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the  OlBSoial  Classification  basis,  which  is  applied  through- 
out the  East  by  Trunk  Line  and  Central  Freight  Asso- 
ciation roads. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  state  of  Illinois  may  be 
regarded  as  being  in  Official  Classification  Territory; 
for  this  reason  the  freight  rates  are  incorporated  in  the 
treatise  devoted  to  the  rate-making  methods  employed 
in  that  territory  and  will  not  be  taken  up  in  this 
woik. 

It  seems  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  to 
observe  some  of  the  general  conditions  obtaining  in 
this  territory;  among  such  are  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation and  area  of  the  territory  and  railroad  mileage 
and  tonnage,  these  affecting  in  some  degree  the  measure 
of  transportation  charges  that  is  established  throughout 

the  West 

2.  Population 

Boughly  speaking,  that  portion  of  the  United  States 
Ijring  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  accounts  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  area  of  the  country;  according  to  the 
1910  census  that  portion  accounted  for  something  in 
excess  of  30  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  distributed  as  follows: 

Arifona 204,854      KenuU  81^76 

ArkuMt    M74,449      New  Mexico 827^1 

CaUloniia    2^77^9      North  DakoU 677,066 

Colorado 709,024      OkUhoma  1,667,166 

Idaho 826,694      Oregon 672,766 

Iowa 2,224,771      South  Dakota 688366 

KasMt  1,690,949     Texae    8396,642 

LooitiaBa 1366328      Utah  878361 

MmwwiU    2,076,708      Waehington  1,141,990 

MlMOiiri  8398.386      \;neconsiii  2388360 

Moatana 876,068      WToming   146,966 

Nrimaka 1,192314                                           

Total  29382,186 
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3.  Bailboad  Milbaob 

The  following  tabulation  indicates  the  density  of  rail- 
road mileage  in  the  several  states  in  this  territory  and 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  United  States 
they  bear  as  well  as  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad 
for  100  miles  of  territory: 


state  Official 

Mileage 

Arimna  2^64.61 

Arka&Mt 4,967.13 

California  8,031iSl 

Colorado   5,687.06 

Idaho 2,659.88 

Iowa 9,911.97 

Kansas 9,257.08 

Louisiana 5,216.02 

Minnesota  9,003.83 

Missouri 8,095.70 

Montana    4,497.20 

Nebraska    6,142.17 

Nerada 2,340.76 

New  Medeo 3,031.64 

North  DakoU 5,027.79 

CMclahoma   6,354.68 

Oregon 2,761.27 

South  Dakota 4,205.80 

Texas  15,424.30 

Utah 2,082.77 

Washington 5,257.62 

Wisconsin  7;J42.38 

Wyoming 1,635.42 

Total  in  U.  & 260,204.93 


Proportion 

Mileage  per 

to  U.S. 

100  Sq.  Mi. 

Mileage 

of  Territory 

.91 

2.01 

2.14 

10.16 

3.28 

5.26 

2.29 

6M 

1.07 

3.20 

3.97 

17.84 

3.71 

11.32 

2.27 

12M 

3.61 

11.16 

3.27 

11.86 

1.80 

3.08 

2.46 

8.00 

.94 

2.13 

1.21 

2.47 

2M 

7.17 

2M 

9.16 

1.11 

2.90 

1.68 

5.47 

6.25 

5.05 

.83 

2.53 

2.12 

7.91 

8.07 

13.86 

Jbl 

1.72 

4.   SOXTBCBS  OF  TbAFFIO 

Am  illnstrative  of  the  sources  from  whioh  railway 
revenues  are  derived,  the  most  recent  toimage  statistics 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oommission  prove  partica- 
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larly  illuminating;  thoee  for  the  Mven  grand  divisions 
established  by  the  Commission  are  distributed  as 
follows : 

ProdueU  of  agrimilture   106,0S741T 

Produeto  of  aninuils   26,446,988 

Produeto  of  mines  660,940,253 

Produeto  of  foreeto   112,070,164 

Manufaeturee    165,532,035 

MerduuidiM    42,520,360 

MiteeUaneout    41,254,763 

Totol  toot  1,144,840,303 

Of  this  total,  slightly  over  one-third  per  oent  origi- 
nated on  lines  in  the  western  district,  which  takes  in 
the  territory  under  discussion.  The  following  tabulation 
shows  the  grand  divisions  above  enumerated  as  well  as 
the  subdivisions  of  each  and  the  amount  of  tonnage 
originating  on  the  lines  in  this  territory. 

Produeto  of  Agriculturo 

Grain  35,13334i 

Flour   6,422,276 

Othtr  mill  produeto 4,135,256 

Hay    3,788,660 

Tobi^eeo   125,030 

Cotton   1,067,348 

Fruito  and  TegeUl>iee 8,265,274 

Otlier  produeto  of  agrieulture 5,141,260 

ToUl  toni 64,070,046 

Produeto  of  Animals 

Urt  ttoek 10,700,412 

DreM«l  meato  1,333,067 

Otlitr  paddng-houM  produeto 1,025,184 

Poultry,  game,  and  flih 360,472 

Wool 131,606 

mdee  and  leather 280,115 

Otlitr  produeto  of  animals 081,054 

Totol  tent 14,020,000 
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Produett  of  Wnm 

Anthracite  ooal   S^SS^IT 

Bituminoua  coal    53,163,54S 

C<*«  2,909,688 

Ores    95,445,739 

Sand,  stone,  and  other  like  articles 28,944,112 

Other  products  of  mines 7,009,672 

Total  tons 190,706,271 

Products  of  th«^  Forest 

Lumber    36,343,083 

Other  products  of  forests 21,515,606 

Total  tons 67,858,689 

Manufactures 

Petroleum  and  other  oils 4,948,208 

Sugar  1,607,877 

Naval  stores 131,397 

Iron,  pig  and  bloom 1,329,682 

Iron  and  steel  rails 866,052 

Other  castings  and  machinery 2,078,939 

Bar  and  sheet  metal 1,071,822 

Cement,  brick,  and  lime 12,331,135 

Agricultural  implements  925,023 

Wagons,  carriages,  tools,  etc 334,044 

Wines,  liquors,  and  beers 1,923,875 

Household  goods  and  furniture 978,361 

Other  manufactures  6,880,551 

Total  tons 35,406,966 

Merchandise   17,256,560 

Miscellaneous,  other  commodities 6,639,896 

Grand  toUl  tons 387,769,127 

Until  the  last  decade  or  so,  jobbing  houses  were  the 
medium  through  which  the  bulk  of  trade  was  conducted ; 
but  in  recent  years,  however,  many  manufacturing 
establishments  have  been  established  throughout  West- 
em  Territory.  It  is,  therefore,  to  a  large  extent,  self- 
sustaining,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  to 
rely  on  the  East  for  articles  of  manufacture  to  such  an 
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extent  as  heretofore ;  this  is  brought  out  by  the  decrease 
shown  in  the  average  haul  of  shipments  as  shown  from 
time  to  time  in  traffic  reports.  The  average  haul  in 
1913,  in  Western  Territory,  was  179.16  miles,  as  com- 
pared with  124.11  miles  in  the  Official  Classification 
Territory. 

Before  taking  up  the  various  inter-regional  and  inter- 
territorial  rate  adjustments,  it  seems  proper  to  the 
author  to  devote  some  little  discussion  to  the  various 
intrastate  adjustments  employed  throughout  the 
territory. 

There  are  so  many  adjustments  applicable  through- 
out this  section  of  the  country  and  they  are  so  varied 
that  it  seems  desirable  to  make  a  division  for  that  pur- 
pose. Accordingly  this  work  will  take  up  (1)  the 
Western  Trunk  Line  Eastern  Division  territorial  adjust- 
ment, (2)  the  Western  Trunk  Line  Western  Division, 
or,  as  previously  known,  the  Trans-Missouri  adjustment, 
and  (3)  the  construction  of  rates  from  and  to  Colorado 
and  Utah  common  points,  this  roughly  embracing  the 
states  of  Colorado,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  and  Utah.  The 
various  intrastate  rates  in  Western  Trunk  Line  Terri- 
tory are  taken  up  first,  because  in  them  is  frequently 
found  a  reason  for  some  peculiarity  in  so  far  as  the 
interterritorial  or  interstate  rates  are  concerned. 
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m 

inspeotion  of  the  map  is  made  and  the  most  direct  routes 
are  selected  after  the  mamier  indicated  in  the  map  on 
page  12 ;  then  from  the  mileage  tables  the  distance  from 
junction  point  to  junction  point  is  determined,  and  from 
computations  based  on  these  combinations  the  short- 
line  distance  is  evolved. 


KaDion 


South  Am  ana 


Diagram  1 

The  distance  in  this  instance  (Diagram  1)  figures  or 
makes  by  way  of  the  Dlinois  Central  from  Dubuque  to 
Waterloo;  thence  via  the  Chicago  Great  Western  to 
destination.  Generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance involved  the  greater  the  number  of  lines  to  be 
considered  and,  consequently,  the  more  difficult  the  task. 

(b)  Joint  Rates 

A  number  of  the  states  do  not  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  joint  rates,  that  is,  rates  applying  from  a 
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station  on  one  line  to  a  station  on  another.  In  such 
instances  the  carriers  make  the  rates  on  single-line 
combinations.  Under  this  plan,  for  example,  taking  the 
preceding  diagram  as  an  illustration,  the  rate  to  Des 
Moines  from  Dubuque  would  be  made  by  combining  the 
rate  from  Dubuque  to  Waterloo  with  the  rate  from 
Waterloo  to  Des  Moines, 

ClasMs 1       2       3       4      6A      B       C      DE 

Dubuque  to  Water- 
loo     (  83  mi.)  22.8  19.4  16.2  11.4    8    8.4    8       6.8    5.7  4.6 

Waterloo  to  Des 
Moines (106  mi.)  25.6  21.4  16.7  12.7    9    9.7     8.9    7.6    6.3  5.1 

Joint  rates (189  mi.)  48.4  40.8  31.9  24.1  17  18.1  16.9  14.4  12     9.7 

which  would  be  materially  higher  than  were  the  distance 
for  the  continuous  mileage  employed,  i.  e.,  189  miles — 
38.4,  29.2,  22.3,  17.9,  13.6,  15.2,  12.5,  10.7,  9.1,  7.7.  It 
should  not  be  understood  that  this  is  the  Iowa  rule,  for 
this  state  has  an  adjustment  with  respect  to  joint  rates, 
which  will  be  subsequently  discussed.  The  example 
given  is  for  the  illustration  of  the  principle  stated. 
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1.  Iowa 

Of  the  many  states  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  Iowa  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  in  the 
matter  of  railroad  regulation.  The  control  is  vested 
in  the  State  Board  of  Bailroad  Commissioners,  who  are 
authorized  to  establish  such  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  property  and  such  rules  in  connection  therewith  as 
shall  seem  to  them  just  and  reasonable. 

The  existing  rates  are  carried  in  the  Iowa  Classifica- 
tion, the  scale  appearing  in  Table  4  showing  the  class 
rates  from  the  issue,  which  became  eflfective  May  1, 
1913.  From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  rates 
are  on  a  gradually  ascending  scale  based  on  5-mile  rates 
of  progression  from  5  to  200  miles  inclusive  and  on 
10-mile  rates  of  progression  from  200  to  500  miles. 

As  to  the  class  divisions,  they  are  numbered  and 
lettered  in  the  same  order  as  provided  in  the  Western 
Classification.  The  rates,  however,  are  not  governed 
by  the  Western  Classification  but  by  the  rules  of  the 
Iowa  Classification.  The  rules  of  this  classification  vary 
considerably  from  those  in  the  Western  Classification, 
as  the  specific  ratings  on  many  articles,  both  in  carload 
and  less-than-carload  quantities,  are  often  different 
from  those  in  the  Western  Classification. 

15 
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The  perpetuation  of  the  same  class  divisions  in  the 
Iowa  and  Western  classifications  permits  of  a  ready 
assimilation  of  the  Iowa  Classification  to  tariffs  contain- 
ing rates  that  are  governed  by  the  Western  Classifica- 
tion in  the  construction  of  interstate  rates  where  no 
other  rates  are  in  effect  (where  the  articles  or  com- 
modities are  classified  the  same  in  both  publications). 

In  connection  with  the  application  of  this  scale  of 
dass  rates,  it  is  necessary  for  the  carriers  to  publish 
official  schedules  indicating  the  distance  between  various 
stations  on  their  lines  within  the  state.  The  rate  for 
the  corresponding  distance  or,  if  the  distance  is  not 
shown,  for  the  next  greater  distance,  is  applied 
(Table  4). 


TABLE  4 
Iowa  Distance  Tabiff,  Class  Ratbs^ 


MXBOHANDISB 

1 

{ 

Cabload  Classes 

MiLBI 

In  Cents  per  100  Pounds 

In  Cents  per  100  Pounds 

Clai 

■es* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

A 

b 

C 

D 

E 

6 

14 

11.9 

0.3 

7 

4.0 

5 

4.0 

4.2 

3.5 

2.8 

10 

14.8 

12.6 

10.1 

7.4 

6.2 

5.3 

5.3 

4.4 

3.7 

3 

16 

15.6 

13.3 

10.4 

7.8 

5.4 

5.6 

5.4 

4.7 

3.9 

3.1 

20 

16.4 

13.9 

10.9 

8.2 

5.7 

5.8 

5.7 

4.0 

4.1 

3.2 

26 

17 

14i( 

lU 

8^ 

5.0 

6 

5.9 

6.1 

4.2 

3.4 

90 

17.6 

16 

11.7 

8.8 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

5.3 

4.4 

3.5 

S6 

18.2 

16US 

12.1 

9.1 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

5US 

4.5 

3.6 

40 

18.8 

16 

12J{ 

9.4 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

5.6 

4.7 

3.8 

46 

19.4 

16US 

13 

9.7 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

5.8 

4.0 

3.9 

60 

20 

17 

13.3 

10 

7 

7 

7 

6 

5 

4 

66 

20.4 

174 

13.6 

10.2 

7.1 

IJZ 

7.1 

6.1 

5.1 

4.1 

eo 

20.8 

17.7 

13.9 

10.4 

7.3 

7.4 

7.3 

6.2 

5.2 

4.2 

•6 

21.2 

18 

14.1 

10.6 

7.4 

7.6 

7.4 

6.4 

5.3 

4.3 

70 

21.6 

18.4 

14.4 

10.8 

7.6 

7.8 

7.6 

6.5 

5.4 

4.3 

*  When  rates  are  not  shown  In  this  table  for  the  exact  distance,  the  rates 
given  for  the  next  greater  distance  wlU  prevalL 

•  Ootemed  by  the  Iowa  Classlflcatlofi. 


INTBASTATE  KATES 
TABSjB  4— Contioaed 


Cakuus  ri  iBiirt 
!■  Cat*  per  100  PobwI 


23J    20        15.7     ILS       U 


24 


SA*    If 


12 


su  eos  lU  lU 

£5.S  E1.4  lU  12.7 

E«.4  tl3  IT  13 

£7.2  22.4  17.4  lU 

2S  22^  17.8  13.6 


9.S 


28.8  23J  18.1  14  10.1 

2fl.«  S3S  l&ft  I4J  10.4 

30.4  24^  1B.8  I4.«  10.7 

3L2  24.8  19.2  15  11 

K  25J  19.5  ISJ  IIJ 


fl4      5.5       U 


*S      S.7       U 


7.1      SJ      4.7 


0.4  U  7^  C2  5 
9.7  89  74  U  S.1 
10  9.1       7.8       U       5J 


10.8       9J       82       8J 


11.1       9.8       8.4 

1L4  to 

IIJ  10.2 

122  ia4 

1L5  10.7 


84      7.2      U 

8.8       7.4       8.1 


9J 


3S4  25.8  19.9  I5.S  11.6  jl  13.8  104       9.4 

33.8  20J  202  18  114  ||  134  114       94 

34.4  SS.8  30.«  18.3  124  134  11.4       94 

354  2TJ  204  164  124  13.9  114  10 

36  27.T  21.3  IT  12.7  |1  144  IJ.9  104 

384  284  214  174  13       )  144  12.1  104 

374  2S.7  214  174  1X3  ■■'■  144  124  104 

38.4  204  224  174  134  ^)  154  124  10;7 

3B4  29.7  22.7  184  134  i  154  12.8  104 

40  904  2>  184  144  I  154  U 


414 

314 

23.7 

194 

144 

434 

324 

24.4 

194 

1S.4 

444 

SS.I 

25.1 

204 

16.9 

48.4 

I4.I 

254 

214 

164 

48 

SS.1 

284 

214 

17.1 

494 

38.1 

274 

22.4 

I7.T 

SLS 

37 

274 

23.1 

184 

t.4 


18.8  134  114       9.7 

IT4  134  11.9  1« 

174  14.4  124  104 

184  144  12.7  10.7 

194  1S4  13  II 
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TABLE  4— Continued 


MiLW 


280 
290 
300 

310 
320 
330 
340 
3(M) 

300 
870 
380 
300 
400 

410 

420 

430. 

440 

450. 

460. 
470. 
480. 
400. 
800. 


MEBCHAirDISB 

In  Cents  per  100  Pounds 


Cabloao  Classes 
In  Cents  per  100  Pounds 


Classes 


1 


T 


62.8  38.4 
64.4  39 
66   40 


28.6  23.7  18.8 
29.3  24.4  19.4 
30   26   20 


66.6 

67 

67.6 

68 

68.6 

69 

69.6 

60 

60.6 

61 

61.6 

62 

62J( 

63 

63.6 

64 
64.6 
66 
66  J( 
66 


40  J( 

41 

41.6 

42 

42.5 

43 

43.5 

44 

44.6 

46 

45.6 

46 

46.6 

47 

47i( 

48 

48i( 

49 

49J( 

60 


B 


E 


21.2  16.6  14.2  12  10.4 
21.8  17  14.6  12.3  10.7 
22.6  17.6  16   12.6  11 


30.6 

25.6 

20.6 

23 

18 

15J( 

13 

11.6 

31 

26 

21 

23.6 

18.5 

16 

13.6 

12 

31.6 

26.6 

2\^ 

24 

19 

16.6 

14 

\2A 

32 

27 

22 

24.6 

19.5 

17 

14.6 

13 

32.6 

27.6 

22  J( 

25 

20 

17.6 

15 

UA 

33 

28 

23 

26.5 

20.6 

18 

15.5 

14 

33.6 

28.5 

23.5 

26 

21 

18.6 

16 

14.5 

34 

29 

24 

26.6 

21.5 

19 

16.5 

15 

34.5 

29.6 

24.5 

27 

22 

19.6 

17 

\5A 

35 

30 

25 

27.5 

22.5 

20 

17.6 

16 

35.5 

30.5 

26.6 

28 

23 

20.5 

18 

16.6 

36 

31 

26 

28.5 

23.5 

21 

18i( 

17 

36.6 

31.5 

26^ 

29 

24 

21.6 

19 

llA 

37 

32 

27 

29.5 

24.5 

22 

19A 

18 

37.5 

32.6 

27  J( 

30 

26 

22Ji 

20 

18i( 

38 

33 

28 

30.5 

25Ji 

23 

20.6 

19 

38  J( 

33.5 

28i( 

31 

26 

23.5 

21 

19.5 

39 

34 

29 

3U 

26J( 

24 

21.6 

20 

39US 

34.5 

29A 

32 

27 

24.5 

22 

20.5 

40 

35 

30 

32.5 

27.6 

25 

22.6 
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A  comparison  of  these  rates  with  the  class  rates 
applicable  in  other  adjacent  states  will  develop  many 
differences  which  are  particularly  difficult  to  harmonize 
in  the  establishment  of  interstate  rates,  as  will  be  subso- 
quently  shown  in  the  section  of  this  work  devoted  to 
that  subject. 

The  unification  of  classification  and  of  rate-making 
methods  among  the  states  has  many  advocates,  who 


KATES  IS 

point  onty  ms  an  example,  that  traasportalicni  oondilian 
in  soathem  Iowa  do  not  differ  materiallT  from  tiiose  in 
northern  Missouri  and  that  eonseqnenthr  the  same  soala 
of  rates  should  be  observed  in  botii  states.  It  is  felt 
by  many  prominent  traffie  men  that  when  the  states 
themselves  get  together  cm  this  question  and  naify  Ikeir 
requirements,  that  so  far  as  eoomion  carriers  are  eon- 
eemed  the  rate  sLmelure  in  this  t^ritoiy  win  rest  on  a 
scientific  basis  rather  than  on  the  ''mle  of  tfanmb"  Hiat 
obtains  at  the  present  time. 

(a)  Comfmodiijf  Bat^^ 

In  addition  to  the  class  rates  set  f ortb  in  Table  4, 
namerons  commodity  rates  have  been  prescribed  by  the 
board:  Representative  rates  are  provided  for  sadi 
articles  as  agricoltural  impl^nents,  bride,  cement,  ooal, 
tomber,  grain,  grain  products,  live  stock,  paper,  and 
stone;  some  twenty  odd  groups  of  commodities  bdng 
treated  in  this  manner. 

(b)  Joint  Rates 

With  respect  to  traffic  moving  from  a  point  on  one 
line  over  one  or  more  lines  to  a  point  on  another  line, 
certain  rules  have  been  established  by  the  Board  rela- 
tive to  the  constmction  of  rates,  the  present  roles 
reading  as  follows: 

1.    The  freight  charge  on  a  shipment  of  freight  passing  over 
two  or  more  railroads  within  this  state  shall  be  eighty  (80)  per 
cent  of  the  sum  of  the  local  charges  for  the  distance  each  railroad 
hauls  the  freight. 
Example: 

.     .  Railway,  50  miles  at  Class  E  rate,  4     cents 

Railway,  75  miles  at  Class  E  rate,  4.4  cents 


Total  8.4  cents 
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Eighty  per  cent  of  8.4  cents,  the  mun  of  the  two  loeali,  would 
be  6.72  cents,  the  joint  rate. 

2.  Railroad  companies  shall  absorb  all  transfer  charges  on 
carload  lots,  except  at  junction  points  where  the  carrying  lines 
do  not  have  track  connections  and  it  is  necessary  to  deliver  cars 
to  an  intermediate  carrier  to  make  the  transfer,  in  such  cases 
the  actual  cost  of  the  intermediate  switching  service  may  be  added 
to  the  through  charge. 

3.  In  case  the  application  of  the  eighty  (80)  per  cent  rule 
would  make  the  rate  less  than  the  continuous  mileage  rate,  then 
the  continuous  mileage  rate  shall  be  the  joint  rate. 

Example: 

Distance  First-Glass  Rats 

5  miles 14  cents 

320  miles 57  cents 

Total 71  cents 

Eighty  per  cent  of  71  cente,  the  sum  of  the  two  locals,  is  56.8 
cents,  while  the  continuous  mileage  rate  for  325  miles  (330)  would 
be  57.5  cents,  therefore  the  continuous  mileage  rate  would  be  the 
joint  rate. 

4.  The  above  joint  rate  shall  not  apply  on  distances  less  than 
25  miles;  and  in  such  cases  the  joint  rate  shall  be  eighty  (80)  per 
cent  of  the  local  charges  for  10-  and  15-mile  hauls,  the  transfer 
charges  on  carloads  to  be  absorbed  by  the  railroad  companies. 

Example:  For  combined  distance  less  than  25  miles  the  fol- 
lowing joint  rates  will  govern  Class  A  roads : 


Class  Rasis  in  Csmts  m  100  Poukini 

Clsasss 1         2         S         4        6      ABC       DB 

Batss   S4.3    20.7     10.4     12.2    SUS     a?     M    7 J    CI     4.9 

(c)  Minimum  Charge 

The  miTiiTnuTn  charge  on  a  single  shipment  shall  be 
twenty-five  (25)  cents. 

r 

2.      MiOHIOAK 

The  great  bulk  of  traffic  of  the  Northern  Peninsula  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  is  accounted  for  by  various  kinds 
of  ore,  timber,  and  coal,  which  move  on  commodity  rates. 
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Sainte  Marie-Dnluth  scale  is  the  same  as  the  Chioago-St. 
Paul  scale  and  is  designed  to  equalize  competition  through 
the  Northern  gateway  with  that  by  way  of  Chicago. 

(a)  MiiMmum  Charges 

In  the  Northern  Peninsula  of  Michigan  the  mininnim 
charge  is  assessed  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Western  Classification. 
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schedule  is  such  that  the  rates  for  each  class  for  any 
distance  bear  such  an  exact  relation  to  each  other  rate 
that  given  one  rate  out  of  the  schedule,  any  other  rate 
could  be  ascertained  by  mathematical  calculation  and 
without  reference  to  the  schedule  itself. 


TABTiE  5 

MiNNlBOTA  InTRASTATB  ClASS  RaTIB 

RatM  in  CenU  per  100  Pomidt 

M1LB8 

ClaMM* 

12         3         4 

5 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

5 

12.00  10.00    8.00    6.00 

4.to 

5.46 

Lio 

3.to 

i.66 

2.40 

10 

12.08  ia82    8.65    6.40 

5.19 

5M 

4M 

3.89 

3.25 

2.60 

15 

13.06  11.63    9.31     6.98 

5M 

6.28 

4.89 

4.19 

8.49 

2.80 

20 

14.94  12.45    9.96    7.47 

5.98 

6.72 

5.23 

4.48 

3.74 

2.99 

25 

15.92  13.27  10.61     7.96 

6.37 

7.16 

5.57 

4.78 

3.98 

3.18 

30 

16.90  14.08  11.27     8.45 

6.76 

7.61 

5.92 

5.07 

4.23 

3J» 

35 

17.88  14.90  11.02    8.94 

7.15 

8.05 

6.26 

5.35 

4.47 

3.58 

40 

18.86  15.72  l2Sr    9.43 

IM 

8.49 

6.70 

5.66 

4.72 

3.77 

45 

19^  16.53  13iS    9.92 

7.94 

8.93 

6.94 

5M 

4.96 

3.97 

50 

20.82  17.35  13.88  10.41 

8.33 

9.37 

7.29 

6.25 

5.21 

4.16 

55 

21.80  18.17  14JS3  10.90 

8.72 

9.81 

7.63 

6JM 

5.45 

AM 

60 

22.78  18.98  15.19  11.39 

9.11 

10.25 

7.97 

6.83 

5.70 

AM 

65 

23.76  19.80  15M  11.88 

9.50  10.69 

8.32 

7.13 

5.94 

4.75 

70 

24.74  20.62  16.49  12.37 

9.90  11.13 

8.66 

7.42 

6.19 

4.96 

75 

25.72  21.43  17.14  12.86  10.29  110(8 

9.01 

7.72 

6.43 

5.14 

80 

26.70  22J»  17.80  13.35 

10.68  12.02 

9JI5 

8.01 

6.68 

5J4 

85 

27.68  23.07  18.45  13.84 

11.07 

12.46 

9.69 

8.30 

6.92 

5.64 

90 

28.66  23.88  19.10  14.33 

11.46 

12.90 

10.03 

8.60 

7.17 

ff.73 

W 

29.64  24.70  19.76  14^2  11.86  13^  10.37 

8.89 

7^1 

BM 

100 

30.62  25Z2  20.41  15.31 

12.25  13.78  10.72 

9.19 

7.66 

6.12 

105 

31.60  26.33  21.06  15.80 

12.64 

14.22 

11.06 

9.48 

7.90 

$M 

IIO 

92M  27.16  21.72  16.29 

13.03 

14.66 

11.40 

9.77 

8.15 

6.52 

115 

33.56  27.97  22.37  16.78  13.42  15.10  11.75  10.07 

8.39 

6.71 

120 

MM  28.78  23.02  17.27 

13.82  15.54  12.09  10.36 

8.64 

6.91 

125 

^5M  29.60  23.68  17.76  14.21 

15.98  12.43  10.66 

8.88 

7.10 

130 

36JM)  30.42  24.33  18.25  14.60  16.43  12.78  10.95 

9.13 

7.30 

135 

37.48  31.23  24.98  18.74  14.99  16.87 

13.12  11.24 

9J7 

7.50 

140 

38.46  32.05  25.64  19.23 

15.38 

17.31 

13.46 

UM 

9.62 

7.60 

OoTtned  by  ilM 


INTRASTATE  KATBS 
TABLE  5— CoDtmoed 


B»t«*  in  CmU  pM-  too  I 


1 


ii.U  il.U 

16.17  U.lt 

I4.M  10^ 
1TJ4  i»M 
17.74  ItM 
1S.I3  20J> 
lUI  MM 
ItJl  Z1J« 
IS  JO  Z1.7t 

10.70  cri« 
1  aolm  cm* 

0  m4i  2SM 

»»^  ts>w 

■  tlJtttM 
T  tlM  UM 

■  XLW  UM 

t  nM  us$ 
A  ffjs  nm 

1  23JS  S«^ll 
I  tut  t*S1 
1  Mjoi  irm 

0  f4.4BX7.W 
»  t4.7ff  f7  JO 

•  0.14  ZIUS 
7  Um  M.77 

1  ZSJ?  29 J] 
S  M  J«  «»jH 

*  S«.7»  M.1* 
1  Z7.K  y>M 
E  Z7JM  MJt 
1  Z7J3  31JS 


UM  iiM 

U.U  ICIS 

uju  ir7i 

1S.I4  llJt 
ItJK  UJO 
It  JO  I3JQ 
lUl  UJO 
1AM  I4.1S 
ItJm  UM 
ilM  I4.7T 
17J«  UM 
tTJf  UJO 
UUS  UjOO 
lUI  UJO 
UJO  UM 
UM  UM 
UM  UM 
IO.M  17.U 
VtX  ITAi 
»M  17.71 

tun  ujn 

tlM  UM 
t\M  10  JO 
ttM  UM 

tun  u.u 

n.;t  UAh 
txm  i».7« 

»J1  MM 
t*.U  »M 
H.IO80JS 
t^M  t»J>t 


V       K 
iM  1M 

10.11  OJt 
1«J0  OJO 
1040    OJO 

UM  *jn 

llJM  OJT 
IIJI  OJO 
IIJO  OJt 
llJtt  0J« 
1147  OJO 
»JI  tM 
ItM  UM 
ItM  UM 
UM  lOJS 
UJO  lOJS 
UM  UM 
U.TO  IIJO 
I4J9  ll.tt 
UJ7  IIJC 
UJS  MM 
14  70  IIJO 

uji  mo 

UJO  lUO 
UM  ItM 
U.74  ISJO 
U.M  tZ.70 
10J3  IXJO 
lOJO  11.10 
lOJe  UM 
I0J7  iaJ7 
ITJI  1J.T7 
IT>t«  UM 


30.44  32.87 
40.42  33.0B 
41.40  34  JO 
42.38  KM 
43.30  3«.13 
44.34  30.9S 
«J2  37.77 
MJO  MJS 
47.28  MAO 
48.20  40.22 
40.24  4143 
S0J2  41J5 
SI.20  42.60 
M.I8  4X40 
S3.I6  4iJ0 
S4.14  W.1I 
5S.U  4Sl03 
SB.IO  4«.7i 
ITJOO  «7  Ji 
SO 41  40JS 


M.I3  2 
M.7B  2 
»44  2 


63J4  *3J« 
«4J2  *4.10 
Of  JO  MJl 
OMOH-Ta 
07  JO  SCJC 
CSJ4  nj6 
60J2  U.10 


1  4041 
I  4OJ0 
I  4IJE 
■  41J7 
«2J2 
UM 
43J3 
«4J« 
Ul24 


The  fdOaming  iUiutrates  the  proeednre  enqiLoyed  in 
catablishmg  this  schedule:  For  firfit-eUsB  merchaiidise 
SB  allowaiiee  of  11j02  eents  per  boBdredv^i^t  ii  made 
far  tenmsal  durgcs,  ai^  for  eadi  5  miks  or  fraction 
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thereof  up  to  200  miles  .98  of  a  cent  for  haulage  charge, 
80  that  for  a  distance  of  5  miles,  the  rate  is  12  cents 
per  hundredweight;  for  10  miles,  12.98  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight; and  for  200  miles,  50.22  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. 

After  a  distance  of  200  miles  is  reached,  .98  of  a  cent 
is  allowed  for  100  pounds  as  a  haulage  charge  for  each 
10  miles  or  fraction  thereof  up  to  400  miles,  so  that  the 
rate  for  200  miles  being  50.22  cents  per  hundredweight, 
the  rate  for  210  miles  is  51.20  cents  per  hundredweight; 
for  220  miles,  52.18  cents  per  hundredweight;  and  for 
400  miles,  69.82  cents  per  hundredweight. 

After  a  distance  of  400  miles  is  reached,  .98  of  a  cent 
per  hundredweight  is  allowed  as  a  haulage  charge  for 
each  20  miles  or  fraction  thereof  up  to  500  miles,  so 
that  the  rates  for  400  miles  being  69.82  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight, the  rate  for  420  miles  is  70.80  cents  per 
hundredweight,  and  the  rate  for  500  miles  is  74.72  per 
hundredweight 

Class  Relationship. — There  are  ten  classes  of  mer- 
chandise provided  for  in  this  scale.  These  dass  divi- 
sions correspond  with  the  Western  Classification  by 
which  these  rates  are  governed  with  certain  modifica- 
tions announced  by  the  commission  of  the  state. 

The  rates  for  dasses  other  than  first  class  are  a 
fixed  per  cent  of  the  corresponding  rates  for  the  first 
dass.  Those  for  second  dass  are  83 1/3  per  cent  of  first 
class;  third  class,  66  2/3  per  cent;  fourth  class,  50  per 
cent ;  fifth  class,  40  per  cent ;  Class  A,  45  per  cent ;  Class 
B,  35  per  cent;  Class  C,  30  per  cent;  Class  D,  25  per 
cent;  Class  E,  20  per  cent. 

The  rates  thus  prescribed  are  maximum  terminal 
rates  and  may  be  increased  by  5  per  cent  for  shipments 
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between  stations,  neither  of  which  is  a  terminal  or  a 
distribnting  station.^ 

Disposition  of  Fractions.— JJndeT  the  foregoing,  in 
preparing  a  schedule  of  merchandise  rates,  fractions 
of  a  mill  one  to  five  are  to  be  dropped ;  six  to  nine,  to 
be  called  one. 

Joint  Rates. — Rule  1. — Joint  rates  for  less-tiian-car- 
load  shipments  shall  be  made  on  basis  of  90  per  cent  of 
the  snm  of  the  local  rates  pins  the  actual  drayage  charge 
paid  at  all  transfer  points  when  such  charges  are  pub- 
lished  in  regular  tariffs. 

Rule  2. — Joint  through  rates  for  carload  shipments 
shall  be  made  upon  the  basis  hereinafter  established, 
and  they  shall  apply  via  the  shortest  available  route 
where  there  are  track  connections.  Railroad  companies 
shall  absorb  all  transfer  charges. 

(a)  Class  and  commodity  schedules  herein  mentioned 
are  those  which  were  prescribed  by  the  conunission  as 
set  forth  in  Tables  5  and  6. 

(b)  Joint  through  rates  for  fifth  class  and  classes  A, 
B,  C,  D,  E,  and  for  Commodity  Schedules  13,  14,  15,  17, 
18,  19,  20,  21,  24,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  and  36 
shall  be  made  upon  basis  of  85  per  cent  of  the  sum 
of  the  local  rates  and  shall  apply  through  all  junction 
points  within  the  state. 

(c)  Joint  through  rates  for  Commodity  Schedules  11 
and  12  shall  be  made  up  on  the  basis  of  85  per  cent  of 
the  local  rates  and  shall  apply  through  all  junction 
points  except  in  the  two  cases  following:  (1)  When 
the  shipment  moves  through  Minneapolis  or  Minnesota 
Transfer  or  St.  Paul  to  Duluth  or  through  Duluth  to 

*  Twmtj-Serenth  Anonml   Report  of  Minnesota  and  Warehouse   Com- 
ioo  (1011). 
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Minneapolis  or  Minnesota  Transfer  or  St  Patd^  the 
joint  rate  shall  be  made  the  local  ^^in"  pins  an  arbitrary 
of  5  cents  per  hundredweight;  and  (2)  when  the  ship- 
ment moves  from  Dolnth  through  Minneapolis  or  Minne- 
sota Transfer  or  St.  Paul,  to  any  point  in  the  state,  or 
from  Minneapolis  or  Minnesota  Transfer  or  St.  Paul 

through  Duluth,  to  any  point  in  the  state,  the  joint  rate 
shall  be  an  arbitrary  of  5  cents  per  hundredweight  plus 
the  local  '^out"  from  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  Transfer, 
St  Paul,  or  Duluth  to  destination. 

(d)  Joint  through  rates  for  Commodity  Schedules  22 
and  23  shall  be  made  up  on  the  basis  of  the  joint  rates 
which  were  in  effect  on  December  31,  1913,  subject  to 
the  provision  that  in  no  case  shall  such  joint  rates  be 
higher  than  the  sum  of  the  local  rates  promulgated  by 
the  Commission,  via  the  nearest  junction  point 

(e)  Joint  through  rates  for  Commodity  Schedules  25, 
26,  and  27  shall  be  made  up  on  the  basis  of  the  divisional 
arbitraries  which  were  applied  December  31,  1913,  for 
all  shipments  moving  from  producing  points  (Minne- 
apolis is  not  to  be  considered  as  aj)roducing  point) 
through  Duluth,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis,  or  Minnesota 
Transfer,  whether  the  movement  to  such  junction  point 
is  over  one  or  more  lines,  plus  the  local  rates  charged 
by  the  delivering  line  or  lines ;  and  joint  through  rates 
for  said  commodities  from  producing  points  to  St  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  or  Minnesota  Transfer  shall  be  made  up 
on  the  basis  of  the  rates  between  said  points  which  were 
applied  December  31,  1913,  but  carriers  shall  not  be 
required  to  publish  a  rate  which  is  less  than  the  single- 
line  rate  for  the  same  distance ;  and  joint  rates  for  ship- 
ments moving  through  junction  points  other  than  above 
named  shall  be  made  on  basis  of  85  per  cent  of  the 
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paint  phn  flhg  looi  rates  fhrgfd  by  tib»  oomwting  Bm 

or  fian. 

(f)  Oommodfitj  Sdwdnle  16  shall  be  csEnpt  froat  t^ 
aiq[dieatiaa  of  joint  rates. 

Exoeftioms. — (a)  Joint  Fates  on  OnsnaacwJitr  Sdndales 
U^  12, 17, 18,  and  19  meving  ofer  Iht  finea'af  Iht  Ghi> 
cago,  St  Paal,  IGmeapoiis  A  Omaha  BaihraT  and 
Oiieago  A  North-Weston  BaihraT  diall  be  made  up 
on  tiie  basis  of  an  arbitrary  of  one  eent  ot«*  the  con- 
tinnoiis  mileage  rate  established  by  the  commission  for 
Class  A  railroads,  as  shown  in  TaUe  6. 

(b)  Joint  rates  on  all  frei^t  in  carloads  and  less* 
than-caiioad  lote  moring  over  tiie  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern Railroad  or  tiie  IGnneapofis  A  St  Louis  Railroad 
shall  be  aiqplied  to  the  rates  now  in  effect  np<m  said 
lines  instead  of  the  rates  fixed  by  the  commission  for 
Class  A  railroads  as  indicated  in  Tables  5  and  6.  This 
role  is  to  continiie  until  it  shall  have  been  determined 
whether  said  Class  A  railroad  rates  are  reasonable  for 
sndi  roads. 

(c)  The  following  Class  B  and  Class  C  roads  shall 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  exraipted  from  the  applica- 
tion of  said  roles  beeanse,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mission, the  earnings  of  such  companies  should  not  be 
further  reduced: 

Duhith  &  Northern  IGnnesota  Railway. 
Duluth  &  Northeastern  Railroad. 
Minneapolis  &  Rainy  River  Railway. 
MinneaiKiliSy  Red  Lake  &  Manitoba  Railway. 
IHnnesota,  Dakota  &  Western  Railway. 
Mississippi,  Hill  City  ft  Western  Railway. 
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Minneapolisi  St.  Panli  Rochester  &  Dubuque  Electric 
Traction  Company. 

Minneapolis  &  Northern  Railway. 

Mesabi  Railway. 

Electric  Short  Line  Railway. 

Long  and  Short-Hand  Observance. — ^Any  railway  com- 
pany whose  line  connects  the  point  of  shipment  with 
the  point  of  destination  but  requires  a  longer  haul  than 
the  joint  haul  over  which  a  joint  rate  has  been  estab- 
lished, may  charge  the  joint  rate  without  affecting  the 
charge  upon  any  other  part  of  its  line,  except  the  charge 
for  a  like  kind  of  property  must  not  be  greater  for  a 
shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance  over  its  railroad,  all 
of  the  shorter  haul  being  included  in  the  longer. 

Minimum  Rates. — Carriers  shall  not  be  required  to 
publish  a  joint  rate  on  carload  or  less-than-carload  lots 
which  is  less  than  the  rate  fixed  by  the  commission  for 
a  single-line  mileage  of  the  same  distance. 

Combination  of  Local  Rates. — Carriers  shall  not  be 
required  to  publish  a  joint  rate  which  is  less  than  the 
local  rate  to  or  from  the  junction  point  of  either  of  the 
lines  interested  in  the  through  haul. 

Exemption  of  Switching  Roads. — ^In  no  case  shall 
these  joint  rules  apply  to  traffic  passing  over  two  lines, 
one  of  which  moves  the  traffic  on  a  switching  rate. 

Where  traffic  moves  over  three  lines,  one  of  which 
moves  on  a  switching  rate,  the  rules  shall  apply  only 
to  the  other  two. 

Minimum  Charge. — ^The  minimum  charge  on  a  single 
shipment  is  the  charge  for  100  pounds  at  the  third-class 
rate,  except  when  the  movement  is  over  two  or  more  lines, 
in  which  event  the  minimum  charge  is  90  per  cent  of  this 
amount,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  charge  be  less  than  25 
cents  for  the  entire  movement 
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Mtiximum  Rates. — The  percentages  and  arbitraries 
herein  provided  are  for  the  making  of  maximnm  joint 
rates;  carriers  may,  if  they  elect,  publish  joint  rates 
on  a  lower  basis. 

Effective  Dates. — ^Each  carrier,  not  exempted  by  the 
general  order,  is  required  to  establish  joint  rates  in 
accordance  with  the  various  rules  to  apply  through  all 
points  of  connection  within  the  state  of  Minnesota,  to 
take  effect  Monday,  the  tenth  day  of  September,  A.  D. 
1914. 

In  connection  with  this  scale  of  rates,  every  rate  com- 
prehends two  terminal  charges :  the  initial  and  final  and 
a  distance  haulage  charge.  It  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  rate-making  that  a  rate  for  a  longer  distance 
should  be  proportionately  smaller  than  one  for  a  shorter 
distance;  that  is  to  say,  a  rate  for  500  miles  should  be 
less  than  twice  the  rate  for  250  miles.  If  conditions 
of  transportation  be  the  same,  because  the  rates  for 
250  miles  include  two  terminal  charges,  and  if  the  rates 
for  500  miles  were  twice  the  rate  for  250  miles,  it  would 
manifestly  include  the  equivalent  of  four  terminal 
charges.  Even  if  the  haulage  charge  were  the  same  per 
mile  for  a  haul  of  500  miles  as  for  a  haul  of  250  miles, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  rule  applied 
in  rate-making,  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  500 
miles  should  be  less  than  for  the  250  miles,  because  in 
the  one  case  the  terminal  charges  would  be  spread  over 
500  miles  and  in  the  other  over  only  250  miles.  It  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  rate-making  that  the 
haulage  charge  per  mile  shall  not  increase  with  increas- 
ing distance  under  substantially  similar  conditions. 

This  particular  adjustment  is  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration since  it  has  had  considerable  influence  on 
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rate-makmg  methods  employed  in  other  states  as 
sabsequently  be  shown. 


(b)  Commodity  Rates 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  rates  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  chapter,  the  Minnf^ 
sota  Bailroad  Commission  established  specific  rates  on 
numerous  commodities  moving  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties between  points  within  the  state,  these  rates  being 
set  forth  in  Table  6. 
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6.8 

103 

10l5 

7.9 

5.7 

SIO 

45.32 

13.1 

1.94 

IM 

6.9 

10.6 

10.6 

7.9 

53 

320 

45.98 

13.2 

1.96 

1.57 

7.0 

10.8 

10.8 

8.1 

5.9 

330 

46.42 

13.4 

1.99 

1.59 

7.1 

11.0 

11.0 

8.2 

6.0 

340 

46.86 

13.5 

2.02 

1.60 

7.2 

11.1 

11.1 

83 

6.1 

350 

47^ 

13.6 

2.04 

1.63 

7.3 

11.3 

11.3 

83 

63 

360 

47.96 

13.8 

2.06 

1.66 

7.4 

11.5 

113 

8.6 

63 

370 

48.40 

13il 

2.08 

1.67 

7JS 

11.6 

11.6 

8.7 

6.4 

380 

49.06 

14.0 

2.11 

1.69 

7.6 

11.8 

11.8 

8.8 

63 

300 

49.50 

14.2 

2.13 

1.70 

7.7 

12.0 

12.0 

9.0 

6.6 

400 

5ai6 

14.3 

2.16 

1.72 

7.9 

12.1 

12.1 

9.1 

6.7 

*■  In  doUmra  and  ccDta 
*Ib  doUmrs  and  cents 


per  34-foot  car. 

per  ton  of  2.000  pounds. 

TABLE  6— Continued 


Mnxs 


5. 
10. 
15. 
20. 
25. 
30. 
35. 
40. 
45. 
50. 
55. 
60. 
65. 
70. 
75 
80 
85. 


Groups^ 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

13 

1.4 

13 

13 

1.7 

13 

1.9 

2.1 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

23 

23 

2.7 


2.0 

2.2 

2.4 

23 

23 

2.7 

2.0 

3.0 

3.3 

3.4 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

4.0 

4.1 

4.2 

4.4 


2.0 
23 
2.4 
2.5 
2.6 
2.7 
23 
3.0 
33 
3.4 
3.6 
3.7 
3.8 
4.0 
4.1 
4.2 
4.4 


2.2 
2.4 
2.6 
2.8 
2.9 
3.0 
3.2 
33 
3.6 
3.7 
4.0 
4.1 
4.2 
4.4 
43 
4.6 
43 


13 

1.7 

13 

1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

23 

23 

2.6 

2.7 

23 

23 

3.0 

3.1 

3.2 

3.4 


2.8 

2.9 

33 

3.3 

33 

33 

33 

4.0 

4.3 

4.4 

4.7 

4.8 

43 

53 

5.4 

53 

53 


35 


3.3 
3.8 
4.3 
4.6 
4.9 
53 
5.4 
53 
5.7 
53 
6.0 
63 
6.3 
6.5 
63 
6.7 
63 


t  Governed  by  the  Western  ClaMlflcation. 
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TABLE  6— Continaed 

Utum 

Group. 

30 

M 

32 

33 

34 

» 

S.8 

4.S 

4.6 

8.0 

3.4 

«.o 

M 

M 

4.6 

4.8 

6.1 

3.S 

8.1 

T.1 

100 

U» 

4.7 

4.7 

M 

S.6 

8.2 

74 

10» 

S.0 

4.B 

4.0 

5.4 

3.8 

6.4 

74 

no 

3.1 

8.0 

6.0 

BS 

3.8 

6.T 

7.6 

115 

3^ 

5.1 

5.1 

5.6 

3.0 

8.8 

7.7 

ISO 

8J 

5.3 

S.3 

5.8 

4.0 

8.9 

74 

IM 

3.4 

6.4 

3.4 

5.0 

4.1 

7.0 

74 

HO 

3.4 

SJi 

S.6 

8.1 

4.2 

7.1 

6.0 

lU 

3J> 

6.8 

5.8 

6.2 

4.2 

7.4 

&1 

140 

8.S 

S.7 

3.7 

6.3 

4.3 

7.5 

8.2 

146 

8.7 

6.8 

3.8 

6.4 

4.4 

7.8 

8.4 

ISO 

3.8 

6.0 

8J 

M 

4.5 

7.7 

84 

IM 

3.8 

8.1 

6.1 

6.7 

4.6 

8.0 

8.6 

IM 

3.0 

8.2 

8.2 

6.8 

4.7 

8.2 

8.8 

1« 

4.0 

8.3 

0.3 

6.0 

4.8 

8.3 

8.9 

170 

4.1 

6.4 

8.4 

7.0 

4.9 

S.4 

9.0 

ire 

4.S 

8.A 

6.5 

7.2 

5.0 

8J 

9.1 

180 

4.3 

8.8 

6.8 

7J 

5.0 

8.7 

94 

18S 

4.3 

6.7 

6.7 

7.4 

6.1 

8.0 

94 

100 

4.4 

6.8 

8.8 

7.6 

5.2 

9.0 

94 

108 

4.B 

6.0 

8.0 

7.6 

6.3 

9.1 

9.8 

MO 

4.8 

7.0 

7.0 

7.7 

6.4 

OJ 

0.7 

SIO 

4.7 

7.2 

7.2 

7.0 

5JS 

0.6 

94 

MO 

4.8 

7.5 

7.5 

8.8 

6.7 

0.8 

10.1 

ttO 

4.0 

7.6 

7.6 

8.4 

5.8 

9.9 

104 

uo 

5.0 

IS 

7.8 

8.0 

6.0 

10.S 

10.4 

S.I 

8.0 

8.0 

8.8 

8.) 

10.5 

10.7 

MO 

5.2 

8.1 

8.1 

S.0 

8.2 

10.8 

104 

no 

8.3 

8.3 

B.S 

0.1 

8.3 

10.0 

114 

S.0 

SJS 

8.6 

0.4 

8.5 

11.2 

114 

SM 

S.8 

8.6 

8.6 

0.6 

8.6 

lU 

114 

soo 

6.7 

8J 

8J 

0.7 

6.7 

11.6 

lU 

SIO 

s.a 

SJ> 

0.0 

0.0 

6.9 

11.8 

IL7 

an 

5.0 

0.1 

0.1 

10.0 

7.0 

12.0 

U4 

wo 

8.0 

9.3 

9J 

10.2 

7.1 

12.3 

12.1 

340 

8.1 

0.6 

0.0 

10.6 

7.3 

12.5 

124 

«0 

8.2 

0.7 

0.7 

10.7 

7.4 

12.7 

12.4 

360 

8.3 

0.0 

B.9 

10.0 

7.5 

13.0 

12.8 

370 

6.4 

10.0 

10.0 

11.0 

7.6 

13.1 

12.B 

380 

8.0 

10.2 

10.2 

11.2 

7-8 

I3J 

18.0 

3H 

6.7 

10.4 

10.4 

11.4 

7.0 

13.7 

134 

400 

6J 

lOJ 

10.S 

IIJ 

&0 

ISJ 

1S4 
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These  commodity  groupings  are  confined  in  their 
application  as  follows: 

Oroup  11.  Wheat  and  articles  taking  the  same  rate. 

Group  12.  Com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  alfalfa  feed. 

Group  13.  Potatoes. 

Group  14.  Hay  and  straw. 

Group  15.  Sugar  beets,  beet  pulp,  and  lime  refuse. 

Group  16.  Sugar. 

Group  17.  Hogs. 

Group  18.  Cattle  and  sheep,  double-decked. 

Group  19.  Sheep,  single-decked. 

Group  20.  Horses. 

Group  21.  Emigrant  movables  and  stock. 

Group  22.  Hard  coal. 

Group  23.  Soft  coal. 

Group  24.  Wood  fuel,  sawdust,  and  shavings. 

Group  25.  Lumber. 

Group  26.  Fence  posts  and  cedar  ties. 

Group  27.  Ties  other  than  cedar. 

Group  28.  Wood  bolts  and  pulp  wood. 

Group  29.  Saw  logs  and  mining  timber. 

Group  30.  Brick,  common. 

Group  31.  Brick,  other  than  common. 

Group  32.  Drain  tile. 

Group  33.  Crushed  rock,  clay,  sand,  gravel,  cinders,  and  manure. 

Group  34.  Lime,  cement,  plaster,  and  stucco. 

Group  35.  Paper,  news  or  print. 

This  chapter  gives  practically  all  the  rate  adjust- 
ments prescribed  by  the  Minnesota  Commission  and 
should  be  given  careful  study,  inasmuch  as  it  has  had 
considerable  effect  on  rate-making  methods  employed 
in  other  states  as  will  be  subsequently  shown. 


CHAPTER  IV 

nmiASTATE  RATES— ContiiiiMA 

1.  Nebraska 

The  most  illuminating  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
adjustment  of  rates  employed  within  the  state  of 
Nebraska  may  be  gleaned  from  the  remarks  in  final 
Order  No.  19,  which  prescribed  certain  maximum  rates 
for  future  use  by  carriers  operating  thereiui  among 
which  are  taken  the  following  excerpts: 

(a)  History 

Section  5  of  Chapter  90  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1907, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Railway  Commission  Act,  pro- 
vides in  part  as  follows:  ''The  said  commission  shall 
fix  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter  a  schedule  and 
classification  of  rates  and  charges  except  joint  rates 
hereinafter  provided  for,  for  the  transportation  of 
freight,  passengers,  and  cars  over  the  various  lines  of 
railroad  in  this  state,  and  to  that  end  the  said  commis- 
sion shall  give  the  railroad  company  or  common  carriers 
to  be  affected  thereby  ten  days'  notice  of  the  time  and 
•  place  when  and  where  the  rates  will  be  fixed,  and  any 
such  railroad  or  common  carriers  shall  be  entitled  to 
be  heard  at  such  time  and  place  to  the  end  that  justice 
can  be  done. ' ' 

The  commission  started  its  work  of  organization  in 
April,  1907,  and  was  so  busily  engaged  in  perfecting  its 
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wnphints  snimDX£ed  lo  it  far  BOtiaxu  liaa  ix  ^vbs  not 
{NTcpared  to  enter  x^xm  nnr  iDPetiUcuiaii  of  jl  jfcnenQ 
imte  sdbednle  vxnil  1^  f  oDiTiriiig  jE^esr. 

Under  date  cf  Mazt^  IOl  19QS«  i^  cxammsBaon  isned 
a  oimlar  setting  f onii  the  seope  <Kf  sn  xiiPKX3£Wicm  tt 
be  nndeztakesi,  copies  of  miiicii  ^irere  derrdd  an  l^  xmii- 
OBS  rulroAds  openoing  ^vicfaiii  i^  fOacte  snd  lo  liie 
Tanoos    coBimaTsal    ctnte    and    m    lai^    smnber    of 


Hie  seope  of  tiie  i2iv<est3ga3aflBi  inefaided: 
L  Tbat  plan  of  rate^iiakixi^  for  tiie  best  liiKa^te 
id  tbe  state  as  a  ^viioile.  In  tids  fwimfrtacm,  tiie  eom- 
missioii  ecmsida^  (a)  tbe  adiisaHEtr  csf  prcmnlgatixig 
a  sdiednle  of  flat  Tate  TnTnTnrrnm  and  niainiium  cBstanoe 
tarifk;  (b)  tbe  advisability  of  promnlgatzng  a  sebedale 
of  flat  rates  mamnnm  distanoe  taxifi^;  <e)  Ibe  advisa- 
bflitr  of  peimitting  tbe  eanicTs  to  make  a  sebednle  of 
rates  to  jobbing  and  distributing  oent^^  loirer  tban  the 
sdiednles  of  rates  obtaining  between  son- jobbing  and 
non-distribating  centers. 

2.  An  examination  of  the  present  dassifieation  and 
tbe  read justm«[it  and  eorreetion  of  any  inequalities  or 
discriminations  that  may  exist. 

3.  An  examination  of  the  roles  as  to  TniniTnTim 
wei^ts  on  carload  shipments  and  the  correction  of  any 
mireasonable  and  nnjnst  roles. 

4.  An  examination  of  the  roles  and  regolations  of 
the  Tarions  carriers  applying  on  business  done  between 
stations  in  this  state,  and  the  correction  of  any  nnjnst 
and  unreasonable  rules. 

5.  An  examination  of  the  schedules  of  rates  and 
charges  now  in  effect  for  the  transportation  of  met* 
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ohandise  and  all  commodities  between  stations  in  this 
state,  and  the  readjustment  and  correction  of  any  and 
all  unreasonable  and  unjustly  discriminatory  rates. 

Pursuant  to  such  notice,  hearings  were  held  at  which 
were  representatives  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  state, 
besides  a  number  of  commercial  clubs  and  individual 
shippers,  and  at  which  the  commission  received  and 
heard  all  evidence  and  arguments  that  were  offered 
pertaining  to  the  matters  announced  in  the  foregoing. 
With  but  a  few  exceptions,  the  sentiments  expressed 
were  unanimous  that  the  promulgation  of  an  inflexible 
distance  tariff  would  not  prove  beneficial  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  state,  but  would  work  a  hardship  not 
only  on  the  manufacturer  and  jobber,  but  likewise  on 
the  consumer. 

That  portion  of  the  circular  relating  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  carriers,  minimum  weights,  and  clas- 
sification,  has  since  been  treated  separately  and  specific 
action  taken  by  the  commission  in  its  Nebraska  Classi- 
fication No.  1,  issued  October  31,  1911,  effective  Decem- 
ber 15, 1911,  the  preparation  of  which  took  many  months 
of  careful  investigation  and  numerous  hearings  in  order 
that  the  commission  might  be  fully  advised. 

No  further  action,  owing  to  intervening  causes,  was 
taken  in  connection  with  the  class  rate  adjustment  until 
July  6,  1909,  upon  which  date  the  commission  issued 
its  order  prescribing  certain  rates  for  use  between 
points  within  the  state.  These  rates  involved  radical 
reductions  in  the  then-existing  freight  rates,  the  effect- 
ive date  of  this,  however,  being  deferred  until  December 
1,  1909;  at  this  time,  the  Minnesota  Rate  Case  was 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  courts  and  further  pro- 
ceedings were  deferred  thereby.     This  issue,  as  pre- 
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vionsly  stated,  being  carried  to  the  highest  tribunal,  a 
final  decision  was  not  rendered  until  June  9,  1913. 

With  this  knotty  question  out  of  the  way,  the  com- 
mission felt  free  to  proceed  with  their  investigation  and 
promulgated  a  scale  of  maximum  rates  for  distributing 
stations  and  a  distance  tariff  applicable  in  connection 
with  other  traffic. 

(b)  Elements  in  the  Preparation  of  Distance  Schedtdes 

In  commenting  thereon,  the  Nebraska  Commission 
stated  that  all  distance  tariffs  class-rate  schedules 
should  be  made  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the 
territory  for  which  they  were  established;  but  a  brief 
explanation  of  how  distance  tariffs  class-rate  schedules 
are  usually  constructed  may  assist  in  making  plain  that 
portion  of  their  order  that  establishes  the  class  rates 
which  will  govern  the  transportation  charge  for  all 
freight  moving  under  the  Nebraska  Classification  No.  1 
and  wholly  within  this  state. 

Three  elements  are  always  used  in  the  construction 
of  distance  tariff  schedules:  (1)  Mileage  rate  of 
progression,  or  same  rate  zones;  (2)  money  rate  of 
progression  for  the  increased  distance;  (3)  percentage 
relationship  of  each  class  to  the  first  class  or  base  rate. 

1.  (a)  The  mileage  rate  of  progression  varies  in 
different  distance  tariffs,  and  usually  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  mileage  progression  in  the  same  tariff;  that 
is,  the  first  100  or  200  miles  may  be  divided  into  5-mile 
rates  of  progression,  then  beyond  200  miles  the  rate  of 
progression  may  be  stated  for  each  10  or  20  miles.  The 
idea  is  to  divide  the  distance  for  which  the  tariff  ii 
made  up  so  that  the  rates  to  two  stations,  say  5  mile 
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apart,  will  be  reasonably  uniform  and  without  sudden 
raises  in  the  rates,  which  would  tend  to  give  one  of  two 
neighboring  towns  the  advantage  over  the  other  in  the 
transportation  charge  on  any  article  or  commodity  of 
conmierce.  Let  us  assume  that  the  distance  tariff  pro- 
mulgated in  this  order  was  made  up  in  100-mile  rates 
of  progression;  then,  in  that  case,  the  first-class  rate 
would  be  stated  thus: 

1  to  100  mi 33  cents  per  cwt. 

100  to  200  mi 53  cents  per  cwt. 

200  to  300  mi 73  cents  per  cwt. 

300  to  400  mi 83  cents  per  cwt. 

400  to  500  mi 93  cents  per  cwt. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  if  there 
are  two  towns  one  of  which  is  100  miles  from  a  whole- 
sale or  jobbing  city,  the  other  located  105  miles  from 
the  same  jobbing  city  could  not  compete  for  business 
on  a  fair  basis.  The  town  located  100  miles  away  would 
have  a  20-cents  per  hundredweight  advantage  on  first- 
class  freight  over  the  other  in  the  transportation  charge. 
The  average  distance  between  all  stations  in  Nebraska 
is  approximately  7  miles.  In  the  eastern  or  central 
portion  of  this  state,  the  average  distance  between  sta- 
tions is  less  than  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  For 
this  reason  the  first  200  miles  of  the  distance  tariff 
herein  promulgated  is  stated  in  the  5-mile  rate  of 
progression  and  beyond  200  miles  in  10-mile  rates  of 
progression. 

2.  (a)  The  charge  for  different  distances  for  first- 
class  freight  is  always  used  as  a  basis  or  skeleton  on 
which  a  distance  tariff  schedule  is  constructed,  and  the 
amount  of  the  first-class  charge  is  based  on  the  mileage 
rate  of  progression.    Manifestly,  the  charge  for  5  miles 
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should  not  be  the  same  as  for  100  miles  in  a  tarifif 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  merchandise, 
so  that  if  it  be  determined  by  the  rate-making  body  that 
33  cents  per  hundredweight  on  first-class  freight  is  a 
reasonable  and  just  charge  for  a  haul  of  100  miles,  the 
question  of  what  the  charge  shall  be  for  each  5  miles 
from  5  to  100  miles  becomes  important. 

In  all  properly  constructed  distance  tariff  schedules 
there  should  be  an  initial  charge  for  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  carrier  at  the  two  terminals,  that  is,  the 
points  of  origin  and  destination.  This  terminal  charge 
should'  be  arrived  at  without  regard  to  how  far  the 
shipment  is  to  be  transported. 

(c)  Terminal  Costs 

This  commission's  investigation  of  terminal  costs  has 
been  most  extensive  and  will  be  spoken  of  again.  The 
question  of  what  items  of  cost  for  performing  the 
service  should  be  included  in  the  terminal  charge  and 
what  items  should  be  considered  in  the  haulage  cost,  is 
a  much  debated  question  and  is  at  the  present  time 
being  carefully  and  extensively  investigated  by  state 
and  federal  commissions.  After  the  two  terminal  costs 
have  been  determined,  the  amount  of  the  charge  which 
shall  be  added  to  the  terminal  charge  as  a  haulage  cost 
becomes  important  and  should  be  made  with  regard  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  transportation  must  be 
conducted.  A  haulage  charge  should  be  greater  in  a 
mountainous  territory  than  in  a  level  or  non-moun- 
tainous country.  In  the  distance  tariff  herein  adopted 
these  questions  have  been  carefully  considered  by  the 
commission. 

3.     (a)  This  question  will  be  more  fully  explained 
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in  other  portions  of  this  chapter.  In  formulating  a 
correctly  constructed  distance  tariff  this  question  is 
very  important,  and  possibly  the  hardest  of  a  correct 
and  scientific  solution.  The  relationship  of  the  less- 
than-carload  and  carload  traffic  is  so  close,  being  fre- 
quently carried  under  the  same  class  in  the  classification, 
that  the  question  becomes  very  complex. 

In  preparing  its  tentative  scale  set  forth  in  original 
Order  No.  19,  the  Nebraska  Commission  followed  very 
closely  the  Minnesota  scale  and  method.  That  schedule 
was  such  that  each  rate  for  each  class,  for  any  distance, 
bears  such  an  exact  relation  to  each  other  rate  that 
given  a  single  rate  for  any  class  for  a  stated  distance, 
any  other  rate  can  be  ascertained  by  mathematical 
calculation  and  without  reference  to  the  schedule  itself. 
The  schedule  starts  with  the  same  base  rate  of  12  cents 
per  hundredweight  first  class  for  a  5-mile  haul  and 
under  and  increases  one  cent  per  hundredweight  for 
every  5  miles  or  fraction  thereof  up  to  200  miles.  From 
that  distance  it  increases  one  cent  per  hundredweight 
for  every  10  miles  up  to  300  miles  and  thereafter  one 
cent  per  hundredweight  for  every  20  miles.  The  rates 
in  both  schedules  for  the  other  classes  bear  a  fixed  per- 
centage relation  of  the  corresponding  rates  for  the  first 
class. 

(d)  Basic  Factors 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  the  sources  that 
this  commission  consulted  in  acquiring  data  to  g^de 
them  in  the  disposition  of  this  case.  They  state  that 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  data  covering  the  direct 
operating  cost  in  handling  the  various  classes  of  traffic, 
they   made   the    following   investigation   covering   the 
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operation  of  the  Chicago,  Book  Island  &  Pacific  Railway 
in  this  state: 

(a)  Train  sheets  covering  movement  of  all  trains 
operated  in  Nebraska  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1909  were 
examined  and  compiled.  Separate  tabulations  of  the 
through  and  local  freight  and  passenger  trains  were 
made. 

(b)  The  time  lost  by  local  trains  in  meeting  through 
freight  and  passenger  trains  and  in  doing  construction 
work,  and  the  amount  of  overtime  consumed  by  local 
freight  train  crews  was  ascertained. 

(c)  The  number  of  revenue  ton  miles  of  intrastate 
carload  business  for  a  four  months'  period  handled  on 
through  and  local  trains  was  determined. 

(d)  The  freight  conductors'  wheel  reports  of  all 
trains  operated  in  the  state,  in  whole  or  in  part,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  four  months  were  tabulated  and  sub- 
divided as  to  local  and  through  trains  and  the  number 
of  gross  and  lading  ton  miles  handled  by  the  two  classes 
ascertained. 

(e)  The  number  of  tons  of  coal  consumed  by  each 
engine  in  freight  and  passenger  service,  operated  on 
train  divisions,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  Nebraska,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  two  months  was  tabulated  and  separated 
as  between  passenger  and  freight  and  through  and  local 
trains. 

(f )  The  corresponding  tabulation  for  the  same  period 
was  made  on  train  and  engine  men's  cost 

(g)  A  complete  record  of  non-revenue  lading  ton 
miles  (company  material)  handled  in  whole  or  in  part 
within  Nebraska  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  of  1909  was 
tabulated  and  separated  as  between  through  and  local 
trains. 
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The  data  so  obtained,  together  with  reports  filed  with 
the  railroad  company,  as  required  by  the  conunission, 
furnished  a  reasonably  accurate  foundation  for  the 
determination  of  the  direct  operating  cost  of  both  pas- 
senger and  freight  traffic,  subdivided  as  between  state 
and  interstate,  through  and  local.  The  tabulations 
above  referred  to,  the  methods  of  their  application,  and 
the  determinations  made  therefrom,  were  introduced  in 
evidence  in  the  federal  court  in  the  cases  involving  the 
validity  of  1907  rate  laws  and  are  a  part  of  the  record 
in  that  investigation. 

In  addition  thereto  the  commission  made  a  complete 
abstract  of  every  waybill  covering  the  movement  of 
intrastate  traffic  on  certain  Nebraska  roads  for  a  period 
of  four  months  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Bailway  Company,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Bailroad  Company,  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  lines  and  for  a  period  of  two  months  on  the 
Chicago  &  North- Western  Bailway  Company's  lines 
within  this  state.  This  portion  of  the  investigation 
involved  the  handling  of  approximately  a  million  and 
a  half  of  state  and  interstate  waybills.  The  transcrib- 
ing of  the  intrastate  shipments  on  to  permanent  records 
filled  sixty-two  volumes  of  twenty  thousand  pages  and 
contained  approximately  seven  hundred  thousand 
entries. 

So  far  as  we  are  advised  no  such  searching  or  far- 
reaching  investigation  of  this  character  has  ever  been 
attempted  by  any  rate-making  body.  That  the  months 
used  were  a  fair  average  for  the  entire  year  and  that 
the  compilation  was  accurate  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  waybill  charges  for  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton  &   Quincy   Bailroad    Company's    less-than-carload 
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ft)  Comparuttms: 
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The  Interstate  Gommeroe  Coomnissioii  in  tiie  decison 
prepared  by  Commissioner  Pronty,  in  the  ease  of  tbe 
Iowa  State  Board  of  Bailroad  Commissioners  t.  Ari- 
zona Eastern  Bailroad  Company  ei  o2.,  pncmmlgated  a 
mileage  sdiedule  of  rates  eovering  the  movement  of 
traffic  under  dass  rates  fzom  interior  Iowa  towns  to 
Nebraska  and  other  western  points.  The  Nebraska 
Commission  was  not  a  party  to,  nor  did  it  participate 
in,  the  hearings  resulting  in  the  Pronty  scale.  The 
iqpplication  of  the  long-and-short-hanl  danse  to  said 
scale  placed  the  towns  in  Nebraska,  particolariy  Omaha, 
Lincoln,  and  Fremont,  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in 
Nebraska  Territory  with  the  intermediate  Iowa  jobbing 
towns,  Sionx  City  and  Council  Bhiffs.  This  commission 
was  not,  at  tiiat  time^  prepared  to  promulgate  its  sched- 
ule and  in  the  hope  that  the  Prouty  scale,  with  which 
the  Iowa  Commission  was  dissatisfied  ia  certain  par- 
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ly  might  be  revised  and  the  date  of  its  taking 
effeet  postponed,  held  a  conference  with  Mr.  Prouty  at 
Washington,  at  which  were  present  the  chairman  of  the 
Iowa  Commission  and  the  traffic  managers  of  the  com- 
mercial dnbs  of  Council  Bluffs,  Sioux  City,  Omaha, 
Lincoln,  and  Orand  Island.  Among  other  matters  con- 
sidered was  the  relationship,  or  percentage,  of  fourth- 
class  rates  to  the  first-dass  and  sixth-class,  rates.  Under 
the  Prouty  scale  fourth-class  is  50  per  cent  and  fifth- 
dass  is  40  per  cent  of  first  class.  The  Prouty  scale  is 
the  composite  result  of  an  exhaustive  comparison  of 
dass-rate  tariffs  promulgated  by  state  commissions  and 
others  voluntarily  issued  by  carriers.  When  it  was 
made  clear  to  Mr.  Prouty  that  the  bulk  of  the  jobbing 
traffic  in  this  territory  moved  inbound  fifth-class  car- 
load and  outbound  fourth-class  less-than-carload,  and 
that  this  commission's  analysis  of  the  traffic  movement 
of  intrastate  shipments  within  this  state  showed  that 
only  .67  of  one  per  cent  of  the  carload  traffic  moved 
on  fourth-class  rates,  he  frankly  admitted  his  fourth- 
dass  relationship  was  too  low. 

For  reasons  unnecessary  to  discuss,  nothing  was 
accomplished  in  securing  a  revision  of  the  Prouty  scale, 
but  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  Iowa  Commis- 
sion, the  effective  date  of  the  Prouty  scale  was  post- 
poned from  April  1,  1914,  to  June  1,  1914. 

Subsequently,  the  carriers,  upon  checking  out  the 
effect  of  the  Prouty  scale  on  the  Missoun  Biver  points, 
found  that  by  the  application  of  this  scale  from  interior 
Iowa  to  Kansas  points  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  established  rates  from  Missouri  Biver 
points  to  Kansas  destinations,  which  was  not  the  intent 
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Certain  deviations  from  this  scale  vere  saneskmed  by 
the  eommission  in  so  far  as  tbe  idot^  irqx>naz:i  ^obldnc 
fentei^  in  the  state  were  eonoemed.  Tbe  following 
plan  was  cfnploTcd.  * 

1.  The  rales  preseribed  in  the  distance  tariffs 
ad<^ted  are  the  rates  established  to  and  from  Omaha, 
except  in  a  few  instances  where  short-line  distance  con- 
trols and  except  further  in  certain  instances  where  the 
application  of  the  federal  longr-and-short-hanl  danse 
applied  to  the  Prontr  scale  establishes  lower  rates  from 
Upper  Missonri  Biver  Crossings,  in  whidi  said  rates 
are  naed  as  a  maxinnmL 
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TABLE  7 


Nbbkaska  State  Distance  Bates 
Gekebal  Obdbb  No.  19 


Rates 

IN  Cents  peb  100  Pounm 

MZLBS 

CUasea^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A 

B 

C 

t) 

£ 

6 

14 

11.9 

9.8 

8.4 

6.3 

7 

4.9 

4.2 

3.5 

2.4 

10 

15 

12.8 

10.5 

9 

6.8 

7.5 

5.3 

4.5 

3.8 

2.6 

16 

16 

13.6 

11.2 

9.6 

7.2 

8 

5.6 

4.8 

4 

2.7 

20 

17 

14.5 

11.9 

10.2 

7.7 

8.5 

6 

5.1 

4.3 

2.9 

26 

18 

15.3 

12.6 

10.8 

8.1 

9 

6.3 

5.4 

4^ 

3.1 

80 

19 

16.2 

13.3 

11.4 

8.6 

9.5 

6.7 

5.7 

4.8 

3.2 

86 

20 

17 

14 

12 

9 

10 

7 

6 

5 

3.4 

40 

21 

17.9 

14.7 

12.6 

9.5 

10.5 

7.4 

6.3 

5.3 

3.6 

46 

22 

18.7 

15.4 

13.2 

9.9 

11 

7.7 

6.6 

5.5 

3.7 

60 

23 

10.6 

16.1 

13.8 

10.4 

11.5 

8.1 

6.9 

6.8 

3.9 

66 

24 

20.4 

16.8 

14.4 

10.8 

12 

8.4 

7.2 

6 

4.1 

60 

25 

21.3 

17.5 

15 

11.3 

12.5 

8.8 

7.5 

6.3 

4.3 

66 

26 

22.1 

18.2 

15.6 

11.7 

13 

9.1 

7.8 

6.5 

4.4 

70 

27 

23 

18.9 

16.2 

12.2 

\3^ 

9.5 

8.1 

6.8 

4.6 

76 

28 

23.8 

19.6 

16.8 

12.6 

14 

9.8 

8.4 

7 

4.8 

80 

20 

24.7 

20.3 

17.4 

13.1 

U^ 

10.2 

8.7 

7.3 

4.9 

86 

30 

25.5 

21 

18 

13.5 

15 

10.5 

9 

7.6 

5.1 

•0 

31 

26.4 

21.7 

18.6 

14 

15.5 

10.9 

9.3 

7.8 

5.3 

96 

32 

27.2 

22.4 

19.2 

14.4 

16 

11.2 

9.6 

8 

5.4 

100 

33 

28.1 

23.1 

19.8 

14.9 

16.5 

11.6 

9.9 

8.3 

5.6 

106 

34 

28.9 

23.8 

20.4 

15.3 

17 

11.9 

10.2 

8.5 

6.8 

no 

35 

20.8 

UA 

21 

15.8 

17J5 

12.3 

10.5 

8.8 

6 

116 

36 

30.6 

25.2 

21.6 

16.2 

18 

12.6 

10.8 

9 

6.1 

120 

37 

31.5 

25.9 

22.2 

16.7 

18.5 

13 

11.1 

9.3 

6.3 

126 

38 

32.3 

26.6 

22.8 

17.1 

19 

13.3 

11.4 

9.5 

6.5 

130 

30 

33.2 

27.3 

23.4 

17.6 

19J( 

13.7 

11.7 

9.8 

6.6 

136 

40 

34 

28 

24 

18 

20 

14 

12 

10 

6.8 

140 

41 

34.0 

28.7 

24.6 

18.5 

20J( 

14.4 

12.3 

10.3 

7 

145 

42 

35.7 

29.4 

25.2 

18.9 

21 

14.7 

12.6 

10.5 

7.1 

150 

43 

36.6 

30.1 

25.8 

19.4 

21.6 

15.1 

12.9 

10.8 

7.3 

166 

44 

37.4 

30.8 

26.4 

19.8 

22 

15.4 

13.2 

11 

7.6 

160 

45 

38.3 

31.5 

27 

20.3 

22.5 

15.8 

13.5 

11.3 

7.7 

165 

46 

39.1 

32.2 

27.6 

20.7 

23 

16.1 

13.8 

11.6 

7.8 

170 

47 

40 

32.9 

28.2 

21.2 

23.5 

16.5 

14.1 

11.8 

8 

176 

48 

40.8 

33.6 

28.8 

21.6 

24 

16.8 

14.4 

12 

8.2 

180 

40 

41.7 

34.3 

29.4 

22.1 

24.5 

17.2 

14.7 

12.3 

8.3 

185 

50 

i2^ 

35 

30 

22.5 

25 

17.5 

15 

12.5 

8.6 

190 

51 

43.4 

35.7 

30.6 

23 

25.5 

17.9 

16.8 

12.8 

8.7 
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4.  In  determining  the  sohedules  from  Orand  Island 
and  Hastings,  two  equalizing  methods  have  been  adopted : 
(a)  Equalization  between  the  two  cities  is  obtained  by 
applying  the  distance  tariff  schedule,  except  as  to 
fourth  class,  from  the  more  distant  city  to  a  point 
approximately  60  miles  beyond  the  nearer  city  and 
grading  the  rates  from  the  nearer  city  into  the  rates 
at  the  60-mile  point.  Beyond  that  point,  the  rates  are 
the  same  from  both  cities  on  all  classes,  (b)  The  rates 
from  both  cities  are  equalized  with  Omaha,  Lincoln, 
Fremont,  and  Beatrice  on  fourth-class  shipments,  to 
stations  north,  west,  and  south,  by  ascertaining  the 
Omaha  f ourth-dass  rate  to  such  stations  and  deducting 
therefrom  the  fifth-class  rate,  Omaha  to  Orand  Island 
and  Hastings.  This  method  is  identical  with  the  exist- 
ing method,  save  and  except  wherever  the  above  method 
would  determine  a  fourth-class  rate  from  Hastings  or 
Orand  Island  lower  than  the  fifth-class  rates  under  the 
distance  schedule  from  the  same  cities,  the  said  fifth- 
olass  distance  rates  have  been  applied  as  a  miniinum. 

5.  The  rates  from  Norfolk  to  points  west  and  north 
have  been  equalized  with  Omaha,  Lincoln,  and  Fremont 
on  fourth  class  in  the  same  manner  as  Hastings  and 
Orand  Island.  Distance  tariff  applies  to  all  other 
territory. 

6.  The  rates  from  Kearney  to  points  on  the  Union 
Pacific  have  be^i  equalized  with  Omaha,  Lincoln,  and 
Fremont  on  fourth  class  in  the  same  manner  as  Hast- 
ings and  Orand  Island.  The  distance  schedule  is 
applied  to  all  other  territory,  save  and  except  that  at 
stations  west  of  Kenesaw  on  the  Burlington  the  Hast- 
ings rates  are  applied  as  a  maximum. 

The  application  of  the  distance  tariff  schedule  from 
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Omaha  determined  a  like  application  of  that  schedule 
from  Ciolnmbns,  Nebraska  Oily,  Fairbory,  and  St  Paul, 
save  and  except  in  certain  instanoes  where  short-line 
distances  become  a  maximum  by  the  long  lines. 

An  examination  of  the  tariffs  and  schedules  will  dem- 
onstrate that  these  cities  can  reach  a  wider  territory 
and  on  a  more  equitable  basis  from  the  rate  standpoint 
than  has  been  in  effect 

In  conclusion,  the  commission  stated,  ^^We  do  not 
maintain  that  the  distance  schedule  adopted  is  the  last 
word  or  summum  bonum  of  distance  schedules.  Expe- 
rience will  imdoubtedly  disclose  wherein  we  have  failed 
to  reach  that  much-to-be-desired  result  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  carriers  will  exercise  the  same 
spirit  of  fairness  which  has  characterized  the  commis- 
sion throughout  the  course  of  this  investigation,  and 
accept  the  schedules  herein  established  without  delay." 

The  final  decision  in  the  general  order  became  effect- 
ive September  6,  1914,  on  which  day  the  rates  were  put 
into  effect  by  the  carriers. 

We  have  gone  into  this  particular  adjustment  in  great 
detail,  possibly  more  so  than  the  subject  warrants,  but 
while  many  of  our  readers  may  be  conversant  with  the 
many  details  involved  in  the  construction  of  rates,  there 
are  others  who  are  not,  and  for  their  sake  we  ask  the 
indulgence  of  their  more  fortunate  brethren. 

(g)  Conclusion 

A  comparison  of  the  adopted  scale  with  the  tentative 
scale  as  promulgated  in  general  Order  No.  19  will  dis- 
close the  following  changes  : 

1.    The  base  rate  of  12  cents,  first  class,  5  miles,  has 
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been  increased  to  14  cents.  This  base  rate  is  made  up 
largely  of  terminal  costs,  and  the  evidence  submitted  by 
the  carriers  and  the  result  of  the  conunission's  own 
investigation  of  the  actual  operating  costs  under  the 
Lincoln  terminal,  together  with  other  studies,  convince 
us  that  the  12-cent  basis  was  too  low,  at  least  in  this 
state. 

2.  The  percentage  relationship  was  established  as 
follows:  First-class,  100  per  cent;  second-class,  85  per 
cent;  third-class,  70  per  cent;  fourth-^dass,  60  per  cent; 
fifth-class,  45  per  cent;  Class- A,  50  per  cent;  Class-B, 
35  per  cent ;  Class-C,  30  per  cent ;  Class-D,  25  per  cent ; 
Class-E,  17  per  cent. 

3.  The  progression  of  the  first-class  rate  of  2  cents 
per  hundredweight  applied  to  each  additional  10  miles 
of  haul  up  to  a  distance  of  200  miles  and  thereafter 
applied  to  every  additional  20  miles  of  haul  in  the 
original  order  is  applied  under  the  final  scale  to  every 
10  miles  up  to  a  distance  of  400  miles  and  thereafter 
to  every  20  miles.  The  analysis  of  the  traffic  as  dis^ 
closed  by  the  waybill  compilation,  in  addition  to  the 
evidence  submitted,  further  convinced  the  conmiission 
that  the  percentages  adopted  in  the  final  scale  and  that 
the  rate  of  progp^ession  should  be  modified  as  set  forth 
in  Table  7. 

The  changes  from  the  original  scale  effect  an  increase 
in  the  rates  over  the  original  schedule  as  a  whole. 
Competitive  conditions  are  such  in  this  state  that  a  dif- 
ferent scale  of  class  rates  on  different  lines  is  hardly 
practical  inasmuch  as  competitive  conditions  arising 
from  the  paralleling  and  intersecting  of  the  various 
lines  of  railroad  would  determine  the  rate,  and  while 
a  lower  schedule  than  the  one  adopted  might  be  justified 
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CHAPTER  V 


1.  Missouri 

About  the  year  1904,  the  state  of  Missoari  prescribed 
rate  schedules  for  the  use  of  carriers  operating  within 
the  state  and  applicable  on  all  intrastate  traffic. 

Owing  to  the  dissimilarity  of  traffic  conditions,  the 
state  was  divided  into  two  zones,  the  main  line  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas 
City  marking  the  division  of  the  zones.  To  all  points 
on  and  north  thereof,  the  rates  shown  in  Table  8  are 
applied. 

In  arriving  at  an  equitable  basis,  the  state  divided, 
or  classified,  the  roads  into  four  gp^oups,  or  classes, 
designated  as  ''Class  A,  Class  B,  Class  C,  and  Class  D." 

Class  A  included  all  through  or  trunk-line  railroads 
and  all  branch  roads  owned,  leased,  controlled,  or  occu- 
pied by  such  through  or  trunk-line  railroad  companies, 
or  corporations. 

Class  B  included  all  other  railroads  or  parts  of  rail- 
roads owned,  leased,  controlled,  or  occupied,  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  owned,  leased,  controlled,  or  occupied, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  any  trunk-line  company 
or  corporation. 

Class  C  shall  include  all  other  railroads  of  a  greaier 
length  than  45  miles. 

Class  D  includes  all  roads  less  than  45  miles  in  length 
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Class  O:    Lomber,  lath,  and  shingles  in  carloads  at 
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SOyOOO  pounds  TninimiiTn  weight,  not  exceeding  5  cents 
per  hundredweight  for  the  first  25  miles,  and  not  exceed- 
ing %  cent  per  hundredweight  for  the  second  25  miles 
or  fractional  part  thereof,  and  not  exceeding  %  cent 
per  hundredweight  for  each  additional  25  miles  or  frac- 
tional part  thereof. 

Class  H:  On  live-stock  in  carloads,  in  common  cars, 
measuring  inside  from  29  feet  to  and  induding  30  feet 
and  6  inches  in  length  (to  be  known  as  standard  cars) 
not  exceeding  $8  per  carload  for  the  first  25  miles  and 
not  exceeding  $4  per  carload  for  the  second  25  miles  or 
fractional  part  thereof,  and  not  exceeding  $2  per  car- 
load for  each  additional  25  miles  or  fractional  part 
thereof  of  over  12  miles.  For  the  carriage  of  any  of  the 
articles  comprising  Class  H,  in  cars  of  other  lengths  for 
the  distances  above  specified,  the  following  percentages 
of  the  foregoing  rates  per  carload  shall  not  be  exceeded, 
viz.,  in  cars  of  less  than  29  feet,  94  per  cent;  in  cars  of 
length  over  30^  feet  to  and  including  32  feet,  104  per 
cent;  in  cars  of  length  over  32  feet  to  and  including  33 
feet  and  9  inches,  107  per  cent;  in  cars  of  length  over 
33  feet  and  9  inches  to  and  including  36  feet,  110  per 
cent;  in  cars  of  length  over  36  feet  to  and  induding  38 
feet,  113  per  cent;  in  cars  of  length  over  38  feet  to  and 
including  40  feet,  116  per  cent;  in  cars  of  length  over 
40  feet  to  and  including  42  feet,  125  per  cent ;  in  cars  of 
length  over  42  feet  to  and  including  44  feet,  135  per 
cent;  all  the  foregoing  lengths  to  be  taken  by  inside 
measur^nents. 

Class  I:  Carloads  of  20,000  pounds  minimum  weight, 
not  exceeding  $14  per  carload  for  the  first  25  miles  and 
not  exceeding  $2  per  carload  for  the  second  25  miles  or 
fractional  part  thereof  and  not  exceeding  $2  per  carload 
for  each  additional  25  miles  or  fractional  part  thereof. 
For  a  carload  of  40,000  pounds  of  minimum  weight 
undressed  stone,  crushed  rock,  sand,  railroad  ties,  cord 
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poted  from  the  pcMnt  vbere  it  is  recarcd  to  tbe  paiu 
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from  one  road  to  another.  In  this  dxriska  are  plaoed 
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It  win  be  obsar-ed  that  the  eondnding  paragra|A  of 
the  above  section  provides  f  m*  the  establishment  of  joint 
rates.  However,  with  the  abolishment  of  the  railroad 
and  warehouse  board  of  the  state  and  the  substiistion  of 
the  public  service  eommission  therefor,  this  proviso  was 
repealed.  The  public  service  comimssion  stat^  in 
connection  therewith  in  their  second  annual  report  that 
Section  3211  B.  S.  Mo.  1909  provides  for  the  applica- 
tion of  continuous  mileage  for  shipments  moving  via 
two  or  more  lines.  It  was  held  by  the  ccMnmission  in 
the  Case  Xo.  99  that  the  public  service  commission  law 
dearly  repealed  that  portion  of  Section  324L  This 
resulted  in  little  injury  to  the  shippers  of  the  state 
as  there  have  been  no  provisions  for  the  application  of 
through  rates  between  points  in  Missouri  in  any  of  the 
railroad  and  warehouse  conmussion  orders;  and  the 
ccmtinnous  mileage  provision  in  Section  3241  referred 
only  to  the  ccmunodities  covered  thereby  and  was  never 
in  effect  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  As  soon  as  this  action 
was  taken  by  the  commission  and  the  question  was  de&- 
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nitely  decided  upon,  a  proceeding  was  initiated  by  the 
commission  to  determine  the  necessity  of  through  rates 
and  routes  on  all  conmiodities ;  and  the  case  was  set 
for  hearing  and  testimony  taken  in  September  and  final 
testimony  in  December.  There  are  certain  joint  rates 
in  effect  between  points  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  For 
example,  on  classes  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  points  on 
the  Wabash  and  to  points  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  through  rates  are  quoted  in  connection  with 
lines  operating  out  of  St  Joseph,  but  as  a  general 
proposition,  the  through  rates  are  not  in  effect  between 
points  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  when  a  shipment 
is  made  from  a  point  on  one  line  to  a  point  on  any  other 
line,  it  results  in  the  combination  of  local  rates  of  each 
road  being  applied. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  table  that  certain 
additional  group  rates  are  shown  in  connection  with  the 
regular  classification  division;  these  groups  are  applied 
in  connection  with  the  following  conmiodities: 


Group 

1. 

Wheat,  fiour,  flaxseed,  millet,  Hungarian  feed. 

Group 

2. 

Com,  oats,  barley,  other  grain  and  mill  stuffs. 

Group 

3. 

Lumber  and  articles  taking  lumber  rates. 

Group 

4. 

Salt,  lime,  cement,  plaster,  stucco. 

Group 

5. 

Horses  and  mules. 

Group 

6. 

Cattle  and  calves. 

Group 

7. 

Hogs,  single  deck. 

Group 

8. 

Sheep  and  goats,  single  deck. 

Group 

9. 

Hard  coal. 

Group 

10. 

Soft  coal. 

Group 

11. 

Mine  props  and  cord  wood. 

Certain  additional  groups  have  been  incorporated  in 
connection  with   this   scale   since   it   was   formulated. 
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tables  of  the  carriers  should  be  employedi  they  being 
required  to  post  and  file  issues  indicating  the  actual 
distance  between  various  stations  on  their  line,  and 
where  maximum  rates  are  provided  by  statute  or  other- 
wise, the  rates  prescribed  for  that  distance  cannot  be 
exceeded. 


CHAPTER  VI 


1.  Kansas 

During  the  year  1914,  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  state  of  Kansas, 
directing  investigations  to  be  made  touching  on  all  the 
class  and  commodity  rates  now  in  effect  in  the  state 
of  Kansas.  One  hearing  in  this  case  was  held  before 
the  commission  in  the  month  of  June,  and  a  large 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  preparation  for  the 
further  hearing  of  the  investigation  of  this  matter. 
This  case  involves  the  establishment  of  a  general  sched- 
ule of  rates  covering  all  classes  and  commodities  for 
application  in  this  state.  It  is  an  investigation  involv- 
ing a  great  deal  of  labor  and  will,  necessarily,  require 
some  time  for  its  further  consideration.  The  commis- 
sion, upon  the  completion  of  this  investigation,  hopes 
to  be  able  to  adopt  a  general  tariff  covering  rates  on 
all  classes  and  commodities  which  are  named  and 
described  in  the  classification  of  freight 

In  the  interim  the  rates  indicated  in  Tables  10  and  11 
are  being  observed  by  the  common  carriers  on  intrastate 
traffic.  Table  10  indicates  the  class  rates,  and  Table  11 
indicates  the  various  commodity  rates  which  are  fixed 
by  statute. 
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TABLE  : 

[0 

Kansas  Local  Distance  Tariff 

Applying  between 

Points  in 

THE 

State  of  Kansas 

Merchandise 

Carload  Classes 

Miles 

In  Cents  per 

100  Pounds 

In  Cents  per  100  Pounds 

CUflBM* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

A 

B 

0 

D 

ff 

6 

13 

11 

9 

7 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

3 

10 

15 

13 

11 

9 

7 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

16 

18 

15 

13 

11 

8 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

20 

20 

17 

15 

13 

0 

9 

8 

7 

5 

4 

26 

22 

19 

17 

14 

10 

10 

9 

7 

6 

4i 

30 

24 

21 

19 

15 

11 

11 

9 

8 

4; 

• 

36 

26 

23 

20 

17 

12 

12 

10 

8 

6 

40 

28 

25 

21 

19 

13 

13 

10 

8 

6 

46 

30 

27 

23 

20 

14 

14 

11 

0 

61 

60 

32 

29 

26 

21 

16 

16 

11 

9 

6* 

66 

34 

30 

27 

22 

16 

16 

12 

10 

8 

6 

60 

36 

32 

28 

23 

17 

17 

12 

10 

8 

6 

66 

38 

34 

29 

24 

18 

18 

13 

11 

8 

«* 

70 

40 

36 

31 

25 

19 

10 

13 

11 

8 

ei 

76 

42 

38 

33 

26 

20 

20 

14 

12 

8 

7 

80 

44 

40 

34 

27 

22 

21 

14 

12 

8 

7 

85 

46 

41 

35 

28 

23 

22 

15 

13 

9 

7 

00 

48 

42 

36 

29 

25 

23 

15 

13 

9 

7 

96 

50 

43 

37 

30 

26 

23 

16 

14 

10 

7» 

100 

62 

44 

38 

31 

27 

24 

16 

14 

10 

7* 

106 

54 

45 

30 

32 

28 

24 

17 

15 

11 

8 

110 

56 

46 

40 

33 

29 

25 

17 

15 

11 

8 

116 

56 

47 

41 

34 

30 

25 

18 

16 

12 

8* 

120 

57 

48 

43 

35 

31 

26 

18 

16 

12 

0 

126 

58 

49 

44 

36 

32 

26 

19 

17 

12 

14 

130 

59 

50 

45 

38 

33 

27 

19 

17 

12 

H 

136 

60 

51 

46 

38 

33 

27 

20 

18 

12 

10 

140 

61 

52 

47 

39 

34 

28 

20 

18 

12 

10 

146 

62 

54 

48 

40 

35 

28 

21 

19 

13 

10* 

150 

63 

55 

49 

40 

35 

29 

21 

19 

13 

10* 

165 

64 

66 

50 

41 

36 

29 

22 

20 

13 

lOJ 

160 

65 

67 

62 

41 

36 

30 

22 

20 

14 

11 

165 

66 

68 

63 

42 

37 

30 

23 

20 

14 

11 

170 

67 

69 

54 

42 

37 

31 

23 

20 

14 

11 

176 

68 

60 

55 

43 

33 

31 

24 

21 

15 

11* 

180 

69 

61 

56 

44 

39 

32 

24 

21 

15 

11* 

>  6oyerned  by  the  Wectem  OlaMlflcatSon. 
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TABLE  10— Continued 


MiLXS 


186 
190 
196 
200 
210 
220 
230 
240 
260 
260 
270 
280 
290 
300 
310 
320 
330 
340 
350 
360 
370 
380 
390 
400 
410 
420 
430 
440 
460 


MfXCHANDISE 

Tn  Cents  per  100  Pounds 


Carload  Classes 
In  Cents  per  100  Pounds 


Classes 


1 


70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

76 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

86 

86 

87 

88 

92 

96 

100 

106 

110 

115 

120 

125 

130 

134 


62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

76 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

84 

88 

92 

97 

102 

106 

108 

110 

112 

114 


56 
67 
67 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
76 
79 
82 
83 
85 
87 
89 
91 
93 
05 


45 
45 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
64 
67 
70 
73 
76 
79 
82 
85 
87 
88 


A 


B 


O 


D 


40 
40 
41 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
59 
62 
65 
68 
70 
72 
74 
75 
76 
77 


32 
33 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
52 
55 
57 
58 
59 
61 
63 
64 
65 
66 


25 

25 

26- 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

32^ 

33 

33i 

34 

34^ 

35 

35i 

36 

36^ 

38 

40 

42 

44 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


21 

21 

22 

22 

23 

23 

24 

24 

25 

25 

26 

26 

27 

27 

28 

28 

29 

29 

30 

32 

33^ 

34 

35 

36 

36^ 

37 

38 

39 

40 


15 
15 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
18 
18 
19 
20 
20 
20 
21 
22 
22 
22 
23 
23 
25 
26 
28 
29 
31 
32 
33 
35 
36 
37 


£ 


m 

Hi 
12 

12 

12i 

12i 

12i 
13 

13* 

14 

15 

15 

16 

16 

17 

17 

18 

18i 

19 

20 

20 

20 

21 

22 

23 

23* 

24 

24* 

25 


(a)  Joint  Rates 

Where  trafBc  moves  over  the  lines  of  two  or  more 
carriers,  independently  operated  or  managed,  rates  are 
oonstmcted  on  the  basis  of  the  sums  of  locals. 

(6)  Minimum  Charge 

Between  stations  in  Kansas  shipments  will  be  charged 
for  at  actual  weight  at  tariff  rate  but  in  no  case  less  than 
twenty-five  (25)  cents. 
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TABLE  11 

DiSTANCB  COHHODITT  BaTBS  APPUCABLB  ON  EjUTOAB  ImSASTAIS 

Trutio 


^ 


IS. 


s. 


fSS 


^. 


SI! 

Si! 


3. 


IPii 


a  8£ 


a« 


I 


8" 


m 


»»  '■■-ET 


:ii<s^  iin:  zjrestfmw  £i:^  TnL:.inmiL  I^Ik3^  ic 


vifiL  ff   ^2if^   izxii  ^jiaL    jJ-    i^  r^sfasumiijiif    xeul   tiul- 


-^      ^^ .     -  - -fcfc.  *  ^»      J^i  r  "^  — '^  ^  —  :    f»     . r,    — *  *-  t'     - 

or  clauses  ir.  ril-^  -ir  rexr-i-^'-igg   :•:   Mri:s^:j>Hii!tr  lt?- 

flie  matter  is  ctiisiiTr^i  c:   frrriSH:!!^  t»i.':c.*  ziirrre?:. 
sadi  rates  ar?  s^zsz^^Zii-^i  if  ir-E-rizx  iz-tri^-ii:^  rriSe. 

tnthorized  nai-rr  S=«i:t:  CL  «r^Az:'rr  Jl".  :f  li-r  1>I4 

int  is  Sled  with  tL^  fctersia:*'  G:^ciz>=r»  O 


Session  Law?,    azi-i-  i:  aJZr^czi^  ^.t^er-^-itr-  rrirre.  ^:c:- 
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against  the  operation  of  such  rates  and  request  made 
for  suspension,  pending  an  investigation  of  their  reason- 
ableness. In  such  cases  the  burden  is  upon  the  carriers 
to  show  that  their  proposed  rates  are  just  and  reason- 
able. Closest  scrutiny  of  tariffs  is  necessary  as 
increases  can  be  effected  by  the  compilation  of,  or 
addition  to,  a  rule  or  regulation,  as  well  as  in  a  rate 
or  classification  rating." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  noted  that  this  state 
prescribes  no  maximum  rates,  and,  as  is  the  case  with 
Wisconsin,  carriers  initiate  the  rates  subject  to  the 
approval  and  sanction  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners 
of  South  Dakota. 

Representative  class  rates  applying  between  points  on 
the  Pierre,  Rapid  City  &  Northwestern  Railway  and 
also  the  distances  between  the  principal  points  on  this 
line,  are  indicated  in  Tables  12  and  13. 

For  the  first  one  hundred  miles  the  rates  are  based  on 
five  mile  rates  of  progression,  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  miles  on  ten  mile  rates  of  progression  and  on 
twenty  mile  rates  of  progression  for  distances  over  three 
hundred  miles. 

These  rates  are  considerably  higher  than  the  Nebraska 
state  rates,  due  largely  to  the  traffic  diaracteristics  of 
this  state,  the  volume  of  tonnage  being  considerable  less 
than  that  of  Nebraska.  This  combined  with  increased 
operating  costs  justifies  the  higher  scale. 

In  conjunction  with  this  table,  there  is  also  repro- 
duced a  distance  table  giving  the  distances  between  the 
various  points   on  the   Pierre,  Rapid   City  &   North- 
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Distance  Rates  Applicable  between  Points  on  the  Piebbb, 
Rapid  City  &  Northwestern  Railway 


Rates  i.n  Cents  r 


16.5     13.6     10.5       9.5 


1S.5     12.5     10.6       8.6 
14.5     13.5     11.6       D.5 


33       29        25        20 

35       30        26        22 


11J>       8.6       6.5 


34        30        26        22.5     19 


57       49        43        34 


26 

22.5 

17 

13.6 

10.5 

27 

23.5 

17.5 

U 

11 

27,5 

24 

IH 

1 4.5 

11.5 

2S,S 

24.5 

I9.r. 

15 

12 

29.5 

26.5 

211.5 

16 

12.5 

30.5 

20..'> 

21 

17 

13 

31.5 

27.5 

22 

18 

13.S 

32.6 

2fi.fi 

22..'i 

19 

14 

33.5 

29.5 

23 

20 

14.5 

34.5 

30,5 

24 

21 

15 

)B.5     33.5     20        22.5     16 


80       68        67        40        40        36        28        24 


60       G2        43.G     39 


00       76        63        64 


33        20        22 


67        47        43        34 


■  Ouverned  by  the  WMtem  CUulDcsllun. 
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TABLE  13— Continued 


Mnxs 


290 
300 
320 
340 
360 
380. 
400 
420 
440 
460 
480. 
500. 
620 


Rates  in  Cents  per  100  Pounds 


1 


102 
104 
107 
110 


90 
93 
95 
98 


113  101 

116  104 

119  107 

122  110 

125  112 

128  114 

131  115 

134  116 

137  118 


Classes 


5 


B 


D    £ 


73 
75 
78 
81 
84 
87 
90 
92 
94 
96 
98 
100 
102 


64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 


51 
52 
54 
56 
58 
60 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 


47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


56.5  47 
58  48 

59.6  49 
61  50 


31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

37.5 

38 

38.5 

39 

39.5 

40 


24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30.5 

31 

31.5 

32 

32.5 

33 

33.5 


17 

18 

19 

20 

20.5 

21 

21.5 

22 

22.5 

23 

23.5 

24 

24.5 


western  Railway,  these  distances  governing  intrastate 
movements  within  the  state  of  Dakota. 


(a)  Minimum  Charge  Rule 

The  following  rule  is  to  be  observed  in  so  far  as  the 
minimum  charge  on  small  shipments  is  concerned.  The 
minimum  charge  on  a  single  shipment  of  one  or  more 
classes  shall  be  the  charge  for  100  pounds  at  the  third- 
class  rate,  but  in  no  case  will  the  charge  for  any  single 
shipment  be  less  than  25  cents.  Packages  marked  for 
two  or  more  parties  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  single 
shipment. 

(b)  Combination  Rates 

In  connection  with  the  construction  of  joint  rates, 
the  following  rule  has  been  established  and  frequently 
has  to  be  applied.  Where  the  through  rate  named 
between  stations  east  of  the  Missouri  Biver  and  stations 
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west  of  the  MiBsouri  River  exceeds  the  combination  of 
local  rates  baaed  on  Pierre  (that  is,  the  rates  between 
the  stations  easts  of  the  Missouri  River  and  Pierre  plos 
the  rates  between  Pierre  and  the  stations  west  of  tiie 
Missouri  Biver),  the  combination  of  local  rates  will 
govern. 

(c)  Commodity  Rates 

In  Table  14  are  reproduced  the  existing  conunodity 
rates  established  by  the  same  Hne  and  applying  between 
the  same  points  on  South  Dakota  intrastate  traffic.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  items  comprising  this  for  the  most 
part  contemplate  that  traffic  which  constitutes  the 
greater  part  of  the  resources  of  the  state. 

TABLE  14 

Commodity  Rates  Applicable  between  Poiwts  on  the  Pierre, 
Rapid  City  &  Nobthwestekn  Railway  in  South  Dakota 
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!•  To  MissouBi  RivBB'  Rate  Tebbitoby 

There  is,  in  all  probability,  no  rate  adjustment  that 
has  been  given  more  consideration  or  that  has  been 
investigated  by  the  Commission  more  thoroughly  than 
that  used  in  establishing  rates  from  eastern  points  to 
Missouri  River  Crossings. 

The  boundaries  of  this  territory  are  formed  by  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  and  at  a  number  of  the 
more  important  places  there  have  been  built  bridges 
over  which  the  carriers  cross  into  the  adjoining  states 
to  reach  their  termini  or  to  connect  with  other  carriers. 
From  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  to  East  Dubuque,  HI.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  there  are  thirteen  points  at  which 
the  railroads  cross  the  river,  while  from  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  to  Sioux  City,  la.,  eight  bridges  span  the  Missouri 
River.  The  immense  volume  of  traffic  handled  via 
these  routes  and  the  strong  competition  of  markets  for 
commercial  supremacy  in  this  trade  have  led  to  the 
designing  of  a  peculiar  rate  adjustment. 

While  distance  is  always  a  factor  in  the  construction 
of  rates,  and  frequently  a  controlling  factor,  the  ele- 
ments of  competition  between  the  carriers  for  a  portion 
of  the  traffic  or  between  the  markets  of  production  for 
the  supremacy  of  trade  frequently  lead  to  the  making 
of  adjustments  in  which  distance  is  to  a  large  extent 
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disregarded.  In  no  adjustment  in  the  country,  perhaps, 
is  this  fact  illustrated  to  better  advantage  than  in  the 
so-called  Missouri  Biver  rate  situation. 

The  traffic  that  originates  in  the  states  in  the  Central 
West  which  lie  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  is  confined 
largely  to  the  products  of  agriculture,  the  products  of 
mines,  and  the  products  of  animals.  Manufacturing  is 
not  engaged  in  to  an  appreciable  extent,  and  thus  the 
people  in  this  section  are  forced  to  look  to  other  sections 
of  the  country  for  manufactured  articles. 

While  the  traffic  moving  between  points  located  within 
this  territory  is  of  a  negligible  quantity  as  contrasted 
with  the  whole,  the  immense  volume  of  traffic  originating 
at  or  destined  to  other  sections  of  the  country  forces  the 
rates  via  all  carriers  to  a  common  level  and  compels 
the  more  circuitous  routes  to  disregard  the  factor  of 
distance. 

The  controlling  factor  in  the  adjustment  is  the  short- 
line  distance  between  points  on  the  Mississippi  Biver 
and  points  on  the  Missouri  Biver,  the  shortest  being 

that  between  Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  The 
distance  between  these  points  is  slightly  less  than  200 
miles.  For  this  distance  a  scale  of  rates  as  follows  is 
provided. 
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From  the  map  on  page  83,  it  may  be  easily  seen 
that  the  distance  to  Kansas  City  from  upper  Mississippi 
Biver  Crossings  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  distance  via 
the  short  line.  The  distance,  in  fact^  via  some  of  the 
more  circuitous  routes  is  over  700  miles,  and  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that,  unless  the  circuitous  routes  were  to 
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The  distances  shown  on  this  map  are  tlic  short-line  distances  between 
the  HiasdHeippi  River  Crossings  and  New  York.  Only  the  more  Imiiortant 
zonteo  between  the  Mlaaisalppi  Blver  and  the  Missouri  River  are  shown. 
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equalize  the  rates  of  the  direct  lines,  the  traffic  to  Kan- 
sas City,  for  example,  would  be  forwarded  via  the  route 
via  which  the  lowest  scale  of  rates  was  in  effect. 

In  the  construction  of  rates  from  Trunk  *Line  and 
New  England  territories,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
rate  applying  from  such  points  of  origin  to  East  St. 
Louis  was  extended  to  apply  to  all  Mississippi  River 
Crossings  on  traffic  destined  beyond,  thereby  placing  all 
river  crossings  on  an  equality. 

The  rates  to  the  Mississippi  River  Crossings  being 
equal,  it  follows  with  equal  force  that  such  a  line  as  the 
Illinois  Central,  which  operates  from  Chicago  to  Omaha, 
where  it  connects  with  some  Missouri  River  lines  in 
gaining  an  entrance  to  Kansas  City,  must  of  necessity 
place  its  rates  via  this  route  on  a  parity  with  those  via 
the  more  direct  lines  in  order  to  participate  in  the  traffic 
to  such  Missouri  River  points. 

Inasmuch  as  this  procedure  is  followed  via  all  routes 
between  all  Mississippi  and  Lower  Missouri  river  cross 
ings  there  is  established  the  following  scale  of  rates : 

Classes 1      2      3      4      6        A         B       C       D        E 

Rates   60    45    35    27    22    24Vi     lOVi     17     13%     11 

These  rates  are  applied  as  local  rates  between  all 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  river  crossings. 

(a)  Rates  to  and  from  States  wUhin  Western  Tnmk 

lAne  Territory 

The  foregoing  illustrates  the  adjustment  employed 
within  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory  as  applied  to  Mis- 
souri River  traffic  This  rate  so  established  is  used  as 
a  factor  in  establishing  rates  to  and  from  other  terri- 
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tones  nnder  what  is  known  as  a  differential  basis;  and 
before  going  fortheri  it  is  quite  proper  that  this  term  be 
thoroughly  understood 

Usually,  in  such  adjustments,  adjoining  territories  are 
divided  into  groups  or  zones,  the  through  rates  from  eadi 
zone  increasing  slightly  as  the  distance  from  the  point 
of  destination  increases.  Reference  to  Map  19  will 
show  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  State  of  Illinois  is 
divided  into  three  irregular  zones  or  groups,  which  are 
designated  as  the  St.  Louis  rate  group,  the  Peoria  rate 
group,  and  the  Chicago  rate  group;  similarly  the  terri- 
tory lying  north  of  the  Illinois- Wisconsin  and  the  lowa- 
Hinnesota  state  lines  is  divided  into  groups. 

A  comparison  of  the  rates  from  these  several  groups 
will  develop  slight  differences  in  all  classes.  For  exam- 
ple, the  rates  from  Peoria  are  the  following  figures 
higher  on  the  first  five  classes  than  the  rates  from  St. 
Louis:  10, 10,  5,  2%,  2^.  The  rates  from  Chicago  are 
the  following  figures  higher  on  the  first  five  classes  than 
the  rates  shown  from  St.  Louis :    20,  20, 10,  5,  5. 

These  figures  are  known  as  differentials  and  must  not 
be  confused  with  local  rates,  for  in  many  instances  the 
rates  from  any  point  in  these  groups  to  the  Mississippi 
Biver  would  greatly  exceed  these  differentials.  For 
example,  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  East  St.  Louis  are 
as  follows : 


1         3845678         0     10 

Bates    4a8    85.2    77Z    22    17.5    ia6    15.1    13JS    10.7    9.6 

The  above  rates  are  the  highest  rates  from  Chicago  to 
any  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  Crossings,  while  the  lowest 

1  Atlas  of  Traffic  Ifapa. 
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rates  from  Chicago  are  those  to  Savanna,  111.,  which  are 
as  follows : 


OUiBses 1        2         3       4       5       6       7         8       9      10 

Bates    85.3    27.8    21.7    17.4    14    13.3    12.4    10.3    8.2    7.4 

These  rates  are  in  all  cases  much  higher  than  the 
differences  existing  between  the  through  rates  assigned 
to  the  various  groups. 

An  adjustment  such  as  this  places  the  markets  of  the 
surrounding  territory  on  a  relative  equality  and  elim- 
inates in  a  great  measure  the  disability  of  location  of 
some  of  the  important  manufacturing  centers.  Jobbers 
and  manufacturers  in  St.  Louis  would,  by  reason  of  the 
adjustment  used  in  establishing  rates  within  the  terri- 
tory, have  an  overwhelming  advantage  over  those  located 
at  more  distant  points  from  the  river  crossings,  were 
the  adjustment  not  to  be  equalized  in  some  way.  Ship- 
ments of  first-class  freight  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  via  St.  Louis,  for  example,  would  be  charged  on  the 
basis  of  the  local  rate,  43.3  cents,  to  East  St.  Louis  and 
60  cents  beyond,  or  a  total  of  $1,033,  and  the  cheapest 
route  would  be  through  Savanna,  111.,  via  which  the 
through  rate  would  be  95.3  cents.  In  either  case,  the  St. 
Louis  merchants  would  have  a  substantial  advantage,  and 
while  St.  Louis  has  the  advantage  of  location,  the  benefits 
of  which  it  is  entitled  to,  the  difference  in  the  rates  from 
St.  Louis  and  those  from  other  natural  competing 
markets  should  not  be  such  as  to  restrict  the  consumer 
to  the  St.  Louis  market  alone,  but,  on  the  contrary,  such 
as  to  afford  him  as  wide  a  field  as  is  possible. 

Such  relief  is  afforded  by  extending  (blanketing)  the 
application  of  the  St.  Louis  rates   (Mississippi  River 
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Crossiiigs)  over  into  niinois,  by  establishing  rates  from 
other  large  producing  centers  on  a  relative  basis,  and  by 
using  the  rate  so  established  as  a  blanket  rate  applicable 
from  a  large  territory  or  zone. 

Ghruuiiiiig  of  Torritory 

The  following  shows  the  authorized  boundaries  of 
some  of  these  groups  or  zones.  In  actual  practice,  how- 
ever, the  tariff  or  territorial  directory  should  be  con- 
sulted for  this  information. 

OMAHA  TO  KA17SAS  CITY,  INGLTTSHnB 

Chicago  Rate  Territory 

The  eastern  boundary  line  is  the  line  of  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  Chicago  to  Danville ;  thence 
to  Tuscola;  thence  via  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad 
through  Mattoon  and  Neoga  to  Effingham;  and  thence 
via  the  Vandalia  Bailroad  to  but  not  including  East 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago  rates  apply  west  of  and  including  Hammond 
and  Whiting,  Ind.,  on  the  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer 
Railroad,  Chicago  Junction  Railway,  Michigan  Central 
Railroad,  and  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  on  all 
traffic  to  or  from  Missouri  River  points,  Omaha  to  Kan- 
sas City,  both  inclusive,  and  beyond. 

The  western  boundary  line  is  the  eastern  boundary  line 
of  Peoria  rate  territory. 

Peoria  Rate  Territory 

The  eastern  boundary  line  is  the  line  of  the  Chicago  & 
North- Western  Railway,  from  Gait,  111.,  to  Sterling,  111. ; 
thence  via  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  to 
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Amboy ;  thence  via  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  through 
Mendota,  LaSalle,  Wenona,  El  Paso,  Bloomington,  Clin- 
ton, and  Decatur,  to  Pana ;  thence  via  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway  to  Litchfield;  and 
thence  via  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  through  Alham- 
bra  to  but  not  including  Glen  Carbon;  also  including 
Ancona,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway. 

The  western  boundary  line  is  the  eastern  boundary 
line  of  the  Mississippi  River  rate  territory. 

Exceptions. — Peoria  rates  also  apply  from  Ottawa, 
LaSalle,  Streator,  Marseilles,  Rockford,  Dixon,  Free- 
port,  Oregon,  Sycamore,  and  DeKalb,  HI.,  on  the  follow- 
ing commodities  (which  are  manufactured  at  those 
points)  only:  Agricultural  implements,  bottles,  brick, 
buckwheat  flour,  building  tile,  clothing,  ditch  cleaners, 
glass  (all  kinds),  harness  (boxed),  hay  machinery,  lamp 
chinmeys,  organs,  pianos,  post  hole  diggers,  pumps, 
roofing  tile,  sand,  sewer  pipe,  stoneware,  strawboard, 
strawboard  egg  case  fillers,  straw  wrapping  paper, 
vehicles,  well-boring  machinery,  and  windmills. 

Peoria  rates  also  apply  from  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  Rock- 
ton,  HI.,  on  wrapping  paper  and  strawboard. 

The  above  commodity  rate  basis  applies  to  all  points 
west  of  the  Mississippi  'River,  on  and  south  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Sabula  via  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  to  Tama,  Iowa,  and  thence  via  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway  to  Omaha,  also  including  Missouri 
River  points  south  thereof. 

Mississippi  River  Rate  Territory 

The  eastern  boundary  line  is  from  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
thence  via  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad, 
to  Savanna,  HI. ;  and  thence  via  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
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ft  Qnincy  Railroad,  through  Fulton  (induding  points  on 
the  Chicago  &  North-Westem  Railway,  from  Morrison  to 
East  Clinton),  Denrock,  Barstow,  Rio,  Galesburg,  Abing- 
don, and  Bushnell,  to  East  St.  Louis,  HL,  including  also 
Edwardsville  and  Glen  Carbon;  it  is  understood  that  in 
case  the  use  of  these  rates  enables  parties  to  reduce 
established  through  rates,  the  said  rates  shall  be 
restricted  to  local  business. 

Exceptions. — Mississippi  River  rates  apply  from 
Kewanee,  HI.,  on  the  following  commodities  manufac- 
tured at  that  point :  Boilers,  heating  material,  castings, 
wrought-iron  pipe,  and  shoveling  boards,  C.  L.  and  L.  C. 
L. ;  scrap  iron,  slag,  and  cinders,  C.  L. 

Mississippi  River  rates  apply  on  iron  and  steel 
products  from  Springfield,  HL,  westbound  only. 

Mississippi  River  rates  apply  on  scrap  iron  to 
Kewanee,  HI.,  brick  from  Herman,  London  Mills,  and 
Wataga,  HL,  drain  tile  from  Wataga,  HI.,  agricultural 
implements,  pumps,  and  shoveling  J^oards  from  Galva, 
HL,  and  wheat  for  milling  purposes  to  Litchfield,  Jack- 
sonville, Springfield,  and  Carlinville,  HI. 

SIOUX  CITY 

Chicago  Rate  Territory 

The  southern  and  eastern  boundary  line  is  the  line  of 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Hlinois  Railroad,  Chicago  to  Dan- 
ville; thence  to  Tuscola;  thence  via  the  Hlinois  Central 
Railroad,  through  Mattoon  and  Neoga  to  Effingham ;  and 
thence  via  the  Vandalia  Railroad  to  and  including  East 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis. 

Chicago  rates  apply  west  of  and  including  Hammond 
and  Whiting,  Ind.,  on  the  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer 
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Railroad,  Chicago  Junction  Railway,  Michigan  Central 
Railroad,  and  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad. 

The  western  boundary  line  is  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  St.  Louis  to  but  not  including  Burling- 
ton, Iowa,  and  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  rate  territory  described  below.* 

Mississippi  River  Rate  Territory 

The  eastern  boundary  line  is  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  East  Burlington  to  East  Dubuque,  both 
inclusive. 

Exception. — ^A  commodity  rate  of  26^4  is  authorized 
on  the  following  commodities  only:  Agricultural  imple- 
ments classified  as  Class  A,  Western  Classification ;  farm 
and  common  spring  wagons  (not  pleasure  or  passenger 
vehicles),  shoveling  boards,  pumps,  and  windmills,  C.  L., 
from  Ottawa,  Streator,  Marseilles,  Rockford,  Dixon, 
Freeport,  Oregon,  Sycamore,  DeKalb,  Canton,  Oales- 
burg,  Monmouth,  Abingdon,  Galva,  and  Dallas,  HI. 

MISSOUBI  BIVEB  POINTS 

Table  15  shows  certain  points  located  on  or  adjacent 
to  the  Missouri  River  which  are  accorded  the  benefit  of 
the  Missouri  River  rates  under  the  tariffs  of  the  Western 
Trunk  Line  Committee.  It  should  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  if  other  committees  or  roads  publish  rates 
to  this  territory,  the  number  of  points  to  which  the  rates 
are  applied,  may  be  restricted  or  extended.  For  example, 
in  the  Traffic  Glossary'  will  be  found  a  description  of 

s  Soe  exception  under  Mtedssippi  River  rate  territory  aboTt. 
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Missoiiri  Biver  Ciossiiigs  hy  the  Wesxera  Tmck  Iiz»e, 
Western  Dhisioii,  and  the  Central  Fragiii  As&ooaiicm 
whidi  differs  from  that  shovn  in  TaUe  15. 

TABLE  15 
List  or  Ibssocn  Biwa  Stathscs  rmom  mk^  to  Which  Ratvs 


A  Iiaw«liL.lM.  .       .  A 

OtT  .  Leeaa.  kPn   ..  .        .  C 

A  Lc««2  Sfi^  S.  D  ..  D 

A  Xdndkm  Citr,  X«t     B 

A  Om^    XfftL* B 

Kg  Bliie  Jel^  Ho A  Sbtffie^  Mol A 


A       Soke  Git,  Umm C 

OhomU  Bhtfm,  Io«m B       Son  Falk.  S.  D  D 


A       Sottib  O^ilii   X<ft^   B 

CitT,  Kab A       St.  Jowph,  Mo       A 

Gtf,  Mo A       Sa^i  CxtxiL  Mo.   A 


*11m  croop  lettcxv  refer  to  tbeoe  vaod  !s  ^ocsetm^£  vti^  tbe  rmti 
■howB  tB  Teble  It. 


Through  rates  to  the  ^Gssonri  Biver  Crossings  from 
points  in  adjoining  territories  are  oonstmcted  on  the 
differential  adjustment 
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The  rates  between  Mississippi  Biver  and  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  and  Missouri  Biver  PointSi  being : 

CUsses  1      2      3      4      6        A         B       C       D        B 

DifferenUala   60    46    35    27    22    24 Vi     19%     17     13 Vi     11 

Bates  between  Peoria  Territory  and  Missouri  Biver 
Points  are  made  the  following  differentials  over  St 
Louis: 


CU8M8 1  23          46A6CDB 

Differentials   ...10  10        6  2^^    2%    3%     3%     2%    2%    2% 

Eopample: 

St.  Louis  Rate..e0  45      36  27      22      24^  19^  17       13%  11 

Differentials   ...10  10        5  2Vi     2%     3%     3%     2%     2%     2% 

PeorU  Rate  ....70  65      40  29Vi  24%  28%  23%  10%  16      13% 


Bates  between  Chicago  Territory  and  Missouri  Biver 
Points  are  made  the  following  differentials  over  St. 
Louis: 


Classes 1  2  3  4  5  A       B      C  D       E 

DifferenUals    ...20  20  10  5  6  7%7%5  5        5 

Eteample: 

St  Louis  Rate.. 60  45  35  27  22  24%  19%  17  13%  11 

DifferenUals   ...20  20  10  5  5  7%     7%    6  5        5 

Chicago  Rate   ..80  65  45  32  27  32      27      22  18%  16 


Bates  between  St.  Paul  Territory  and  Omaha  Terri- 
tory are  the  same  as  the  Chicago-Omaha  rate. 

Bates  between  St.  Paul  Territory  and  Kansas  City 
Territory  are  made  the  following  differentials  over  the 
St.  Paul-Omaha  rate. 
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IXflcKBtials 
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1 

1)&  1 

Thioii^  Bmte...85      €948342834282320      17 

Bates  between  Dnlnth  Territory  and  Omaha  Territory 
are  the  same  as  the  Chicago-Omaha  rate. 

Bates  between  Dnfaiih  Territory  and  Kansas  City  Ter- 
ritory are  made  the  following  differentials  over  Dnlnth- 
Omaha  rates. 


ClftSMS 

...  1 
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'    3 
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5 
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D       E 

DiffcrentimU 
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EmmmpU: 

...80 

85 

45 

32 

27 

32 

27 

22 

18H  18 

Diffcreotials 

...14 

11 

8 

5 

4 

5 

4 

3 

3H     3 

Tbrau^    Bmte..84      78      53      37      31       37      31      25      22      10 

Bates  between  Memphis  Territory  and  Omaha  Terri- 
tory are  made  the  following  differentials  over  the 
Memphis-Kansas  City  rate. 


12345ABCDE 

Differentials  ...2        2        2        2        2        2        2        3        4        4 


E^mmple: 
Kansas  City 

Rate   80      85      45      32      27       32      27      22       18%  16 

Differentials   ...2        2        2        2        2        2        2        3        4        4 


Throni^  Rate... 82      67      47       34      29      34      29      25      22%  20 

Bates  between  Memphis  Territory  and  Kansas  City 

Territory  are  the  same  as  the  Chicago-Kansas  City  rates. 

Bates  between  Ean  Claire  Territory  and  Missouri 
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River  Territory  are  made  the  following  differentials  over 
the  Chicago-Missouri  River  rates: 

Classes 1         2        3        4        5        A       6       C       D       E 

Differentials    ...10        9        8         7         6        6        5        5        6        4 

Example: 
Chicago  Rate    ..80       65       45       32       27       32       27       22       18 V^  16 
DifferentialH    ...10         9         8         7         6        6        5         5        5        4 


Through  Hate... 90       74       53       39       33       38       32       27       23 Vj  20 

Rates  between  Mississippi  River  (as  a  proportional 
proposition)  and  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  territories  are 
made  the  same  as  the  St.  Louis-Omaha  or  Kansas  City 
rates,  except  the  55  cent  scale  of  rates,  which  were 
ordered  in  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
which  are  as  follows : 

12         3         45ABCDE 
55       41       32       24       20       22       18       15       12       10 

Bates  between  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  St.  Louis  terri- 
tories and  Sioux  City  are  the  Chicago-Omaha  rates. 

Bates  between  St.  Paul  Territory  and  Sioux  City  are 
on  an  arbitrary  basis,  classes  1,  3,  4,  and  C  being  the 
St.  Louis-Omaha  rates ;  and  classes  2,  5,  and  B  being  the 
Chicago-St.  Paul  rates. 

Bates  between  Duluth  Territory  and  Sioux  City  are  the 
St  Paul-Omaha  rates. 

Bates  between  Eau  Claire  Territory  and  Sioux  City 
are  the  St.  Paul-Sioux  City  rates  plus  the  following 
differentials : 

Clasaet  1        2        3         4        5        A       B       C  D       E 

Differentials    ...20       15       10        5        5        5        5         5         3Vi     3H 

Etfample: 
St.  Paul  Rat*. 60      50      85      «7      20      24      20       17       16      12 
Differentials    ...20       15       10        5        5         5        5         5         3^     3% 


Eau  Claire  Rate.  10      65      45      32      25      20      25      22       18H  15H 
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BiTer-Omaha  rates: 
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Panl-Omaha  rates,  whichever  is  low^ 
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This  is  the  general  basis,  bnt  i;  is  deviiiievi  :rc-zi  a: 
times. 

Bates  between  Ean  Claire  Territorr  arri  >['Zil  Fall? 
are  made  the  following  differentials  over  tie  St.  Paiil- 
Sioux  City  rates : 

.1         t         3  4         5         A        3        r  •▼ 

20       !S       ]v         5         5         *         ?         T  -'-•     3^ 

Claaaea    1  i  3  4  S  A  B       C         I>       E 

St.     Ftnl  •  Skmx 

CitT  Rate  ...«>  90  35  27  *>  *4  i-  I'  :^       12 

DiffercBtiab    .20  15  10  =i  5  5  5         5         5^     3^ 


Eaa  Claire  Sioux 

Falls  Rate..   «t0«54532252t252i       >-,  H^X^ 
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Bates  between  Mississippi  Biver  Territory  (as  propor- 
tional proposition)  and  Sionx  Falls  are  made  the  same 
differentials  nnder  Chicaj;o-Sionx  Falls  rates  as  East 
Mississippi  Biver-Sionx  City  proportional  rates  are  less 
than  Chicago-Sionx  City  rates. 


Ewample: 

Claaaes  1        2846ABC         DE 

CBicago-Sioax 

City  Rata  ...80      fS      45      32      27      32      27      22      18H  18 
MiBsiBsippi  RiTer- 

Sioux  City 

Rata   66      41       32      24      20      22       18      16       12       10 

Differentials   ...26      24      13        8        7      10        8        7        8H    6 

Ewample: 
Chicago-Sioux 

Falls  Rate   ..83      87Vi  47      33H  28      33Vi  28      23      18^  ^9% 
Differentials   ...26      24      13        8        7      10        8        7        8H    8 


Mississippi  River- 
Sioux  Falls 
Rata  68      43V^  34      26H  21      23^  19      18      13      lOH 
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(b)  Rates  to  and  from  Central  Freight 
Association  Territory 

The  preceding  pages  have  illustrated  how,  by  the  use 
of  differential  rates  in  connection  with  the  blanket  rates 
established  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  river 
crossings,  the  markets  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul, 
Duluth,  etc.,  are  enabled  to  compete  with  each  other  and 
with  other  markets  more  advantageously  located. 

This  adjustment  is  restricted  to  Western  Trunk  Line 
Territory  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  is  not  used  in 
establishing  through  rates  from  points  located  outside 
thereof. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  establish  rates  from  points 
located  in  other  territories  which  in  some  degree  will 
overcome  the  advantage  that  is  accorded  those  located 
in  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory. 

Formerly  through  rates  from  points  east  of  the  Illi- 
nois-Indiana State  Line  were  made  on  the  full  local  com- 
bination on  the  Mississippi  River,  using  the  East  St. 
Louis  rate  to  the  river  crossings  and  the  60-cent  scale 
west.  This  adjustment  was  questioned  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  after  much  delib- 
eration the  following  scale  of  rates  was  established  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  River  Crossings  and  the  Missouri 
River  Crossings  (Kansas  City  to  Sioux  City)  as  propor- 
tional rates  to  apply  on  traffic  originating  east  of  the 
Illinois-Indiana  state  line. 

Glasses    1        2       S       4       5        A       B       0       D       B 

Rates    55      41      32      24      20      22      18      15      12      10 

Proportional  rates  between  the  Mississippi  River  and 
Sioux  Falls  are  made  the  same  differentials  under  the 
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This  rate  compares  favorably,  considering  the  distance 

and  the  elements  of  competition,  with  the  rate  of  32 

cents  from  Chicago.    If  these  proportional  rates  were 

not  established,  the  through  rates  would  be  made  on  full 

combination  of  local  rates  to  and  from  the  Mississippi 
Biver.  This  would  result  in  a  rate  7  cents  higher  on 
this  commodity  from  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  than  from  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

In  connection  with  these  proportional  rates,  it  should 
be  understood  that  when  published  by  the  carriers  the 
extent  of  their  use  is  specifically  indicated  in  the  issues 
in  which  they  are  contained,  and  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  they  can  be  used  to  defeat  such  through  rates 
as  are  published  from  certain  territories.  For  example, 
the  proportional  rates  from  the  river  would  not  be 
applied  on  shipments  originating  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Duluth,  or  any  other  points  from  which  differential  rates 
are  applied,  but  only  from  such  points  as  are  located 
beyond  the  limits  of  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory. 

(c)  Rates  to  and  from  Atlantic  Seaboard  Territory 

The  rates  from  Trunk  Line  and  New  England  terri- 
tories are  established  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the 
rates  from  Central  Freight  Association  Territory. 

Tariffs  are  published  via  all  lines  and  routes,  including 
the  water  lines  operating  through  gulf  ports  based  on 
the  rates  to  the  Mississippi  River  plus  these  figures. 


CHAPTER  Vm 


1.   To  AKD  FBOM  MiXKESOTA,  MiCHIGAK,  AXD  WiSOOXSIN 

(a)  Development 

In  analyzmg  this  rate  stractnre  the  short-line  distance 
between  some  of  the  more  important  points  will  be  found 
of  interest.  For  example,  the  distance  from  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  to  Dolnth,  Minn.,  is  153  miles ;  to  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
325  miles;  to  Chicago,  BL,  409  miles ;  to  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
592  miles ;  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  695  miles ;  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
924  miles;  and  to  New  York,  N.  Y.^  1,312  miles. 

The  adjustment  employed  in  establishing  rates  to  and 
from  the  more  important  points  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  reflects  the  effect 
of  water  competition  from  various  territories ;  in  fact,  it 
is  contended  by  the  carriers  that  the  key  to  this  low  ad- 
justment is  the  abnormaUy  low  rates  made  by  the  boat 
lines  plying  the  Mississippi  River  from  St.  Louis  to  St. 
PauL  Bates  have  been  established  on  a  scale  as  low  as 
40  cents  per  100  pounds  for  first  class,  the  other  classes 
being  adjusted  on  approximately  two  thirds  of  the  all- 
rail  routes. 

Again,  during  the  season  of  lake  navigation,  Chicago 
rates  are  applied  to  Duluth  from  various  points  in  Trunk 
Line  Territory.  The  rates  via  the  rail-and-lake  lines  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  are  as  follows : 
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Rates  to  interior  cities  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
are  established  on  the  basis  of  certain  arbitraries  over  the 
rates  to  Duluth  and  other  cities.  For  example,  the  lake- 
and-rail  rates  to  St.  Paul  are  made  by  adding  arbitraries 
to  the  rates  to  Duluth  as  follows : 

Classes 12  3  4  5  6 

Rates  to  Duluth...  65.8      57.3      43.5      31.8      26.5      22  J 
Arbitraries 21  18         13  8  7  5 


RatestoSt.Paul...  86.8       75.3       56.5      39.8      33.5      27.3 

(b)  Duluth  and  St.  Paul  Rate  Points 

The  fact  that  the  group  to  which  a  point  may  be 

.  

assigned  varies  greatly  according  to  where  the  traffic 

originates  or  is  destined,  makes  it  impracticable  to  lay 

down  any  general  grouping  which  would  be  adapted  to 

all  territories. 

The  Western  Trunk  Line  Committee,  in  Tariff  No.  5 
Series,  which  names  rates  between  stations  in  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin  on  the  one  hand  and  this 
territory  on  the  other  hand,  assigns  points  to  either  the 

Duluth  Group  or  the  St.  Paul  Group,  while  in  Tariff  No. 
51,  which  applies  to  Central  Freight  Association  Terri- 
tory east  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  State  Line,  seven  groups 
are  established  to  cover  practically  the  same  points,  viz., 
Winona,  Duluth,  St.  Paul,  Marquette,  Michigamme, 
Houghton,  and  Hancock. 

Grouping  of  Territory 

Chicago,  Peoria,  and  Mississippi  River  Rate 

Territories 

The  descriptions  of  the  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  Missis- 
sippi River  rate  territories  are  similar  to  those  used 
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in  connection  with  the  establishing  of  rates  between  these 
points  and  Missouri  River  territory,  which  is  set  forth 
in  Chapter  VII. 

Between  Peoria  and  Peoria  rate  points  and  St.  Paul, 
Chicago  rates  apply. 

St.  Louis  Rate  Territory 

On  and  north  of  the  Vandalia  Line,  east  of  St.  Louis 
to  St  Elmo,  and  thence  via  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illi- 
nois Railroad  to  Altamont ;  thence  via  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road to  Sullivan;  and  thence  via  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  Railroad,  through  Arthur,  Tuscola,  Sidell,  and 
Danville,  to  but  not  including  Momence,  111. 

Between  St.  Louis  and  points  in  that  group,  the  rates 
are  made  105  per  cent  of  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  St. 
Paul. 


Classes  . .  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Rates    ...63 

52% 

42 

26 

21 

26 

21 

18 

15 

13% 

Points  in  Southern  Illinois 

Between  points  in  southern  Illinois  lying  south  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Peoria,  and  Chicago  groups  and  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  various  percentages  are  used  in  establishing  rates, 
as  is  illustrated  by  Table  17,  which  gives  the  basis  em- 
ployed in  making  rates  from  stations  on  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad. 

(c)  Class  Rates  to  St.  Paul 

To  meet  competition,  the  carriers  of  the  Western 
Trunk  Line  have  arbitrarily  established  the  following 
scale  of  rates  between  Chicago  and  Chicago  rate  points 
on  the  one  hand  and  St.  Paul  on  the  other  hand : 

Classes 1        2346ABCDE 

Rates  60   50   40   25   20   25   20   17   14   18 
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TABLE  17 

Basis  fob  Rates  from  Illinois  Central  Stations  South  of 

St.  Louis  Territory 

Caulton  and  Areola 102%  of  St  Louis  rate 

Humboldt,  Dorans  Crossing,  and  Mattoon.104%  of  St  Louis  rate 

Magnet,  Neoga,  and  Aetna 106%  of  St.  Louis  rate 

Sigel  and  Effingham 110%  of  St.  Louis  rate 

Watson,  Clio,  and  Edgewood 112%  of  St.  Louis  rate 

Laclede  and  Farina 114%  of  St  Louis  rate 

Kinmundy  and  Alma 116%  of  St.  Louis  rate 

Tonti  and  Odin 118%  of  St  Louis  rate 

Central  City  and  Centralia 120%  of  St.  Louis  rate 

Irvington  and  Richview 122%  of  St  Louis  rate 

Ashley  and  Radom 124%  of  St  Louis  rate 

Wallace,  Siding,  and  Shobonier 106%  of  St.  Louis  rate 

Vernon  and  Patoka 112%  of  St.  Louis  rate 

Fairman  and  Sandoval 118%  of  St  Louis  rate 

Points  on  the  St.  Louis  Division  south  of  Radom  take  Cairo  rates. 


(d)  Class  Rates  to  Duluth 

The  rates  so  fixed  to  St.  Paul  are  used  as  a  basis  in 
establishing  rates  to  Duluth.  From  Chicago  and  Peoria 
rate  territories  to  Duluth  rate  territory,  rates  are  made 
by  adding  differentials  as  follows : 

CUsses   1        28        4        5ABGDE 

St.  Paul  rates... GO      60      40      25      20      25      20      17      14      18 
DifferentiaU   ....5        b       4        3        2        3        2        2        3        3 

Rates  to  Duluth  66      56      44      2S      22      28      22      19      17      16 

From  St.  Louis  rate  territory  to  Duluth  rate  ter- 
ritory, rates  are  made  by  adding  the  following  differ- 
entials to  the  St.  Louis-St.  Paul  rates : 


1      2        S4SABC^Z 

DifferaittMli   IS    UtUtSSSSSSi 


EMimiaDmhA 7S    «      S    34    91    34 


TaUe  18  shows  the  rates  betvecA  soeke^  o£  u^t 
important  grtmps  in  the  state  of  TTirang*  oa  tShfi^  csat 
and  both  St.  Pan!  and  Dnhish.  groop^  <m  ^e  G^tS"  isad. 

The  diff erentiala  apfdicaUe  from  eack  creep  r^^&j  r« 
readilj  aseertained  by  sobcraedn^  the  $:.  Psxl 
from  the  Dohith  rate&    Hiese  rales  ar&  sakk-  b 
f ormitT  with  the  basis  just  set  f onh. 

(e)  Basis  for  Boies  from  Xortkerm  Grompi — F-yz  Bizer 

Tenit4knf 

This  territory  is  nsoalhr  divided  into  iLree  grocp^:  izie 
Oshkosh  Groop,  Ean  Claire  Group,  and  l[arisr:?e  GnTssp. 


Bates  between  Chicago  territory  and  OsUcogh  Groiq> 
points  are  made  the  same  as  Chieago-Si.  PasI  rates. 

Bates  between  Peoria  territory  azid  OsLkosii  Groi^> 
points  are  made  the  same  as  Peoria-St.  Paol  rates. 

Bates  between  St.  Lonis  territory  and  OsLkosh  Groop 
points  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Loois-St.  PanI  rates. 

Bates  between  Cairo  territory  and  Oshkosh  Group 
points  are  made  the  same  as  Cairo^L  Paul  rates. 


Bates  between  Chicago  territory  and  Ean  Claire  Groop 
points  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-St  Panl  rates. 
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Bates  between  Peoria  territory  and  Eau  Claire  Group 
points  are  made  the  same  as  PeoriarSt.  Paul  rates. 

Bates  between  St.  Louis  territory  and  Eau  Claire 
Group  points  are  made  the  same  as  St  Louis-St.  Paul 
rates. 

Bates  between  Cairo  territory  and  Eau  Claire  Group 
points  are  made  the  same  as  Cairo-St.  Paul  rates. 


MABINETTE   GROUP 

Bates  between  Chicago  territory  and  Marinette  Group 
points  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-Duluth  rates. 

Bates  between  Peoria  territory  and  Marinette  Group 
points  are  made  the  same  as  Peoria-Duluth  rates. 

Bates  between  St.  Louis  territory  and  Marinette  Group 
points  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Louis-Duluth  rates. 

Bates  between  Cairo  territory  and  Marinette  Group 
points  are  made  the  same  as  Cairo-Duluth  rates. 


(f)  Basis  for  Rates  from  Northern  Groups — La  Crosse 

'Territory 

Bates  between  Chicago  and  La  Crosse  territories  are 
made  the  same  as  Chicago-St.  Paul  rates. 

Bates  between  Springfield  and  La  Crosse  territories 
are  made  the  same  as  Peoria-St.  Paul  rates. 

Bates  between  St.  Louis  and  La  Crosse  territories  are 
made  the  same  as  Chicago-La  Crosse  rates. 

Bates  between  Danville  and  La  Crosse  territories  are 
made  the  same  as  East  St  Louis-St  Paul  rates. 
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(g)  Rates  from  and  to  Points  East  of  Illinois-Indinna 

State  Line 

The  rates  between  St.  Paul  and  Dnluth  and  points  in 
Central  Freight  Association  Territory  are  not  made  npon 
any  general  basis.  Combinations  of  local  rates  through 
various  junctions  are  sometimes  employed  and  in  other 
instances  the  rates  are  arbitrarily  made  by  the  interested 
carriers. 

Table  19  shows  the  rates  to  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant points  in  Central  Freight  Association  Territory. 

TABLE  19 

Class  Rates  from  thb  Winona,  Duluth,  Marquette,  and 

Houghton  Groups  to  Points  in  C.  F.  A,  TERRrroRY  East 

OF  THE  Ilunois-Induna  State  Line 


Rates  in  Cents  peb  100  Pounds 


Fbom 
Gsorps 


Winona 


Duluth 


Marquctto 


Houghton 


To 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  • 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Y^oungstown,  Ohio 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Classes* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

03 

78.5 

59.5 

42 

29.5 

24 

103 

84.5 

65.5 

46 

34 

27 

104 

85.5 

65.5 

47 

35 

28 

106 

87.5 

67.5 

49 

37 

30 

08 

82.5 

62.5 

45 

32.5 

26 

108 

88.5 

67.5 

49 

37 

29 

110 

90.5 

69.5 

50 

38 

ao 

112 

92.5 

71.5 

52 

40 

82 

92 

78.5 

69.5 

42 

29.5 

25.5 

92 

76.5 

56.5 

40 

29  J^ 

24.5 

94.5 

78 

59 

41 

30 

25.5 

96.5 

80 

61 

43 

32 

27.5 

98 
108 
110 
112 


82.5 
88.5 
90.5 
92.5 


62.5 
67.5 
69.5 
71.5 


45 

49 
50 
52 


32.5 
37 
38 
40 


26 
29 

ao 


^Governed  by  the  Official  Classiflcatlon  and  exceptions.  Freight  Tariff 
No.  51  of  the  Western  Trunk  Lines. 
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(h)  Proportional  Bates 

TaUe  20  shows  eertain  prc^wrtional  rates  apphing* 
from  the  St.  Paul  and  Dnhith  groups  to  the  Ohio  Biver 
Crossiiigs  and  lower  Mississippi  Birer  points.  These 
rates  are  estabfished  to  enaUe  the  markets  to  compete 
for  trade  with  the  more  advantageonshr  loeated  markets 
of  St  Louis  and  Chicago.  This  ther  would  be  miable  to 
do  were  the  oambination  of  local  rates  to  and  from  Od- 
eago  or  St.  Louis  to  be  applied. 

TABLE  20 
Club  Ratis  pbom  the  St.  Paul  axx>  Dtxuth  Gmocn  to  Ohio 


Hog^  AND  Mbbcxax,  Mb& 


Pw>x 
Cm>CT% 

1 
1 

To 

St.    Pul 

OLij    EiT«r 
Obl»   JUrer 

St.    Paal 

r 
1 

ICeapkU  Teon. 

Dvlvtli 


Rftsai  rv  Gcrrs  Piz  IM  Fu^.m» 

•     1 

<» 

?     4      Z     AB     CDE 

52  23  ^5  «  ?5  ^  1>  17 

T-n  M  1^  54  ^?  :3  ^f>  i> 

1 

2 

Per 

fliiw-i*                              BbL 
S45eABCDBHP 

lis  «>  TS  €1  51  44  31  43  .*»  •<  (•)  (•)!•) 
137  HI  67  7d  M  49  »  51  <«;  <«i  (•)..  i«> 
148  124  143  S5  70  e2  51  53.S(*> ••»  54 71  (•> 


ClajKlficatSoa  goiwif  tt«  Gilo  ESrcr  n 
ClBMlflcmtSoa  gvrtsmm  throath  nte«  frcoi  St.  PmsJ  to 
la  the  tmMe. 
t  ihmm  fmtcs  ftpply  io  Ohio  Birer 


4  xiJt  SGrctbera 
Tal>7  potsts 


1  Tbcae  rlaef  ■  lB«ltide  frtia  profectj  t'st  the  ntee  oa 
carried  la  eammcditf  tariffs 

«  And  other  points  9cnth  ct  MesiphU  ia  the  Xcv  Oiietas 
*Xo  throash  rates  in  effect. 


CHAPTER  IX 


1.  Bbtween  Stations  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  and 

Stations  in  Iowa  and  Missoxxri 

(a)  Class  Rates 

So  far  as  class  rate  adjustment  is  concerned,  rates 
from  stations  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  to  interior 
destinations  within  the  states  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  are 
made  largely  with  reference  to  the  rates  established  to 
the  Missouri  Biver  Crossings  as  far  as  the  west  end 
interior  groups  are  concerned  and  with  the  rates  to  the 
Mississippi  River  Crossings  as  far  as  the  east  end 
groups  are  concerned.  The  competition  between  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Paul  also  is  taken  into  account  in  establish- 
ing some  of  the  class  rates. 

The  rates  currently  in  effect  between  these  groups, 
as  published  in  Western  Trunk  Line  Tariff  No.  13 
Series,  are  indicated  in  Table  21. 

(b)  Commodity  Rates 

For  the  establishment  of  commodity  rates  this  tariff 
is  shown  as  divided  into  five  groups  on  the  one  hand 
and  eleven  groups  on  the  other.  The  five  groups  on 
the  northern  end  are  St  Paul  Group,  Winona  Group, 
New  Ulm  Group,  Duluth  Group,  and  Eau  Claire  Group. 
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TABU  S 
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The  eleven  groups  on  the  south  end  are  designated  as 
Moberly  Group,  Mexico  Group,  Manning  Group,  Jeffer- 
son City  Group,  Maquoketa  Group,  Des  Moines  Group, 
Centerville  Group,  Cedar  Bapids  Group,  Sheldon  Group, 
Mason  City  Group,  and  Ft.  Dodge  Group. 

To  assist  the  student  in  following  through  this  adjust- 
ment, Table  22  has  been  prepared  indicating  the  rates 
from  various  north  end  groups  to  the  southern  groups 
on  selected  commodities,  also  rates  from  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  Duluth  to  Missouri  Biver  points, 
from  which  the  relationship  existing  between  these  cen- 
ters can  be  readily  observed  in  so  far  as  commodity  rate 
adjustment  is  concerned. 

In  some  cases  specific  rates  are  not  published  between 
the  groups  involved,  as  indicated  by  their  omission  from 
the  table. 

In  the  following  pages  the  general  basis  for  the 
construction  of  commodity  rates  between  these  various 
groups  is  given  in  detail.  The  student  is  cautioned  to 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are  exceptions  in  connection 
with  the  application  of  the  general  basis,  inasmuch  as 
the  competition  is  so  keen  as  regards  various  producing 
points  as  applied  to  certain  commodities  that  the  general 
basis  must  be  disregarded  in  some  instances  to  remove 
the  restraint  of  freight  rates  as  applied  to  that  particu- 
lar commodity  from  that  locality.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  the  basis  is  generally  adhered  to,  and  it  is 

only  in  connection  with  low-grade  commodities  or  those 
highly  competitive  in  their  nature  that  it  is  necessary 
to  disregard  it  to  any  extent 
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(c)  Basis  for  Rates  from  Northern  Groups — St.  Paul- 
Iowa  Territory 

ST.   PAUL  GROUP 

Rates  between  St.  Paul  Group  and  Group  1  (Moberly)' 
are  made  the  same  as  St.  Paul-Chicago  rates. 

Bates  between  St.  Paul  Group  and  Group  2  (Mexico) 
are  made  the  same  as  St.  Paul-St.  Louis  rates. 

Rates  between  St.  Paul  Group  and  Group  3  (Manning) 
are  made  the  same  as  St.  Paul-Omaha  rates. 

Rates  between  St.  Paul  Group  and  Group  4  (Jefferson 
City)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Paul-Kansas  City  rates. 

Rates  between  St.  Paul  Group  and  Group  5  (Maquo- 
keta)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Paul-Chicago  rates. 

Rates  between  St.  Paul  Group  and  Group  6  (Des 
Moines)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Paul-Chicago  rates  or 
Omaha  rates,  whichever  are  lower,  observing  Cedar  Rap- 
ids rates  as  maxima. 

Rates  between  St.  Paul  Group  and  Group  7  (Celfter- 
ville)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Paul-St.  Louis  rates  or 
Omaha  rates,  whichever  are  lower. 

Rates  between  St.  Paul  Group  and  Group  8  (Cedar 
Rapids)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Paul-Chicago  rates  or 
Omaha  rates,  whichever  are  lower. 

Rates  between  St.  Paul  Group  and  Group  9  (Sheldon) 
are  made  the  same  as  St.  Paul-Sioux  City  rates  or  Omaha 
rates,  whichever  are  lower. 

Rates  between  St.  Paul  Group  and  Group  10  (Mason 
City)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Paul- Chicago  rates,  Sioux 
City  rates,  or  Omaha  rates,  whichever  are  lowest,  but  not 
to  exceed  Des  Moines  rates. 

Rates  between  St.  Paul  Group  and  Group  11  (Ft. 
Dodge)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Panl-St.  Louis  rates, 


JSTE3SZSJE  XAIZS 


raxes.  orUs^im.  lases.  wi. 
but  not  to  exeeed  Des  Momes 


ryi^A 


Bates  betveen  irbKoa  Groop  jai  Grsjsp  1  iMc^^srl? 
are  made  the  same  as  St.  FiBl4Zlka£o 


Bates  betvecaa  Winoiia  Givop  aa^  GriTcp  i  «  M«xSk  * 
are  made  the  same  as  St.  Panl-St.  Lcois  zate&. 

Bates  betweoi  Wmosa  Gr«q>  aad  Grocq>  3  iifagrrmr^ 
are  made  the  same  as  S^  Faoi-OiEjiia  r&ie& 

Bates  betweoi  TUnona  Grcucp  aad  Gn>zp  -I  i  Je^^rsoa 
City)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Pasl-Kaifesas  dry  r&:es  or 
Chieago-Kansas  City  r&t<es,  viL^^jener  are  Iovct. 

Bates  between  Winona  Grocp  an^i  Grocp  5  4Maq:£o- 
keta)  are  made  the  san>e  as  St.  PantOiiea^  r&t'es. 

Bates  between  Winona  Gro::p  and  Grciiq)  6  fl^ 
Moines)  are  made  the  same  as  Sl  Paa}-Qi5cafo  rates  cr 
St.  Paul-Omaha  rates,  vhidiever  are  lower. 

Bates  between  Winona  Gronp  an-i  Gro^p  7  iCenter- 
ville)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Pasl-Si.  Lcois  rates  or 
St.  Panl-Qmaha  rates,  whidiever  are  lower. 

Bates  between  Winona  Gronp  and  Gro^ip  S  (C<dar 
Bapids)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Panl-Cbicago  rates  or 
St.  Panl-Omaha  rates,  whichever  are  lower. 

Bates  between  Winona  Gronp  and  Group  9  ( SieLion  ^ 
are  made  the  same  as  St.  Panl-Sioox  Citr  rates  or  St. 
Panl-Oma|ia  rates,  whichever  are  lower. 

Bates  between  Winona  Group  and  Group  10  (Mason 
CSty)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Panl-Chicago  rates,  St. 
Panl-Sionx  CSty  rates,  or  St.  Panl-Omaha  rates,  which- 
ever are  lowest,  but  not  to  exceed  Des  Moines  rates. 

Bates  between  Winona  Gronp  and  Groap  11    (Ft. 
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Dodge)  are  made  the  same  as  St  Panl-St  Louis  rates,  St 
Paul-Sionx  City  rates,  or  St  Paul-Omaha  rates,  whidh« 
ever  are  lowest,  but  not  to  exceed  Des  Moines  rates. 

NEW  ULM  GB0X7P 

Bates  between  New  Ulm  Oroup  and  Oroup  3  (Manning) 
are  made  the  same  as  St  Paul-Omaha  rates. 

Bates  between  New  Ulm  Oroup  and  Group  4  (Jefferson 
City)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Paul-Kansas  City  rates. 

Bates  between  New  Ulm  Group  and  Group  9  (Sheldon) 
are  made  the  same  as  St  Paul-Sioux  City  rates  or  St 
Paul-Omaha  rates,  whichever  are  lower. 

DULUTH  OBOUP 

Bates  between  Duluth  Group  and  Group  1  (Moberly) 
are  made  the  same  as  Duluth-Chicago  rates. 

Bates  between  Duluth  Group  and  Group  2  (Mexico) 
are  made  the  same  as  Duluth-St.  Louis  rates. 

Bates  between  Duluth  Group  and  Group  3  (Manning) 
are  made  the  same  as  Duluth-Omaha  rates. 

Bates  between  Duluth  Group  and  Group  4  (Jefferson 
City)  are  made  the  same  as  Duluth-Kansas  City  rates. 

Bates  between  Duluth  Group  and  Group  5  (Maquoketa) 
are  made  the  same  as  Duluth-Chicago  rates. 

Bates  between  Duluth  Group  and  Group  6  (Des  Moines) 
are  made  the  same  as  Duluth-Chicago  rates  or  Duluth- 
Omaha  rates,  whichever  are  lower. 

Bates  between  Duluth  Group  and  Group  7  (Center- 
ville)  are  made  the  same  as  Duluth-St.  Louis  rates  or 
Duluth-Omaha  rates,  whichever  are  lower. 
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Bates  between  Duluth  Oroup  and  Oroup  8  (Cedar  Bap 
ids)  are  made  the  same  as  Dnluth-Ghicago  rates  oi 
Dnlnth-Omaha  rates,  whichever  are  lower. 

Bates  between  Dnluth  Group  and  Group  9  (Sheldon] 
are  made  the  same  as  Duluth-Sioux  City  rates  or  Duluth 
Omaha  rates,  whichever  are  lower. 

Bates  between  Duluth  Group  and  Group  10  (Masoi 
City)  are  made  the  same  as  Duluth-Sioux  City  rates  o] 
Duluth-Omaha  rates,  whichever  are  lower,  but  not  U 
exceed  Des  Moines  rates. 

Bates  between  Duluth  Group  and  Group  11  (Ft  Dodge' 
are  made  the  same  as  Duluth-St.  Louis  rates,  Duluth 
Sioux  City  rates,  or  Duluth-Omaha  rates,  whichever  ar< 
lowest,  but  not  to  exceed  Des  Moines  rates. 


EAU  CLAIBB  OBOUP 

Bates  from  Eau  Claire  Group  to  Group  1  (Moberly 
are  made  the  same  as  from  Duluth,  Minn. 

Bates  from  Eau  Claire  Group  to  Group  2  (Mexico 
with  certain  exceptions  are  made  the  same  as  froc 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Bates  from  Eau  Claire  Group  to  Group  3  (Manning 
as  a  general  rule  are  made  the  same  as  from  Dulutli 
Minn. 

Bates  from  Eau  Claire  Group  to  Group  4  (Jeffersoi 
City)  generally  are  made  the  same  as  from  Duluth,  Mint 

Bates  between  Eau  CJlaire  Group  and  Group  5  (Maquo 
keta)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Paul-Chicago  rates. 

Bates  from  Eau  Claire  Group  to  Group  6  (Des  Moines 
with  a  few  exceptions  are  made  the  same  as  from  DulutI 
Minn. 

Bates^between  Eau  Claire  Group  and  Group  7  (Centei 
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ville)  are  made  the  same  as  from  following  arbitraries 
over  St.  Paul  rates : 


Classes   

...  1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Arbitraries  (in  cents) . . . 

...10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

4 

Bates  between  Eau  Claire  Group  and  Group  8  (Cedar 
Rapids)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Paul-Chicago  rates. 

Bates  between  Eau  Claire  Group  and  Group  9  (Shel- 
don) are  made  the  following  arbitraries  over  St.  Paul- 
Sioux  City  rates,  but  not  to  exceed  Eau  Claire-Omaha 
rates: 

Classes   1       2       3       4       5       A      B      C        D        E 

Arbitraries  (in  cents).. 20     15     10      5       5       5      5       5       3Vi       3Vi 

Bates  between  Eau  Claire  Group  and  Group  10  (Mason 
City)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Paul-Chicago  rates,  but 
not  to  exceed  Eau  Claire-Sioux  City  rates  or  Des  Moines 
rates. 

Bates  between  Eau  Claire  Group  and  Group  11  (Ft. 
Dodge)  are  {nade  the  following  arbitraries  over  St.  Paul- 
Ft.  Dodge  rates,  but  not  to  exceed  Eau  Claire-Sioux  City 
rates  or  Eau  Claire-Des  Moines  rates : 

Classes   1        2       3      4       6       A      B      C      D      E 

Arbitraries  (in  cents) 10       087665554 

Duluth  rates  are  the  maximum  rates  from  Eau  Claire 
Group  to  all  groups  above-mentioned,  except  Group  7 

(Centerville)  and  Group  9  (Sheldon). 


CHA 


1.  To  IsTzss^ft  luwA.  Ccnxs 


In  an  earlier  daptiE^r  of  lii?  treasiske  ii  ms  expSaised 
how  eoixq»etitkm  had  f orK^d  an  TSSssaaOr  k^  scaie  of 
rales  to  be  e:stabii«hei  benneen  Miss^pfs  Biv^er  Crotss^ 
ings  aDd*Missoiiri  Bhr^r  Crosssss.  T^  adjss£Zh£Sl  -ojw 
taken  np  is  that  ikauoxic:  whh  iLe  fstehTisHpag  of  rales 
to  interior  points  vithin  the  ^tkZes  oi  Ion  a&d  Mi^icniri, 
whidi  are  fixed  in  a  skfiasnre  by  the  Misssspia  Birsr- 


The  local  rates  cm  traSe  moTing  berv'Sieai  points  in  Iowa 
indnding  points  on  the  west  baikk  of  ibr  Mississippi  Biner 
and  points  on  the  €«si  lAz-k  of  tbe  Missouri  Hirer  are 
those  established  bv  ibe  slate  'if  low^^  ai>i  are  shown  in 
Chapter  EL  Bates  from  CeiitT^tl  FreixL:  AssccL&ti<Hi  and 
Trunk  Line  territories  to  the  Mississip^'i  Biver  are  as  a 
proportional  proposition  (that  is«  on  iryV  des:izreed  be- 
yond)  and  are  applied  to  all  e&st  and  wr<t  bank  points 
on  the  Mississippi  Biver  frcnn  St.  I^ais,  M  :•-,  to  Ihibaque^ 
Iowa.  It  follows  that  in  some  eases  the  Ic'wa  scale  is  used 
in  certain  ecmibinations  on  interstate  trs&t.  Under  the 
local  taring  however,  the  ra:es  to  interior  Iowa  points 
from  Ihe  several  river  crossings  varv  as  the  distance  in- 
creases ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  rate  would  not  be  obtained 
frcHn  Davenport,  Iowa,  to  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  as  woold  be 
obtained  from  Bnriington,  for  the  reason  tiiat  tte  dia- 
tanea  fran  the  latter  point  is  considerably  less. 
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1          In  so  far  as  the  construction  of  through  rates  from  the 
■     Chicago,  Peoria,  and  St.  Louis  groups  are  concerned,  it 
may  be  stated  that  Table  23  shows  the  rates  between  sta- 
tions in  these  groups  and  certain  stations  in  Iowa  on  the 
Illinois   Central   Railroad   west   of   Dubuque   towards 
Omaha,  Neb. 

TABLE  23 
I       Through  Rates  BETwaa^  Points  in  Iowa  and  Stations  in 

Illinois  in  the  Chicaqo,  Peobia,  and  St.  Louis  Groups                      i 

And 

QBODFa 

RaTM  IN  dura  Pra  lOO  PODKoa 
Cltuei' 

12S4fiABCD           ■ 

CMcaeo 
PeorlB 

fit.  Louta 

43       34       26       20.S  16. B  IT       14.5  12. S  la         » 
48.B  30.B  31.H  24       IB       19.6  16        14       12        10.5 

PeoiU,  iB. 

Cblcaga 
Peotia 
St.  Loul. 

45       36       27       SO.fi  16. B  IB       13        12.6  10         9 
49       38^4   31.5  24        IS       19.5  18       14        12       10. S 

u. 

Chicago 
Peoria 
St.  Loula 

45       36       27       20.5  16.8  18       15       12«   10         9 
48. B  39.5  31.5  24        19       19H   16       14       12       10.8 

CUlcngo 
Peoria 
St.  Louis 

45       36       2T       20. B  10.5  IB       IB       12^4   10         9 
50       40       31.5  2*       19        19.6  IS        14       12        10. B 

DyersTllle, 

la. 

Peoria 
St  Louis 

■IB       38       29       22       IT       19       16        IS       11        10 
52       41.5  31.5  24        19       10W    16^4   14        12        10^ 

M. 

Peoria 

St.  LonU 

50       40       30       23        IS       20       IS       14       11        10 
54       43^   32^4   24        19       22        ITH    16       12H   10.8 

I>. 

Peoria 
St  Louis 

52       42       31       23        18       21        IT       14       12       10 
55       44U   33       24        19       22^   IS        IS       18       IDH 

la. 

PeorU 
St  Lonis 

54        43       32       24       IS       22       18       iS       13       11 
S8ti  47.5  36. e  25       19       24       18^    IS.B  IS       11.5 

TVlnthfop. 

ChlcaBO 
St  Louis 

54       43       32        24        19       22        18       IS       12       11 
68W  4T.5  .IS.B  2R       10       24        18. B  IS.B  18       11. B 

Independ- 
ence, !■. 

Cblcaeo 
Peoria 
8t  Louis 

34       43       32       24        19       22       18       IS       12       U 

eO-5  50       3T       25.5  2t        24. S  20       IT       M       UH 

U. 

Peoria 
Bt  LoQls 

5S      4S      84       2B      30      S2      IS       IS       13       11 
51      r-0     87    .86  .  21,    ji^;,8<i     it     14     12h 

L.             d 

S   A 


^^ 


M   S 


SI  sr.s 


-  • 


.S  Sl^ 


.S  2ft   S. 


rr  S4  rs 

.$  IT  f  li  J  3 


S.S  4» 


25$  -r..»  22 


1»   14 

If   31" 


f«i  S«  41  21 
.«B  M  41  XI 
Tt   M   41.  S  21 


2i  S  2» 


L^  14 
IS  14 
!-«   I-« 


w^ 


The  Literstate  Commeree  GHnmissivHi,  in 
these  rates,  stated  as  foUows: 

The  piineqnl  earrien  in  the  fia^e  of  lova  havr  iLrir 
nib  to  Chieico  and  the  ntes  here  <kali  viih  &re  tL^^f^-^—  '- 
the  iiMMt  part  loeal  rates  of  indiridual  earrirTL   Bm  &^ 
are  qwcifie  rates  and  are  not  made  bj  a  cocibin&ti 
rifer  as  is  the  ease  with  the  rates  applieable  (ki  throcg^  traSc 
from  points  east  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  stale  lise.^ 

Li  reviewing  the  adjostment  applied  on  traffic  from 
points  east  of  the  Illinois  state  line  the  Interstate  Com- 
meree Connnission  stated : 

•    •    •    The  most  important  trafBe  inTcdred  on  the  record  in 
this  proceeding  is  to  and  from  the  east,  and  for  eonTenienee  the 

t2SLCCBc|iL.77. 
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above-entitled  complaints  are  referred  to  as  the  interior  Iowa 
case.    •    •    • 

The  reductions  that  we  have  required,  in  the  preceding  case 
in  the  local  rates  to  the  upper  Mississippi  River  crossings,  will 
result  necessarily  in  reductions  in  the  through  freight  charges  of 
the  interior  towns;  such  a  readjustment  must  follow  in  order 
to  avoid  through  charges  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  the  intermediate 
rates  on  the  river.  Nevertheless  these  lower  rates  of  the  interior 
towns  will  not  satisfy  the  shippers  on  whose  behalf  the  conl- 
plaints  now  before  us  were  filed.  The  record  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  a  substantial  contest  for  commercial  supremacy  between 
the  river  towns  and  points  in  the  interior,  and  under  the  present 
rate  adjustment  the  latter  are  at  something  of  a  disadvantage, 
which  will  be  increased  by  the  reductions  in  the  ratecTto  the  river 
unless  the  adjustment  is  relieved  by  material  reductions  herein  in 
the  rates  to  and  from  the  interior. 

The  interior  towns  have  no  joint  through  class  rates  to  and 
from  the  territory  east  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  state  line ;  on  such 
traffic  the  through  charges  are  based  on  the  lowest  available  com- 
bination of  intermediate  rates,  and  this  usually  makes  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  But  the  through  charges  are  made  up  and 
published  in  an  unusual  form  which  must  be  fully  understood 
in  order  to  arrive  at  intelligent  conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
various  questions  here  before  us.  With  that  end  in  view  it  may 
be  well  first  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  construction  and 
recent  history  of  the  rates  from  the  east  to  the  Missouri  River : 

As  we  have  seen,  the  upper  Mississippi  River  towns  take 
higher  rates  from  the  east  than  the  lower  crossings.  In  this 
respect  the  Missouri  River  towns  stand  on  a  different  basis.  All 
points  on  that  river,  from  Kansas  City  on  the  south  to  Omaha  and 
Sioux  City  on  the  north,  have  been  on  a  parity  of  rates  for  many 
years  with  respect  to  traffic  to  and  from  the  east.  Traffic  to  those 
points  may  be  said  to  be  competitive  in  the  sense  that  a  number 
of  the  carriers  serve  both  Kansas  City  and  Omaha ;  but  the  gen- 
eral conditions  are  such  as  to  require  us  to  regard  the  through 
charges  in  effect  at  this  time  to  the  Missouri  River  as  normal  and 
reasonable  through  rates,  unaffected  by  any  transportation  con- 
ditions tending  to  depress  their  general  leveL  •  •  •  The 
Mississippi  River  from  St.  Louis  on  the  south  to  Dubuque  at  the 


aoun  Jarer.    w. 

aomiBmrtkes 

applied  ako  to  tihroQgk 

l[iii«arGoLT.C^B.L4P.B2r.C«.ULCC^S».^iia;ci3sE: 

tile  tfaroQ^  dtuiseiOQ^  to  le  ajuife'aiJA  ks  tasn  lani  wejl  if 


€P a «ale of 51  eesta per  1<X' pmsrwfc    Aiia^ciiize I2e 
rale  to  Eait  St.  Look  vK  ST  eesxs  azid.  ircx  ?2e  j%:il  $1 
beyond,  the  tfaroc^  eiiarpfr  :o  i&e  IGavcn  Rrrs*  ^ai^ 
Subaeq[iieiitlT  St.  Louis  v«s  gxpsn  aa  sS^dsn  ku 
which,  tnyrttfT  whh  the  prci^x>rdacal  kij»  uf  51  ■'^ 
under  oar  order  in  the  caae  eseid.  a^ie  a  iz^in:^  ^ 
fint^Iaai  tra£5e  v^tr  the  lov%r  r3ic:a  of  %l^  ;*£r  IX  pr 
The  preKot  through  charges  to  ICoacKn  Krrir  p:ci^  ?r«r  ^ 
lower  routes  are  on  a  acak  of  tL43  as  b;r%i=xf^  txrlii=>^i 

Theloeal  rates  to  the  DortLan  M^asassfr;-:  Errtr  friasiz^ 
been  and  now  are  fixed  on  a  ST-Mct  seal-*  a^i  *1 
scak  of  hieal  rates  between  the  riren  Laf  rte^n  az:i  il'Iw  is  ir.  c^rL 
In  order  therefore  that  the  northern  roc^es  =i£*T  r*r  c^  a  7'^^rr:j 
with  the  aonthem  routes  (m  thnn^  traS^  to  tbe  3£^sa: -=ri  SiTtr. 
it  was  neeessaiy  Uxr  the  earrios  to  the  '^x^zt  tT:s^z.s^  sn  tbe 
time  the  eaae  last  cited  was  under  fonsTfirraasei.  to  sLri:±  tb^ir 
97-cent  loeal  aeale  to  the  IGosisBppi  Birer  to  a  pro^-irrSKial  scale 
of  87  cents.* 

In  complying  with  this  suggestion  of  the  Commission, 
the  interested  carriers  rediecked  the  entire  state  of  Iowa 
on  a*  mileage  basis  and  published  class  rates  bas^  on 
L  c.  c.  Bcp^  as. 
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short-line  distances  from  Mississippi  River  Crossings  to 
destination.  A  representative  line  of  rates  to  points  in 
Iowa  is  shown  in  Table  24. 

TABLE  24 

Proportional  Class  Rates  from   East  Dubuque,   III.,  on 

Traffic  Originating  East  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  State 

Line  to  Points  in  Iowa  on  the  Illinois 

Central  Railroad 


Fbom  East  Du- 
BUQUs»  III.,  To 

Hates  in  Cents  I^ee  100  Pounds 
Classes  1 

Miles    12       3       4 

5 

A 

B 

C 

T> 

IT 

Julien 

10 

10.8  14.6  11.1     8.4 

6.2 

6.3 

6.2 

5.4 

4.7" 

4 

Peosta 

15 

17.6  15.3  11.4    8.8 

6.4 

6.6 

6.4 

5.7 

4.9 

4.1 

Epworth 

19 

18.4  15.9  11.9    9.2 

a7 

6.8 

6.7 

5.9 

5.1 

4.2 

Farley 

23 

19      16.5  12.3    9.5 

6.9 

7 

6.9 

6.1 

5.2 

4.4 

Dyeraville 

29 

19.6  17     12.7    9.8 

7.2 

7.2 

ISt 

6.3 

5.4 

4.5 

EarlvlUe 

37 

20.8  18     13.5  10.4 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

6.6 

5.7 

4.8 

Delaware 

41 

21.4  18.5  14     10.7 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

6.8 

5.9 

4.9 

Manchester 

47 

22      19     14.8  11 

8 

8 

8 

7 

6 

5 

Masonrille 

OS 

22.4  19.3  14.6  11.2 

8.1 

8.2 

8.1 

7.1 

6.1 

5.1 

Winthrop 

61 

23.2  20     15.1  11.6 

8.4 

a6 

8.4 

7.4 

6.8 

5.3 

Independence 

93 

23.6  20.4  15.4  11.8 

a6 

8.8 

&6 

7.5 

6.4 

5.8 

Waterloo 

69 

25.6  22      16.7  12.8 

9.3 

9.8 

9.2 

8.1 

6.9 

5.7 

Cedar  Falls 

99 

26     22.4  17     13 

9.4  10 

9.4 

8.2 

7 

5.8 

Aplington 

123 

30     25.8  18.8  14.6  10.8  11.8  10.5 

9.2 

7.8 

6.6 

Alden 

149 

34     27.3  20.5  16.3  12.3  13.5 

11.7 

10.2 

a7 

7.4 

Webster  City 

172 

38     29.7  22.3  18 

13.7 

15.2  12.8  11.2 

9.5 

8.2 

Tara 

198 

42     32.2  24     19.6  15.2  16.9  14 

12.1 

10.4 

9 

Sherwood 

222 

46.8  35.1  26.1  21.5  16.9  18.9  15.4  13.3  11.4 

9.9 

Rrogan 

249 

50     37.1  27.5  22.8  18.1  20.2  16.2  14 

12 

10 

Dow  City 

275 

54.8  40.4  29.6  24 

19.8  22 

17.6  15 

12 

10 

Dunlap 

282 

55     41     30.3  24 

20     : 

22 

18 

15 

12 

10 

Grable 

314 

55     41      32     24 

20 

22 

18 

15 

12 

10 

•^  GoTerned  hj  the  Wettern  ClaHlflcatlon. 


It  may  be  seen  that  as  the  distance  from  Chicago,  Peo- 
ria, or  St.  Louis  increases,  the  rates  likewise  increase 
aniil    at    Grable,    Iowa,    the    Missouri    River    rate    is 


is  held  as  a  BXxz^Bia  to  all  scsi»is  fr 
there  west  to  Onaha. 

In  many  fiWB  at  points  SHT^tyt^inpcg'gigg^ 
one  or  more  of  die  carTi«*s«  ovissr  to  ib*£r  ^rcc±u:ics 
ronteSy  maj  forego  ^be  XimSc  asid  ccnKO^  ii  to  ib^  £r«ies 
line.  Taking  Cedar  Rai»^t^  lovm.  as  az.  ^Tar^<>,  die 
short-line  distawy  is  via  Mz:seiiii».  I>crva.  aski  t^it  C^- 
cago,  Bod^  Ishoid  4  Paa&  BaiilTaT.  aad  is  39 


whereas  via  Cfintm,  Iowa,  asid  the  C&5ea£o  4  Xcr:^ 
Western  Baihraj  the  dS<anfr  is  S3  sdks.  likswise:.  lo 
Camf orthy  Iowa,  the  £stanee  via  d»  same  n:c::«s  aai 
junctions  in  82  and  129  nuks^  respeccrreb'.  W^-xe  the 
Chicago  4  Xorth-lTestem  BaiTwmy  to  =»et  ibt  rates  of 
the  direct  line  (Oiieago,  Bock  Islai>i  4  Parrfy  Bairvxji 
it  would  he  necessary  for  them  to  reduce  s^eh.  po^sls  Tia 
their  roate  hetween  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  Des  M'xoes.  Iowa, 
or  Camf  orthy  to  the  hasis  in  effect  Txa  d»  short  lice.  Jks 
quite  a  nmnber  of  stations  are  inrolved,  ibey  prefer  to 
concede  the  traflie  for  sadi  short-line  po^ts  to  tbe  -^rect 
lines  in  order  that  the  basis  to  the  poii^ts  on  tbe£r  lines 
may  be  held  np  to  the  normal  basis. 

In  establishing  rates  from  Central  Frei^t  Association 
and  Trunk  Line  territories  to  stations  in  Iowa,  the 
throng  rates  are  made  on  combinations  on  the  Missis- 
sippi Biver,  nsing  the  local  rates  np  to  the  river  and  add- 
ing to  that  amount  the  proportional  rate  therefrom. 
Usually  an  tariffs  which  name  rates  to  the  Mississippi 
Biver  have  a  clause  in  them  reading  to  the  effect  that  the 
rates  published  to  East  St.  Louis  are  applied  to  all  uppe^ 
Mississippi  Biver  Crossings  on  traflSe  destined  to  points 
beyond. 
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(b)  Commodity  Rates 

POINTS  OF  OBIQIK 

In  the  constraction  of  commodity  rates  between  interior 
points  in  Iowa  and  adjoining  states  in  Western  Trunk 
Line  Territory,  the  adjoining  territory  is  divided  into 
twelve  groups:  Group  A  (Chicago),  Group  B  (Peoria), 
Group  C  (Springfield),  Group  D  (Litchfield),  Group  E 
(Danville),  Group  F  (St.  Louis),  Group  G  (Beardstown), 
Group  H  (Galesburg),  Group  I  (Fulton),  Group  J  (Prai- 
rie du  Chien),  Group  K  (East  Mississippi  Eiver  Propor- 
tional Group),  and  Group  L  (Champaign). 

Group  A  (Chicago). — Beginning  at  Chicago,  HI,,  and 
thence  north  via  the  west  bank  of  Lake  Michigan  to  and 
including  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.;  thence  south  to  a  point 
just  north  of  Green  Bay,  Wis. ;  thence  northwest  via  an 
imaginary  line  north  of  Shawano  andAntigo,  Wis.,  to  a 
point  just  north  of  Merrill,  Wis. ;  thence  west  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  to  Wausau,  Wis.; 
thence  north  of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railway  to 
Mann,  Wis. ;  thence  north  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis &  Omaha  Railway  (including  Romadka,  Wis.,  on 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway)  to  but  not 
including  Granton,  Wis. ;  thence  southwest  via  an  imag- 
inary line  to  a  point  just  north  of  Hatfield,  Wis.,  on  the 
Green  Bay  &  Western  Railroad;  thence  north  of  the 
Green  Bay  &  Western  Railroad  to  but  not  including 
Marshland,  Wis.;  thence  east  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway  to  but  not  including  La  Crosse,  Wis. ; 
thence  east  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
to  but  not  including  Thomson,  HL  ;  thenoe  east  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  to  but  not  indnd- 
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ing  Fulton,  IlL;  thence  north  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
Western  Railway  to  a  point  just  north  of  Nelson,  IlL; 
thence  eastwardly  crossing  the  Chicago  &  North- Western 
Bailway  north  of  Nelson,  HL,  and  the  Illinois  Central  Bail- 
road  north  of  Amboy,  HL  ;  thence  east  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  to  but  not  including  Wenona,  HI.;  thence 
east  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Bailway  to  but 
not  including  Ancona,  HL  ;  thence  south  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Bailway  to  but  not  including  Minonk^ 
HL  ;  thence  east  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  to  but  not 
including  Decatur,  HL  ;  thence  east  and  north  of  the  Wa- 
bash Bailroad  to  Bement,  HI. ;  thence  on  and  west  of  the 
Wabash  Bailroad  to  Gibson,  Bl. ;  thence  on  and  west  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  to  Kankakee,  HI. ;  thence  on 
and  north  of  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  Bailroad 
to  the  minois-Indiana  State  Line ;  and  thence  north  to  the 
point  of  beginning,  including  Chicago  suburban  points  in 
Indiana. 

Group  B  (Peoria). — ^Beginning  at  the  western  boundary 
line  of  Group  A  at  a  point  northeast  of  Morrison,  DL; 
thence  south  via  an  imaginary  line  east  of  Morrison,  Bl., 
to  a  point  just  east  of  Denrock,  111. ;  thence  south  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Bailroad  to  but  not  includ- 
ing Barstow,  IlL ;  thence  east  of  the  line  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Bailroad  through  Colona,  Orion, 
Alpha,  and  Galesburg,  BL,  to  but  not  including  Bushnell, 
HL ;  thence  south  of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Bail- 
way  to  HoUis,  DL ;  thence  south  of  the  Peoria  Bailway 
Terminal  Company  to  and  including  Pekin,  BL ;  thence 
east  of  the  Peoria  &  Pekin  Union  Bailway  to  and  including 
Peoria,  DL ;  and  thence  north  via  the  Dlinois  Biver  to  the 
western  boundary  line  of  Group  A,  includinj?  Oglesby,  BL 

Chroup  C  ( Spring fidd). — ^Beginning  at  the  southwestern 
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comer  of  Group  A  at  a  point  just  south  of  Danville,  HL  ; 
thence  south  of  the  Wabash  Bailroad  to  but  not  including 
Chapin,  111. ;  and  thence  east  of  the  Chicago^  Burlington 
&  Quincy  Bailroad  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Group  B. 

Group  D  (Litchfield). — Beginning  at  the  southeastern 
comer  of  Group  C  at  a  point  just  southeast  of  Decatur, 
m. ;  thence  east  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  through 
Pana,  HI. ;  thence  south  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  Bailway  to  Litchfield,  HI. ;  thence  east 
and  south  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  to  but  not  in- 
cluding Glenn  Carbon,  HI. ;  thence  east  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Bailroad  to  but  not  including  Edwardsville, 
HI. ;  thence  north  of  the  Illinois  Terminal  Bailroad  to  but 
not  including  Alton,  111. ;  and  thence  east  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Bailroad  to  the  southern  boundary 
line  of  Group  C. 

Group  E  (Danville). — Territory  south  and  east  of 
Groups  A,  E,  D,  and  L,  and  on,  north,  and  west  of  the  foU 
lowing  line :  Vandalia  Bailroad  from  a  point  just  east  of 
East  St.  Louis,  HI.,  to  Effingham,  HI. ;  thence  via  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Bailroad  to  Neoga,  HI. ;  thence  via  the  Toledo, 
St.  Louis  &  Western  Bailroad  to  Humrick,  IlL;  thence 
via  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern  Bailway  to 
Danville,  HL ;  thence  via  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern 
Bailroad  to  and  including  Lake  Village,  Ind ;  and  thence 
west  to  the  Illinois-Indiana  State  Line. 

Group  F  (St.  Louis). — Beginning  at  the  southwestern 
comer  of  Group  D  at  a  point  southeast  of  Glenn  Carbon, 
HI.;  thence  south  of  the  Hlinois  Central  Bailroad  and 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Bailroad  to  and  including  East 
St  Louis,  HI.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  thence  on  and  east  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Bailroad  to  but  not  indud- 
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POIITTS  OF  DESTINATION 

• 

The  state  of  Iowa  is  divided  into  twenty-seven  groups 
designated  as  follows:  (1)  Manchester  Group,  (2)  Cedar 
Eapids  Group,  (3)  Iowa  City  Group,  (4)  Oskaloosa 
Group,  (5)  Ottumwa  Group,  (6)  Cedar  Falls  Group,  (7) 
Reinbeck  Group,  (8)  Marshalltown  Group,  (9)  Monte- 
zuma Group,  (10)  Waverly  Group,  (11)  Mason  City 
Group,  (12)  Ackley  Group,  (13)  Iowa  Falls  Group,  (14) 
Boone  Group,  (15)  Ft  Dodge  Group,  (16)  Cambridge 
Group,  (17)  Des  Moines  Group,  (18)  Albert  Lea  Group, 
(19)  Faribault  Group,  (20)  Mankato  Group,  (21)  Mexico 
Group,  (22)  Chillicothe  Group,  (23)  Shenandoah  Group, 
(24)  Manning  Group,  (25)  Lake  City  Group,  (26)  Shel- 
don Group,  and  (27)  Hawarden  Group.  The  class  rates 
to  these  groups  from  Chicago  are  reproduced  in  Table  23, 
and  the  proportional  rates  applying  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  are  reproduced  in  Table  24. 

Group  1  (Manchester). — ^Territory  west  of  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  on  and  south  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad,  from  a  point  just  west 
of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  Oneida  Junction,  Iowa;  thence  on 
and  east  of  the  Manchester  &  Oneida  Railway  to  and  in- 
cluding Manchester,  Iowa ;  thence  on  and  east  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  to  but  not  including  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa ;  and  thence  north  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway  to  but  not  including  Green  Island,  Iowa,  on 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Group  2  (Cedar  Rapids). — ^Territory  south  of  Oronp 
Xf  west  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
north  of  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pa- 
cific Railway,  from  Davenport,  Iowa,  to  a  point  just  north 
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of  Oxf ordy  Iowa ;  thence  north  via  an  imaginary  line  to  a 
point  just  west  of  Fairfax,  Iowa ;  and  thence  on  and  east 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  to  and 
including  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa. 

Group  3  (Iowa  City). — ^Territory  south  of  Group  2,  west 
of  the  west  hank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  on  and 
north  of  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway,  from 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  to  Iowa  Junction,  Iowa ;  and  thence  on 
and  east  of  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway 
to  and  including  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Oroup  4  (Oshaloosa). — ^Beginning  at  the  southwestern 
comer  of  Group  3  at  a  point  just  south  of  Iowa  Junction, 
Iowa ;  thence  south  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railway  to  hut  not  including  Thornburg,  Iowa;  thence 
east  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  to  but 
not  including  What  Cheer,  Iowa ;  thence  west  of  an  imag- 
inary line  crossing  the  Iowa  Central  Railway  south  of 
Lacy,  Iowa ;  thence  west  of  the  Iowa  Central  Railway  to 
and  including  Oskaloosa,  Iowa ;  thence  south  of  the  line 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  through 
Stark  and  Hedrick,  Iowa,  to  Brighton,  Iowa ;  thence  south 
of  the  Iowa  Central  Bailway  to  Winfield,  Iowa ;  thence 
south  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  to 
but  not  including  Mediapolis,  Iowa ;  and  thence  west  of  the 
lines  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway 
through  Morning  Sun,  Wapello,  Columbus  Junction,  and 
Lotts,  Iowa,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Group  3. 

Oroup  5  (Ottumwa). — ^Territory  west  of  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  south  of  Group  4,  and  on  and 
north  of  the  Wabash  Railroad,  from  a  point  just  west  of 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  to  and  including  Moberly,  Mo.;  thence 
on  and  east  of  the  lines  of  the  Wabash  Bailroad  through 
Maoon,  Moulton,  and  Bloomfield,  Mo.,  to  and  including 
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Ottumwa,  Iowa;  and  thence  northwest  via  an  imaginary 
line  to  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Group  4  at  a  point 
just  south  of  Cedar,  Iowa. 

Group  6  (Cedar  Falls). — ^Beginning  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Group  1  at  a  point  just  northwest  of  Oneida 
Junction,  Iowa ;  thence  on  and  south  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  Railroad  through  Oelwein,  Iowa,  to  and  includ- 
ing Waterloo,  Iowa;  thence  on  and  south  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  to  and  including  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa; 
thence  on  and  east  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad 
to  and  including  Wilson  Junction,  Iowa;  and  thence  on 
and  east  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  to 
but  not  including  Cedar  Rapids. 

Group  7  (Reinbeck). — Beginning  at  the  western  bound- 
ary line  of  Group  6  at  a  point  just  northwest  of  Vinton, 
Iowa ;  thence  on  and  south  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railway  to  and  including  Reinbeck,  Iowa ;  thence 
on  and  east  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad  to  and 
including  Gladbrook,  Iowa ;  thence  on  and  east  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  North- Western  Railway  to  but  not  including  Tama, 
Iowa ;  and  thence  north  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway  to  but  not  including  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Group  8  (Marshalltoum). — Territory  south  of  Group  7, 
and  on  and  east  of  the  line  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
Railroad,  from  a  point  just  west  of  Gladbrook,  Iowa,  to 
and  including  Marshalltown,  Iowa ;  thence  on  and  east  of 
the  Iowa  Central  Railway  to  but  not  including  Grinnell, 
Iowa;  and  thence  north  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railway  to  the  southwestern  comer  of  Group  2. 

Group  9  (Montezuma). — ^Territory  south  of  Group  8, 
west  of  Group  3,  north  of  Group  4,  and  on  and  east  of  the 
Iowa  Central  Railway,  from  Grinnell  to  Lacy,  Iowa,  both 
included. 
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Group  10  (Waverly). — Territory  north  of  Groups  1 
and  6,  west  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  and 
on  and  south  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way to  Castalia,  Iowa ;  thence  on  and  west  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  to  and  including  Decorah, 
Iowa;  thence  on  and  south  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway  through  Conover,  Calmar,  New  Hamp- 
ton, and  Charles  City,  Iowa,  to  and  including  Portland, 
Iowa ;  and  thence  on  and  east  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  Railway  to  but  not  including  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Group  11  (Mason  City). — Beginning  at  the  northern 
boundary  of  Group  10  at  a  point  just  west  of  Nora  Springs 
Junction,  Iowa ;  thence  south  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  Railway  to  but  not  including  Manly,  Iowa; 
thence  on  and  east  of  the  Iowa  Central  Railway  through 
Mason  City  and  Hampton,  Iowa,  to  but  not  including  Ack- 
ley,  Iowa ;  and  thence  north  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road to  but  not  including  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Group  12  (Ackley). — Territory  south  of  Group  11,  west 
of  Group  6,  and  on  and  east  of  the  Iowa  Central  Railway, 
from  Ackley,  Iowa,  to  but  not  including  Marshalltown, 
Iowa;  and  thence  north  and  west  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  Railroad  to  the  western  boundary  line  of 
Group  7. 

Group  13  (Iowa  Falls). — Territory  west  of  Group  12, 
and  on  and  south  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  from  a 
point  just  west  of  Ackley,  Iowa,  tq  and  including  Iowa 
Falls,  Iowa;  thence  on  and  east  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Des 
Moines  Railroad  (including  Radcliffe  and  Ellsworth, 
Iowa,  on  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railway  and 
Roland,  Iowa,  on  the  Iowa  Central  Railway)  to  but  not 
including  Nevada,  Iowa ;  and  thejice  north  of  the  Chicago 
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&  North- Western  Railway  to  but  not  including  Marshall- 
town,  Iowa. 

Group  14  (Boone). — ^Beginning  at  a  point  northwest 
of  Ames,  Iowa,  and  thence  on  and  south  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  North- Western  Railway  to  and  including  Grand 
Junction,  Iowa ;  thence  on  and  east  of  the  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis  Railroad  to  but  not  including  Des  Moines,  Iowa ; 
thence  west  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way to  but  not  including  Madrid,  Iowa ;  thence  north  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  to  but  not 
including  Slater,  Iowa ;  and  thence  west  of  the  Chicago  & 
North- Western  Railway  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Group  15  (Fort  Dodge). — ^Beginning  at  the  northwest- 
em  comer  of  Group  11  at  a  point  just  west  of  Manly, 
Iowa ;  thence  west  of  the  Iowa  Central  Railway  to  but  not 
including  Albert  Lea,  Minn. ;  thence  on  and  east  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  to  and  including  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa ;  thence  on  and  south  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  to  and  including  Tara,  Iowa ;  thence  on  and  east 
of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  to  but  not  includ- 
ing Grand  Junction,  Iowa;  and  thence  north  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  North- Western  Railway  to  but  not  including  Ne- 
vada, Iowa. 

Group  16  (Cambridge). — Territory  west  of  Groups  8 
and  9,  south  of  Groups  13  and  15,  east  of  Group  14,  and 
north  of  the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railway,  from  a  point  just  west  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa, 
through  Pella,  Monroe,  and  Altoona,  Iowa,  to  but  not  in- 
cluding Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Group  17  (Des  Moines). — ^Territory  south  of  Group  16, 
west  of  Groups  4  and  5,  and  on  and  east  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  from  a  point  just  west  of 
Glenwood  Junction,  Mo.,  to  and  including  Centerville, 
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Iowa;  thence  on  and  east  of  the  Iowa  Central  Railway  to 
and  including  Albia,  Iowa;  thence  on,  north,  and  east 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincjr  Railroad  to  and  in- 
cluding Indianola,  Iowa;  and  thence  on  and  east  of  the 
Chicago,  Ro<^  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  through  Summer- 
set Junction  and  Carlisle,  Iowa,  to  and  including  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Group  18  (Albert  Lea). — ^Territory  north  of  Group  10, 
east  of  Group  15,  and  on,  south,  and  west  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  from  a  point  just  west  of 
Conover,  Iowa,  to  and  induding  Taopi,  Minn.;  thence 
west  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad  to  but  not 
induding  Hayfield,  Minn. ;  thence  on  and  east  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western  Railroad  to  and  induding  Austin, 
Minn. ;  and  thence  on  and  south  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
ft  St  Paul  Railway  to  and  including  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Group  19  (Faribault). — Territory  north  of  Groups  10 
and  18^  west  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
on  and  east  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St  Louis  Railroad,  from 
a  point  just  west  of  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  to  but  not  including 
Hopkins,  Minn. 

Group  20  (Mankato). — ^Territory  west  of  Group  19,  and 
on,  north,  and  east  of  the  following  line :  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St  Paul  Railway,  from  a  point  just  west  of  Albert 
Lea,  Minn.,  through  Mapleton,  Minn.,  to  and  including 
Mankato,  Minn. ;  and  thence  via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
ft  St  Paul  Railway  to  but  not  including  Jordan,  Minn. 

Group  21  (Mexico). — Territory  south  of  Group  5,  west 
of  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  on  and 
north  of  the  Wabash  Railroad,  from  a  point  just  west  of 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  through  Mexico  and  Centralia  (including 
Columbia  branch)  to  but  not  induding  Moberly,  Mo. 

Group  22  (ChiUicothe). — Territory  west  of  Groups  5, 
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17y  and  21,  and  on  and  north  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 
&  Colorado  Bailroad,  from  a  point  just  east  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.y  to  but  not  including  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  (including 
the  Bagnell  and  Warsaw  branches  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Kailway)  and  east  of  the  Missouri  Biver  from  Kansas 
City  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ;  thence  on  and  east  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Bailroad  through  Maryville,  Mo., 

• 

and  Cretin,  Iowa,  to  and  including  Afton  Junction,  Iowa ; 
and  thence  on  and  east  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Bai)- 
road  to  but  not  including  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Group  23  (Shenandoah). — ^Territory  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri Biver,  north  and  west  of  Group  22,  and  on  and  south 
of  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  &  Pacific  Bailway,  from  a 
point  just  east  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  but  not  includ- 
ing Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Group  24  (Manning). — ^Territory  north  of  Group  23, 
west  of  Group  14,  and  on,  south,  and  east  of  the  following 
line :  Chicago  &  North- Western  Bailway,  from  a  point  just 
west  of  Grand  Junction,  Iowa,  to  but  not  including  Coun- 
qjl  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Group  25  (Lake  City). — ^Territory  north  of  Group  24, 
west  of  Group  15,  and  on,  south,  and  east  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Bailroad,  from  a  point  just  west  of  Tara,  Iowa, 
to  but  not  including  Denison,  Iowa. 

Group  26  (Sheldon). — Territory  north  of  Groups  24 
and  25,  west  of  Group  15,  and  on  and  south  of  the 
line  of  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  &  Pacific  Bailway, 
from  a  point  just  west  of  Forrest  City,  Iowa,  through 
Estherville  and  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  to  and  including 
Worth  ington,  Minn. ;  thence  on,  south,  and  east  of  the  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Bailway  through 
Luverne,  Minn.,  to  and  including  Bock  Bapids,  Iowa; 
thence  on  and  south  of  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  &  Pacific 
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Bailway  to  and  inolnding  Lester,  Iowa ;  thence  on  and  east 
of  the  Great  Northern  Bailway  to  and  including  Sioux 
City,  Iowa ;  and  thence  on  and  east  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway  to  but  not  including  California  Junc- 
tion, Iowa. 

Group  27  (Hawarden). — Territory  west  of  Group 
26,  and  on,  north,  and  east  of  the  line  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Railway,  from  a  point  just 
west  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  through  Elk  Point,  S.  D., 
Hawarden,  Iowa,  Canton  and  Tea,  S.  D.,  to  and  including 
Sioux  Falls  and  South  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. ;  thence  on  and 
east  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  to  and  including  Gar- 
retson,  S.  D.;  and  thence  eastwardly  crossing  via  an 
imaginary  line  to  the  northwestern  comer  of  Group  26 
at  a  point  just  north  of  Luveme,  Minn. 


CHAPTER  XI 


1.  To  Iktebiob  Iowa  Cities — Continued 

(a)  Bases  for  Rates  from  or  to  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  St 

Louis  Groups 

The  following  sets  forth  the  basis  used  in  the  oonstmc- 
tion  of  commodity  rates  between  Chicago,  Peoria,  and 
St.  Louis  groups  on  the  one  hand  and  the  groups  in  Iowa 
on  the  other. 

Manchester 

Bates  between  Group  1  (Manchester)  and  Groups  A 
(Chicago),  B  (Peoria),  and  F  (St.  Louis)  are  made  the 
same  as  Chicago-Cedar  Bapids  rates. 

Cedar  Rapids 

Bates  between  Group  2  (Cedar  Bapids)  and  Group  A 
(Chicago)  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-St.  Paul  or  Chi- 
cago-Missouri Biver  rates,  whichever  are  lower,  observ- 
ing Chicago-Des  Moines,  Chicago-Marshalltown,  or  Chi- 
cago-Ottumwa  rates  as  maximum  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  2  (Cedar  Bapids)  and  Group  B 
(Peoria)  are  made  the  following  differentials  below  Chi- 
cago rates : 

Oasses 1    2845      ABODE 

DifferentlalB  (in  cenU) 10  10  5  2%  2^  3%  3%  2^  2^  2H 

138 
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Bates  between  Oronp  2  (Cedar  Bapids)  and  Group  F 
(St.* Louis)  are  made  the  same  as  CSiicago-CJedar  Bapids 
rates. 

loura  City 

Bates  between  Group  3  (Iowa  City)  and  Group  A  (Clii- 
cago)  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-Cedar  Bapids  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  3  (Iowa  City)  and  Group  B 
(Peoria)  are  made  the  same  as  Peoria-Cedar  Bapids 
rates. 

Bates  between  Group  3  (Iowa  City)  and  Group  F  (St. 
Louis)  are  made  the  same  as  St  Louis-Cedar  Bapids 
rates. 

Oskaloosa 

Bates  between  Group  4  (Oskaloosa)  and  Group  A  (C!hi- 
cago)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Louis-St.  Paul  rates,  ob- 
serving the  Chicago-Des  Moines  rates  as  maximum  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  4  (Oskaloosa)  and  Group  B 
(Peoria)  are  made  the  following  differentials  below 
Chicago: 

Classes    1    23    4      5ABCDE 

Differentials    (in    cents) 10  10  5  2Ue  2U  Z%  Z%  2^  2\i  2^ 

Bates  between  Group  4  (Oskaloosa)  and  Group  F  (St. 
Louis)  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-Oskaloosa  rates, 
subject  to  St.  Louis-Des  Moines  rates,  but  not  less  than 
Peoria-Oskaloosa  rates  as  maximum  rates. 

Ottumwa 

Bates  between  Group  5  (Ottumwa)  and  Group  A  (Chi- 
cago) are  made  the  following  differentials  above  St.  Louis- 
Ottumwa  rates : 
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Classes     1    2    3    4    5    A  B     C     D     B 

DifferenUals    (in  cents) 8    85^3344    2^    2    1^ 

These  rates  are  subject  to  Chicago-Omaha  or  Chicago- 
Kansas  rates  as  maximum  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  5  (Ottumwa)  and  Group  B  (Pe- 
oria) are  made  the  following  differentials  less  than  the 
Chicago  rates : 

Classes    1    23    4      6     A     B     C     D     E 

Differentials    (in    cents) 10  10  5  2^  2^  3%  3%  2^  2^  2^ 

Bates  between  Group  5  (Ottumwa)  and  Group  F  (St. 
Louis)  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-St.  Paul  or  St. 
Louis-Omaha  rates,  whichever  are  lower,  subject  to  the 
Chicago-Cedar  Bapids  rates  as  maximum  rates. 

On  traffic  destined  to  or  originating  at  points  east  of 
the  Indiana-Illinois  State  Line,  St.  Louis-Kansas  rates 
apply  as  maximum  rates. 

Cedar  Falls 

Bates  between  Group  6  (Cedar  Falls)  and  Group  A 
(Chicago)  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-St.  Paul  or  Chi- 
cago-Missouri Biver  rates,  whichever  are  lower. 

Bates  between  Group  6  (Cedar  Falls)  and  Group  B 
(Peoria)  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-St.  Paul  or  Chi- 
cago-Missouri Biver  rates,  whichever  are  lower. 

Both  Chicago-Cedar  Falls  and  Peoria-Cedar  Falls  rates 
are  subject  to  the  Chicago-Marshalltown  rates  as  maxi- 
mum rates. 

Bates  between  Group  6  (Cedar  Falls)  and  Group  F  (St. 
Louis)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Louis-St.  Paul  rates,  sub- 
ject to  the  St  Louis-Ft.  Dodge  rates  as  maximum  rates. 


Bates  betweoi  Grocp  7  <  Bt^nbmek  sui  Grmz  A  Oit- 
cago)  are  made  tbe  sazLie  as  Sc  IjlI£5s-Sc.  ?£i1  rs^es.  sm- 
ject  to  the  Oiicago-Vargrar":<"=TxrCies  as  jaxmnm:  n^g> 

Bates  betwe^i  Groap  7  ^Besbaek  £iii  *Ijl  ni^  3  Pe- 
oria) are  made  the  same  as  C&5ean^£e^2a«s  rs::2& 

Bates  betwe^i  Group  7  ^Be£sLeck  szif  Grrs^  F  SL 
Louis)  are  made  tbe  sasae  as  CtVajr:-BffTflggg 


Bates  between  Groap  S  « llarsfialh*?*^  sad  Gj  Ji^  A 
(Chicago)  are  made  the  sx^yt  as  Sw.  LozSs-Sl  ?£x£ 
rates,  subject  to  the  OiSe&go-DcS  M*'*ti^  rdss  as  zlsx:- 
mmn  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  S  <lfar^alhi?v3  azii  G;>»ij.  3 
(Peoria)  are  made  the  foDowing  c5*re3Laja  bfekr  Ct- 
cago-Marshalltown  rates : 


1   tz  4     5    A    B    c    r-    E 

Differoitlals    lin    acifi 1>  1^  Z  T^  1:^  ^\  V\  2^  T^  T^ 


Bates  between  Group  S  ( IfarsLalhc-TTL  tZii  Gr:^p  F 
(St.  Louis)  are  made  the  sarrrf^  as  rv  ^^^s^^-Va-^"'-  A^^.-.-g^ 
rates. 

Jfofi/eeifai^ 

Bates  between  Group  9  (Montezmna)  and  Group  A 
(CThicago)  are  made  the  same  as  (Thicago-Marshalxtown 
rates. 

Bates  between  Group  9  (Montezuma)  and  Group  B 
(Peoria)   are  made  the  same  as  Peoria-Marshalhown 
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Bates  between  Group  9  (Montezuma)  and  Group  F  (St. 
LfOuis)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Louis-Mar shalltown 
rates. 

Waverly 

Bates  between  Group  10  (Waverly)  and  Group  A  (CJhi- 
cago)  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-Mason  City  or  Chi- 
cago-Albert Lea  rateSy  whichever  are  lower. 

Bates  between  Group  10  (Waverly)  and  Group  B  (Pe- 
oria) are  made  the  same  as  Peoria-Mason  City  or  Peoria- 
Albert  Lea  rates,  whichever  are  lower. 

Bates  between  Group  10  (Waverly)  and  Group  F  (St. 
Louis)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Louis-Mason  City  or  St. 
Louis- Albert  Lea  rates,  whichever  are  lower. 

Mason  City 

Bates  between  Group  11  (Mason  City)  and  Group  A 
(Chicago)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Louis-St.  Paul  rates, 
subject  to  Chicago-Ft.  Dodge  rates  as  maximum  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  11  (Mason  City)  and  Group  B 
(Peoria)  are  made  the  same  as  C!hicago-Mason  City  rates. 

Between  Mason  City,  Iowa,  and  points  on  the  Iowa 
Central  Bailway  taking  the  same  rates  on  the  one  hand 
and  Peoria  and  Pekin,  HI.,  proper,  on  the  other  hand, 
Peoria-St.  Paul  rates  apply  as  maximum  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  11  (Mason  City)  and  Group  F 
(St.  Louis)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Louis-St.  Paul  rates, 
subject  to  St.  Louis-Ft  Dodge  rates  as  maximum  rates. 

Ackley 

Bates  between  Group  12  (Ackley)  and  Group  A  (Chi- 
cago) are  made  the  same  as  St.  Louis-St.  Paul  rates,  sub- 
ject to  the  C!hicago-Des  Moines  rates  as  maximum  rates. 


oiia)  are  wMdt  tke  s&ne  as  Cfcicaxo-Afkfiex  nses. 

Railvaj  takiB^  tke  sbdv  xases  cm  lik*-  as&  had.  ani  Pfcr^a 
and  Pekin.  EI,  proper,  cat  i^  cdber  iaai  i.  Pfcaia-SL  Pszl 
rates  applr  as  maxhrszn  ni«& 

Bates  Uelatqi  Grcvp  If  lAd^ey*  aui  Gromp  F  i^L 
Louis)  are  made  tibe  sase  as  &  Ixics-Sl  PazI  rties. 
aib jeet  to  tlie  St.  Loois-Fi.  Dcksr  nses  as  T^i'.BiLn 


Iowa  FflSf 

Bates  betveen  Groiq>  13  'Tors  Falls  <  asid  Gr:i=p  A 
(Chieago)  are  made  the  sar>e  as  Ci55aro-I>es  M* 


Bates  between  Groop  13  <iTov^  Falls  <  aadGrc«=pB  *P<e- 
oria)  are  made  the  same  as  C^ifiaso-Ivira  F£lls  raies. 

Bates  between  Gz^y^  13  Iowa  FaiZs  arsi  Grcinr:.  F 
iSt.  Ixraisr  are  ma^e  iL*  sarie  as  St.  I^r^ids-Fi.  D>iz^ 


r.^i 


Bates  between  Group  14  iBoone-  asi  Grmp  A  ^C^- 
eago)  are  made  the  same  as  Clika^^Fi.  I>c»i?e  r&:es. 

Bates  between  Group  14  ^Boone*  andGrc?::pB  Peoriai 
are  made  the  f  oQowim?  diSFerentials  below  Ctlcasro  rates : 


1    2S4      5      ABODE 

mSetmBOMJm    <!&    cseslsj 10  ZO  ^  2^  2^  Z\  Z\  2^  2^ 


Bates  between  Groop  14  ^Boone»  and  Groap  F  (St. 
Lonis)  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-Boone  rates. 
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Fort  Dodge 

Bates  between  Group  15  (Ft.  Dodge)  and  Group  A 
(Chicago)  are  made  the  following  differentials  above  Des 
Moines  rates : 

CUssee    1    2    3    4    5   A  B   0  D   E 

Differentials   (in  cents) 5    581111111 

These  rates  are  subject  to  the  Chicago-Omaha  rates  or 
Chicago-Sioux  City  rates  as  maximum  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  15  (Ft.  Dodge)  and  Group  B  (Pe- 
oria) are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-Ft.  Dodge  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  15  (Ft.  Dodge)  and  Group  F  (St. 
Louis)  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-Ft.  Dodge  rates. 

Cambridge 

Bates  between  Group  16  (Cambridge)  and  Group  A 
(Chicago)  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-Des  Moines 
rates. 

Bates  between  Group  16  (Cambridge)  and  Group  B 
(Peoria)  are  made  the  same  as  Peoria-Des  Moines  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  16  (Cambridge)  and  Group  F  (St. 
Louis)  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-Cambridge  rates. 

Des  Moines 

Bates  between  Group  17  (Des  Moines)  and  Group  A 
(Chicago)  are  made  the  following  differentials  above  the 
St.  Louis-Des  Moines  rates : 

Caatsee    1    2    8    4    5  A  B     O     D     E 

DifferentlAls   (In  cento) 8    668844    2^    2    l)i 
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These  rates  are  subject  to  the  Chicago-Omaha  and  Chi- 
cago-Kansas  City  rates  as  maximum  rates. 

In  the  event  Chicago-Omaha  or  Chicago-Kansas  City 
rates  apply  as  maximum  rates  between  Chicago  and  Des 
MoineSy  rates  to  or  from  Peoria  and  St.  Louis  are  the  reg- 
ular differentials  less  than  the  Chicago  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  17  (Des  Moines)  and  Group  B 
(Peoria)  are  made  the  following  differentials  less  than 
the  Chicago  rates : 

aasses 1    234      5      ABODE 

Differentials    (in    cents) 10  10  5  2^  2^  3%  S%  2^  2%  2^ 

Bates  between  Group  17  (Des  Moines)  and  Group  F 
(St.  Louis)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Louis- St.  Paul  rates 
or  St.  Louis-Omaha  rates,  whichever  are  lower. 

On  traffic  destined  to  or  originating  at  points  east  of  the 
Indiana-Illinois  State  Line,  St.  Louis-Kansas  City  rates 
apply  as  maximum  rates. 

Albert  Lea 

Bates  between  Group  18  (Albert  Lea)  and  Group  A 
(Chicago)  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-St.  Paul  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  18  (Albert  Lea)  and  Group  B 
(Peoria)  are  made  the  same  as  Peoria-St.  Paul  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  18  (Albert  Lea)  and  Group  F  (St. 
Louis)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Louis-St.  Paul  rates. 

Faribault 

Bates  between  Group  19  (Faribault)  and  Group  A  (Chi- 
cago) are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-St.  Paul  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  19  (Faribault)  and  Group  B  (Pe- 
oria) are  made  the  same  as  Peoria-St.  Paul  rates. 
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Rates  between  Group  19  (Faribault)  and  Group  F  (Si 
Louis)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Louis-St.  Paul  rates. 

Mankato 

Bates  between  Group  20  (Mankato)  and  Group  A  (Chi- 
cago) are  made  the  following  differentials  above  the  Fari- 
bault-Chicago  rates : 

CUsaes    1    2    3    4    5   A   B   O   D   E 

Differentials   (in  cento) 5    532222211 

Bates  between  Group  20  (Mankato)  and  Group  B  (Pe- 
oria) are  made  the  following  differentials  over  the  Fari- 
bault-Peoria rates : 

Claises    1    2    3    4    5   A   B   C  D   E 

Differentials   (in  cents) 5    532222211 

Bates  between  Group  20  (Mankato)  and  Group  F  (St. 
Louis)  are  made  the  following  differentials  over  the  Fari- 
bault-St.  Louis  rates : 

CUsses    1    2    8    4    5   A   B   C   D   B 

Differentials   (in  cenU) 5    532222211 

In  connection  with  rates  to  Mankato,  a  special  commod- 
ity basis  is  provided  for  a  few  commodities  that  are  less 
than  the  regular  class  differentials. 

Mexico 

Rates  between  Group  21  (Mexico)  and  Group  A  (Chi- 
cago) are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-Ottumwa  rates. 
To  and  from  stations  taking  Chicago  rates  located 
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north  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  from 
Milwaukee  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  through  Waterloo,  Wis., 
Chicago-Missouri  Biver  rates  apply  except  on  a  few  com- 
modities such  as  agricultural  implements,  furniture,  ve- 
hicles, etc. 

Bates  between  Group  21  (Mexico)  and  Group  B  (Pe- 
oria) are  made  the  same  as  Peoria-Ottumwa  rates,  but  not 
to  be  less  than  St.  Louis-Mexico  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  21  (Mexico)  and  Group  F  (St. 
Louis)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Louis-Ottumwa  rates. 

Chillicothe 

Bates  between  Group  22  ( (Chillicothe)  and  Group  A 
(Chicago)  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-Kansas  City 
rates. 

Bates  between  Group  22  (Chillicothe)  and  Group  B 
(Peoria)  are  made  the  same  as  Peoria-Kansas  City  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  22  (Chillicothe)  and  Group  F 
(St.  Louis)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Louis-Kansas  City 
rates. 

Shenandoah 

Bates  between  Group  23  (Shenandoah)  and  Group  A 
(Chicago)  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-Omaha  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  23  (Shenandoah)  and  Group  B 
(Peoria)  are  made  the  same  as  Peoria-Omaha  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  23  (Shenandoah)  and  Group  F 
(St.  Louis)  are  made  the  same  as  St.  Louis-Omaha  rates. 

Manning 

Bates  between  Group  24  (Manning)  and  Group  A  (Chi- 
cago) are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-Omaha  rates. 
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Bates  between  Group  24  (Maiming)  and  Group  B  (Pe- 
oria) are  made  the  same  as  Peoria-Omaha  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  24  (Manning)  and  Group  F  (St. 
Louis)  are  made  the  same  as  C!hicago-Manning  rates. 

Lake  City 

Bates  between  Group  25  (Lake  City)  and  Group  A  (CJhi- 
cago)  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-Sioux  City  or  Chi- 
cago-Omaha rates,  whichever  are  lower. 

Bates  between  Group  25  (Lake  City)  and  Group  B  (Pe- 
oria) are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-Lake  City  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  25  (Lake  City)  and  Group  F  (St. 
Louis)  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-Lake  City  rates. 

Sheldon 

Bates  between  Group  26  (Sioux  City)  and  Group  A 
(Chicago)  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-Omaha  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  26  (Sioux  City)  and  Group  B 
(Peoria)  are  made  the  same  as  C!hicago-Sioux  City  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  26  (Sioux  City)  and  Group  F 
(St.  Louis)  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-Sioux  City 
rates. 

Hwoarden 

Bates  between  Group  27  (Sioux  FaUs)  and  Group  A 
(Chicago)  are  made  104  per  cent  of  the  Ohicago-Sioux 
City  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  27  (Sioux  Falls)  and  Group  B 
(Peoria)  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago-Sioox  Falls  rates. 

Bates  between  Group  27  (Sioux  Falls)  and  Group  F 
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(St  Louis)  are  made  fhe  same  as  Chicago-Sionx  Falls 
rates. 

This  basis  has  reference  only  to  that  part  of  Sionx  Falls 
territory  described  on  page  137  and  does  not  conflict  with 
the  Sionx  Falls  rates  outlined  nnder  the  Missouri  Biver 
territory. 

(b)  Bases  for  Rates  from  or  to  Ghroups  Other  than  Chi- 
cago, Peoria,  and  St.  Louis  Chroups 

In  Tables  25  to  33,  inclnsivey  is  shown  the  basis  to  em- 
ploy in  establishing  commodity  rates  between  stations  in 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  on  the  one  hand  and  stations  in 
Iowa  on  the  other  hand. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  an  individual  table  for 
each  i>oint  of  origin,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  proper  table  is  employed.  At  the  same  time  no  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  memorize  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  various  tables  but  rather  to  fix  in  your 
mind  the  fact  that  there  is  a  table  covering  a  particular 
adjustment  so  that  when  the  occasion  arises  reference 
to  that  table  may  be  made  for  the  basis  of  rates  to  employ. 

Following  these  basing  tables  is  a  table  showing  rates 
on  selected  commodities  from  various  points  of  origin  to 
Interior  Iowa  groups  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  The 
reader  will  find  this  of  much  assistance  in  following 
through  this  adjustment  of  rates. 
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TABLE  26 
Basis  fob  Bjltbb  Bttwees  Springfield  (Oboup  C)  and  Gboufb 

Indicated 


BiTWEEH  THB 

Fouowino 
Gbouf 


IU.ra  Basu  ArriAcmLK 


2  (Cedar  RapldB) 

I  (Iowa  City) 
4  (OBkaloosa) 
Et  (Ottumwa) 


SpiinKOdd 
(Oroup  C) 


6  (Cedar  Falla) 
T  (Relabeck) 

6  (HanballtowD) 

9  (Monteiuiua) 

10  (Waverly) 

11  (UaaoD  Cltj) 
13  (Ackley) 

13  (loTs  PalU) 


Cbkago  rate* 

"  Chicago  rates,  but  not  to  «i- 
ceed  Feoria-UIsaonrl  River 
ratea 
I'eorlo  rates 


IB  (Ft  Dodge) 
IB  (C«inbriil£e> 

17  (De«  Moines) 

18  (Albert  Lea) 

19  (Faribault) 

20  (Mankato) 
ai   (HcDdCo) 

22  (Ohlllloot^e) 
38  (Bhcoaiidoali) 

24  (Hanuliic) 

25  (Lake  Clt7) 
2fl  (Sioux  Clt7> 
27  (Slonx  Falls) 


Chicago  rates,  but  not  to  «!• 
ceed  Peoria- Mlaaonrl  BlT«r 
rates 

Chicago  rates 

Chicago  rates,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed Feorta-Ulsaonrl  Hirer 
rates 


'jQilcatto  rates,  but  not  to  ez- 
ceed  Peoria-Mlsaonrl  Rim 
rates 
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TABLE  26 

Basis  nm  Bates  Brwkek  Litchpieu>  (Gboxjp  D)  akd  Gboufs 

Indicated 


B&'i'WUJI    THE 

FraxowiNo 
Gbouf 

AlTD    POIIIT8    IH    THK 
FOLLOWIHO    6IOUP8 

Bjltm  Basis  Appucablb 

1  (ICanchester) 

2  (Ce<lar  Rapids) 

St  Louis  rates 

3  (Iowa  Citj) 

4  (Oskalooea) 

St  Louis  rates,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed Peoria-Missouri  River 
rates 

6  (Ottumwa) 

Peoria  rates,  but  not  to  be  less 
tban  St  Louis  rates 

e  (Cedar  Falla) 
7  (BeinbedL) 

St  Louis  rates 

8  (ICanhantown) 

St  Louis  rates,  but  not  to  be 
less  than  Chicago  rates 

9  (Montesoma) 

St  Louis  rates,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed Peoria-Missouri  River 
rates 

TJtdifldd 
(OroopD) 

10  (Warerij) 

11  (HaaoD  Cil7) 

12  (Ackl^) 

13  (Iowa  Falls) 

St  Louis  rates 

14  (Boone) 

St  Louis  rates,  but  not  to  be 
less  than  Chicago  rates 

15  (Ft.  Dodae) 

St  Louia  rates 

Id  (Cambridae) 

Chicago  rates 

17  (Dea  Moines) 

Peoria  rates,  but  not  to  be  le»9 
than  St  Louis  rates 

18  (Albert  Lea) 

19  (Faribault) 
2D  (Hankato) 

St  Louis  rates 

21  (Mexico) 

Peoria  rates,  but  not  to  be  less 
than  St  Louis  rates 

22  (Chillioothe) 

23  (SheoaDdoab) 

Peoria  rates 

24  (Mannlna) 

25  (Like  Citr) 

26  (Sioux  City) 

27  (Sioux  Falls) 

Chicago  rates 
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TABLE  27 

Basis  fob  Rates  Bbtween  Dantilu  (Gboup  E)  Ain>  Giionn 
Indicated 


And    Points   iii   thi 

Oboup 

Following   gboups 

1  (Manchester) 

2  (Cedar  Baplda) 

St  LouIh  ratei 

3  (Iwwa  aiy) 

4  (Oakaloou) 
8  (Ottumwa) 

Chicago  ratea 

6  ^Cedar  r«Il«) 

7  (Bdnbeck) 

8  (Msrshalllown) 

9  (Monteiama) 

10  (Waverlr) 

11  (Maaon  City) 

St.  LoQla  rates 

iOiwipB) 

12  (Ackley) 

13  (Iowa  FalU) 
H  (Boone) 

15  (Ft.  Dodge) 

16  (Cambrtdje) 
IT  (Dea  Uotnea) 

Clilcago  rates 

18  (Albert  Lea) 

19  (Faribault) 

St  LouU  rates 

20  (Mankato) 

21   (Mexico) 

22  (ObllUcotbe) 

24  (Manning) 

Chicago  rates 

29  (Lake  atr) 

28  (SloM  City) 

27  (Sioux  Palls) 
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TABLE  28 

Basis  iob  Bates  Bktween  Beabdstowh  (Qboup  G)  and  Qboxtps 

Indicated 


THB 

FraxowiNo 
Gboup 


Beardstown 
(Group  G) 


And  Points  in  the 

FOLLOWINO     GBOUPS 


1  (Manchester) 


2  (Cedar  Rapids) 


3  (Iowa  City) 

4  (Gskaloosa) 


5  (Ottnmwa) 


6  (C^dar  Falls) 

7  (Reinbeck) 


8  (Marshalltown) 


9  (Montezuma) 


10  (Waveriy) 

11  (Mason  aty) 

12  (Ackley) 

13  (Iowa  Fails) 


14  (Boone) 


15  (Ft  Dodge) 


16  (Cambridge) 


17  (Des  Moines) 


Rate  Basis  Appucablb 


Chicago  rates 


Chicago  rates,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed Peoria-Missouri  River 
rates 


Peoria  rates,  but  not  to  exceed 
Mississippi  RlveT  -  Missouri 
River  rates 


Pe<Hia  or  St  Louis-Ottumwa 
rates,  whichever  are  lower, 
hut  not  to  exceed  Mississii^i 
Rlrer-Missouri  River  rates 


Chicago  rates 


Chicago  rates,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed Peoria-Mlssouri  River 
rates 


Peoria  rates,  but  not  to  exceed 
Mississippi  River  -  Missouri 
River  rates 


Chicago  rates 


Chicago  rates,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed Peoria-Mlssouri  River 
rates 


Chicago  rates 


Chicago  rates,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed Peoria-Missouri  River 
rates 


Peoria  or  St  Louis  rates, 
whichever  are  lower,  but 
not  to  exceed  Mississippi 
River-Missouri  River  rates 
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TABLE  28— Continaed 

Basis  foe  Rates  Bstwxen  Bsabdbtown  (Oboup  O)  and  Oboupb 

Indicated 


Between  the 

FOLLOWINO 

Gboup 

And  Points  in  the 

F0LIX)WING  GbOUPS 

Rate  Basis  Appucablb 

18  (Albert  Lea) 

19  (Faribaiilt) 

20  (Mankato) 

Chicago  rates 

21  (Mexico) 

Peoria  or  St  Louis  rates, 
whichever  are  lower,  but 
not  to  exceed  Biissourl  River 
rates 

Boirdstown 
(Group  G) 

22  (OhUUcothe) 

23  (SheDandoah) 

St.  Louis  rates 

24  (ICanning) 

CSiicago  rates,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed Peoria-Missouri  River 
rates 

25  (Lake  City) 

26  (Sioux  Cll7) 

27  (Sioux  Falla) 

Chicago  rates 

TABLE  29 

Basis  fob  Rates  Between  Oalbsbubo  (Gboup  H)  and  Oboxtps 

Indicated 


Between  the 

Following 

GaouF 

And  Points  in  the 
Following  Gboufs 

1  (Manchester) 

Chicago  rates 

2  (Cedai  Rapids) 
8  (Iowa  aty) 
4  (Oskaloosa) 

Peoria  rates,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed Mississippi  River-Mis- 
souri River  rates 

Galesburg 
■  (Group  H) 

5  (Ottomwa) 

Peoria  or  St  Louis  rates, 
whichever  are  lower,  but  not 
to  exceed  Mississippi  River- 
Missouri  Rive-  rates 

6  (Cedar  Falls) 

7  (Reinbeck) 

Cliicago  rates 
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TABLE  29— Continaed 

Basis    iob    Rates    Bstwkbn    Qalbsbubq    (Qboup    H)    and 

Oroups  Indicated 


Betwekn  thb 

FOLiAwmo 

Gboup 

Ard  Poihts  m  the 

FOLLOWINO  G1OUP8 

Rate  Basis  Afpucablb 

8  (ICarshalltown) 

9  (MontesoiDa) 

Peoria  rates,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed Mississippi  River-Mis- 
souri River  rates 

10  (Waverly) 

11  (Mason  aty) 

12  (AOdey) 

18  (Iowa  FkUs) 

Chicago  rates 

14  (Boone) 

Peoria  rates,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed Mississippi  River-Mis- 
souri River  rates 

16  (Ft  Dodge) 

Chicago  rates 

16  (Cambridge) 

Peoria  rates,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed Mississippi  River-Mis- 
souri River  rates 

Qalesborf 
tOroop  H) 

17  (Dea  Moines) 

Peoria  or  St  Louis  rates, 
whichever  are  lower,  but  not 
to  exceed  Mississippi  River- 
Missouri  River  rates 

18  (Albert  Lea) 

19  (Faribault) 

20  (Mankato) 

Chicago  rates 

21  (Mexico) 

Peoria  or  St  Louis  rates, 
whichever  are  lower,  but  not 
to  exceed  Mississippi  River- 
Missouri  River  rates 

22  (C^UIicotbe) 

23  (Shenandoah) 

St  Louis  rates 

24  (Manning) 

Peoria  rates,  but  not  to  exceed 
Mississippi  River  •  Missouri 
River  rates 

20  (Lake  City) 

26  (Sioux  City) 

27  (Sioux  Falls) 

Chicago  rates 

I 
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TASLE  30 
Basib  fob  Rates  Between  Fulton  (Gboop  I)  and  Gboitfs 


BXTWIXN    TBB 
EV>LLOWIN0 


And   Poiiits   m   the 


RiTt  Basis  Appucablb 


rnlton 
(Oronpl) 


1  (MaoclieBter) 

2  (Cedar  Kapldaj 

3  (Iowa  aty) 

4  (OskalDosa) 

5  (Ottumna) 

<i  (Cedar  Falls) 

7  (Itelnbeck) 

8  (Uansballtown) 

9  (MoQtezuEaa) 

W  (Waveriy) 

11  (Mason  cat;) 

12  (Ackley) 

13  (Iowa  Falls) 


15  (Ft.  Dodjte) 

16  (CatDbridge) 

17  <D«A  Molaes) 

IS  (Albert  Lea) 

19  (Faribault) 

20  (Uanltato) 


112  (CbUUcot^e) 
23  (Shenandoah) 


25  (Lake  Clt?) 

26  (Sioux  Cltir) 
37  (Sioux  FalU) 


Oilcago  rates 

Peoria  rates,  bnt  not  to  ex- 
ceed Mississippi  Rlver-Mls- 
sourl  River  rates 


Peoria  rates,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed MlBslssippl  River-Ula- 
eourl  River  rates 


Heorta  rates,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed Mississippi  RlTer-MU- 
Hourl  River  rates 

Chicago  rates 

I'eoria  rates,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed Mississippi  Rlver-Mls- 
Bourt  River  rotes 


Cblcago  rates 

Peoria  rates,  but  not  to  ex- 
cced  Mississippi  Blver-Mia- 
iwurl  River  rates 


Peoria  rates,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed  Mississippi  BIver-Mls- 
Bonrl  River  rates 
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TABLE  31 


I  roB  BiTBS  Between'  Prairie  du  Chien  (Qroup  J)  and 
Qboufs  Indicated 


BETwnn    THE 

followiho 

Group 

Ahd    Points   in    thk 
Following   Gboupb 

R&TE  Basts  Affucable 

1  (Maachester) 

Chicflgo  rates 

2  (Cedar  RapidB) 

3  (Iowa  City) 

4  (OsbaloosB) 
6  (Ottumwa) 

Chicago  rates,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed Peoria- Missouri  River 
rates 

fl  (Cedar  Falls) 
7  (Reinbeck) 

Oilcago  rates 

8  (Marshall town) 

9  <Montes:miia) 

Chicago  rates,  but  not  to  ei- 
ratea 

10  (Waverly) 

11  (Mason  City) 

12  (Adcley) 

13  (Iowa  Falls) 

Chicago  nttea 

Prairie  dn  Cblen 
(Group  J) 

14  (Boone) 

Ctiicago  rates,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed Peoria -Missouri  River 
rates 

15  (Ft.  Dod^e) 

Chicago  rates 

16  (Cambridge) 

17  (Des  Moines) 

Chicago  rates,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed Peoria- Missouri  River 
rntes 

18  (Albert  Lea) 

19  (Faribault) 

20  (Mankato) 

Oilcago  rates 

21  (Uezlco) 

Chicago  rate*  but  not  to  ei- 
«ed  Peoria- Missouri    Blver 

rates 

22  (OhilUeotLe) 

23  (Shenandoab) 

24  (Manning) 

Peoria  rates 

25  (Lake  City) 

26  (Sioui  City) 

27  (Sioui  FallH) 

Chicago  rates 
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TABLE  32 


1SA8IB    POB    ICA' 

FES 

i5ETWEEN    JliAST 

JXLISSI8SIPPI    KIYEB    rBOFOE- 

•nONAIi 

(Group  K)  and  Groups  Indicated 

BnWKBN    THE 
FOiLLOWINO 

Gbq^up 

And   Points  in   the 

F0IJX>WING    Gboups 

Ratb  Basis  Applicable 

1 

(Manchester) 

Peoria     rates    as    maximum 

2 

(Cedar  Rapids) 

rates»  but  not  to  exceed  Mis- 

3 

(Iowa  City) 

sissippi  River-Omaha  rates 

4 

(Oskaloosa) 

Peoria  rates  as  maximum 
rates,  but  not  to  exceed  St. 

5 

(Ottumwa) 

Louis-Kansas  City  rates 

6 

(Cedar  Falls) 

7 

(Reinbeck) 

8 

(Marshall  town) 

9 

(Monteznma) 

10 

(Waverly) 

Peoria     rates    as    maximum 

11 

(Mason  City) 

rates,  but  not  to  exceed  Mis- 

Cast Mississippi 

12 

(Ackley) 

sissippi  RivovOmaha  rates 

RlT^r  Propor- 

13 

(Iowa  Falls) 

tional 

14 

(Boone) 

(Group  K) 

15 

(Ft  Dodge) 

Id 

(Cambridge) 

17 

(Des  Moines) 

Peoria  rates  as  maximum 
rates,  but  not  to  exceed  St 

21 

(Mexico) 

Louis-Kansas  City  rates 

22 

(ObUlicothe) 

St  Louis-Kansas  City  rates 

23 

(Shenandoah) 

24 
25 

(Manning) 
(Lake  City) 

Mississippi  River-Omaha  rates 

26 

(Sioux  City) 

Same  differentials  under  Chi- 

cago-Sioux   Falls    rates   as 

27 

(Sioux  Falls) 

East  Mississippi  River-Sioux 
City  proportional  rates  are 
less  than  Chicago-Sioux  C^ty 

rates 
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TABLE  33 

Basis  fob  Ratis  Between  Champaign  (Oboitp  L)  and  Gboufs 

Indicated 


And   Points  in   thk 
Following   &boups 

• 

Following 
Gbodp 

Rate  Basis  Applicable 

• 

Cbampaign 
(Group  L) 

1  (Manchester) 

2  (Cedar  Rapids) 

3  (Iowa  City) 

4  (Oskaloosa) 
6  (Ottnmwa) 

6  (Cedar  Falls) 

7  (R^nbe(^) 

8  (Marshall town) 

9  (Montezuma) 

10  (Waverly) 

11  (Mason  City) 

12  (Ackley) 

13  (Iowa  Falls) 

14  (Boone) 

15  (Ft  Dodge) 

16  (Cambridge) 

17  (Des  Moines) 

18  (Albert  Lea) 

Chicago  rates 

19  (Faribault) 

20  (Mankato) 

St  Louis  rates 

21  (Mexico) 

22  (OhUlicothe) 

23  (Shenandoah) 

24  (Manning) 

25  (Lake  City) 

26  (Sioux  City) 

27  (Sioux  Falls) 

Chicago  rates 
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CHAPTER  Xn 


1.  To  Wbstbbn  Trunk  Line  Tekbitoby 
(Western  Division) 

This  chapter  deals  with  the  construction  of  rates  to 
and  from  what  is  generally  known  as  Trans-Missouri 
Territory,  embracing  the  states  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
and  part  of  the  states  of  Colorado  and  Missouri. 

(a)  Description  of  East  End  Groups 

The  states  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
that  part  of  Missouri  lying  in  Western  Trunk  Line  Ter- 
ritory are  divided  into  twenty-five  groups.  The  borders 
of  these  groups  are  as  follows,  some  of  the  points  located 
in  each  group  being  also  shown  for  convenience  in  locating 
them. 

Group  1 

The  borders  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Group  are  the 
same  as  on  Missouri  Biver  traffic. 

Group  2 

The  borders  of  the  Peoria  Group  are  the  same  as  on 
Missouri  Biver  traffic. 

Group  3 

The  borders  of  the  Chicago  Group  are  the  same  as  on 
Missouri  Biver  traffic. 
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Group  4 

The  borders  of  the  St  Paul  Oroup  are  the  same  as  on 
Missouri  Biver  trafiSc. 

Oroup  5 

Beginning  at  a  point  jnst  west  of  Moody,  Mo.,  and 
thence  west  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qnincy  Bailroad 
to  bnt  not  including  Burlington,  Iowa;  thence  west  of 
the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  &  Pacific  Bailway  to  a  point  just 
west  of  Columbus  Junction,  Iowa ;  thence  north  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Bock  Island  &  Pacific  Bailway  to  a  point  just  north 
of  Muscatine,  Iowa ;  thence  north  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  Bailway  to  a  point  just  north  of  Davenport, 
Iowa ;  thence  west  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Bailway  to  Clinton,  Iowa ;  thence  west  of  the  Chicago  & 
North- Western  Bailway  to  a  point  just  west  of  Almont, 
Iowa ;  thence  west  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Bailway  to  a  point  northwest  of  Dubuque,  Iowa ;  thence 
north  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Bailroad  to  a  point 
west  of  Oneida  Junction,  Iowa ;  thence  north  of  the  Man- 
chester &  Oneida  Bailway  to  but  not  including  Man- 
chester, Iowa ;  thence  east  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad 
to  a  point  just  east  of  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa  (but  not  in- 
cluding Marion,  Iowa) ;  thence  east  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Bailway  to  but  not  including  Sigour- 
ney,  Iowa;  thence  north  of  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island 
&  Pacific  Bailway  to  but  not  including  Washington, 
Iowa;  thence  west  of  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  & 
Pacific  Bailway  to  a  point  just  west  of  Brighton ;  thence 
east  of  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  &  Pacific  Bailway  to  a 
point  just  east  of  Belknap;  thence  east  of  the  Wabash 
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Bailroad  to  a  i>omt  just  east  of  Bloomfield,  Iowa ;  thenoe 
east  of  the  Wabash  Bailroad  to  a  point  jnst  east  of  Clark, 
Mo. ;  thence  following  an  imaginary  line  south  to  a  point 
north  of  McBaine,  Mo. ;  and  thence  north  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  Bailway  to  the  boundary  line  of  Group  25. 
Some  of  the  representative  points  in  this  group  are  sta- 
tions on  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  from  Julien  to 
Peosta,  Iowa. 

Group  € 

Beginning  at  a  point  just  west  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and 
thence  west  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
to  the  Minnesota  state  line ;  thence  west  via  the  Minne- 
sota state  line  to  a  point  just  east  of  Huntington,  Iowa ; 
thence  east  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Bailroad  to  but 
not  including  Estherville,  Iowa ;  thence  east  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Bock  Island  &  Pacific  Bailway  to  a  point  just  east 
of  Emmetsburg,  Iowa ;  thence  north  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Bailway  to  a  point  just  east  of  Mason 
City,  Iowa ;  thence  east  of  the  Iowa  Central  Railway  to  a 
point  just  east  of  Hampton,  Iowa ;  and  thence  north  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Bailroad  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Some  of  the  representative  points  in  this  group  are 
stations  on  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  from  Irma  to  St. 
Ansgar,  Iowa. 

Group  7 

Beginning  at  a  point  just  west  of  Oelwein,  Iowa,  and 
thence  west  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Bailroad  to  a 
point  just  east  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  thence  west  of  the 
Chicago,  Bock  Island  &  Pacific  Bailway  to  a  point  just 
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south  of  Carlisle,  Iowa ;  thence  east  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  Railroad  to  a  point  east  of  Humeston 
Iowa;  thence  south  to  the  Missouri  state  line,  west  of 
Lineville;  and  thence  east  via  the  Missouri  state  line  to 
the  western  boundary  line  of  Group  5. 

Some  of  the  representative  points  in  this  group  are  sta- 
tions on  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  from  Manchester  to 
Robins,  Iowa. 

Group  8 

Beginning  at  a  point  northeast  of  Hampton,  Iowa,  and 
thence  north  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad  to  a 
point  northeast  of  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa;  thence  east  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad  to  a  point  east  of  Bor- 
der Plains,  Iowa ;  thence  east  of  the  Des  Moines  River  to 
a  point  north  of  Boone,  Iowa ;  thence  north  of  the  Chicago 
&  North- Western  Railway  to  a  point  east  of  Ames,  Iowa ; 
and  thence  east  of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railway 
to  but  not  including  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Some  of  the  representative  points  in  this  group  are 
stations  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  from  Cedar  Falls 
to  Judd,  Iowa. 

Group  9 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Group  7  and 
thence  northwest  via  an  imaginary  line  to  a  point  just 
east  of  Leon,  Iowa ;  thence  east  of  the  line  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  through  Lamoni,  Iowa,  to 
a  point  just  east  of  Bethany,  Mo.;  thence  south  via  an 
imaginary  line  to  a  point  just  north  of  Cypress;  thence 
east  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  to  a  point  just  east  of  Gal- 


latiiiy  ICo.;  thence  north  of  the  Chicago,  Buiingt^m  & 
QoiiiGj  BaiLroad  to  a  point  east  of  Chillicothe,  Mo. ;  ti^^ 
soath  via  an  imaginary  line  west  of  Bogard  and  east  of 
GarroUton,  ICo^  to  the  Missoori  Biver;  thence  east  via 
the  Missoori  Biver  to  hat  not  inrhiding  Boonevilley  Mo. ; 
thence  west  of  the  Missoari^  Kansa^^  k,  Texas  Bailwav  to 
a  point  north  of  Franklin  Junction,  Mo. ;  and  Ubeiuse  north 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  k  Texas  Bailwav  to  the  western 
bonndarj  line  of  Gnmp  5. 

Some  of  the  representative  points  in  this  grcmp  are  sta- 
tions oil  the  Missouri,  Kansas  k  Texas  Bailwav  from  Mo- 
berly  to  Estin,  Mo. 

Group  10 

B^;inning  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Groop  9  and 
thence  west  via  the  Missouri  Biver  to  a  point  southwest 
of  Myridi,  Mo.;  thence  soath  of  the  Missoori  Pacific  B^il- 
way  to  a  point  east  of  Sedalia,  Mo. ;  thenoe  east  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  k  Texas  Bailwav  to  a  point  just  south 
of  Windsor,  Mo. ;  and  thence  soath  of  the  St.  Ixmis,  Kan- 
sas City  k  Colorado  Bailroad  ( including  the  Warr-a-*- 
branches  of  the  Missoori  Pacific  Baihray;  to  the  westen* 
boondary  line  of  Groop  25. 

Some  of  the  representative  points  in  this  groop  are  sta- 
tions on  the  Missoori,  Kansas  k  Texas  Bail  way  from 
Portland  to  Wainwri^t,  Mo. 

Group  11 

Beginning  at  a  point  soothwe^  of  Myrick,  Mo.«  an^] 
thence  west  via  the  Missoori  Biver  to  hot  not  inclndjoi;' 
IT^nttjm  City,  Mo. ;  and  thence  sooth  of  the  St  Looi^.  Kan- 
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sas  City  &  Colorado  Bailroad  to  the  western  boundary 
line  of  Group  10. 

Some  of  the  representative  points  in  this  group  are 
stations  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  from 
Sutherland  to  Holden,  Mo. 

Group  12 

Beginning  at  the  western  boundary  line  of  Group  8,  at 
a  point  just  north  of  Cypress,  Mo. ;  thence  north  of  the 
Wabash  Bailroad  to  a  point  west  of  Pattonsburg,  Mo.; 
thence  west  of  the  Quincy,  Omaha  &  Kansas  City  Bailroad 
to  a  point  just  west  of  Plattsburg;  thence  north  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Bailway  to  a  point  just  east 
of  Gower,  Mo. ;  thence  east  of  the  Quincy,  Omaha  &  Kan- 
sas City  Bailroad  to  a  point  just  east  of  Trimble,  Mo. ; 
and  thence  southeast  via  an  imaginary  line  east  of  Lib- 
erty and  South  Liberty  to  the  Missouri  Biver. 

Some  of  the  representative  points  in  this  group  are  sta- 
tions on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Bailroad  from 
Keystone  to  Chandler,  Mo. 

Group  13 

Beginning  at  the  western  boundary  line  of  Group  11  at 
a  point  just  east  of  Gower,  Mo.;  thence  northwest  via 
an  imaginary  line  crossing  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Bailroad  east  of  Easton,  Mo.,  the  Chicago,  Bock 
Island  &  Pacific  Bailway  east  of  Stockbridge,  Mo.,  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  Bailroad  north  of  Clair,  Mo.. 
and  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Bailroad  north  of  Savan- 
nah, iio. ;  tnence  west  to  a  point  north  of  Nodaway,  Mo. ; 
and  thence  east  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Bail- 
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road  to  a  point  on  the  Missouri  Biver  just  east  of  Kansas 
City. 

Some  of  the  representative  points  in  this  group  are  sta- 
tions on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Bailroad  from 
Liberty  to  Bandolph,  Mo. 

Group  14 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Group  8,  at  a 
point  just  east  of  Leon,  Iowa ;  thence  north  of  Leon,  Iowa, 
and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  to  a  point 
north  of  Mt.  Ayr,  Iowa ;  thence  north  via  an  imaginary 
line  through  a  point  east  of  Diagonal,  Iowa,  to  a  point 
northeast  of  Creston,  Iowa ;  thence  crossing  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  north  of  Creston,  Iowa, 
and  east  of  Bums,  Iowa;  thence  south  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  to  a  point  west  of  Noda- 
way, Iowa;  thence  north  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  to  a  point  northwest  of  Red  Oak,  Iowa ; 
thence  south  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
road to  but  not  including  Hastings,  Iowa ;  thence  north 
of  Hastings,  Iowa,  and  east  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  to  a 
point  just  east  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  and  thence  east 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  to  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  Group  13. 

Some  of  the  representative  points  in  this  group  are  sta- 
tions on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  from 
Mound  City  to  Quitman,  Mo. 

Group  15 

Beginning  at  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Group  13 
at  a  point  northeast  of  Creston,  Iowa ;  thence  via  an  imag- 
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inary  line  west  of  Winterset,  Iowa,  to  a  point  south  of  De 
SotOy  Iowa;  thence  south  of  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railway  to  but  not  including  Des  Moines,  Iowa ; 
thence  north,  crossing  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  &  Pacific 
Bailway  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Bailway 
to  a  point  just  north  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  thence  east  of 
the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Bailway  to  a  point  north 
of  Ames,  Iowa;  thence  north  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Bailway  to  a  point  east  of  Carroll,  Iowa ;  thence 
east  of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Bailway  to  a  point 
just  east  of  Manning,  Iowa ;  thence  west  of  the*  Chicago 
&  North- Western  Bailway  to  a  point  just  east  of  Atlantic, 
Iowa;  and  thence  east  of  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  & 
Pacific  Bailway  to  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Oroup 
14. 

Some  of  the  representative  points  in  this  group  are  sta- 
tions on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Bailroad  from 
Cromwell  to  Nodaway,  Iowa. 

Group  16 

Comprising  territory  bounded  by  Groups  7,  9,  14,  and 
15. 

A  representative  point  in  this  group  is  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Group  17 

Beginning  at  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Group  14, 
at  a  point  just  north  of  Boone,  Iowa ;  thence  north  via  the 
Des  Moines  Biver  to  a  point  south  of  Border  Plains,  Iowa ; 
thonce  east  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Bailroad  to  a 
point  north  of  Ft  Dodge,  Iowa ;  thence  north  of  the  Uli- 


«   A 


the  Qdeago  4  Xorth-W^etfsai  Sal^vtst  -u*  bin  nm  insmd- 
ing  Deniscm,  lovft:  xiiOhK-  ssxessL  cif  tiit  C&ic&rr  i:  Xnroc- 
UTeslen  Baiiv^ay  u*  &  pi£2C  ^cfu  -fsts^  {if  Mfpk-  Szrer 

UTestem  Baitrsj  to  iLe  yrc:  ef  Iter^rrrfric. 

Some  <tf  tlie  represeBCalrr-e  jtyrrif  ix  tn*  cnx;^'  sr^  Sft> 
ti<Mis  on  the  TnTifcfg*<:  GceitlI  B^iirafid  froxL  GypsoL  » 
Beloit,  Iowa. 

Gr^mf  13 


v-^iiit»ir 


north  of  ibe  ICmo^  Cc£mj  Sai^xsLi  i-:-  4.  picn  JLf::  v-esc 
of  Le  Mars;  tfaaio&  vc:^:  of  ii«£^  Cr.>^r:;,  Sl  PfxI.  Mzzms- 
apolis  4  Omaha  BaHraT  lo  b^  ziM  ^Tiftfp'fTir'  Sozx  C^, 
Iowa;  thenoe  Tia  fee  MZssGcri  Brr^cr  u»  a  joint  w-rs:  ctf 
Onawa,  Iowa ;  d^eooe  Doni  of  iLr  CLLeax'd  i:  Xonit-Wes*- 
em  BaDwaT  to  a  poiin  liorLL  c  f  ili jGe-Mc ;  iLsiK  -53^  to 
a  point  north  of  Boj-er;  £Z:i  il-E-ii^  Zicri  of  liiS  TTttiC'Js 
Central  Baflroad  to  the  p-o^r:  of  rerrrr^^^g. 

Some  of  the  repr>esei;.l&irrr-  p^i-iLt?  ii.  lils  grccif*  are- 
stations  on  the  Illinois  CenrnLl  Eailrc*^i  free:  Ban.'^ii  to 
Sulp^or  Springs,  Iowa. 

Grcmp  ISf 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Groap  6  and 
thence  west  via  the  Iowa-Minnesota  slate  line  to  a  point 
southeast  of  Bound  Lake,  Minn. :  thence  east  of  the  Chi* 
cago,  Bod^  Island  k  Pacific  Bailway  to  a  point  north  of 
Worthington,  Minn. ;  and  thence  west  of  the  Chicago.  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  k  Omaha  Bailway  to  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  Group  IS. 
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Some  of  the  representative  points  in  this  group  are  sta- 
tions on  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  from  Larrabee  to 
Sheldon,  Iowa. 

Oraup  20 

Territory  bounded  by  Groups  14, 15, 17,  and  18  on  the 
southeast  and  north,  and  by  the  Missouri  Biver  on  the 
west. 

Some  of  the  representative  points  in  this  group  are 
stations  ofi  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  from  Arion  to 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Oroup  21 

Beginning  at  a  point  just  north  of  Bluff  Siding,  Wis., 
and  thence  north  of  the  Chicago  Oreat  Western  Bailroad 
to  a  point  north  of  St.  Charles,  Minn. ;  thence  north  of 
the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Bailway  to  a  point  just  east 
of  Mason,  Minn. ;  thence  east  of  the  Chicago  Oreat  West- 
em  Bailroad  to  a  point  just  north  of  Bandolph,  Minn. ; 
thence  west  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Bailway 
to  a  point  just  west  of  Faribault,  Minn. ;  thence  north  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  Bailroad  to  a  point  northwest 
of  Waterville,  Minn. ;  thence  west  of  the  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis  Bailroad  to  a  point  just  north  of  Albert  Lea, 
Minn. ;  thence  north  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Bailway  to  a  point  east  of  Bamsey,  Minn. ;  thence  east  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  Bailroad  to  a  point  just  east 
of  Lyle,  Minn. ;  thence  following  the  Iowa  state  line  to  a 
point  east  of  LeBoy,  Minn. ;  thence  east  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Bailroad  to  a  point  southeast  of  Spring 
Valley,  Minn. ;  thence  south  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St  Paul  Bailway  to  a  point  just  east  of  La  Crosse,  Wis. ; 
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and  thenoe  east  of  the  Chicago  &  North-Westem  Bailway 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Some  of  the  representative  points  in  this  group  are 
Winona,  Waterville,  New  Richland,  and  Manchester, 
Minn. 

Group  22 

Same  as  on  Missouri  Biver  adjustment. 

Oroup  23 

Beginning  at  a  point  northwest  of  Waterville,  Minn., 
and  following  an  imaginary  line  to  a  point  north  of  St. 
Peter,  Minn. ;  thence  south  of  the  Chicago  &  North-West- 
em Bailway  to  a  point  north  of  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. ;  thence 
south  of  the  Chicago  &  North-Westem  Bailway  to  a  point 
just  east  of  Bowena,  Minn. ;  thence  northwest  to  a  point 
just  south  of  Hanley  Falls,  Minn. ;  thence  east  of  the  Great 
Northern  Bailway  to  a  point  just  south  of  Wilmar,  Minn. ; 
thence  west  of  the  Great  Northern  Bailway  to  a  point  just 
south  of  Jasper,  Minn.;  thence  following  an  imaginary 
line  to  a  point  south  of  Hardwick,  Minn. ;  thence  north  of 
the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  &  Pacific  Bailway  to  a  point  west 
of  Prairie  Junction ;  thence  north  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Bailway  to  a  point  north  of  Man- 
kato,  Minn. ;  and  thence  north  of  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
em  Bailroad  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Some  of  the  representative  points  in  this  group  are  sta- 
tions on  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Bailway  from 
Bowena  to  Burchards,  Minn. 

Group  24 

Beginning  at  a  point  just  northwest  of  Waterville, 
Minn.,  and  thence  north  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
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Railroad  to  a  point  north  of  Mankato  Junction;  thenoe 
north  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Bail- 
way  to  a  point  just  west  of  Prairie  Junction,  Minn. ;  thence 
following  an  imaginary  line  south  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  Railway  to  the  Iowa  state  line ;  thence  east 
to  a  point  just  east  of  Lyle,  Minn. ;  thence  east  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western  Railroad  to  a  point  north  of  Austin, 
Minn. ;  thence  north  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  to  a  point  just  north  of  Albert  Lea,  Minn. ;  and 
thence  west  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Representative  points  in  this  group  are  Mankato  and 
Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Oroup  25 

Beginning  at  a  point  just  west  of  Moody,  Mo.,  and 
thence  west  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
to  but  not  including  Cuivre  Junction,  Mo. ;  thence  south 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  to  but  not 
including  West  Alton,  Mo. ;  thonce  west  of  the  line  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  to  but  not  includ- 
ing St.  Louis,  Mo.;  thence  west  of  the  St  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern  Railway  to  a  point  south  of  Nurs- 
ery, Mo. ;  thence  south  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  to 
a  point  just  south  of  Valley  Park,  Mo. ;  thence  south  of  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  to  a  point  just  south 
of  Pacific,  Mo. ;  thence  south  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way to  a  point  just  south  of  Labadie,  Mo. ;  thence  south  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  &  Colorado  Railroad  to  a  point 
just  west  of  Bland,  Mo. ;  thence  following  an  imaginary 
line  directly  north  to  a  point  north  of  Bluffton, .  Mo. ; 
thence  north  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway 
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to  a  point  just  north  of  Defiance,  Mo. ;  thence  north  via  an 
imaginary  line  to  a  point  just  west  of  Gilmorei  Mo. ;  thence 
west  of  the  St.  Louis  &  Hannibal  Railway  to  Bear  Creek, 
Mo. ;  and  thence  west  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  (but  not  including  Palmyra,  Mo.)  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

Some  of  the  representative  points  in  this  group  are  sta- 
tions on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  from  Mentor  to 
Creve  Coeur,  Mo. 

(h)  Description  of  West  End  Groups 

Similarly,  the  states  in  Trana-Missouri  Territory  are 
grouped.  These  groups  are  known  as  the  West  End 
Groups. 

Group  E 

Beginning  at  a  point  just  south  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo., 
and  thence  east  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  to  a  point 
just  east  of  Carbon  Center,  Mo. ;  thence  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railway  through  Nevada,  Lamar,  Carthage, 
Webb  City,  and  Granby,  Mo. ;  thence  east  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  Railroad  to  Neosho,  Mo. ;  thence  west  of 
the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  to  the  Missouri- Ar- 
kansas state  line;  thence  east  on  the  Missouri- Arkansas 
state  line  to  a  point  just  east  of  the  place  where  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  crosses  the  state  line; 
thence  east  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  to 
a  point  just  east  of  Springfield,  Mo. ;  thence  east  of  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  to  a  point  just  east  of 
North  Clinton,  Mo. ;  thence  east  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  Railway  to  a  point  just  south  of  Windsor,  Mo. ; 
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and  thence  south  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Bail* 
way  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Some  of  the  representative  points  in  this  group  are 
Anderson  and  Washburn,  Mo.,  Walnut  Grove,  Neb.,  and 
Seligman,  Mo. 

Group  F 

Beginning  at  a  point  just  north  of  Nevada,  Mo.,  and 
thence  westwardly  just  north  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  Bailway  to  the  Kansas  state  line,  just  east  of  Fort 
Scott,  Kan. ;  thence  north  on  the  state  line  to  but  not  in- 
cluding Kansas  City,  Kan. ;  thence  following  an  imaginary 
line  south  of  Leeds,  Mo.,  to  a  point  west  of  Little  Blue, 
Mo.,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Bailway ;  and  thence  west  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Bailway  to  the  boundary  line  of 
Group  E. 

Bepresentative  points  in  this  group  are  Barton  and 
Baymore,  Mo. 

Group  G 

Beginning  at  a  point  just  south  of  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
and  thence  south  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Bailway  to  a  point  just  east  of  Lawrence,  Kan. ;  thence 
west  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Bailway  to  a 
point  west  of  Vinland,  Kan. ;  thence  following  an  imag- 
inary line  south  of  Vinland,  Kan.,  and  east  of  Wellsville, 
Kan. ;  thence  south  to  a  point  west  of  Osawatomie,  Kan. ; 
thence  west  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Bailway 
to  a  point  just  west  of  Chanute,  Kan. ;  thence  west  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Bailway  to  a  point  southwest 
of  Chetopa,  Kan. ;  and  thence  east  to  the  western  bound- 
ary line  of  Groups  E  and  F  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
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Representative  points  in  this  group  are  Badger,  Colum- 
baS|  BoUin,  and  Badley,  Kan. 

Group  H 

Beginning  at  a  point  just  west  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
following  the  Missouri  Eiver  to  the  Nebraska  state  line ; 
thence  west  to  a  point  just  west  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Bailway ;  thence  west  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  to 
a  point  south  of  Shannon,  Kan. ;  thence  following  an  im- 
aginary line  to  a  point  southwest  of  Lee,  Kan.;  thence 
south  of  the  Leavenworth,  Kansas  &  Western  Railway  to 
a  point  west  of  Leavenworth,  Kan. ;  and  thence  west  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  to  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  Group  G,  just  west  of  HoUiday,  Kan. 

Representative  points  in  this  group  are  Hiawatha, 
Quindaro,  and  Pomeroy,  Kan. 

Group  I 

Beginning  at  a  point  just  west  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and 
following  an  imaginary  line  to  a  point  just  west  of  Oska- 
loosa,  Kan. ;  thence  west  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
(Kansas  City  North- Western  Division)  to  the  Nebraska 
state  line ;  and  thence  east  to  the  northwestern  boundary 
of  Group  H. 

Representative  points  in  this  group  are  Ontario  and 
McLouthy  Kan. 

Group  J 

Beginning  at  a  point  just  southwest  of  Lawrence,  Kan., 
and  thence  west  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
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Hallway  to  a  point  just  west  of  Ottawa,  Kan.;  thenoe 
south  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  to  a 
point  just  east  of  Emporia,  Kan.;  thence  following  an 
imaginary  line  to  a  point  north  of  Emporia,  Kan. ;  thence 
west  of  Emporia,  Kan.,  to  a  point  just  north  of  Potwin, 
Kan. ;  thence  south  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Bailway  to  a 
point  just  west  of  Newton,  Kan.;  thence  following  an 
imaginary  line  to  a  point  northwest  of  Medora,  Kan. ; 
thence  west  of  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  &  Pacific  Bail- 
way  to  a  point  southwest  of  Hutchinson,  Kan.;  thence 
south  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Bailway  to  a  point  west  of 
Wichita,  Kan.;  thence  west  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico 
&  Orient  Bailway  to  a  point  west  of  Harper ;  thence  south 
of  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Kansas ;  and  thence  east 
to  the  western  boundary  line  of  Group  G. 

Bepresentative  points  in  this  group  are  Anthony,  Cof- 
feyville,  and  Biverdale,  Kan. 

Group  K 

All  territory  west  of  the  western  boundary  lines  of 
Groups  G,  I,  J,  0,  and  B,  to  which  rates  are  published. 

Bepresentative  points  in  this  group  are  Grand  Island 
and  Biverdale,  Neb. 

Group  L 

Beginning  at  a  point  just  northwest  of  Beatrice,  Neb., 
and  thence  west  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Bailroad  to  a  point  just  south  of  Armour,  Neb. ;  thence 
west  of  the  Kansas  City  North-western  Division  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Bailway  to  the  Kansas  state  line ;  thence 
following  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Group  I  to  a 
point  just  south  of  Falls  City,  Neb. ;  thence  east  of  Falls 
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City,  Neb.,  and  north  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Bailroad  to  a  point  just  north  of  Table  Bock,  Neb. ; 
and  thence  north  of  the  ChicagOi  Bock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railway  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Bepresentative  points  in  this  group  are  Beatrice  and 
Mayberry,  Neb. 

Group  M 

Beginning  at  the  Kansas  state  line  just  south  of  Bulo, 
Neb.,  and  following  the  Missouri  Biver  to  a  point  just  east 
of  Omaha  Junction,  Neb. ;  thence  west  to  a  point  west  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Bailway  and  north  of  Omaha  Junc- 
tion, Neb. ;  thence  west  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Bailway 
to  a  point  just  north  of  Salem,  Neb. ;  thence  north  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Bailroad  to  a  point  east  of 
Falls  City,  Neb.;  and  thence  south  to  the  Kansas  state 
line  and  east  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Bepresentative  points  in  this  group  are  Union  and 
Paul,  Neb. 

Group  N 

i 

Beginning  at  a  point  northwest  of  Omaha  Junction, 

Neb.,  and  thence  north  and  east  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Bailway  to  a  point  south  of  Louisville,  Neb. ;  thence  west 
of  the  Platte  Biver  to  a  point  west  of  Yutan,  Neb. ;  thence 
following  an  imaginary  line  to  a  point  just  east  of  Arling- 
ton, Neb. ;  thence  north  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  to 
a  point  west  of  Sand  Pit,  Neb. ;  thence  west  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  North-Westem  Bailway  to  a  point  just  west  of 
Wahoo,  Neb. ;  thence  west  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad 
to  a  point  west  of  Lincoln,  Neb. ;  thence  west  of  the  Chi- 
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cagOy  Burlington  &  Quinoy  Bailroad  to  the  northwestern 
boundary  of  Group  L ;  and  thence  following  the  northern 
boundary  of  Group  L  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  Group 
M  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Representative  points  in  this  group  are  Lincoln,  Fre- 
monty  and  Walton,  Neb. 

Group  0 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  southwestern  boundary  of 
Group  L  and  following  the  Kansas  state  line  to  a  point 
just  west  of  Chester,  Neb. ;  thence  west  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  to  a  point  west  of  Geneva, 
Neb.;  thence  west  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  to  a  point  just  west  of  David  City,  Neb. ;  thence 
north  to  a  point  just  west  of  Schuyler,  Neb. ;  thence  north 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  a  point  just  west  of  Sand 
Pit,  Neb.;  and  thence  following  the  western  boundary 
lines  of  Groups  N  and  L  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Representative  points  in  this  group  are  Ames,  Steele 
City,  and  North  Bend,  Neb. 

Group  P 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Missouri  River  just  north 
of  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  thence  west  to  a  point  east  of  West 
Side,  Neb. ;  thence  following  an  imaginary  line  to  a  point 
just  northwest  of  Omaha  Junction;  thence  east  to  the 
Missouri  River;  and  thence  north  of  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 

A  representative  point  in  this  group  is  West  Side 
Junction,  Neb. 
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Group  Q 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Missouri  River  west  of 
Little  Sioux,  Iowa;  thence  west  to  a  point  northwest  of 
Eureka,  Neb. ;  thence  south  to  a  point  northwest  of  Ar- 
lington, Neb.;  thence  following  the  east  boundary  of 
Group  N  and  the  west  boundary  of  Group  P  to  the  Mis- 
souri River;  and  thence  north  on  the  Missouri  River  to 
the  point  of  beginning. 

Representative  points  in  this  group  are  Meadow, 
Waterloo,  and  Millard,  Neb. 

Group  R 

Beginning  at  a  point  just  north  of  Arlington,  Neb.,  and 
following  the  northern  boundary  of  Groups  N  and  O  to  a 
point  northwest  of  Schuyler,  Neb. ;  thence  following  an 
imaginary  line  north  to  a  point  west  of  Clarkson,  Neb. ; 
thence  northeast  to  a  point  north  of  Beemer,  Neb. ;  thence 
east  to  the  northeast  border  of  Group  M ;  thence  follow- 
ing the  west  boundary  of  Group  Q  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning. 

Representative  points  in  this  group  are  Howell,  Kan., 
and  Dodge,  Neb. 

Group  8 

Beginning  at  a  point  just  north  of  Beemer,  Neb.,  and 
following  an  imaginary  line  east  of  Winside,  Neb.,  to  a 
point  south  of  Plain  View,  Neb. ;  thence  south  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  to  a  point  west  of 
O'Neill,  Neb.;  thence  following  an  imaginary  line  to  a 
point  on  the  Missouri  River  north  of  Niobrara,  Neb.; 
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thenoe  following  the  Missouri  Biver  to  the  northeast 
boundary  line  of  Group  Q;  and  thence  west  along  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  Groups  Q  and  B  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 
A  representative  point  in  this  group  is  Niobrara,  Neb. 

(c)  Adjustment 

The  basing  factor  in  this  adjustment,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Missouri  River  rates,  is  the  rate  from  St.  Louis  which 
is  first  arrived  at,  rates  from  other  territories  being  made 
with  relation  to  these  rates  under  a  differential  adjust- 
ment. 

Table  35  shows  the  rates  applying  between  points 
located  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  from  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  to  Denver,  Colo.,  and  St.  Louis  and  other  groups. 

This  is  taken  as  a  representative  line  of  rates  in  this 
territory.  Rates  to  stations  on  other  lines  are  similarily 
established  and  the  treatment  of  one  should  suffice  for 
the  others. 

As  far  as  possible  the  rates  are  constructed  on  the  dis- 
tance principles,  the  short  line  distance  between  various 
points  being  taken  as  maximum. 
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TABLE  35 

Class  Bates  Appltinq  Between  Cebtain  Stations  on  thb 
Union  Pacifio  Railwat  West  of  Kansas  Citt  and 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Otheb  Gbodfs  . 


s 

Between 

AND 
GROUPS 

Rates  in  Cents  Per  100  Pounds 

• 

Classes' 
1   2   3   4   5  A  B  C 

D  E 

17 

Bonner  Spring?, 
Kan 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

60  45  35  27  22  24}  19}  17 
74  58  45  36  25  30  25  22 
80  62  49  38  28  32  26  22 
90  73  60  46  36  38}  31}  26 

100  81  66}  51  42  43  35  28 

106  86  71  54}  44}  46}  37}  30} 

107  88  72  55  45  47  38  31 

13}  11 
18  14 
18  15 

21  16} 

22  16} 

39 

69 

119 

130 

Lawrence^  Kan.. 
Topeka,  Kan.  . . 
Manhattan,  Kan. 
Junction  City. 

172 
186 

Solomon,  Kan. . . 
Salina,Kan 

23}  18 
24  19 

377 

Oakley,  Kan 

1 

4 

141  118  98  78  61 
162  127  101  80}  63 

66  53  44 
74  56  60 

36  29 
42  35 

398 

Winona,  Kan . . . 

1 

4 

141  118  98  78  61 
162  127  101  80}  63 

66  53  44 
74  56  60 

36  29 
42  35 

470 

ABcalon,  Colo. .. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

162  127  101  80}  63 
171  136  105}  82}  65 
180  145  110  85  67 
162  127  101  80}  63 

74  56  60 
77}  59}  52 
80}  63  54 
74  56  60 

41}  33 
44  35} 
46}  38 
42  36 

550 

Limon,  Colo 

1 
2 
3 
4 

162  127  101  80}  63 
171  136  105}  82}  65 
180  145  110  85  67 
162  127  101  80}  63 

74  56  50 
77}  59}  52 
80}  63  54 
74  56  50 

42  36 
44}  38 
47  40 
42  36 

618 

Watkins,  Colo  . . 

1 
2 
3 
4 

162  127  101  80}  63 
171  136  105}  82}  65 
180  145  110  85  67 
162  127  101  80}  63 

74  56  50 
77}  59}  52 
80}  63  54 
74  56  50 

42  36 
44}  38 
47  40 
42  36 

>From  KanflM  Citv,  Mo. 

KSoTorned  by  the  Western  Clasafieation. 


Group  1. — St.  Louis  Group. 
Group  2. — Peoria  Group. 
Group  3. — Chicago  Group. 
Group  4. — St.  Paul  Group. 
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The  figares  shown  in  the  first  column  indicate  the  actaal 
distances  that  the  points  shown  are  from  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Note  particularly  that  the  increase  in  rates  from  the 
St.  Louis  Group  is  gradual  until  Ascalon,  Colo.,  is 
reached,  and  that  from  there  west  to  Watkins,  Colo., 
which  is  but  a  short  distance  from  Denver,  the  same  scale 
of  rates  applied  except  on  Classes  D  and  E.  This  is  the 
St  Louis-Denver  (Colorado  Common  Point)  rate  and  is 
held  as  a  maximum  and  not  exceeded  at  intermediate 
points.  The  same  principle  involves  the  rates  from  St 
Paul,  except  that  in  the  case  of  these  rates  the  blanketing 
of  the  Denver  rate  is  begun  much  nearer  the  Missouri 
Biver  than  in  the  case  of  St  Louis.  This  is  due,  however, 
to  the  greater  distance  involved  in  the  haul  from  the  St. 
Paul  Group  to  points  located  in  these  groups. 

The  number  of  exceptions  m^de  to  the  following  basis 
prohibits  its  use  except  where  specific  rates  are  not  pub- 
lished from  these  groups. 

(d)  Application  of  Rates 

To  make  through  rates  from  or  to  Group  2  (Peoria), 
Group  3  (Chicago),  and  Group  4  (St  Paul),  add  the  dif- 
ferentials shown  in  Table  36  to  Group  1  (St  Louis)  rates. 

TABLE  36 

Differentials  Used  in  Constructinq  Through  Bates  from  or 
TO  Peoria,  Chicago,  and  St.  Paul  Groups 


Fbom  OB 

DiFfXBENTIALS  IN  CENTS  PeB  100  POUNDB 

TO  Gboups 

1 

2 

ClnsMS^ 
3      4       6        A      B     O      D 

E 

Remarks 

2 
3 
4 

10 
20 

25 

l6 

20 
24 

5     2}      2i     3}      3}      2^      2^ 
10     5       5       7i     7}     5       5 
13     7       6       (4     8i     6       61 

2i 

5 

6 

OrerSt 
Louis 
Rates 

iGoTenied  by  the  Western  ClasslflcatioiL 
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For  example,  if  it  were  desired  to  construct  a  rat^  from 
Peoria,  HI.,  to  Salina,  KaiL,  by  referring  to  Table  35  it 
will  be  seen  that  no  rates  are  published  from  Peoria 
(Group  2).  The  basis  shown  in  Table  36  may  therefore 
be  used,  which  would  result  in  the  following  through 
rates: 


Classes 1    284  5AB  GD  B 

St  Lonls  to  Salina, 

Kan.    107  88  72  55  45      47      88  31      24  19 

Differentials    ...  10  10    5    2V^  2V^    3%    8%  2%    2^  2^^ 


Throagli  rates  .  .117  d8  77  57^  47^  50%  41%  33V^  26V^  21^ 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  adjustment  is  not 
applied  when  through  rates  are  published  and  that 
through  rates  are  published  in  many  instances  wherein 
this  basis  is  disregarded,  as  is  shown  by  the  rates  from 
Groups  2, 3,  and  4  to  the  points  shown  in  Table  35. 

The  basis  for  the  construction  of  rates  from  other  east 
end  groups  is  set  forth  in  Table  37.  This  table  shows 
both  lettered  and  numbered  groups  and  care  should  be 
observed  that  the  proper  combination  of  lettered  and 
numbered  groups  is  employed  when  establishing  rates. 
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TABLE  37 

Basis  for  Construction  of  Rates  Between  Qeoups  East  of  the 
Missouri  River  and  Groups  West  of  the  Missouri  River 


BETWKBIf 

and 

»  Gboups 

Gboups 

E 

F 

G 

II 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

P 

Q 

r 

riiese  numbers  refer  to  notes  following  the  table 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

11 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

12 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

13 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

15 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

17 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

5 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

5 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

•2 

20 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

o 

4« 

2 

21 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

G 

6 

6 

6 

6 

G 

6 

6 

22 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

23 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

8 

8 

8 

2 

8 

8 

24 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

G 

10 

8 

8 

8 

2 

8 

8 

25 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

NoTB  1.     Apply  Mls«lMlppl  Rirer  rates. 

Nora  2.  No  throusb  cUm  rates  are  authorised ;  some  few  commodity  rates 
ar«  published  but  these  are  on  no  general  basis. 

Nan  8.  Apply  Group  2  (Peoria)  rates  or  Group  4  (St  Paul)  rates,  which- 
erer  ara  lower. 

NOTB  4.    Apply  Peoria  rates. 

NoTS  6.     Apply  (Hiicago  rates. 

NOTB  6.  Apply  Group  8  (Chicago)  rates  or  Group  4  (St  Paul)  rates,  whtcb- 
erer  are  lower. 

NoTS  7.  To  stations  in  Group  K  in  Colorado  and  Nebraaka  apply  Chicago 
rates.    No  through  rates  are  in  effect  to  points  in  Group  K  in  Kansaa. 

NoTS  8.     Apply  St.  Paul  rates. 

NoTB  0.  To  stations  in  Group  K  in  Colorado  and  Kansas  apply  St  Paul 
rates.    To  stations  in  Group  K  in  Nebraska  no  through  rates  are  in  effect 

NoTB  10.  To  stations  in  Group  K  in  Colorado  and  Kansas  apply  Group  • 
(Chicago)  rates  or  Group  4  (St  Paul)  rates,  whicherer  are  lower. 
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The  basis  set  forth  in  Table  37  is  used  in  the  following 
manner :  Suppose,  for  example,  it  is  desired  to  construct 
rates  between  Anthony,  Kan.,  and  Winona,  Minn. 
Anthony,  Kan.,  is  shown  in  Group  J  (west  end)  and  Wi- 
nona, Minn.,  is  shown  in  Group  21  (east  end).  Follow 
down  the  numbered  groups  shown  on  the  left  of  the  above 
table  until  Group  21  is  reached  and  then  follow  the  figures 
across  until  the  figure  under  the  lettered  group  **  J'*  is 
reached.  This  figure  is  6  and  refers  to  note  6  at  the  foot 
of  the  table,  which  states  that  between  points  located  in 
Groups  21  and  **  J'*  rates  are  made  the  same  as  the  Chi- 
cago or  St.  Paul  rates,  whichever  are  lower.  Referring 
to  Table  38,  it  will  be  found  that  no  rates  are  published 
from  either  Chicago  or  St.  Paul  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  construct  those  rates  in  accordance  with  the  basis  pre- 
viously set  forth  in  Table  36 ,  using  the  Mississippi  River 
rate  shown  in  Table  38  as  the  basing  factor.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  illustration : 


Classes     1  2     3  4  5  AB        CDE 

Mississippi  River  to 

Anthony,    Kan.... 124  102  86  70  54  57      43    38    31    24 

Chicago    differentials  20  20  10  5  5  1^    IV2  ^      5      5 


Through    rates    ....144    122  96    75    59    64^50^43    36  29 

As  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  the  Chicago  differentials 
are  in  all  cases  less  than  those  applying  from  St.  Paul, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  apply  those  in  connection  with  the 
above  St.  Louis  rates,  because  they  would  result  in  higher 
rates  than  those  from  Chicago.  As  the  lower  of  the  two  is 
to  be  applied,  it  is  seen  that  the  scale  from  Winona,  Minn., 
to  Anthony,  Kan.,  would  be  the  Chicago  scale  above 
shown. 
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TABLE  38 

Ciiias  Rates  fboh  Mississippi  Riveb  Oboup  to  West  End 

Qboups 


BetwcenMississippi 

1 

ElATKI 

I   IN 

Cents  Pkb  100  Pounds 

RnrxB  Gboup  and 

Classes  1 

Qboups 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A        B       C       D       B 

B  (Anderson,  Mo.).. 

87 

68 

58 

41%  33%  37      28      21%  18      17 

F  (Barton,  Mo.)... 

62 

62 

40 

32 

25 

28      23%  18      15      13 

Q  (Peacock,  Kan.). 

77 

65 

62 

40 

31 

85%  27%  21%  17      16 

H  (Qulndaro,  Kan.) 

60 

45 

35 

27 

22 

24%  19%  17      13%  11 

I    (Ontario,  Kan.). 

72 

57 

41 

34 

27 

29%  23%  21      17%  14 

J  (Anthony,    Kan.) 

124  102 

86 

70 

64 

67      48      38      31      24 

K  (Grand  Island, 

Neb.)    

HI 

90M^  73 

57 

48 

49%  37%  32%  24%  18% 

L  (Beatrice,  Neb.).. 

72 

57 

43 

35 

28 

30%  25%  23      19%  16 

M  (Union,  Neb.) . . . 

60 

45 

35 

27 

22 

24%  19%  17      13%  U 

N  (Lincoln,  Neb.).. 

65 

50 

39 

31 

25 

27%  22%  20      16%  14 

0  (Ames,  Neb.).... 

70 

55 

44 

35 

28 

80%  25%  22      18%  16 

Q  (Meadow,  Neb.). 

65 

50 

3J» 

31 

25 

27%  22%  20      16%  14 

>  OoTemed  by  the  Wettcm  CUssiflcation. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  these  rates  do  not 
apply  to  all  points  in  the  same  groups ;  that  is,  different 
rates  are  applied  to  points  in  the  same  groups,  and  the 
tariff  should  always  be  consulted  to  determine  the  rates 
from  the  Mississippi  River,  et<^ 

In  Table  38  are  reproduced  rates  to  all  of  the 
groups  shown  under  this  basis  which  are  published  by 
the  Western  Trunk  Line  Committee  in  Tariff  No.  18-H. 
Note  that  from  some  of  the  groups  on  the  west  end,  such 
as  B  and  S,  no  through  rates  are  published. 

Bates  are  not  shown  for  the  reason  that  the  lines  on 
which  points  in  these  groups  are  located  have  not  author- 
ized the  Western  Trunk  Line  Committee  to  publish  these 
rates  for  them,  but  continue  to  publish  the  rates  in  their 
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individual  issues.  The  rates  so  published,  however,  are 
in  conformity  with  the  basis  set  forth,  which  is  agreed  to 
by  all  lines  in  this  territory. 

(e)  Local  Rates 

In  Table  39  are  some  of  the  class  distance  rates  of  the 
Chicago  &  North- Western  and  Wyoming  &  North- 
western railroads,  which  are  used  in  constructing  rates 
between  points  in  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming. 
These  rates  are  used  generally  on  local  traffic  and  are 
applied  from  all  points  which  may  not  be  affected  by  some 
through  adjustment.  They  are  established  by  the  indi- 
vidual carriers  without  regard  to  the  action  taken  by 
competing  lines,  except  that  when  deemed  advisable  the 
longer  line  may  elect  to  meet  the  short-line  rates,  if  less, 
at  some  junction  points.  If  this  is  done,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  reduce  to  the  junction-point  basis  all  points  up  to 
the  junction. 

TABLE  39 

Glass  Distance  Rates  Applying  Between  Stations  on  the 

Wtomino   Ss   Nobth- Western   Railway   and  Chicago  & 

Nobth-Wbstebn   Railway   in   Wyoming,    Nebraska, 

AND  South  Dakota  (West  op  the  Missouri  River)  * 


Mmn 

Rates 

IN  Cents 

FEB  100  Pounds 

Classes' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

6 

13 

11 

9 

7 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 

20 

24 

20 

18 

16 

12 

11 

10 

8 

6 

4 

40 

34 
62 

30 
54 

26 
46 

23 

41 

18 
36 

17 
29 

12 
19 

10 
17 

7 
12 

6 

100 

8 

200 

88 

78 

67 

55 

50 

41 

31 

26 

20 

13 

400 

126 

116 

98 

84 

79 

70 

56 

44 

36 

22 

760 

266 

215 

191 

170 

165 

146 

124 

106 

81 

39} 

>Gov«m«d  by  the  Western  Classification. 
•a  A  N.  W.  Ry.,  L  C.  C.  No.  7316. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

INTERSTATE   RATES— Contiiined 

1.  Kateis  to  and  from  Colorado  Common  Points 

(a)  Development 

In  applying  the  basis  used  in  the  constiniction  of  rate:? 
to  points  in  this  territory,  Denver,  Pueblo,  and  Trinidad, 
Colo.,  Choyonno,  Wyo.,  lioyce,  N.  M.,  and  several  hun- 
dred other  stations  which  are  interaiediate  or  adjacent 
thereto  are  grouped  and  given  the  territorial  designation 
of  Colorado  Conmion  Points.  The  list  varies  somewhat 
according  to  where  the  traffic  originates  and  the  direction 
of  nioveniont,  thus  necessitating  reference  to  the  tariff  or 
territorial  directories  of  the  carriers  for  information  as 
to  what  points  are  included  in  the  term  in  actual  practice. 

Within  recent  years  the  basis  for  rates  to  and  from  this 
territory  has  been  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  consideration  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
rates  so  established  and  in  one  of  the  hearings  the  Com- 
mission stated  the  early  rate-construction  practice  em- 
ployed in  this  territory  in  the  f ollowirije:  language : 

As  railroads  were  constructed  into  the  undeveloped  west  and, 
for  a  time  at  least,  had  their  western  termini  at  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  it  seems  natural  that  when  the  river  was 
crossed,  and  rates  were  established  to  points  beyond,  they  should 
be  constructed  by  adding  certain  sums  to  the  rates  already  estab- 
lished to  the  river,  and  as  additional  lines  were  built  and  addi- 
tional railroad  crossings  over  the  Mississippi  River  were  eon- 
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stmcted,  competition  between  carriers  and  localities  naturally 
established  common  rates  to  the  Mississippi  River  crossings, 
especially  when  applied  to  traffic  going  beyond. 

As  the  west  was  further  developed,  this  same  condition  and 
like  results  followed  at  the  several  crossings  of  the  Missouri 
River.     •     •     •! 

This  has  been  fully  explained  in  so  far  as  the  rates  from 
Official  Classification  Territory  to  Mississippi  Eiver 
Crossings  are  concerned  in  the  treatise  devoted  to  that 
subject.  As  to  the  rates  from  Official  Classification  Ter^ 
ritory  to  Missouri  River  Crossmijfs,  Chaf)t'^r  VTT  of  this 
work  gives  an  explanation. 

Following  this  practice,  the  rates  to  the  Mississippi 
River  were  combine!  with  those  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Missouri  River  and  with  those  from  tho 
Missouri  River  to  Denver,  Colo.,  or  Colorado  Common 
Points,  in  establishing  through  rates. 

The  following  figures  show  the  rates  applying  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  Denver,  Colo.,  from  1886  up  to  the  time 
that  the  Commission  reviewed  the  adjustment : 

Classes  1  2  3  4 

1886  210  170  140  115 

18^  ICO  130  110   J)0 

1895  to  1907 .  125  1 00      80      ()5 

As  was  said  in  the  preceding  chapter,  rates  betAveen 
Missouri  River  Points  and  points  east  of  Colorado  Com- 
mon Points  are  made  on  the  distance  principle,  i.  e.,  in- 
creased as  the  distance  increases,  until  the  Colorado 
Common  Point  basis  is  reached ;  from  there  on  this  rate 
is  blanketed  or  extended  to  cover  all  interaiediate  stations, 
the  Colorado  Common  Points  fixing  a  maximum  scale  of 
rates  above  which  intermediate  points  are  not  held, 

1 15  I.  C.  C.  Rep.,  559. 
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The  following  will  show  the  method  employed  in  oon- 
stracting  through  rates  from  adjoining  territories  to 
Colorado  Common  Points  under  the  old  adjustment, 
taking  New  York  as  the  point  of  origin : 

Classes   1         2       8       4       6 

Rates  i  from  New  York  to  Mississippi 
Elver    88      76      59     41      85 

Rates  3  from  Mississippi  River  to  Mis- 
souri River  60      45      85      27      22 

Rates  s  from  Missonri  River  to  Denver, 
Colo 125    100      80      65      50 

Throagh    rates    273    221    174    188    107 

^  Qovemed  by  tlie  Official  ClaMillcmtlon. 
*  Governed  by  the  Western  Clasalflcation. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission^  in  this  investi- 
gation,  held  that  this  basis  was  unduly  discriminatory 
in  favor  of  the  Missouri  Biver  cities  and  as  against  Den- 
ver, and  prescribed  the  following  rates  to  apply  from 
Chicago  and  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  Colorado  Com- 
mon Points : 

Classes 1       2       345       ABODE 

Chicago    180    145    110    85      67    80Mi  68    54    47    40 

Mississippi  River.  162    127    101    80^  68    74      56    50    42    86 

Subsequently  the  rates  from  the  Missouri  Biver  Cross- 
ings to  Denver  were  readjusted,  the  rates  being  reduced 
from  and  to  the  figures  shown  below : 

aaaws    1        2     8     4      5A      B    O    D     B 

Former  rates  125    100    8065506045408580 

Reduced  rates   115      02    74    60    47    5642878820 

In  this  adjustment,  as  in  others  in  Western  Territory, 
much  consideration  must  be  given  in  regard  to  placing 
the  7narkets  of  production  and  the  jobbing  centers  on  a 
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basis  of  equality.    Indeed^  in  this  investigatioii 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  stated : 

•  •  •  Jobbers  buying  their  goods  at  a  common  somrce  of 
•apply  and  selling  them  in  a  common  market  of  consamption 
should  be  able  to  do  so  on  a  relatively  f  air»  if  not  equal,  aggregate 
of  inboond  and  ontboond  transportation  charges.  As  applied 
to  this  case  the  theory  is  that  the  carload  rate  from  Chicago  or 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Denver  plus  the  less-than-carload 
rate  from  Denver  to  Grand  Junction  or  other  consuming  points 
ought  not  to  exceed  by  more  than  a  reasonable  margin  the  similar 
combination  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  also  ought  not  to  exceed 
the  through  less-than-carload  charge  direct  to  Grand  Junction.' 

(b)  Easthound  Rates 

The  order  of  the  Conmiission  affected  only  westbound 
rates.  The  eastbound  rates  which  were  not  included  in 
this  investigation  were  somewhat  higher.  Subsequently 
these  rates  were  also  made  the  subject  of  a  complaint 
before  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Conmiission  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  they  were  ordered  to  be  reduced  to  the  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago  rates,  not  to  exceed  those  applicable 
on  westbound  traffic. 

The  rates  currently  in  effect  between  Colorado  Common 
Points  and  eastern  points  of  origin  and  destination  are 
shown  in  Table  40. 

t2S  I.  C.  a  Rep..  82-S6L 
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Class  Ratbb  BvrwxBK  Colobado  Common  Vaana  ahd  Obodpb 

Nambd 


firrwcxn 
Colorado  Coumor  Points 


Chicago,  ltL< 

Duluth,   Minn.' 

Memphis,  Tenn.' 

Local   

Proportionftl '    

Peori*,    I)l.' 

HiisiMippi  River  * 

St.  P»ul,  Minn.' 

Misaouri    River' 

New  Orleant,  Mobile,  Baton 

Rouge,  Vickaburg' 


180    1451110      85      07    801    US      S4    47      45 
19G    157    119     92     74   88     09     M  «1)   4K 


205    lOS    125     AT      77    9!      72 


>  Oov«ni*d  b)r  tbo  WMMm  CUsslflcatlon.     W«M«m  Trank  Uim  TartS, 

111   MTlM. 

■On  traffle  WMtbound  from  Atlantic  ■eaboard. 

*O0V*n«d  br  Um  WMtem  CI asi motion.  TranB-Mluouii  Preicbt  Tariff 
No.  13  SflrlM. 


(c)  AU-RaU  Rates  from  and  to  Central  Freight  Associa- 
tion and  Trunk  Line  Territories 

No  through  class  or  commodity  rates  are  published  via 
all-rail  routes  from  Central  Freight  Association  and 
Trunk  Line  territories,  or  through  class  rates  from  points 
in  the  southeast,  rates  being  made  on  a  combination 
based  on  either  the  Mississippi  River  or  the  Ohioago 
rates,  whiehever  afford  the  lower  basis. 


(d)  Rates  front  New  Orieana 

From  New  Orleans,  La.,  the  Blinois  Central  Bailroad 
has,  for  a  nnmber  of  years,  applied  as  a  basis  for  throngfa 
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rates  the  scale  which  was  in  effect  between  Chicago  and 
Denver  prior  to  the  time  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  ordered  the  above  reductions. 

These  rates  were  included  in  the  investigation  and  the 
Commission  sustained  the  carriers  in  the  application  of 
this  basis,  which  is  also  applied  from  Mobile,  Ala.,  Baton 
Bouge,  La.,  and  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

(e)  Rates  from  Trunk  Lme  Territory  via  RaU-and- 

Water  Routes 

In  competing  for  a  share  of  this  traffic  the  water  lines 
operating  from  eastern  ports  to  South  Atlantic  ports, 
such  as  Charleston,  S.  C,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  Savan- 
nah and  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  the  Mexican  Gulf  ports 
of  New  Orleans,  Texas  City,  and  Galveston,  and  their 
rail  affiliations  use  the  all-rail  rates  from  Trunk  Line 
Territory  as  the  basis  by  which  to  construct  raies  via 
their  routes. 


FBOM   ATLANTIC   SEABOABD   TERBITOBY 

The  competition  of  these  routes  is  strong  and  aggres- 
sive and  while  the  nature  of  the  competition  is  entered 
into  more  fully  in  the  construction  of  rates  to  South- 
western Territory,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  service  via 
these  routes  compares  favorably  both  as  to  time  and 
efficiency  with  that  of  the  all-rail  lines  and  in  addition 
thereto  affords  an  opportunity  to  effect  quite  a  saving 
in  freight  charges  by  reason  of  the  lower  scale  of  rates 
in  effect. 

The  rates  via  the  all-rail  lines,  as  previously  stated, 
are  made  on  combinations  on  Chicago  or  Mississippi 
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Biver  rates,  whichever  are  less.  The  water  lines  taking 
these  rates  as  the  basis  adjusted  their  rates,  using  a  soalt 
of  differentials  under  the  rail  rates. 

ThuSy  under  the  old  adjustment,  the  all-rail  rates  from 
New  York  to  Denver  were  constructed  in  the  following 
manner: 

CImsm   12S45ABCDE 

All-rail  rat«t.27S  221  174  133  107  119|  93|  86  77)  70 
Differentials  .39   30   26   16   14   11   11   11  11   11 


Through  ratet. 234  191  148  117   93  108)  82)  75  66)  69 

The  rates  via  the  water  lines  are  with  slight  variations 
continued  in  effect  as  they  were  not  included  in  the  Com- 
mission's  order. 

Seaboard  Territory  may  be  roughly  described  as  that 
territory  lying  east  of  the  Western  Termini  of  the  Trunk 
lines  and  on  and  north  of  the  line  of  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
em  Railway  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Since  the  reduced  rates  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  have  been  published  from  Chicago  and 
Mississippi  Biver  Points  to  Colorado  Common  Points, 
the  application,  via  the  water  line,  of  rates  on  any  fixed 
differential  basis  has  been  held  in  abeyance. 

To  a  very  great  portion  of  the  state  of  Colorado, 
however,  no  through  rates  are  authorized,  and  rates  are 
made  on  combinations  basing  on  such  points  as  Denver, 
Grand  Junction,  Trinidad,  and  other  points  to  which 
through  rates  are  published 

Thus  the  opportunity  is  multiplied  for  the  overworked 
railroad  rate  clerk  to  make  a  mistake  in  his  calculation, 
as  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  add  together  several 
rates  to  obtain  the  aggregate  through  rate.  In  the  case 
of  a  shipment  moving  all  rail  from  some  point  in  Trunk 
Line  Territory,  the  rate  from  that  point  to  the  Mississ- 
ipin  Biver,  Peoria,  or  Chicago  must  first  be  obtained; 
ttien  to  this  amount  is  added  ti^e  rate  applying  therefrom 
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to  fhe  Colorado  base  point,  imd  to  this  sum  is  added  the 
local  rate  applying  from  the  Colorado  base  point  to  the 
final  destination. 

The  Denver  interests  and  the  Colorado  State  Grange 
have  repeatedly  sought  to  secure  a  morcT  equitable  adjust- 
ment, and  a  case  is  now  pending  wherein  they  ask  for  the 
establishment  of  the  percentage  system  of  mabing  rates 
as  far  west  as  the  Boc^  Moxmtains ;  it  is  hardly  believed, 
however,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
prepared  at  this  time  to  sanction  such  a  radical  departure 
in  rate-making  methods  from  those  which  have  hereto- 
fore prevailed,  and  it  is  felt  that  not  until  the  uniform 
class^cation  is  adopted  will  any  general  readjustment  of 
existing  rate  structures  be  xmdertaken. 

As  the  rates  are  so  high,  they  have  an  appreciable 
effect  on  industry  in  general,  and  the  field  is  one  that  is 
quite  fertile  for  the  aggressive  traffic  man  to  enter,  since 
the  large  amounts  involved  make  a  respectable  showing  in 
connection  with  his  efforts. 

(f)  Rates  to  Points  Made  with  Relation  to  Colorado 

Common  Points 

Bates  to  some  other  points  which  may  be  closely  related 
or  situated  to  points  taking  the  Colorado  Common  Point 
basis  are  made  by  adding  to  the  Colorado  Common  Point 
rates  certain  arbitraries  or  differentials,  which  are  usually 
less  than  the  local  rates  between  the  same  points. 

Bates  to  the  stations  located  on  the  St.  Louis,  Rocky 
Moimtain  &  Pacific  Bailway,  west  of  Des  Moines,  N.  M., 
to  and  including  Ute  Park,  N.  M.,  a  distance  of  aknost 
100  miles,  are  made  by  adding  differentials  to  the  Trini- 
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dad  (Colorado  Common  Point)  rates  as  follows ; 

<3assM    1      2846        ABODE 

CUcago  td  Trinidad 

rates    180  145  110    85    «7    82^  68    H    47    40 

DIffereDtlal*   20    IS    IT    IB      67        66BB 

IHnnichntM .900  108  W    30   78    80H  68    0»    62    4S 


TABLE  41. 
Pbofortionai,  Rates 


Ftoti 

PBOPOBTIONAL    WiTEH-ASD- 

lUiL  Rattk  to  MiBsisBtiYi 

RiVCB 

pBopoiiTio^T&i.   Aix-IUn 

Rates  to  Mtsaissippi 

River' 

CIbshoi' 
I      Z       3       4       6        a 

ClBHsea* 
12        3        4        5         • 

85      76      S7    38      32    26 
85     76      67    38      32    26 
85      76      67    38      32    26 
85      76      67    38      32    26 

85  76      67    33      32    S8 

86  76      67    38      32    26 
85      76      57    38      32    26 
85      76      67    3S      32    26 

106      62      70    49    42     36 
106     921    70    49    42      35 
90      86     68    47    40      33 
97      84     67    46    89      32 

New  York 

PhiladBlf^ua 

BtlUmon 

v^::::::::::: 

77      66      62    39    29i    24J 
89     78t    63    43    37     30 

*11MM  ar*  Um  Bart  Bt.  Loul*  rate*  auUioilMd  (o  Uie  upper  Mlvlarfppl  Blnr 

■QoTcned  br  tba  OBdil  OUMUaaOon. 

*  Proportional  ratM  spptlcable  on  irtttBc  via  South  Atlande  and  OnU  porM 
■ttnad  to  polnti  on  and  wMt  of  lh«  MiidalppI  Elvtr. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


1.  Bates  to  and  from  Utah  Common  Points 

(a)  Development 

In  this  adjustment^  used  in  constructing  rates  to  points 
in  the  Far  West  and  Southwest,  the  influences  of  water 
competition  are  felt  to  a  great  extent. 

The  carriers*  contention  is  that  rates  from  Atlantic 
Seaboard  to  Pacific  Coast  points  are  forced  to  an  excep- 
tionally low  level  in  order  to  meet  the  water  competition 
between  the  coasts.  This  competition  is  due  to  the  low 
scale  of  rates  established  by  the  carriers  operating 
around  Cape  Horn,  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and 
by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Also,  the  cities  on  the 
Pacific  slope  receive  supplies  by  water  from  different 
countries  of  the  globe  at  exceedingly  low  water  rates. 
While  a  rate  forced  by  water  competition  cannot  be  used 
as  a  standard  of  reasonableness  by  which  to  measure 
other  rates,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
held  that  the  fact  that  there  is  a  water  route  from  a  given 
point  to  a  certain  destination  affording  a  low  and  reason- 
able rate  does  not  justify  the  Commission  in  permitting 
the  rail  carriers  to  charge  a  high  and  unreasonable  rate 
on  traffic  between  these  points. 

Likewise,  as  will  be  illustrated  in  the  treatise  devoted  to 
the  construction  of  rates  in  Southwestern  Committee 
Territory,  the  coastwise  lines  operating  between  points 
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located  on  the  eastern  seaboard  and  galf  ports  also  tend 
to  depress  the  nataral  level  of  the  rates  to  and  from  these 
territories  and  points  adjacent  thereto. 

As  stated  in  the  Traffic  Glossary,  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake 
City  are  the  two  common  points,  but  there  is,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Colorado  Common  Points,  a  varying  list  of 
points  located  in  Utah  and  adjoining  states  to  which  this 
basis  is  applied 

These  rates  have  also  been  subject  to  complaint  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a  reduced  basis 
having  been  established  by  it  Under  a  complaint  sub- 
mitted by  the  Commercial  Club  and  Traffic  Bureau  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  December  16, 1909,  the  class  rates 
in  both  directions  between  Chicago,  Mississippi  River,  and 
Missouri  River  rate  territories  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Utah  Common  Points  on  the  other  hand  were  stated  to 
be  unreasonable  and  discriminatory  in  so  far  as  Salt  Lake 
City  was  concerned. 

The  rates  in  existence  at  that  time  from  the  following 
points  were : 


12845A         BODB 

Chicago 285  240  198  160  133  188      110      97  60      58 

MlwlBSlppi    River. 266  220  188  155  128  130H  102^  02  64      58 
Mtoonrl   Rlrer. .  .205  175  158  128  106  106       88     75  C0%  42 

After  reviewing  the  evidence,  the  Commission  pre- 
scribed the  following  rates  as  reasonable  rates  for  the 
fntnre: 


CUmm 1      2      S      4  5  A  B     C    D    E 

Chkmgo   266  283  186  140  121  128  lOU  86  64  64 

MiMiMippi    RiTer 247  206  176  143  116  120)  04    81  60  40 

HiiMHiri  RiTer 200  170  160  126  100  106  80    70  60  42 
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(b)  All-Rail  R(Ue8  from  Central  Freight  Association  and 

Trunk  Line  Territories 

All-rail  rates  from  Central  Freight  Association  Terri- 
tory and  Trunk  Line  Territory  are  constructed  on  the 
basis  of  the  lowest  combination  based  on  Chicago,  Missis- 
sippi River,  or  Missouri  River  rates. 

(c)  Differential  Rates  from  Atlantic  Seaboard  Territory 

Specific  through  rates  from  Atlantic  Seaboard  Terri- 
tory to  Utah  Common  Points  were  formerly  published  by 
the  water  carriers  serving  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports.  These  rates  were  considerably  less  than  the  all- 
rail  rates,  the  differential  on  first-class  traffic  being  35 
cents  per  hundredweight  under  the  all-rail  figures.  Since 
the  reductions  were  ordered  by  the  Commission,  this 
fixed  differential  basis.has  been  abandoned  and  through 
rates  are  no  longer  published,  except  on  some  few  com- 
modities on  which  through  rates  are  published  from  At- 
lantic Seaboard  Territory  to  Spokane,  Wash.,  which 
rates  are  applied  as  maxima  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  other 
Utah  Common  Points.  The  class  rates  and  rates  on  other 
commodities  are  provided  for  under  the  factor  methods, 
that  is,  the  tariff  shows,  in  various  sections,  rates  ap- 
plicable east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which 
when  combined  with  stated  factors  east  or  west  produce 
the  charge  to  be  applied.  The  factors  which  apply  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  from  Boston,  Mass.,  New  York, 
N.  Y,.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Baltimore,  Md.,  are : 


1  2  3  4  6  6 

Bofton  and  N«w  York 85}  76)  57  40  33  27 

FhOftdelpbift B5i  764  57  40  38  27 

BiUt^it 85}  76)  57  40  33  27 
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These  rates  are  governed  by  the  Official  Classification. 
The  factors  applying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Utah  Common  Points  are : 

ClauM    1        2        3         45         ABCDB 

Rates  247  205  176  143  116  120|  94  81  59  49 

These  rates  are  governed  by  the  Western  Classification. 

Observe,  particularly  in  the  instance  of  the  factors 
applying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  how  much  less 
the  rates  are  than  those  applying  via  the  all-rail  routes. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  working  of  this  basis,  assume 
that  an  article  was  classified  as  taking  the  fifth-dass  rate 
in  the  Official  Classification  and  as  taking  the  Class  A  rate 
in  the  Western  and  that  the  shipment  was  being  made 
from  Boston,  Mass.  The  through  rate  applicable  via 
these  differential  routes  would  be  obtained  by  taking  the 
fifth-dass  rate  applicable  to  the  Mississippi  River,  vis., 

33  cents,  and  adding  it  to  the  rate  applying  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  is  $1.20^.  This  would  produce 
a  throui^  rate  of  $1.53^,  whidi  would  be  applied  in  this 
instance. 

These  rates  apply  via  either  the  water  lines  through 
the  South  Atlantic  ports  or  via  the  lines  serving  the  Mexi- 
can Gulf  ports  of  Galveston  or  New  Orleans. 

(d)  Rates  to  Points  Taking  Differentials  over  Utah 

Common  Points 

As  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  Colo- 
rado Common  Point  basis,  certain  differentials  have  been 
established  by  the  carriers  for  the  construction  of  rates 
to  points  adjacent  to  the  Utah  Common  Points,  which 
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when  added  to  the  Utah  Common  Point  rates  make  the 

through  rates  to  be  applied. 

To  make  through  class  rates  from  and  to  Utah  points 

named,  add  the  differentials  set  forth  in  Table  42  to  Utah 
Common  Point  rates. 

TABLE  42 
Utah  Differential  Group 


Stations 

ON 

L,  R.  R.1 

DlFFEBBNTIALS  IN  CENTS  PEB  100  POTTNDS 

Over  Utah  Common  Point  Rates 

S.  P.  Tj»  a.  &  s. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Classes  3 
5      A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Oarfleld  

18 
15 
46 
46 
46 
46 
25 

16 
13 
42 
42 
42 
42 
21 

14 
11 
37 
37 
37 
37 
18 

12 
9 
31 
31 
31 
81 
15 

10 
8 
25 
25 
25 
25 
13 

10 
8 
22 
22 
22 
22 
13 

8 
6 
18 
18 
18 
18 
10 

7 
5 
14 
14 
14 
14 
0 

5 
4 
11 
11 
11 
11 
6 

5 

Biter  •  

4 

liftmnioUi  Jet.* 

9 

Mammoth 

9 

Knreka   ...................... 

9 

SilYer  City 

9 

Nentii    

5 

1  San  Pedro,  Loe  Anseles  ft  Salt  Lake  Railroad. 
>  GoTemed  by  the  Western  Classlflcation. 
*  Non-afency  station. 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

These  questions  are  for  tlie  stndent  to  use  in  iestiiif 
Ms  knowledge  of  the  assignment.  The  answers  are  not 
to  be  sent  to  the  University. 

1.  How  does  the  length  of  the  average  haul  in  Weatem 
Territory  compare  with  that  in  Official  Claasifioation  Territory  f 

2.  On  what  general  plan  are  intrastate  rates  usnally  con- 
structed T 

3.  What  is  meant  by  rates  established  on  the  short-line 
distance  between  two  points? 

4.  What  are  joint  rates  T 

5.  What  regulating  body  has  control  of  the  rates  and  rules 
for  transportation  in  the  state  of  lowaT 

6.  On  what  mileage  rate  of  progression  are  Iowa  intrastate 
rates  based? 

7.  How  do  the  class  divisions  of  the  Iowa  classification 
compare  with  those  of  the  Western  Classification  T 

8.  On  what  basis  are  joint  rates  constructed  in  the  state 
of  lowaT 

9.  What  is  the  Iowa  minimum  charge  rulet 

10.  By  what  classification  are  rates  in  the  northern  peninsula 
of  Michigan  usually  governed  f 

11.  How  is  the  first-class  rate  in  Minnesota  determined? 

12.  What  relation  do  the  rates  for  the  other  classes  bear  to 
the  first-class  rateT 

13.  What  three  elements  are  used  in  the  construction  of 
distance  tariff  schedules? 

14.  By  whom  are  the  rates  in  Wisconsin  published? 

15.  How  is  the  state  of  Michigan  divided  between  the  Official 
and  Western  classifications? 

16.  How  do  class  rates  in  Missouri  compare  with  those  in 
Iowa? 
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17.  How  do  the  clafls  rates  in  Minnesota  compare  with  tluMe 
in  Nebraska! 

18.  How  do  jobbers'  rates  eompare  with  the  regular  distance 
rates t 

19.  What  are  some  of  the  general  conditions  that  affect  ike 
measure  of  rates  in  any  territory? 

20.  What  rivers  form  the  boundaries  of  the  Missouri  Birer 
rate  territory? 

21.  Why  is  the  factor  of  distance  largely  disregarded  in  the 
rate  adjustment  in  this  territory? 

22.  What  is  the  controlling  factor  in  this  case? 

23.  Name  several  of  the  principal  points  in  the  Chicago, 
Peoria,  and  St  Louis  groups  on  traflSc  destined  to  this  territory. 

24.  What  is  a  differential  rate? 

25.  Is  Chicago  rate  territory  the  same  for  shipments  to 
Omaha  as  for  shipments  to  Sioux  City? 

26.  Is  the  list  of  Missouri  Biver  stations  shown  in  Table  15 
subject  to  alteration?    How? 

27.  Construct  the  class  rates  from  Joliet,  HI.,  to  Omaha,  Neb. 

28.  How  are  through  rates  from  points  east  of  the  Illinois- 
Indiana  State  Line  constructed? 

29.  What  effect  does  water  competition  in  general  exert  on 
the  freight  rates  of  the  rail  lines? 

30.  How  are  rates  between  Chicago  and  Chicago  rate  points 
on  the  one  hand  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  the  other  determined  ? 

31.  How  do  these  rates  affect  the  rates  between  Duluth  and 
the  same  points?    Between  St.  Louis  and  the  same  points? 

32.  Are  the  rates  shown  in  Table  19  constructed  on  any 
general  basis? 

33.  In  the  point  of  construction,  how  do  the  rates  between 
the  Eau  Claire  Oroup  and  Oroups  7,  9,  and  11  differ  from  the 
rates  between  the  other  groups  shown  in  Table  21? 

34.  On  what  basis  did  the  interested  carriers  recheek  the 
state  of  Iowa  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Int«r- 
state  Commerce  Commission? 
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35.  On  what  rate  is  the  maximum  claas  rate  within  the  itate 
of  Iowa  baaed  t 

36.  Into  how  many  groups  is  adjoining  Western  Trunk  Line 
Territory  divided  for  the  construction  of  commodity  rates  <m 
shipments  originating  at  or  destined  to  points  in  lowat 

37.  Into  how  many  groups  is  the  state  of  Iowa  divided  for  the 
construction  of  commodity  rates  on  shipments  originating  at  or 
destined  to  points  within  the  state  t 

38.  How  are  the  rates  between  Group  5  and  Group  A  con- 
structed} Between  Group  10  and  Group  At  Between  Group 
20  and  Group  Bt    Between  Group  25  and  Group  At 

39.  How  are  the  rates  between  Group  D  and  Group  9  con- 
structed t   Between  Group  H  and  Group  17 1 

40.  What  territory  do  the  East  End  Groups  covert  How 
many  groups  are  there  in  this  division  t  What  are  the  West 
End  Groups,  and  how  many  of  them  are  there  t 

41.  What  are  the  basing  factors  in  this  adjustment  t 

42.  How  are  the  through  rates  from  Groups  2,  3,  and  4  made  t 

43.  When  a  through  rate  is  published,  does  it  take  precedence 
over  this  adjustment  t 

44.  What  rate  applies  between  Group  11  and  Group  Ft  Be- 
tween Group  10  and  Group  K  t 

45.  How  is  the  Chicago  rate  constructed  t    The  St.  Paul  rate  t 

46.  Do  the  rai;es  shown  in  Table  38  apply  to  all  points  in 
the  same  group?  How  may  the  rates  from  the  Mississippi 
River  be  determined  ? 

47.  On.  what  shipments  do  the  rates  shown  in  Table  89 

«ppiy? 

48.  Does  the  term  "Colorado  Common  Point''  designate  a 
fixed  territorial  grouping  t 

49.  How  were  the  rates  to  these  points  first  established  t 

50.  How  did  the  first-class  rate  between  the  Missouri  River 
iM^d  Denver  change  between  the  years  1886  and  1895 1  What 
was  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  relative 
to  the  rates  under  the  old  adjustment  t 

51.  How  great  a  reduction  did  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission prescribe  on  rates  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Denver  t 
From  the  Missouri  River  t 
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52.  On  what  ground  did  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
justify  this  change  in  rate  t 

53.  Did  this  decision  affect  eastbound  rates  as  well  as  west- 
bound rates  t 

54.  How  are  through  rates  between  Central  Freight  Associa- 
tion Territory  and  Colorado  Common  Points  constructed} 

55.  What  through  rates  are  in  effect  from  New  Orleans,  La.t 

56.  In  what  way  does  the  all-rail  rate  between  New  York  and 
Denver  contrast  with  the  rate  via  the  differential  routes  operat- 
ing to  Gulf  portst 

57.  Did  the  recent  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission apply  to  the  rates  via  the  water  lines  t 

58.  How  are  rates  to  territory  adjacent  to  Colorado  Common 
Points  constructed  t 

59.  How  does  water  competition  affect  the  all-rail  rates  to  the 
Far  West  and  the  Southwest  t 

60.  What  two  cities  are  known  as  Utah  Common  Points  t  Are 
the  common-point  rates  applied  to  any  points  outside  of  the  State 
of  Utaht 

61.  How  did  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission affect  Utah  common-point  rates  t 

62.  How  are  all-rail  rates  from  Central  Freight  Association 
Territory  and  Trunk  Line  Territory  constructed  t 

63.  Do  the  water  carriers  publish  through  rates  from  Atlantic 
Seaboard  Territory  to  Utah  Common  Points? 

64.  What  are  the  factors  employed  in  constructing  these 
rates? 

65.  What  would  be  the  rate  applicable  on  an  article  taking 
Rule  25  in  the  Official  Classification  and  Class  B  in  the  Western 
Classification,  from  New  York  to  Utah  Common  Points  via  all- 
rail  routest 

66.  How  are  rates  to  Silver  City,  Utah,  constructed  T 
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INTRODUCTION 

While  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  re- 
peatedly said  that  freight  rates  must  be  the  same  to  all 
shippers,  and  while  legislatures,  both  state  and  national, 
have  passed  laws  prohibiting  unjust  discrimination  in 
freight  rates,  the  time  will  never  come  when  some  ship- 
pers  do  not  have  a  portion  of  their  freight  shipments 
carried  at  lower  charges  than  those  of  their  competitors. 
This  is  so  because  of  the  complicated  conditions  under 
which  freight  traflBc  is  handled  and  the  great  diversity 
not  only  of  commodities,  but  of  methods  of  packing  and 
describing  these  commodities.  Because  of  these  com- 
plications, there  are  few  if  any  fields  which  offer  better 
opportunity  for  keenness  of  insight,  clear  thinking,  thor- 
oughness, and  alertness  than  that  of  the  rate  expert. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  to  call  attention  to  con- 
ditions which  affect  freight  charges  and  whereby  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  these  charges  to  a  minimum.  The 
subject  will  be  discussed  under  four  general  headings 
as  follows:  (1)  packing  freight,  (2)  describing  and 
classifying  freight,  (3)  weights,  and  (4)  miscellaneous 
means  of  reducing  freight  charges. 
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CHAPTER  I 


PACKIHQ   FREIGHT 


Packing  goods  for  transportation '  is  of  ae  great  im- 
portance as  the  produetion  of  them,  for  what  are  they 
worth  at  the  place  of  production  if  they  cannot  be  shipped 
to  the  consumer  and  be  received  in  perfect  conditionl 
Besides,  the  cost  of  packing  and  of  transportation  is  an 
item  which  does  not  enter  into  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
goods,  and,  therefore,  reduction  in  these  two  items  of  coat 
will  not  detract  from  their  selling  value. 

In  packing  freight  for  shipment,  four  distinct  points 
should  be  considered:  (1)  What  packing  material  and 
what  style  of  package  will  give  full  protection  to  the 
goods  and  yet  be  the  least  expensive!  (2)  How  can  the 
goods  be  packed  so  as  to  insure  perfect  condition  when 
deliveredl  (3)  ^Vbat  style  of  packing  will  secure  the 
lowest  classification  T  (4)  What  is  the  minimum  amount 
of  dead  or  tare  weight  possible  in  every  package? 

While  the  first  two  points  do  not  come  directly  under 
the  subject  wliieh  is  being  considered  they  are  so  closely 
related  to  it  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  omit  them  entirely. 
As  will  be  seen  later,  it  would  not  be  right  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  tare  weight  of  a  shipment  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  mthout  strongly  bringing  out  in 
connection  therewith  the  second  point,  namely,  the  safe 

1  Tbe  treatise  od  "Freiibt  ClasslflcstloD,"  whtcb  ceustltQtea  ■  part  at 
tbla  courge.  may  weU  be  etodled  In  conJuoctioD  with  this  treatlw. 
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transportation  of  the  goods.  The  first  two  points  will 
be  disposed  of  briefly,  but  this  must  not  be  taken  as  anj 
indication  of  their  nnimportance. 

1.    Cost  OF  Paceagb 

Any  money  put  into  a  package  that  does  not  add  to  the 
safe  carriage  of  the  goods  contained  therein  nor  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  shipment  and  thereby  serve 
as  advertisement  is  thrown  away.  If  this  expense  can 
be  reduced,  just  that  much  more  can  be  put  into  the 
product  itself,  the  price  reduced,  or  the  profits  increased. 
The  railroads  recognize  this  fact  and  have  made  special 
provisions  to  enable  shippers  to  reduce  to  a  mininiuTTi  the 
cost  of  packing.  With  this  in  view,  extremely  low  rates 
are  often  allowed  on  what  are  known  as  ''carriers' 
when  these  are  returned  to  be  refilled  or  used  a  second 
time.  Such  carriers  are  barrels,  casks,  carboys,  bags, 
egg  cases,  butter  tubs,  and  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

When  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  carrier  on 
each  trip  is  not  as  great  as  the  cost  of  returning  it,  a  sav- 
ing can  be  brought  about  by  its  return.    Sometimes  it 
is  cheaper  to  make  a  substantial  container  and  have  it 
returned,  while  at  other  times  it  is  better  to  make  a 
cheaper  one  and  not  have  it  returned.    This  depends 
upon  so  many  conditions  that  each  case  must  be  consid- 
ered by  itself.    An  illustration,  however,  might  well  be 
cited.   It  is  cheaper  in  most  cases  to  pack  castings  in  bags 
rather  than  in  barrels,  because  the  bags  can  usually  be 
^^himed  as  far  as  200  miles  or  more  for  less  than  one 
oent  each  and  a  strong  sack  can  be  used  several  times. 
•^   barrel  cannot  be  returned  to  advantage  and,  even  if 
^*  <5ould  be,  is  hardly  strong  enough  to  stand  more  than 
trip. 
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Different  styles  of  containers  vary  in  cost.  A  box, 
both  as  to  material  and  labor,  is  more  expensive  than  a 
crate.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  rate  is  the  same,  always 
use  a  crate,  unless  there  are  good  reasons  to  the  contrary. 
The  crate  may  also  be  constructed  in  different  ways  so 
that  one  which  requires  less  lumber  may  be  even  more 
substantial  than  one  of  a  heavier  type.  Thus,  one  with 
lock  comers  is  stronger  than  one  without,  while  diagonal 
cross  strips  make  more  solid  bracing  than  strips  nailed 
straight  across  or  lengthwise.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
say  anything  further  here  in  regard  to  this  phase  of 
packing  freight.  The  cost  of  packing  and  of  the  con- 
tainer is  a  point  closely  related  to  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture, and  the  problems  involved  are  less  technical  than 
some  of  the  others  that  need  to  be  taken  up  here. 

2.     Safety  of  Goods 

One  essential  consideration  in  packing  freight  for 
shipment  is  the  safety  of  the  product.  If  the  goods  are 
received  in  a  damaged  condition  the  very  object  of 
their  transportation  is  defeated.  One  can,  as  a  rule, 
collect  from  railroad  companies  for  damage  suffered  in 
transit;  but  often  prompt  and  safe  delivery  is  the  most 
important  service  factor  from  the  customer 's  standpoint, 
and  the  failure  to  receive  the  shipment  on  time  and  in 
good  order  antagonizes  him.  Neither  is  it  fair  to  the 
carrier  to  pack  goods  so  that  even  somewhat  rough  han- 
dling will  damage  them.  Every  employer  knows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  secure  efficient  help.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  railroad  companies  where  the  help  is  scattered 
out  over  thousands  of  miles  of  road,  making  supervision 
or  a  check  on  negligence  extremely  difficult. 

Aside  from  the  consideration  which  is  due  the  carriersi 
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the  shipper,  so  far  as  it  is  in  hb  power,  shotdd  see  to 
it  that  the  goods  reach  their  destination  in  perfect  con- 
dition. There  may  he  far-reaching  losses  due  to  the 
arrival  of  shipments  in  a  damaged  condition,  losses 
which  often  cannot  be  determined  and  sometimes  are 
not  apparent  though  just  as  real  as  if  they  could  be 
determined  exactly.  A  single  illustration  will  show  how 
such  losses  work  out. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  two  Illinois  farmers  ordered 

com  planters  from  an  implement  dealer  at  S . 

The  latter  wired  the  orders  in,  but  because  of  the  early 
spring  the  factory  could  not  ship  immediately.    In  fact, 

it  was  a  week  later  when  the  planters  arrived  at  S , 

one  in  a  damaged  condition.  Both  farmers  were  on  hand 
when  the  planters  came,  but  only  one,  of  course,  could 
get  a  planter.  The  best  the  dealer  could  do  was  to  let 
the  man  who  had  ordered  first  have  the  perfect  machine 
and  promise  the  other  customer  to  telegraph  for  a  new 
part  to  replace  the  broken  one.  This,  however,  would 
be  three  days  in  coming.  The  delay  was  not  at  all  satis- 
factory to  the  second  buyer;  so  he  cancelled  his  order 
and  bought  a  planter  of  another  make  from  a  competing 
dealer.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  was  so  well  treated  by  the 
competing  dealer  that  he  gradually  became  one  of  that 
store's  regular  customers.  The  loss  was  not  merely  a 
broken  casting  or  the  loss  of  profit  on  one  sale,  but  the 
loss  of  a  good  customer. 

That  there  is  a  current  tendency  toward  more  and 
more  flimsy  packing  can  hardly  be  denied.  Because  of 
the  more  rapid  transportation  and  the  increasing  ton- 
nage that  must  be  handled  at  large  centers,  the  opposite 
should  be  true.  Bough  handling  is  to  some  extent  un- 
avoidable, and  allowances  must  always  be  made  for  shift- 
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ing  of  goods  in  cars  while  in  transit,  and  especially  whin 
switched  in  the  yards.  The  miscellaneous  collection  of 
articles  which  makes  up  the  ordinary  run  of  less-than- 
carload  shipments  usually  cannot  be  packed  so  solidly 
as  a  straight  carload  of  one  commodity. 

In  packing  less-than-carload  f reight,  therefore,  the  fact 
that  it  may  be  loaded  into  a  car  with  almost  anything 
else  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Ooods  may  be  injured  by 
contact  with  others  in  the  same  car.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  there  may  be  little  danger  of  damage  to  certain 
classes  of  freight  by  other  articles,  this  freight  may  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  inflict  damage  upon  the  goods 
packed  with  it.  In  these  cases,  it  seems  only  fair  that 
such  goods  should  be  packed  so  as  to  inflict  the  least 
possible  damage  upon  other  products. 

The  above  should  be  sufficient  to  impress  upon  fhe 
reader  the  fact  that  in  packing  goods  for  shipment  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  the  cost  of  the  package  and 
the  safety  of  the  articles  packed.  If  these  are  not  kept 
in  mind  there  may  be  some  apparent  reduction  in  the 
freight  charges,  but  it  may  be  only  apparent.  The  other 
two  points  to  be  considered  in  packing  freight  for  ship- 
ment and  the  only  ones  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  subject  under  consideration  can  now  be  taken  up. 

3.    What  Style  of  Packing  Will  Secure  the  Lowsbt 

Classification  t 

To  determine  the  style  of  packing  necessary  to  obtain 
the  lowest  freight  rate,  secure  a  copy  of  the  classifica- 
tion governing  in  the  territory  within  which  the  shipmen 
is  to  be  made,  and  study  it  carefully^  Become  thor 
oughly  familiar  with  the  different  methods  of  pa 


tfbr  brief  description  of  different  classification  territories,  see 
on  Describing  and  Classifying  Freight  in  tbis  treaUae. 
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to  idiich  fhe  article  in  question  is  subject  and  the  dasa 
which  applies  to  each.  In  stodying  the  classification  do 
not  forget  the  roles  which  are  printed  at  the 


thereof.  Expensive  errors  are  regular  occurrences 
because  many  shippers  do  not  study  the  classificationa 
£(ome  things  to  be  guarded  against  are  mentioned  in  the 
following  pages.    These  will  suggest  others. 

(aj  Different  Kinds  of  Packages 

In  general,  goods  which  can  be  packed  in  boxes  or 
barrels  take  the  same  rate  when  packed  either  way.  If 
in  orates,  they  are  often  one  class  higher  than  if  in  boxes 
or  barrels;  if  in  bags  or  bundles,  they  are  often  still 
another  dass  higher.  By  bags  is  understood  those  made 
of  material  other  than  paper,  which  usually  take  one 
dass  still  higher.  For  example,  in  the  Western  Classifi- 
cation com  meal  in  paper  bags  takes  third,  while  in  doth 
bags  it  tekes  fourth  class. 

One  reason  for  these  differences,  and  probably  the 

main  one,  is  that  these  varjring  packages  provide  varying 

amounte  of  protection  to  the  goods.   By  making  different 

classifications  for  different  styles  of  packages,  carriers 

fihift  the  responsibility  for  good  packing  on  the  shippers, 

where  it  really  belongs.    Goods  not  subject  to  damage 

may  take  the  same  rate  in  whatever  form  shipped.   As  a 

case  in  point,  iron  or  steel  castings,  in  the  OflSdal  Classi- 

Asation,  take  the  same  rate  whether  in  boxes,  barrels, 

^a^B,  bundlest  or  loose  if  they  weigh  over  fifteen  pounds 


T^hBte  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  the  rule;  in 
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fact,  cases  are  found  where  the  conditions  are  reversed. 
These  exceptions  make  it  necessary  for  each  shipper  or 
traffic  manager  to  study  his  classification  carefully.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  may  duplicate  the  experience  of  a  Southern 
charcoal  shipper.  Located  in  a  little  out-of-the-way 
town,  he  shipped  a  considerable  amount  of  his  product 
to  several  different  and  distant  buyers.  He  made  hia 
shipments  in  a  container  of  any  style  which  happened  to 
be  at  hand — ^boxes,  gunny  bags  or  barrels — ^until  in 
one  shipment  he  happened  to  use  all  three  styles  of  pack- 
ages. When  the  charcoal  was  received  at  the  destina^ 
tion,  he  discovered  from  his  freight  bill  that  three  differ- 
ent rates  had  been  charged  The  investigation  that  fol- 
lowed showed  that  the  Southern  Classification  provides 
that  charcoal  in  boxes  shall  be  rated  at  first  class,  in 
bags  at  third,  and  in  barrels  at  fifth. 

Other  illustrations  from  the  same  classification  maj 
be  quoted.  Shelled  pop-corn  in  boxes  takes  fourth  dasSt 
while  in  bags  it  takes  fifth.  Under  the  provisions  of 
one  classification,  woolen  sweepings  take  second  class 
in  bags,  and  sixth  class  in  bales,  although  the  two  kinds 
of  packages  would  not  seem  to  warrant  such  a  difference. 
Remember  that  the  unexpected  and  possibly  unexplain- 
able  may  happen  in  the  case  in  which  you  are  interested. 
It  actually  does  happen  very  often  in  the  transportation 
of  freight. 

Ooods  should  not  be  boxed  if  they  travel  more  cheaply 
in  barrels  or  kegs,  nor  should  grate  bars  be  shipped 
loose  at  first  class  when  if  wired  into  bundles  weighinjr 
fifty  pounds  of  over  only  fourth  class  will  be  charged. 

Complaint  was  made  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunission  some  time  ago  by  a  Wisconsin  soap  mann- 
facturer  because  when  tallow  was  received  in  barrels 
with  cloth  tops,  it  was  charged  at  third  class,  while  if 
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the  tops  had  been  of  wood,  the  fourth  class  rate  would 
have  been  charged.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  facts, 
the  Gommission  held  that  such  a  discrimination  in  rates 
was  not  unreasonable  because  the  doth  tops  are  more 
apt  to  come  off  than  are  those  of  wood.  Consequently, 
the  carriers  assume  greater  risk  in  transporting  the  for- 
mer because  of  the  greater  liability  of  loss  as  well  as 
damages  to  other  goods  with  which  the  tallow  might 
happen  to  be  loaded.  This  emphasizes  a  point  which 
shippers  should  consider  thoroughly  in  preparing  freight 
for  shipment.  It  is  a  small  matter  to  put  a  wooden  top 
in  a  barrel  instead  of  covering  it  with  some  kind  of  cloth, 
but  the  difference  in  freight  charges  may  prove  to  be 
considerable. 

In  the  Western  Classification  glass  bottles,  L.  C.  L., 
when  in  partitioned  bottle  carriers  without  tops  take  first 
class;  each  packed  in  individual  box  takes  third  class. 
Fresh  apples  in  the  same  classification  take  third  class 
when  in  barrels  with  wooden  heads,  but  first  when  cloth 
tops  are  used.  Second  class  is  p^o^dded  for  fresh  apples 
in  baskets  with  solid  or  slatted  wooden  tops. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances  when  a  filled 
barrel  without  a  top  takes  the  same  rate  as  when  with  a 
wooden  head.  In  the  Southern  Classification,  building 
or  fire  brick  takes  the  same  rate  either  way,  and  the  cost 
of  the  top  and  the  expense  of  putting  it  in  can  be  saved. 

It  might  be  well  to  suggest  just  here  that  the  reader 
must  remember  that  freight  classifications  are  continually 
being  changed  and  if  he  should  compare  statements  found 
in  this  treatise  with  later  classifications  and  find  dis- 
crepancies, he  must  not  charge  the  writer  with  careless- 
ness or  errors.  The  cases  cited  were  taken  from  classi- 
fications in  force  at  the  time  this  material  was  collected 
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and  might  easily  be  changed  during  the  life  of  a  book 
of  this  kind.  This,  however,  does  not  impair  the  value 
of  the  treatise  as  it  is  not  the  intention  merely  to  impart 
specific  factS|  but  to  show  the  method  of  procedure  and 
the  care  necessary.in  packing  freight  so  as  to  reduce  the 
freight  charges  to  a  minimum.  This  also  holds  tme 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  regard  to  the  entire 
discussion,  as  conditions  in  the  traffic  world  are  never 
the  same  in  all  matters  from  one  year  to  another. 

(b)  Bulk 

One  of  the  elements  that  determine  the  class  to  which 
a  conmiodity  belongs  is  its  density  or  bulk  from  the  car- 
rier's  point  of  view,  the  space  in  a  car  which  a  given 
weight  of  the  conunodity  will  occupy.  In  a  large  number 
of  cases  this  amount  of  space  is  determined  by  the  way 
in  which  the  goods  are  put  up  for  shipment.  The  ship- 
per, in  other  words,  determines  to  a  marked  extent  how 
much  weight  can  be  loaded  into  a  car.  If  his  goods  are 
so  packed  that  a  given  weight  requires  a  large  spaoe, 
they  properly  take  a  higher  rate  than  when  packed  in 
a  form  that  requires  a  smaller  space  for  the  same  weight 
Where  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  shipper  to  reduce  the 
volume  per  unit  of  weight,  it  is  just  as  proper  that  the 
railroads  should  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  less  bulky 
form. 

One  of  the  most  common  distinctions  made  along 
line  is  the  difference  between  goods  that  are  set  n 
(S.  U.)  and  those  knocked  down  (K.  D.).   In  the  Weste 
Classification,  for  instance,  many  agricultural  implemen 
are  one  and  one-half  times  first  class  when  S.  U.,  bni 
only  third  when  K.  D.   According  to  the  Southern  CI 
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RcaUcfjif  lotmges  take  one  and  on^baK  times  first  class 
S.  n.,  and  first  class  when  backs  axe  taken  off  and  packed 
individnally. 

A  western  mannf  aetnrer  of  machinery  was  in  the  habit 
of  shipping  shafting  with  couplings^  pulleys,  and  hangers 
.  attached  and  was  regularly  assessed  the  first-class  rate 
on  the  entire  shipment.    Had  he  been  familiar  with  the 
classificationi  the  hangers,  pnlleysi  and  couplings  would 
have  been  taken  off,  and  the  shafting  would  have  been 
carried  at  fourth  class.    The  hangers,  if  loose  and  weigh- 
ing over  twenty-five  pounds  each,  or  if  boxed,  would  have 
taken  fourth  class.    The  pulleys  and  couplings  under  the 
same  conditions  would  have  taken  second  dass.    The 
Official  and  Southern  classifications  also  make  distinc- 
tions in  the  rates  on  these  articles  when  shipped  sepa- 
rately or  attached. 

Compression  is  another  method  by  which  bulk  may  be 
reduced.    Thus,  ground  or  granulated  cork  where  un- 
compressed takes  first  class  in  the  Southern  Classifica- 
tion.  If  it  is  machine  compressed,  however,  it  takes  third 
^^8.     In  Western   Classification   Territory,  feathers 
^hich  take  two  and  a  half  times  first  class  when  uncom- 
pressed, are  required  to  pay  only  one  and  one-half  times 
^fit  when  compressed. 

Still  another  method  of  securing  a  lower  and  cheaper 
^^^^sification  is  by  ** nesting.*'  The  Western  Classifica- 
^ou  defines  this  as  meaning  three  or  more  like  articles 
^tted  one  within  another.  The  Southern  also  requires 
^*^^t  there  be  a  series  of  at  least  three.  Articles  may  be 
^l^sted  solid  or  only  partly  nested.  In  the  Southern 
^^^^^Bfiification  "wood  splint  baskets'^  with  tops  and 
^^^<lles  removed  and  nested  are  rated  as  second  dass; 
^1^  tops  and  liandles  attached  and  nested  they  mnst  pa; 
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first  class.  Four  baskets  with  ends  placed  within  one 
another  take  one  and  one-half  times  first  class.  Packed 
in  any  other  form  not  specified  they  are  taxed  double 
first-dass  rate. 

These  methods  of  reducing  bulk  are  only  suggestions 
to  indicate  what  can  be  done  with  light-weight  products. 
Every  shipper  must  study  the  classification  for  his  par- 
ticular  line  to  see  what  saving  can  be  made.  Proper 
packing  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  effective  ways 
of  reducing  freight  charges. 

On  account  of  the  greater  difficulty  of  loading  and 
unloading  very  large  packages,  as  well  as  for  other  rea- 
sons, differences  in  classifications  are  sometimes  based 
upon  the  size  of  the  package.    Those  above  a  standard 
size  are  assessed  a  higher  rate  than  those  having  less 
than  the  standard  dimensions.   Thus,  passenger  vehicles^ 
crated,  in  the  Southern  Classification  take  first  class 
when  the  crate  does  not  exceed  thirty-four  inches  in 
height,  one  and  one-half  times  first  if  the  crate  is  above 
thirty-four  and  not  exceeding  fifty-four  inches  high,  and 
double  first  if  exceeding  fifty-four  inches.    In  the  Official 
Classification,  the  dimensions  as  to  the  length  of  the  crat 
are  also  prescribed.   With  a  little  care,  it  is  often  possibl 
to  vary  either  the  height  or  length  of  a  crate  so  as  i 
make  it  eligible  for  a  lower  rating. 

(c)  Risk 

The  amount  of  risk  which  the  carriers  take  in  tra 
porting  freight  is  an  element  which  determines  the  cI 
to  which  any  particular  commodity  shall  belong  and 
ferent  rates  are  provided  for  different  methods  of  p 
ing  according  to  the  protection  that  is  given  the  gi 
paeked.    Some  articles  have  caused  carriers  so  x 
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tronble  and  expenae  through  an  unreasonable  number 
of  loss  and  damage  claims  that  it  has  become  necessary 
for  the  different  classification  committees  to  work  out 
regular  specifications  for  the  bozingy  crating,  or  other 
packing  of  these  articles. 

The  specifications  for  crating  furniture  in  the  Western 
and  the  Southern  classifications  are  similar  in  their  re- 
quirements.   They  provide  for  lock  comers,  spedfy  the 
size  of  the  strips  which  may  be  used  in  crating,  varying 
for  soft  and  hard  wood,  the  thickness  of  covering  for  fin- 
ished surfaces,  and  the  portion  of  the  front,  sides,  back, 
and  bottom  of  the  article  which  must  be  covered.    When 
furniture  is  wrapped,  burlap  not  less  than  a  specified 
weight  must  be  used,  and  a  TninimuTn  amount  of  excelsior 
or  its  equivalent  is  required.   If  any  detail  of  these  spec- 
ifications is  not  complied  with,  the  package  is  penalized 
by  charging  a  rate  one  class  higher  than  it  would  be 
otherwise,  in  the  Western  Classification.    There  are  also 
specifications  for  crating  passenger  vehicles  which  are 
fully  as  minute  and  as  rigorous  as  those  for  furniture. 
The  penalty  of  non-conformity  is  a  rate  one  class  higher. 
Illustrations  might  be  multiplied.     In  the  Southern 
Classification,  oranges  in  cases  with  straps  encircling  the 
box  are  second  class,  but  if  these  straps  are  left  off,  first 
class  is  charged.    In  the  Western  Classification,  mineral 
water  in  glass  bottles  of  five  gallons  or  more  capacity 
in  crates  without  tops  is  first  class.    In  glass  in  crates 
with  slatted  or  solid  tops  the  second-class  rating  applies. 
In  both  of  these  cases  the  extra  requirement  to  secure 
the  lower  rating  is  slight  and  is  easily  and  inexpensively 
^tisfied  when  the  shipper  is  aware  of  the  provision.    At 
\he  same  time,  the  reason  for  the  lower  rate  is  plain; 
this  protection  for  the  bottle  insures  the  railroad  against 
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breakagOi  and  so  justifies  the  considerable  difference  in 
rate.  All  important  classifications  have  many  such  pro- 
visions for  different  rates  based  upon  specifications  in- 
creasing the  safely  of  the  goods  carried.  Some  of  these 
special  provisions  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  body  of  the 
classification  where  the  article  itself  is  listed,  while  others 
must  be  dug  out  of  the  rule  which  prefaces  each  classi- 
fication. 

Of  late  years,  boxes  of  pulp  board,  fibre,  or  double  cor- 
rugated water-proofed  board  have  been  substituted  to  a 
notable  extent  for  wooden  boxes.  These  are  rated  like 
similar  packages  of  wood,  if  they  comply  with  given 
specifications  as  to  thickness  of  the  material  used  and 
the  resistance  per  square  inch  to  crushing  strains;  this 
latter  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  size  of  the  pack- 
ages and  its  gross  weight  *  Shippers  using  this  style  of 
package  for  their  product  should  familiarize  themselves 
with  these  special  requirements  in  order  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  saving  in  weight  effected. 

(d)  Articles  of  More  Than  One  Class 
Some  years  ago  a  retail  lumber  company  in  Iowa  re- 
ceived 8,670  pounds  of  roofing  paper.  Each  roll  con- 
tained a  small  can  of  cement  weighing  a  few  ounces — 
only  enough  to  make  water-proof  the  joints  formed  by 
that  one  roll.  The  entire  shipment  was  billed  at  a  40-cent 
rate,  which  was  the  proper  rate  for  the  cement,  whereas 
a  26-cent  rate  would  have  been  charged  had  the  small  can 
of  cement  not  been  included  in  each  roll 

This  illustrates  the  general  rule  of  all  classifica- 
tions which  provides  that  when  two  or  more  articles 
taking  different  rates  are  shipped  in  the  same  package, 

*TIm  rvqiiirtiiiMkto  m  glirwi  m  a  rale  in  th*  eUuviflQaUoii. 


&•  ontire  pMbge  vin  be  ckngcd  at  llv  Sc^bea 
Because  of  tidi  imk,  tke  iMiilfeK  i  <rf  6» 
tioned  Ai|ww»«t  of  mufiag  papa*  v^as  «icpELj>fi  ^^  pa?* 
$34j68  on  tlie  slupmeat  ia  qmesCdn  i=:5iir&i  cf  S±l  T4:.  a 
needkaa  increase  of  tmAt  Amtts  cf  z^Aiij  51 
per  eenL  Had  the  small  eais  <£  «essl  r«»!£  rfiex^c  3 
a  separate  box  br  the  makers  of  the  rar«r  iris  adriSoBal 
expense  wonld  bare  been  saredL 

It  mi^t  be  wdl  to  add  bere.  as  laser  kaposed  ia 
tibe  abore  ease^  tbat  vba  trade  «oo£tSoc$  desa^i  nek 
a  mixing  of  goods  and  no  oce  is  ixjined  tber^iby.  it  is 
possible  to  arrange  with  the  riassi5»t5os  ccr'^'^rtees  for 
sodi  joint  parting  of  prodndls  or£zarih'  titr-g  £?er»£t 
rates.  Shipments  shonld  rot  be  iriX'sd.  Lvrer^r.  b»f ore 
fliis  question  has  been  taken  up  -miih  &e  prc-pirr  coo- 
ndttee  and  the  proTidon  for  Tr-TJ-g'  ^^gs^  i=^ie  ard 
published. 

In  shipping  consignments  coctaimrg  serera!  di^erert 
kinds  of  goods  (a  freqnent  occarrenj^  in  srsch  Sn^s  of 
business  as  wholesale  hardware,  dry  gcois,  az>i  ztw^tz^  i 
it  is  important  that  the  packer  know  what  r^te  the  classi- 
fication provides  for  each  kind  of  goois.  With  the&e  in 
mind  he  can  classily  his  stipment  and  pack  M-eether  onlj 
those  articles  which  take  the  same  rate.  Of  conrsif.  there 
are  often  cases  when  the  extra  expense  of  several  pack- 
ages will  more  than  offset  the  saving  in  freirfit  charges 
from  keeping  the  different  classes  separate,  and  the  extra 
weight  of  boxes,  etc.,  will  make  it  cheaper  to  pay  the 
highest  rate  of  freight  on  the  entire  shipment. 

As  already  suggested,  goods  which  naturally  belong 
together,  either  on  account  of  production^  condition,  or 
because  of  their  uHiniate  purpose,  usually  have  provi- 
aions  made  for  their  shifHuent  together.    There  are  cases 
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where  it  may  be  possible  to  save  money  by  so  paddng 
them.  Thus  the  Western  Classification  provides  for  first 
class  on  certain  kinds  of  advertising  matter  and  second 
on  other  kinds.  Yet  an  amount  not  exceeding  2  per  cent 
of  the  total  weight  of  the  shipment  may  be  shipped  in  the 
same  package  as  the  goods  advertised  and  at  the  same 
rate.  Whcii  rating  on  the  shipment  is  second  class  or 
lower  it  is  advisable  to  put  the  advertising  matter  in  the 
same  package  with  the  goods  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  such  lower  rating  on  the  advertising  matter  up  to  but 
not  exceeding  2  per  cent  of  the  gross  weight  of  the  ship- 
ment The  Official  and  Southern  classifications  have  the 
same  general  provisions,  although  the  details  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  provisions  vary  somewhat  as  applied  to  car- 
loads. 

An  eastern  wrecking  company  buys,  among  other 
things,  burnt-out  electric  motors.  The  value  of  these  is 
measured  by  what  can  be  recovered  from  them  as  copper 
and  iron  scrap.  One  of  these  ruined  motors  was  shipped 
to  this  company,  billed  as  scrap  iron  and  copper.  This 
was  the  proper  billing ;  yet  freight  charges  were  assessed 
on  the  motor  at  the  first-class  rate — the  same  which 
a  new  motor  would  pay.  The  railroad  agent  who  checked 
this  bill  of  lading  against  the  shipment  itself  could  see 
no  difference  between  the  scrapped  motor  and  one  that 
was  not  burnt  out.  The  shipper  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  for  refund  of 
charges  in  excess  of  what  they  would  have  been  on  scrap 
iron  and  copper,  but  that  body  held  that  to  anticii>ate 
the  lack  of  discernment  and  technical  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  carrier's  employes,  the  shipper  should  have 
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broken  up  tbe  motor  to  sacsi  sx  ^r;ig-T';  i2^z  i^isre  ^v^itzji 
have  been  no  qaes^asL  in  ue  tttt^j  cd  :^  fr&fxi  uer: 
that  it  was  anytrir^  bci  5£r&p  ^>gg^'  II  l:i£^  ^ftiser  eas^ 
the  third-class  rate  wcz^  lmxc  beeL  ^sLfcrsd  osr  iiie  k<^*- 
per  and  the  fomth-elase  rsr^e  ol  tiir  iror  fczii  s:cieiiiix 
like  dgfatj  dollars  si^^i  u>  ii»r  siipj*=-r. 

Articles  which  aPE^  won.  out  or  rcKos  wlif^ 
so  damaged  in  shif gk-ih.  or  <:4£*rrvi2^  tifci 
valueless  except  &s  ser&p«.  sLoiLid  iferer  r^f  iiLtid  lauytT 
their  original  name,  bm  sboi^  lie  bdijed  azid  ]&rtckid  as 
scrap  or  junk.  Care  sLoTild  be  taken  to  iLake  tbezn 
appear  what  they  really  are,  even  tboiLgii  a  sied^e  htiL- 
mer  and  a  pair  of  brawny  arms  are  2>eei&d  to  r5^5i»e  tbrrzn 
to  a  proper  semblaziee  of  wr&r-Var^,  The  nien  who  La&iLt- 
freight  for  the  railroads  earirol  \t  ^xi*t^zed  lo  show 
the  judgment  of  engineers  in  giT^r.g'  i:p  a  shipment  which 
looks  too  good  to  keep  its  bill  of  ladir.?  in  coimlenance. 
One  of  their  main  functions  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  rail* 
road  gets  all  that  is  legally  c^c»Tr.'>g  :o  it  in  the  vay  of 
transportation  charges;  and  in  line  with  the  general 
increase  in  eflSciency  the  railroads  are  eierrising  a  closet 
supervision  of  exact  description  of  shipments.  In  case 
of  donbt  or  where  the  distinction  is  not  c'.e^r.  the  shipper 
always,  and  rightly  so,  pays  the  Licher  rate. 

(f)  Shipments  Subject  to  More  Thoii  Ont^  Clo^sincaikm 

TVTien  shipments  pass  from  one  classification  territory 
into  another  so  that  they  are  subject  to  either  of  two 
classifications  or  subject  to  one  for  p^rt  of  the  haul  and 
to  another  for  the  balance,  it  is  particularly  necessary 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  the  classifications.  In  some  cases  the  first  classifica- 
tion may  require  a  different  method  of  packing  than  that 
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demanded  by  the  rules  of  the  other.  This  is  very  wet* 
illustrated  by  the  provision  governing  iron  castings  ant^-* 
numerous  articles  analogous  thereto,  whose  classifica--* 
tion  is  based  on  that  of  castings.  In  the  Official  Classifi— * 
cation  castings  under  fifteen  pounds  each  shipped  loosed 
or  in  bundles  under  fifteen  pounds  each  are  first  class.  In  *2 
all  other  cases,  whether  loose  or  in  bundles,  in  bags,  « 
boxes,  or  barrels,  if  they  weigh  fifteen  pounds  or  over,  * 
they  are  fourth  class.  In  the  Western  Classification,  if  '' 
loose  or  in  bundles  and  weighing  less  than  fifty  pounds,  ' 
they  take  first  class,  whUe  loose  or  in  bundles  and  weigh- 
ing fifty  pounds  or  more,  they  take  fourth  class.  This 
applies  to  castings  not  otherwise  indexed  by  name. 

A  foundry  in  Official  Classification  Territory  shipping 
to  points  located  in  the  same  territory  would  naturally 
ship  castings  of  fifteen  pounds  or  over  loose  and  wire  the 
smaller  ones  together  so  as  to  make  bundles  of  that 
weight.  Thereby  it  would  secure  as  low  a  rate  as  if  the 
castings  were  put  into  barrels  or  any  other  package.  If, 
however,  the  shipment  was  billed  to  a  point  in  the  West- 
em  Classification  Territory,  this  particular  form  of 
package  would  take  the  very  highest  rate  applicable  to 
castings.  The  way  to  pack,  therefore,  would  be  in  gunny 
sacks,  or  in  some  other  package  taking  the  same  fourth- 
class  rate  in  both  territories,  thus  effecting  an  appreciable 
saving. 

In  the  same  way  the  Official  Classification  provides 
for  second  class  on  leather  in  wrapped  rolls,  bundles,  or 
boxes,  while  the  Western  Classification  makes  it  second 
when  in  boxes,  but  first  when  in  rolls  or  bundles.  Many 
eastern  leather  shippers  consider  the  Official  Classifica- 
tion alone  in  packing  shipments  destined  to  points  in 
Western  Territory,  and  ship  their  leather  in  rolls.  They, 
or  their  customers,  pay  excessive  freight  charges,  accon 


barges,  accor^J 
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in^jf  on  that  part  of  the  haul  which  is  goTeraed  by  the 
Weatem  ClassifieatioiL    Of  eonrse.  boxes  are 


and  it  is  cheaper  to  pack  the  leather  in  wrapped  roSs. 
Theref ore,  if  the  haul  is  bat  a  short  one,  the  chances  are 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  the  excessive  frei^  di^rges 
than  to  pay  for  the  more  expensive  parage*  but  on  liynz 
hauls  the  opposite  is  true.  This  shows  that  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  study  the  classifications  to  find  the  lowest 
rate  but  also  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  the  di^er^nt 
factors  which  determine  how  freidit  shall  be  packed  in 
order  to  find  the  most  economical  way. 

The  illustration  above  will  enable  the  reader  to  g;iin 
some  idea  of  the  importance  of  becomirg  thorough'v 
familiar  with  freight  classifications  in  order  to  pack 
freight  so  as  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  rat<es 
possible.  He  wiU  undoubtedly  have  fully  realized  the 
truth  of  the  statement  made  at  first  that  the  time  will 
never  come  when  some  shippers  do  not  have  their  goo«is 
carried  at  lower  rates  than  do  their  competitors.  There  is 
a  mifiiTTinirn  rate  at  which  every  shipment  is  carried,  and 
it  is  the  shipper's  bnsine:^s  to  i>ost  himself  so  that  his 
goods  are  packed  in  such  a  way  as  to  entitle  them  to  this 
rate. 

4.    A  Mdomuh  of  Dkm)  ob  Take  Weight 

Here  are  two  factors  which,  with  but  a  very  few 

^eeptionSy  make  up  aU  freight  charges,  namely,  the  rate 

^d  the  weight.    It  is,  therefore,  not  only  suflBcient  to 

^   fiUre  of  having  the  lowest  rate,  but  also  the  lowest 

^^-*^lit.    It  may  easily  be  that  some  advantage  secured 
^*^^^^    a  low  rate  is  more  than  offset  by  loss  because  of 

^-^^^^Sfiive  weight,  that  is,  of  dead  weight.    Dead  weight 

weight  of  the  package  itself,  in  other  words,  the 
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tare,  the  shipment  of  which  has  no  transportation  value. 
The  hauling  of  the  box,  barrel,  crate,  sack,  or  other  con* 
tainer  in  which  an  article  is  packed  is  of  no  interest  to 
the  shipper.  It  is  merely  weight  which  is  necessary  to 
insure  safe  carriage  of  the  article  shipped.  If  this  dead 
weight  can  by  any  means  be  reduced  without  lowering 
the  protection  aflforded  below  the  minimum  necessary  to 
arrival  in  good  order,  the  transportation  charges  are 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion.  A  few  illustrations  will 
bring  this  out  clearly. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  two 
inquiries  into  the  rate  applicable  on  laundry  soap.  The 
testimony  submitted  in  the  first  bearing,  in  1891,  showed 
that  the  weight  of  the  box  in  which  a  certain  brand  of 
soap  was  packed  amounted  to  one-sixth  of  the  gross 
weight,  while  twelve  years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  sec- 
ond hearing,  the  box  weighed  eleven  per  cent  of  the  gross 
weight.  This  means  that  a  reduction  of  about  six  per 
cent  had  been  made  on  all  freight  charged  on  the  output 
of  one  of  the  largest  soap  factories  in  the  country — a 
saving  amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  boxes  was  brought 
about  by  a  change  in  their  construction.  They  were 
made  much  lighter  but  were  as  strong  and  serviceable, 
so  far  as  transportation  needs  were  concerned,  as  the 
old  cases  had  been.  They  afforded  all  the  protection 
that  was  required ;  anything  more  would  have  been  waste 
of  lumber  and  excessive  dead  weight. 

In  many  instances,  the  rate  is  the  same  whether  the 
article  is  boxed  oi*  crated.  In  most  cases  do  not 
box,  but  crate  the  goods,  as  in  the  latter  case  the 
dead  weight  is  greatly  reduced  and  the  protection 
not    seriously    impaired.      For    short    distance    ship- 
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ments  this  may  be  only  a  few  cents  saved  on  each  ship- 
ment, bnt  the  aggregate  on  the  year's  business  will  be 
considerable. 

Iron  castings,  already  mentioned,  take  the  same  rate 
in  the  OfScial  Classification  whether  in  barrels,  gonny 
sacks,  or  wired  together  in  bundles  of  fifteen  pounds  or 
more  each.  It  is  evident  that  when  barrels  are  used,  more 
dead  weight  is  paid  for  than  where  sacks  are  used.  When 
eastings  are  wired  together  in  bundles,  there  is  little 
dead  weight  and  when  loose  there  is  none  at  all. 

The  amount  of  dead  weight  in  a  shipment  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  material  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  box  or  crate.  Thus,  some  kinds  of  lumber  are  lighter 
than  others.  Dry  basswood  weighs  about  2,300  pounds 
per  thousand  board  feet  while  the  same  quantity  of  birch 
weighs  4,000  pounds.  The  weight  of  lumber  also  depends 
upon  whether  it  is  dry  or  green,  weighing  at  least 
25  per  cent  more  when  green  than  when  dry.  Using 
green  or  only  partly  dry  lumber  for  crating  purposes, 
therefore,  means  increased  freight  bills.  Leaving  crating 
Imnber  to  lie  out  in  the  rain  also  means  higher  freight 
charges. 

Then  again  the  thickness  of  the  stock  used  should  be 
considered.  In  crating  do  not  use  inch  stock  when  seven- 
eighths-inch  stock  is  sufficiently  strong,  even  though  the 
cost  is  the  same.  There  is  a  difference  of  twelve  and 
one-half  per  cent  in  dead  weight.  A  large  shipper  of 
buggies  has  all  the  crating  dressed  to  a  given  thickness 
so  as  to  save  in  dead  weight.  It  is  cheaper  to  pay  the 
cost  of  dressing  than  to  pay  freight  on  the  stock  that  is 
cut  away.  Often  it  may  be  well  to  use  one  thickness  of 
strips  for  the  main  frame  of  a  crate  and  lighter  stock 
for  the  cross  strips. 
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How  all  these  conditions  work  out  may  be  seen  in 
the  case  of  a  top  buggy  shipped  from  Chicago  to  Kansas 
City.  The  original  weight  was  525  pounds,  of  which  125 
pounds  represented  the  crate.  By  using  a  lighter  Inm* 
ber,  by  reducing  the  thickness  of  cross  strips,  and  by 
seeing  that  only  dry  lumber  was  used,  it  was  possible 
to  reduce  the  gross  weight  to  490  pounds — ^a  saving  in 
freight  charges  of  thirty-five  pounds,  or  forty-two  cents 
per  buggy — ^the  rate  being  one  and  one-half  first  class, 
or  $1.20  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  growing  use  of  pulp  board  and  corrugated  paper 
boxes  has  already  been  mentioned.  These  are  very  light 
and  when  used  mean  a  considerable  reduction  in  dead 
weight.  Wooden  boxes  made  of  three-ply  stock  of  a  total 
thickness  of  one-quarter  inch  with  edge  strips  are  light 
as  well  as  serviceable.  These  may  be  \vire-bound  with- 
out adding  materially  to  their  weight. 

Producers  who  ship  their  goods  in  both  carload  and 
less-than-carload  lots  can  make  considerable  saving  in 
weight  by  using  less  boxing,  crating,  and  so  on,  for  car- 
load than  for  less-than-carload  shipments.  Often  carload 
lots  are  in  bulk,  entirely  eliminating  the  dead  weight. 
A  full  carload  of  a  single  commodity  can  usually  be 
packed  more  securely  than  a  carload  made  up  of  many 
different  products;  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  because 
of  the  reduced  handling,  there  is  not  as  much  need  for 
protection. 

Sometimes  another  saving  in  weight  is  possible — ^not 
in  dead  weight,  but  in  weight  which  is  paid  for  though 
not  actually  hauled.  Some  commodities,  such  as  pleasure 
vehicles,  cannot  be  loaded  so  as  to  make  the  total  weight 
equal  the  minimum  prescribed  for  the  car  used. 

In  such  cases  it  may  be  profitable  to  alter  the  shape 
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of  the  crate,  naiiig  one  shape  for  less-than-carload  ship- 
ments and  another  for  carload  shipments,  particularly 
for  long  hanls  with  hi^  rates.  In  this  iray  certain  bcggy 
mannfactnrers  reduce  freight  diarges  on  shii^nents  to 
Texas  points.  In  standard  crates  three  buggies  can  be 
placed  in  each  tier  in  a  car  with  a  high  roof,  two  on  end 
and  one  on  top  of  these.  By  using  an  L-shaped  crate 
and  inverting  the  two  top  ones,  it  is  possible  to  load  four 
in  a  tier  instead  of  three.  This  means  about  f  orty-fire 
hnndred  pounds  added  to  each  carload  without  a  cent 
added  to  the  freight  bill — a  saving  of  $43.65  on  a  ninety- 
seven-cent  rate. 

In  packing  freight  for  shipment,  then,  the  cost  of  the 
package,  the  safety  of  the  goods,  the  proper  classifica- 
tion, and  the  dead  weight  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Xo 
shipment  can  be  said  to  be  properly  packed  unless  all  of 
these  points  have  been  considered  and  weired  against 
each  other.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  carry  out  any 
single  factor  to  its  limit,  as  some  advantage  gained  might 
be  more  than  lost  in  another  way.  Thus,  it  might  be 
cheaper  to  pay  a  higher  rate  and  save  in  cost  on  packing 
or  in  dead  weight,  while  in  other  cases  it  might  be  cheaper 
to  pay  more  for  the  container  and  more  for  dead  weight 
so  as  to  reduce  the  rate.  In  no  case  should  the  safetv 
of  the  goods  be  neglected.  Each  and  every  shipment  must 
be  considered  by  itself. 


CHAPTER  n 

DESORXBINO  AND  CLA88IFTINO  FREIOBT 

It  is  just  as  important  to  describe  freight  shipments 
properly  as  it  is  to  pack  them  properly.  As  mentioned 
before,  the  law  provides  that  the  rates  shall  be  the  same 
to  all  the  shippers,  but  the  most  that  the  law  can  do  is 
to  assure  equal  opportunity;  it  cannot  force  a  man  to 
protect  himself;  it  cannot  be  expected  to  solve  for  each 
individual  the  problems  of  his  own  business.  Therefore, 
great  inequality  still  exists  in  freight  charges,  not  becanse 
of  special  favors  extended,  but  because  men  do  not  realize 
that  the  changing  of  a  word  or  two  or  the  addition  of  a 
descriptive  phrase  on  a  bill  of  lading  might  reduce  the 
freight  charges  by  25  or  50  per  cent  or  even  more. 

Before  continuing  on  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  oall 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  no  circum- 
stances whatsoever  must  anything  in  the  following  pages 
be  construed  as  favoring  a  false  description  of  any  goods 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  lower  rates.  While  this  is 
being  practiced,  though  possibly  not  as  much  now  as  for- 
merly, it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  stealing.  Further- 
more, it  is  illegal  and  punishable  by  fine  and  a  term  in 
the  penitentiary.  Only  honest  and  legitimate  descrip- 
tions  and  nothing  else  should  be  used  in  billing  freight. 

There  are  three  principal  freight  classifications:  the 
Official,  applying  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  Chicago  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Poto- 
mac rivers ;  the  Southern,  applying  in  the  territory  east 
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of  the  Mississippi  River  and  south  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Potomac  rivers;  and  the  Western,  which  governs  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  many  instances 
the  different  classifications  overlap,  and  in  not  a  few 
cases  either  one  or  another,  whichever  makes  a  lower 
rate,  may  be  nsed.  The  railway  boards  of  several  states, 
as  Illinois,  Iowa,  Texas,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Florida,  have  published  classifications  applicable  on  ship- 
ments moving  entirely  within  those  states. 

1.     Importance  of  Exceptions 

Besides  these  there  are  numerous  exception  sheets  and 
unlimited  numbers  of  commodity  tariffs.  The  classifi- 
cations should  be  studied  thoroughly  in  order  to  learn 
just  how  any  desired  commodity  is  described  or  whether 
it  is  described  under  more  than  one  name,  as  is  also  pos- 
sible. The  exception  sheets  and  commodity  tariffs  should 
also  be  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  learn  whether  a 
special  ruling  can  be  made  to  cover  the  commodity  in 
question. 

A  good  illustration  is  rake,  fork,  and  hoe  handles.  In 
the  Western  Classification,  these  are  provided  for  under 
the  heading  ** Wooden  Handles.''  One  of  the  exception 
sheets  applicable  in  a  portion  of  the  Western  Classifica- 
tion Territory  is  known  as  the  Western  Trunk  Line 
Exceptions,  etc.  If  one  looked  through  this  entire 
exception  sheet,  he  would  find  no  provision  for  rake, 
fork,  and  hoe  handles  in  the  white.  This  exception  sheet, 
however,  carries  an  item  which  applies  on  this  com- 
modity and  makes  a  very  liberal  reduction  in  the  rate,  but 
one  will  never  even  expect  it  unless  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  freight  classifications.  The  following 
method  of  investigation  and  reasoning  must  be  used 
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to  find  the  lower  rate:  Bakes,  forks,  and  hoes  should 
be  looked  up  in  the  Western  Classification.  These  art 
found  under  the  general  heading  **  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, Hand/'  This  gives  the  clue.  Is  there  anything 
in  the  Western  Trunk  line  Exceptions  on  this  subject t 
Investigation  will  show  that  there  is  an  item,  **  Agricul- 
tural Implements  and  parts.''  This  covers  the  com- 
modity, but  the  rate  provided  is  higher  than  that  in  the 
classification  and  therefore  is  of  no  value.  But  further 
investigation  will  bring  a  rich  reward. 

By  carefully  reading  through  the  exception  sheet  one 
will  come  to  an  item  covering  **  Lumber  and  articles  tak- 
ing lumber  rates."  This  is  a  long  item  and  has  much 
small  print.  Under  this  head  will  be  found  the  words 
** Agricultural  Iniplemeut  Wood,  in  the  white."  As 
hoes,  etc.,  are  agricultural  implements  and  the  turned 
handles  are  wooden  parts  which  go  into  these  imple- 
ments, it  is  a  perfectly  proper  and  legitimate  description 
of  these  turned  handles  (when  not  finished)  to  call  them 
** Agricultural  Implement  Wood,  in  the  white."  Under 
such  circumstances  as  these  there  is  hardly  one  chance 
in  a  hundred  that  the  rate  clerk  will  bill  a  shipment  of 
**Bake,  fork,  and  hoe  handles"  at  the  lumber  rate.  And 
this  is  particularly  true,  as  was  the  case  of  several  car- 
loads of  this  material,  when  the  shipping  point  is  located 
in  the  Official  Territorv  and  the  destination  is  in  the 
Western  Territory  and  the  exception  applies  only  to 
part  of  the  haul.  The  result  of  neglect  in  proper  billing 
in  the  case  of  the  cars  mentioned  was  overcharges*  of 
from  $30  to  $40  per  car  on  the  entire  movement  The 
shipping  clerk  might  well  have  spent  an  entire  week  in- 
vestigating how  to  describe  the  shipments  in  question 
and  still  have  made  good  money  for  his  company. 
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This  one  illustration  shows  the  importance  of  making 
a  thorough  study  of  both  classifications  and  exception 
sheets.  It  also  illustrates  how  a  lower  rate  can  be  secured 
by  familiariiing  one's  self  with  the  general  description 
of  the  article  for  which  a  partly  finished  part  is  to  be  used 
and  from  that  general  description  find'  a  low  rate  on  that 
part  No  one  would  think  of  calling  * '  hoe  handles  in  the 
white,*'  ** Agricultural  Implement  Wood,  in  the  white," 
without  the  knowledge  that  hoes,  etc.,  are  **  Agricultural 
Implements,  hand, ' '  and  no  one  without  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  classification  and  exception  sheet  is  in  a 
position  to  trace  the  connection. 

2.    Propeb  Description 

It  is  not  suJBScient  merely  to  hunt  up  the  article  on 
which  the  classification  is  desired,  but  to  try  to  think  of 
every  possible  name  by  which  that  article  can  be  called 
and  see  if  it  is  not  included  in  the  classification  under 
more  than  one  name.  When  that  has  been  done,  study  the 
rules  in  the  front  of  the  classification,  where  valuable 
information  may  be  found.    For  instance,  in  the  Western 

Classification  there  is  a  rule  entitled  **Iron  versus  Steel 
Articles.''  This  rule  contains  the  following  provision: 
**  Eatings  shown  in  the  classification  for  articles  made  of 
iron  will  apply  on  the  same  articles  when  made  of  steel, 
and  vice  versa."  The  importance  of  this  rule  can  be 
readily  seen,  and  it  is  the  shipper's  business  to  find  it 
and  take  advantage  thereof. 

In  billing  freight,  it  should  be  described  as  nearly  as 
possible  just  as  it  is  in  the  classification,  exception  sheet, 
or  commodity  tariflf ,  whichever  governs.  Errors  in  bill- 
ing are  usually  due  to  insufficient  or  improper  description 
either  of  the  article  itself  or  the  method  of  packing  or 
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both.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  subject  that  cannot  be  re* 
duced  to  definite  rules,  it  seems  to  be  best  to  treat  it  by 
showing  specific  cases  of  improper  description  and  calling 
attention  to  what  the  proper  description  would  be  in 
each  instance.  By  multiplying  these  illustrations  the 
reader  will  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  what  must  be  guarded 
against. 

The  omission  of  dimensions  may  cause  an  overcharge 
on  commodities  classified  by  the  size  of  the  crate  or  pack- 
age. The  Official  Classification  provides  for  various  rates 
on  buggies  and  vehicles,  according  to  the  length  and 
height  of  the  crate.  For  instance,  vehicles  not  self- 
propelling,  set  up  crated  or  boxed,  shafts  or  poles 
wrapped,  wheels  inside  or  outside,  if  bundled  or  crated 
flat,  in  packages  not  exceeding  thirty-four  inches  in 
height,  one  and  one-half  times  first  class.  In  packages 
exceeding  thirty-four  inches  in  height,  but  not  exceeding 
fifty-four  inches  in  height,  double  first  class. 

The  Western  Classification  specifies  undecorated  alumi- 
num ware,  nested,  boxed,  first  class,  L.  C.  L.  (less-than- 
carload),  and  aluminum  ware,  not  nested,  boxed,  one 
and  one-half  times  first  class.  A  shipment  of  aluminum 
pails,  nested,  billed  *'5  Boxes  Aluminum  Ware'*  would 
be  improperly  described  and  the  shipment  would  be  rated 
at  one  and  one-half  times  first  class  instead  of  at  first 
class. 

In  the  Official  Classification,  aluminum  ware,  N.  O.  I. 
B.  N.  (not  otherwise  indexed  by  name),  not  nested,  in 
boxes  or  barrels,  L.  0.  L.,  is  first  class.  Aluminum  ware, 
N.  0. 1.  B.  N.,  nested,  in  boxes  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L.,  second 
class  if  undecorated  household  ware.  N.  0.  I.  B.  N.,  or 
not  otherwise  indexed  by  name,  means  not  provided  for 
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in  that  classification  under  any  other  heading  or  in  any 
other  item.  A  shipment  of  cooking  utensils  nested  and 
boxed,  billed  *'5  Boxes  Aluminum  Ware"  would  be 
charged  at  first  class,  while  if  properly  billed  ''5  Boxes 
Aluminum  Household  Ware,  Undecorated,  Nested,'* 
second  would  be  charged. 

An  Iowa  stone  cutter  was  being  regularly  overcharged 
on  carlo&d  shipments  of  sawed  stone.  He  billed  all  his 
shipments  as  ** dressed  stone**  and  paid  Class-C  rates, 
the  class  provided  for  carved,  lettered,  polished,  or  traced 
stone.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  stone  was  merely  sawed 
on  four  sides,  and  if  the  words  *' sawed  on  four  sides** 
had  been  added  to  the  billing,  the  shipments  would  have 
been  charged  at  Class  E — a  reduction  of  approximately 
25  per  cent  in  the  charges. . 

Then,  too,  classification  may  be  determined  by  the  com- 
position or  constituent  elements  of  an  article.  Stove-pipe 
thimbles  furnish  a  good  illustration.  In  Southern 
Classification  if  the  thimbles  are  of  clay,  they  go  as  third 
class  in  barrels,  boxes,  or  crates,  and  if  of  cast  iron  or 
steel,  fourth,  in  same  packages.  The  importance  of 
specifying  the  material  of  which  these  thimbles  are  made 
is  evident.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  the  bill  clerk  to  tell 
by  looking  at  an  article  wliat  it  is  made  of,  nor  would  he 
be  justified  in  spending  much  time  in  trying  to  find  out. 
Where  the  shipper  does  not  furnish  specific  information, 
the  clerk  naturally,  and  rightly  so,  protects  himself  and 
the  railroad  company  by  billing  at  the  highest  rate. 

Coffee  should  be  fully  described  as  to  kind,  i.  e.,  green, 
roasted,  or  ground,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  packed. 
A  shipping  ticket  reading  '*5  Sacks  Coffee**  is  indefinite, 
as  the  Western  Classification  provides  the  fourth-class 
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rating  for  roasted  coffee,  other  than  ground,  in  double 
bagSi  L.  C.  L.|  and  the  third  class  rating  for  roasted  cof- 
fee, other  than  ground,  in  single  bags,  L.  C.  L. 

The  Official  Classification  classifies  roasted  coffee, 
other  than  ground,  in  single  or  double  bags,  L.  C.  L., 
under  Rule  26.    (20%  less  than  third  dass.) 

The  Southern  Classification  classifies  roasted  coffee, 
other  than  ground,  in  single  bags,  L.  C.  L.,  as  fourth 
class;  in  double  bags,  L.  C.  L.,  fifth  class.^ 

One  of  the  most  common  errors  is  to  bill  goods  under 
a  general  class  name  when  there  is  a  lower  rate  on  the 
specific  kind  shipped.  A  sandstone  brick  company  begin- 
ning business  in  Wisconsin  received  six  brick-making 
machines  billed  as  ^'6  machines,''  and  paid  on  them  the 
first-class  rate.  If  properly  billed  as  '*6  brick-making 
machines"  second  class  would  have  been  charged. 

A  Minneapolis  concern  shipped  a  quantity  of  paper 
drinking  cups  as  '*10  Boxes  Paper  Goods  Folded  Flat." 
This  shipment  was  given  a  first-class  rating  as  provided 
in  the  Western  Classification  for  paper  goods,  not  other- 
wise indexed  by  name.  An  examination  of  the  Western 
Classification  would  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  paper 
drinking  cups  folded  flat  in  boxes  or  crates  take  a  second- 
class  rating.  As  the  shipment  traveled  a  considerable 
distance,  the  difference  in  freight  charges  due  to  the 
oversight  was  a  substantial  amount.  When  you  consider 
hundreds  of  shipments  of  this  nature  billed  incorrectly, 
the  loss  assumes  serious  proportions. 

A  few  conmiodities  are  classified  according  to  the  de- 


iThe  Southern,  Wettern  and  Official  classificationB  specify  that  ''The  rat- 
ings for  Cofifec  in  double  bags  will  appljr  when  the  inner  bag  is  made  of 
cloth  or  paper,  either  separate  from  the  outer  bag  or  pasted  to  it,  if  botli 
bags  are  securely  closed  at  the  mouth." 
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dared  or  rdwwed  Tshie;  in  all  sndi  eases  it  is  isportaat 
to  state  tiie  Tafaie  <m  Ihe  hifl  of  ladinir.  In  the 
QflSdal  Classifieatioiu  for  instance,  paintings  barxng  a 
dedaredTahie  of  more  than  two  dollars  a  pousd  are  three 
times  first  class;  if  the  vahie  is  declared  to  be  more  than 
fifty  eents  hot  not  exceeding  two  dollars  a  pound*  the 
rate  is  donble  first  dass;  if  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  a 
poimd,  it  is  one  and  a  half  times  first  class.  The  neces- 
sity of  declaring  the  proper  valuation  is  dearly  shown. 
A  shipment  of  ''Household  Goods*'  from  Chicago  to 
Moline  was  billed  at  one  and  one-half  times  first  class. 
Had  the  words,  "released  to  $10.00  per  hundred  pounds'' 
been  added,  the  rate  would  have  been  first  dassL 

Frequently  the  shipper  is  in  a  hurry  and  bills  out  a 
shipment  in  a  single  item  when  the  different  articles 
ought  to  go  under  different  rates.  Seven  grate  bars,  with 
a  total  weight  of  300  pounds,  were  billed  as  one  item. 
This  indicated  that  each  weisrhed  something  less  than 
fifty  pounds,  and  was  therefore  subject  to  first  class.  In 
fact,  two  of  the  bars  were  considerably  smaller  than  the 
others  and  five  of  them  weighed  fifty  pounds  each  and 
were  therefore  entitled  to  fourth  dass.  Only  the  two 
small  ones  should  have  taken  first  class  if  they  could  not 
be  placed  in  a  bundle  weighing  fifty  pounds  or  over,  in 
whidi  case  the  shipment  should  have  been  billed : 


*i 


5  grate  ban  50  Ibo*.  each 

2  grate  bars  under  50  ]b».  each." 


Material  on  which  some  work  has  been  done  is  fre- 
quently billed  as  "unfinished  parts"  of  the  commodity 
into  which  it  is  to  be  manufactured,  thereby  causing  very 
heavy  overcharges.  The  vehicle  business  especially  has 
suffered  by  such  overcharges. 
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An  Iowa  vehicle  manufacturing  company,  upon  exam- 
ining its  freight  bills  covering  inbound  consignments, 
found  several  shipments  from  points  southeast  of  East 
St.  Louis,  which  were  billed  **neck  yokes '*  at  a  first-class 
rate  of  sixty-three  cents  per  hundred  pounds  north  of 
East  St.  Louis.  The  question  at  once  occurred  to  the 
checker  whether  or  not  these  were  finished  neck  yokes. 
Investigation  showed  that  the  shipments  had  been  billed 
up  to  East  St.  Louis  at  a  rate  much  lower  than  that 
applicable  on  finished  neck  yokes,  and  inquiry  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  shipments  consisted  of  neck  yoke 
woods  turned  to  shape,  but  without  either  irons  or 
leather.  In  this  stage,  the  shipments  were  entitled  to  a 
fourth-class  rate  of  twenty-six  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
provided  for  in  the  Western  Classification  under 
*  Vagon,  carriage,  and  sleigh  wood,  in  the  rough,  sawed, 
turned  or  bent,  not  ironed,  *'  which  description  should 
have  been  used  in  making  out  the  bill  of  lading.  The 
firm  had  paid  almost  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  for 
freight  as  it  should  have  done  because  the  shipper  had 
been  careless  or  ignorant — or  both. 

Several  vehicle  manufacturers  throughout  Iowa  and 
Illinois  receive  head  blocks,  spring  bars,  reach  woods, 
and  axle  beds  from  a  town  in  southern  Illinois.  None  of 
these  is  further  finished  than  being  cut  to  shape  and 
should  be  billed  as  **  wagon,  carriage,  and  sleigh  wood,  in 
the  rough,  sawed,  tunied  or  bent,  not  ironed"  and  take 
fourth-class  rate.  In  most  cases  the  shipments  are  billed 
** reaches  in  the  white,"  second  class,  axle  beds  as  **wood 
axles  in  the  white,"  third  class,  head  blocks  and  spring 
bars  at  almost  any  rate  from  first  to  third. 

Trade  names  are  perplexing  and  lead  to  overcharges. 
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How  many  bill  derks  know  what  •'Preservit**  is!  Siiip- 
ments  billed  this  way  are  almost  invariabiy  charroi  first 
class,  when  if  properly  billed  as  "'meat  preserving 
powders'-  fourth-class  rate  would  be  charg^L  Even 
when  oonmiodities  have  become  standaniiz^l  :t  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  expect  a  bill  derk  to  ksow  th-rci  well  enougn 
to  nse  the  proper  rating,  and  as  cosancidities  are  r.:t 
specifically  provided  for  in  the  classificatioii  mider  their 
trade  names,  such  trade  names  should  not  be  used. 

How  the  difference  in  description  can  make  a  consid:-r- 
able  item  was  shown  when  a  stove  fomidry  in  Quincy. 
Illinois,  received  a  carload  of  scrap  iron  from  Merwin, 
Missouri.  The  shipment  was  billed  '*1  carload  junk** 
at  a  twenty-six  cent  rate.  If  the  shipment  tad  been  bUle^l 
"1  carload  scrap  iron,"  an  eleven  and  one-half -cent  rate 
would  have  been  used  and  $46.07  saved  in  freight  charges. 

Often  goods  are  damaged  and  becoine  junk  or  scrap 
and  again  credit  is  sometimes  given  when  broken  or  de- 
fective parts  are  returned.  Such  sliipn:«=-nts  should  not 
be  billed  under  their  original  name  or  as  parts  of  the 
article  to  which  they  belonged.  A  box  of  broken  castings 
belonging  to  a  com  planter,  billed  **1  box  com  planter 
parts'*  would  be  billed  at  fir?t  class,  but  if  billed  •'!  box 
scrap  iron'' — ^which  it  really  is — the  charges  vrill  be  as- 
sessed on  the  basis  of  fourth  class.  A  shipment  of  worn- 
out  canvas  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  Chicasro  was  billed 
as  *'10  bales  old  canvas"  at  first  class.  If  properly  billed 
as  **10  bales  rags,  compressed"  fifth  class  would  have 
applied.  The  Standard  Paper  Company  had  a  lot  of 
paper  that  had  been  damaged  and  shipped  it  back  to  the 
mill.     Taking  for  grant^  that   scrap  paper  took  the 
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lowest  possible  rate,  shipment  Was  billed  as  sneh  and 
charged  at  third  class.  Had  it  been  billed  ^^Paper  dam* 
aged,  in  crates,  returned  to  paper  mannfactorera"  it 
wonld  have  taken  fourth  class. 

A  shipment  of  veneer  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  one 
inch  in  thickness  was  made  from  Grand  Bapids,  Michi- 
gan, to  Moline,  Illinois,  billed  as  "Lumber,  N.  0.  S.,''  and 
a  forty-four  cent  rate  was  charged.  Had  it  been  billed 
"veneering  (one-sixteenth  of  one  inch  or  less  in  thick- 
ness) "  the  rate  would  have  been  thirty-four  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  As  mentioned  before,  many  shipments 
pass  from  one  classification  territory  into  another,  so 
that  the  first  part  of  the  haul  is  subject  to  one  classifica^ 
tion  and  the  last  part  to  another.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  in  such  cases  it  is  important  that  both  classi- 
fications be  studied  in  order  to  pack  shipments  so  as  to 
receive  the  advantage  of  the  lowest  rates  for  the  entire 
haul.  This  is  equally  true  when  it  comes  to  describing 
goods  on  the  bill  of  lading.  One  description  may  be  satis- 
factory for  one  part  of  the  haul  but  not  for  the  other. 
To  illustrate:  A  shipment  of  tissue  wrapping  -pa.per 
from  New  York  to  Des  Moines  is  subject  to  the  Official 
Classification  up  to  the  Mississippi  River  crossing  and 
beyond  is  subject  to  the  Western  Classification.  If  billed 
as  '^ tissue  paper,"  it  will  take  third  class  to  the  river  and 
second  beyond,  but  if  billed  as  'tissue  wrapping  paper/' 
it  will  be  hauled  the  entire  distance  at  third  class.  The 
excess  freight  charges  paid,  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  this  small  but  highly  important  feature  of  classifica- 
tion, would  be  considerable. 

The  Official  Classification  provides  for  ^'Chairs, 
N.  0.  S.,  iron  or  steel,  crated,  1%  T  1st  dass.''    The 
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Western  Classification  provides  for  **  Chairs,  N.  0.  I. 
B.  N.,  S.  U.,  in  crates,  D  1st  class,*'  A  shipment  of  iron 
swinging  hammock  chairs  is  to  move  from  a  point  in 
Official  Classification  Territory  to  a  point  in  Western 
Classification  Territory,  being  subject  to  each  classifica- 
tion for  a  part  of  the  movement.  If  the  shipment  is 
described  as  **  Chairs,  N.  0.  S-,  iron,  crated,  *'  it  will  be 
billed  by  the  carrier  in  Official  Classification  Territory 
at  1%  T  Ist  class,  but  the  carrier  in  Western  Classifica- 
tion Territory  will  give  it  a  rating  of  D  1st  class.  Swing- 
ing hammock  chairs  in  crates  are  given  a  2d  class  rating 
in  Western  Classification,  however,  so  the  shipment 
should  have  been  described  as  '^  Swinging  hammock 
chairs,  in  crates, ''  when  it  left  the  hands  of  the  shipper. 
The  rating  in  Official  Classification  Territory  would  have 
been  the  same  in  either  case. 

One  more  case  might  be  cited  as  showing  the  differ- 
ences between  provisions  of  different  classifications  for 
the  same  articles: 

The  Official  Classification  reads  as  follows : 

Carriages,  Children's — 
Not  crated  or  boxed : 
L.  C.  L.  not  taken. 
Crated  or  boxed: 

S.  U.,  wheels  on 3tl  (three  times  1st) 

S.  U.,  wheels  off Dl  (Double  1st) 

BL  D.,  all  parts  detached  from  bodies  and  packed 

flat,  bodies  not  nested 1% 

K.  D.,  all  parts  detached  from  bodies  and  packed 
flat,  bodies  nested 1st  class 
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« 

Carts,  Children's,  N.  0.  S-— 

Not  crated  or  boxed : 

L.  C.  L.  not  taken. 

Crated  or  boxed : 

S.  U.,  wheels  on 3tl  (three  times  1st) 

S.  U.,  wheels  off Dl  (Double  Ist) 

K.  D.,  or  folded  (not  flat), 

Wheels  on Dl  (Double  1st) 

Wheels  off l^^  (one  and  one-half) 

K.  D.  flat 1st  (1st  class) 

Collapsible,  or  Folding,  K.  D.,  flat  or  folded  flat,  crated 

or  boxed 2nd  class 

The  Western  Classification  reads  as  follows: 

Carriages,  Go-carts,  or  Sulkies,  Baby  or  Doll — 
Other  than  collapsed,  folded  flat  or  K.  D.  flat: 

Wheels  on,  in  boxes  or  crates 2V^tl 

Wheels  off,  boxed  or  crated IMjtl 

Go-carts,  collapsed,  folded  flat,  boxed  or  crated.  .1st 

It  requires  particular  study  and  a  little  judgment  to 
secure  the  best  rate  on  commodities  which  are  not  classi- 
fied in  the  classifications,  but  which  are  subject  to  rates 
applicable  on  analogous  articles.  For  example:  ** Dav- 
enports," upholstered,  are  not  specified  in  the  Official 
Classification;  the  term  ** Davenports"  should  not  be 
used  on  the  shipping  tickets,  in  describing  shipments,  as 
in  many  cases  shipments  so  described  are  charged  at  the 
rating   specified   in   the   classifications   for   furniture. 
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N.  O.  S.;  davenports,  being  analogous  to  lounges  and 
conches,  will  take  the  same  dass  or  rate,  when  packed  for 
shipment  as  shown  in  the  classifications  of  the  latter 
articles.  To  secure  the  correct  ratings  on  ginghams  they 
should  be  billed  as  **Dry  Goods,  N.  O.  I.  B.  N.,'*  under 
the  Western*  Classification,  and  **  Cotton  Piece  Goods, 
N.  0. 1.  B.  N., '  ^  under  the  Ofl5cial  Classification. 

3.    Parts  of  Articles 

Shipments  should  not  be  billed  as  parts  unless  it  is 
made  plain,  by  a  heading,  what  the  shipment  really  is 
and  then  the  lifit  of  parts  added  is  only  to  facilitate 
checking  the  shipment.  The  following  is  a  description  of 
metallic  mattresses  for  davenports  used  by  one  shipper  * 

"1  box  fixtures 
1  mattress,  crated." 

This  certainly  does  not  give  any  information  which 
will  be  of  much  value  in  classifying  the  shipment  and  it 
surely  is  not  one  which  will  secure  the  best  rate.  A 
proper  way  to  bill  this  shipment  would  be : 

"1  metallic  mattress,  for  davenport,  flat,  crated. 
1  box  of  fixtures  for  metallic  mattress/' 

And  still,  there  are  cases  when  it  is  not  only  proper  to 
bill  articles  under  their  component  parts  but  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  so.  As  such  might  be  mentioned  freight 
elevators  and  wagon  scales.  Shippers  of  these  articles 
must  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  various  classifi- 
cations that  might  be  applicable.  This  is  especially  true 
of  firms  doing  a  nation-wide  business. 
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In  the  Western  Classification  freight  and  passenger  ele* 
vators  are  classified  as  follows: 


25  Elevator  Cars,  Freight  or  Passenger,  iron  or  steel, 
or  iron  or  steel  and  wood  combined : 

K.  D.,  in  boxes,  bundles  or  crates,  L.  C.  L 2 

26  Elevator  Car  Platforms,  wood,  or  iron  or  steel  and 
wood  combined: 

In  packages  or  loose,  L.  C.  L 3 

27  Elevator  Crossheads: 

28  Iron  or  steel : 

In  packages  or  loose,  L.  C.  L 3 

29  Wooden : 

In  packages  or  loose,  L.  C.  L 3 

30  Elevator  Gates,  wooden 3 

31  Elevator  Guide  Bails : 

32  Iron  or  steel : 

In  packages  or  loose,  L.  C.  L 4 

33  Wooden: 

In  packages  or  loose,  L.  C.  L 4 

34  Elevator  Shaft  Enclosure  Doors,  Gates,  Lattice 
Work,  or  Bailing : 

35  Copper,  Brass  or  Bronze : 

In  boxes  or  crates,  L.  C.  L 1 

36  Iron  or  steel,  or  iron  or  steel  and  wood  combined : 

In  boxes,  bundles  or  crates,  L.  C.  L 2 

87    Elevator  Weights,  iron  or  steel: 

In  packages  or  loose,  L.  C.  L 4 
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It  is  very  dear  that  unless  each  and  every  part  is  care- 
fully listed  and  described  by  its  correct  name  the  second- 
class  rate  will  be  charged,  and  as  most  parts  take  either 
third  or  fourth-class  rate  there  will  be  heavy  overcharges. 
It  is  also  important  that  the  weight  of  each  individual 
part  be  given. 

Boat  parts  take  a  great  variety  of  ratings  in  the  South- 
em  Classification.  Frame  material,  boat  plates,  center- 
boards,  masts,  spars,  oars,  rigging,  rudders,  and  sails 
are  given  ratings  ranging  from  four  and  one-half  times 
first  class  to  sixth  class.  This  situation  will  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  shippers  of  boats  and  boat  parts  to  use 
care  in  making  out  bills  of  lading  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  proper  rates  on  all  parts.  Old  worn  out  sails  take 
a  third-class  rating  in  bales  or  bundles.  Other  sails  take 
first-class  rating  in  bales,  boxes,  bundles  or  crates.  The 
failure  to  specify  that  a  sail  is  old  and  worn  out  will 
result  in  the  payment  of  excess  freight  charges. 

Wagon  scales  in  crates  with  small  parts  in  barrels  or 
boxes  take  second  class,  L.  C.  L.,  in  the  Western  Classi- 
fication. Under  the  item  scale  parts,  scale  frames,  for 
platforms  of  wagon  scales,  steel,  completely  K.  D.,  in 
packages  or  loose,  are  provided  for  at  fourth-class  rates. 
If,  in  billing  a  wagon  scale  with  the  platform  frame  it  is 
described  as  one  wagon  scale,  three  parts,  the  entire  lot 
would  be  charged  at  second  class.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
enough  to  specify  the  scale  frames  separately.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  give  the  weight  thereof.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  bill  clerk  is  very  apt  to  bill  the  entire  shipment  at 
second  class  because  it  appears  that  the  frame  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  shipment,  and  he  may  consider  it  too 
much  trouble  to  have  it  weighed,  and,  in  fact,  it  may  be 
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loaded  in  the  car  before  the  bill  derk  gets  the  billing  and 
therefore  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  the  separate 
weights. 

4.    Abbreviations  and  Ditto  Mabks 

It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  say  that  abbrevi- 
ations and  ditto  marks  should  be  used  intelligently  in 
billing  f  reighty  and  yet  a  discussion  of  the  proper  billing 
of  freight  would  be  incomplete  without  a  mention  of  this 
point.  Abbreviations  should  never  be  used  unless  they 
are  universally  known,  such  as  K.  D.,  S.  U.,  N.  0. 1.  B.  N,, 
etc.  In  this  connection  it  would  be  well  to  refer  to  th^ 
Traffic  Glossary.  It  is  dangerous  to  abbreviate  names 
of  articles.  The  billing  of  freight  is  transcribed  so  many 
times  that  if  it  is  not  perfectly  clear,  there  are  many 
chances  for  error.  One  illustration  will  suffice.  A  ship- 
ment billed  as  **10  Bundles  of  W.  paper'*  might  be  inter- 
preted in  at  least  four  different  ways,  either  as  wall, 
waxed,  wrapping,  or  writing  paper,  with  varying  rates 
from  first  to  fourth  class.  As  these  different  kinds  of 
paper  are  not  manufactured  at  the  same  mills,  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  for  the  shipping  clerk  to  assume  that 
"W.  paper**  only  meant  the  particular  one  which  he 
shipped 

One  other  example  will  show  how  shipments  are  in 
many  instances  charged  a  higher  rate  than  they  should 
be,  on  account  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  shipper 
by  use  of  abbreviations  on  the  shipping  ticket.  A  ship- 
ping ticket  read 

"3  Boxes  c.  carboD." 

It  should  have  read 

"3  Boxes  dinkftir  eaibon/* 
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The  bill  derk  took  this  description  to  mean  '^crushed 
carbon"  and  applied  the  second-class  rate,  whereas  the 
fourth-class  rate  was  proper,  the  shipment  being  **  clinker 
carbon.*' 

5.    Returned  Articles 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  use  care  in  describing  the 
goods  themselves  and  the  manner  of  packing,  but  some- 
times it  is  essential  to  indicate  under  what  conditions 
the  shipment  is  being  made.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
returned  shipments. 

Different  classes  of  articles  take  a  lower  rate  when 
returned  to  the  original  shipper  or  manufacturer  than 
when  originally  shipped.  The  rules  governing  return 
shipments  differ  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  require  careful  study. 

So-called  **  carriers/^  including  barrels,  half -barrels, 
bags,  sacks,  bottles,  cases,  butter  casks,  jars,  carboys,  egg 
cases,  and  a  long  list  of  other  articles  in  which  goods  are 
carried  when  shipped,  are,  as  a  rule,  returned  to  the 
shipper  at  a  rate  much  below  that  for  which  they  would 
be  carried  if  new. 

The  eflSciency  expert  of  a  vinegar  factory  in  a  western 
city  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  shipping  department 
was  not  being  conducted  along  scientific  lines.  It  was 
decided  to  employ  a  traffic  manager.  One  of  the  first 
things  he  discovered  was  that  in  returning  ** empties" 
most  customers  billed  them  as  ' '  old  barrels,  * '  and  freight 
charges  were  assessed  at  the  same  rate  as  on  barrels, 
namely,  first  class.  He  immediately  gave  instructions 
that  the  words  ** carriers  returned,  guaranteed"  should 
always  be  added  to  the  billing  of  such  shipments.  This 
reduced  the  rate  to  fourth  class,  saving  approximately 
one-half  of  the  charges.  The  low  rate  on  this  class  of 
articles  is  justified  because  the  return  shipment  is  a 
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service  incident  to  the  shipment  of  the  commodity  car- 
ried in  them.  The  carriers  make  these  concessions  to 
help  bnild  np  the  trade  of  industries  on  their  lines.  This 
results^  of  course,  in  large  revenues  to  the  carriers  on 
the  increased  tonnage  that  follows. 

The  exceptions  to  the  Official  Classification  carry  vari- 
ous provisions  relative  to  the  free  return  of  linings  and 
racks  that  have  been  placed  in  cars  by  shippers  to  pro- 
tect the  freight  In  some  instances  linings  and  racks  will 
be  returned  free  if  attached  to  the  car  and  if  they  are  not 
removed  by  the  consignee.  In  the  event  they  are  removed 
by  the  consignee  they  can  be  returned  only  in  accordance 
with  the  Official  Classification  ratings. 

One  road  in  its  exceptions  to  the  Official  Classification 
provides  for  the  use  of  one-half  of  the  tariff  rate  on 
broken  and  defective  parts  of  farm  wagons  returned  to 
the  manufacturer  (original  consignor)  for  repairs  if  the 
shipments  were  originally  forwarded  via  its  road. 
Freight  bills  covering  the  original  movements  must  be 
produced,  of  course,  to  show  that  the  shipper  is  entitled 
to  this  reduced  rate. 

Various  rules  are  shown  in  these  exceptions  granting 
free  transportation  on  damaged  freight  returned.  There 
are  certain  stipulations,  however,  that  must  be  complied 
with  if  the  shipper  is  to  take  advantage  of  these  arrange- 
ments. This  refers,  of  course,  to  shipments  damaged  by 
the  carrier. 

An  interesting  rule  is  the  one  providing  for  the  free 
return  of  brine  in  wooden  tank  cars  if  not  exceeding  a 
depth  of  three  inches.  In  the  event  there  is  more  than 
three  inches  of  brine  the  excess  is  charged  on  the  basis 
of  third-class  rate. 
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Tomato  baskets  and  crates  may  be  returned  from  can- 
neries to  points  on  certain  lines  at  one-half  of  full  tariff 
rates,  subject  to  a  minimum  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

These  various  privileges  and  advantages  to  the  shipper 
can  be  found  in  hundreds  of  tariffs,  exceptions,  classifica- 
tions, etc.  A  traffic  man  should  not  only  find  them  but 
make  every  effort  to  have  the  carriers  place  in  effect  any 
fair  rules  or  exceptions  that  would  facilitate  the  handling 
of  the  traffic  in  which  he  is  interested. 

In  making  any  return  shipments  it  is  always  advisable 
to  learn  the  exact  conditions  under  which  the  reduced 
rates  are  applicable.  Requirements  are  often  in  detail 
and  the  failure  to  fulfill  any  part  of  them  may  lead  to 
higher  rate  charges  without  any  basis  for  securing  refund 
in  the  form  of  a  claim. 

The  above  instances  are  taken  from  actual  experience 
and  show  the  necessity  of  exercising  extreme  care  in 
describing  goods  when  making  out  the  bill  of  lading  or 
the  shipping  ticket.  The  main  points  to  watch  are  the 
description  of  the  goods  themselves  and  of  the  package 
and  in  some  cases  a  careful  statement  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  shipment  is  being  made.  As  to  the 
description  of  the  goods  themselves,  the  shipper  should 
always  use  the  names  of  the  articles  by  which  they  are 
known  in  the  classification,  exception  sheet,  or  the  com- 
modity tariff,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  classification  as 
well  as  tariffs  must  be  carefully  studied  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  different  rates  are  provided  for  the 
article  in  question  depending  upon  the  material,  ,the 
value,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  finished,  its  use,  etc.  The 
description  must  be  as  detailed  and  explicit  as  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  by  the  unversed 
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bill  clerk  as  to  what  the  article  really  is.  The  description 
of  the  packing  should  state  whether  S.  U.  or  E.  D.  or  K.  D. 
flat,  whether  nested  or  not,  to  what  degree  compressed, 
what  style  of  package  used,  whether  box,  barrel,  keg, 
crate,  bag,  bundle,  etc.,  as  the  case  might  be.  Both  in 
the  description  of  the  commodity  itself  as  well  as  of  its 
container  no  abbreviations  should  be  used  except  those 
which  are  fully  established  and  generally  known;  ditto 
marks  should  be  used  with  great  care. 

In  making  a  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which 
a  shipment  is  made,  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  omit 
any  detail  required  by  the  rule  which  provides  for  its 
transportation  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  at  which  it  is 
ordinarily  carried.  If  these  suggestions  are  carefully 
followed,  the  shipper  will  avoid  many  costly  mistakes 
which  he  might  otherwise  make.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
presumed  that  the  discussion  above  covers  the  subject 
exhaustively.  No  one  person  *s  experience,  however  wide, 
will  bring  him  in.  touch  with  all  the  problems  of  properly 
describing  freight  shipments,  but  the  foregoing  are  suflB- 
cient  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  shipper  must  do  to 
secure  the  advantage  of  the  lowest  possible  rate  and 
by  what  methods  he  may  study  classifications  and  rate 
sheets  to  the  best  advantage.  Possibly  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  so  far  as  it 
makes  the  reader  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  really  are 
numerous  opportunities  for  making  expensive  errors  in 
describing  freight  for  shipment,  for  one  aware  of  dan- 
gers can  usually  devise  his  own  means  of  avoiding  thenu 


CHAPTER  III 

WEIGHTS  AND   THEIR  RELATION   TO   FREIGHT   CHARGES 

As  mentioned  under  the  heading  of  *  *  Packing  Freight, '  * 
freight  charges  are  determined  by  two  factors,  namely, 
the  rate  and  the  weight  of  the  shipment.  A  reduction  in 
the  weight  of  a  shipment  is  just  as  effective  in  reducing 
freight  charges  to  a  minimum  as  is  a  reduction  in  the 
rate,  and  a  treatise  on  reducing  freight  charges  to  a  mini- 
mum would  be  incomplete  without  a  consideration  of 
weights.  It  has  already  been  said  that  false  description 
of  freight  is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Un- 
der-billing is  also  illegal.  A  severe  penalty  is  prescribed 
for  wilfully  making  a  false  statement  as  to  the  weight  of  a 
quantity  of  merchandise  tendered  to  a  public  carrier  for 
transportation.  But  there  are  many  causes  which  add 
to  the  weight  of  a  shipment — especially  of  carloads — 
which  fall  as  a  burden  upon  the  shipper  unless  he  is  alert, 
and  which  he  might  avoid. 

1.    Tare  Weight 

The  ordinary  method  of  determining  the  weight  of 
carload  shipments  is  to  weigh  the  cars  loaded  and  from 
this  deduct  the  weight  stenciled  on  the  car.  This  permits 
two  chances  for  error :  gross  weight  and  stenciled  weight. 
The  practice  of  weighing  cars  in  train  is  likely  to 
cause  errors  of  the  first  kind.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  most  serious  chance  for  error.  The  weight  stenciled 
on  a  car  is  the  weight  of  that  car  when  it  leaves  the  car 
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BhopSy  new  and  clean.  When  that  car  comes  into  use,  it 
is  subjected  to  many  conditions  which  increase  its  weight. 
The  car  is  made  of  dry  lumber  but  when  it  comes  out  into 
rain  and  into  damp  climates,  the  wood  absorbs  consid- 
erable quantities  of  moisture.  This  makes  the  car  ac- 
tually weigh  more  than  the  stenciled  weight  This  is  not 
purely  theoretical  but  actually  takes  place. 

In  an  important  case  before  the  Interstate  Conmieroe 
Commission,  the  principal  witness  for  one  of  the  defend- 
ant carriers  testified  that  the  weight  stenciled  on  freight 
cars  was  usually  from  500  to  800  pounds  less  than  the 
actual  weight.  If  this  is  true,  every  carload  shipment 
weighed  in  the  usual  way,  is  charged  from  500  to  800 
pounds  too  heavy,  for  if  the  tare  weight  deducted  is  that 
much  less  than  the  real  weight  the  load  has  to  make  up 
the  difference.  For  this  reason  it  is  very  important  that 
the  shipper  know  exactly  how  much  weight  is  loaded  into 
a  car.  When  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  carrier's 
or  the  weighing  association's  weight  and  the  shipper's 
weight,  the  car  should  be  ordered  reweighed  before  de- 
livery and  weighed  empty  as  soon  as  unloaded 

It  is  not  only  error  in  the  tare  weight  that  adds  to  the 
weight  of  a  carload  shipment.  Frequently  there  is 
foreign  matter  either  in  or  on  the  car  which  adds  to  the 
weight  and  is  charged  as  part  of  the  shipment. 

2.      FOBEIGN    MaTTEB 

An  Indianapolis  firm  received  a  t^arload  of  bar  iron. 
The  invoice  called  for  36,500  pounds,  while  freight 
charges  were  based  on  a  woi^lit  of  37,760  pounds.  On 
unloading,  it  was  found  that  tlie  difference  in  weight  was 
at  least  partly  accounted  for  by  a  lot  of  hard  refuse 
matter  stuck  to  the  floor  of  the  car.    Of  course  the  weight 
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of  this  was  not  included  in  the  stenciled  weight  of  the 
car  because  it  was  not  in  the  car  when  it  was  weighed. 
Most  shippers  will  not  load  a  car  containing  anything 
that  might  injure  the  goods,  but  often  foreign  matter  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  cars,  especially  if  it  is  difficult  to 
remove.  The  minimum  freight  charge  is  not  obtained 
where  sudi  matter  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  car. 

Another  illustration  is  that  of  a  Wisconsin  woodenware 
company  that  shipped  a  car  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  When 
the  freight  bill  was  sent  to  the  shipper,  the  charges  were 
assessed  on  a  weight  which  exceeded  by  several  hundred 
pounds  the  actual  weight  as  determined  by  the  shipper. 
The  dispute  with  the  railroad  company  was  not  settled 
until  some  one  proved  that  snow  and  sleet  fell  the  day 
that  the  car  was  loaded  out,  and  as  the  records  did  not 
show  that  any  allowance  had  been  made  for  snow  and  ice 
the  claim  was  allowed.  Even  when  allowances  are  made, 
it  is  usually  merely  a  guess,  and  for  this  reason  careful 
attention  must  be  given  this  matter  in  northern  climates. 

These  instances  show  some  of  the  many  possibilities 
for  overcharges  due  to  excessive  weight,  and  the  only 
safe  method  is  for  the  shipper  to  weigh  his  goods.  The 
saving  will  pay  for  the  trouble.  The  weight  should  be 
determined  before  the  car  is  shipped  so  that  it  can  be 
compared  with  the  railroad  scale  weights,  for  it  is  much 
easier  to  adjust  a  difference  before  the  car  has  been 
shipped  and  unloaded  than  afterward. 

There  are  other  chances  for  paying  for  weight  not 
shipped  than  those  from  excessive  actual  weights — 
namely,  those  resulting  from  certain  required  miniTnum 
weights  which  are  in  excess  of  the  actual  weight  loaded. 
In  most  cases  when  a  shipper  has  a  smaller  load  or  less 
^Rreight  to  ship  than  the  required  minimum,  he  cannot 
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avoid  paying  charges  on  freight  not  carried.  There  are, 
however,  numerous  instances  when  he  can  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  the  minimum  weight.  A  few  instances  will 
serve  as  suggestions  as  to  how  this  can  be  done. 

3.    Size  and  Capacity  of  Car 

Many  tariffs  provide  that  in  all  cases  the  minimum 
weight  shall  be  the  marked  capacity  of  the  car.  In  such 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  anticipate  shipments  in  order  to 
secure  cars  of  the  proper  capacity. 

A  North  Dakota  shipper  had  a  carload  of  grain  for 
Minneapolis  which  had  to  be  shipped  on  a  certain  day. 
He  placed  his  order  for  a  car  on  the  day  before  the  ship- 
ment had  to  move.  The  grain  weighed  60,000  pounds,  but 
the  only  available  car  was  one  with  a  capacity  of  80,000 
pounds.  As  the  shipment  could  not  be  held  until  a  car  of 
smaller  capacity  could  be  secured,  he  was  compelled  to 
pay  freight  on  20,000  pounds  for  which  he  received  no 
service.  If  he  had  ordered  a  car  with  a  60,000  capacity 
reasonably  early,  and  tlion  the  railway  company  had  not 
been  able  to  supply  it,  the  60,000  minimum  would  have 
been  protected  even  though  the  car  with  a  capacity  of 
80,000  pounds  was  used. 

When  the  minimum  weight  depends  on  the  length  of 
the  car,  as  is  the  case  with  numerous  commodities,  it  is 
extremely  important  to  order  cars,  the  length  of  which 
gives  tliem  minimum  wciglits  less  than  the  weight  of  tJhe 
shipment  It  might  at  times  be  somewhat  easier  to  load  a 
forty-foot  car  instead  of  a  thirty-four  foot  one,  but  the  dif- 
ference in  freight  charges  more  than  counterbalances 
this.  In  this  connection  it  is  important  for  the  shipper 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  different  sizes 
of  cars  of  the  respective  railroads  over  which  he  ships. 
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A  certain  city  in  Illinois  is  tapped  by  three  different 
railroads.  Two  of  these  have  34-foot  and  40-foot  cars. 
The  other  has  34-footy  36-foot  and  40-foot  cars.  A  ship- 
per in  that  city  frequently  makes  shipments  that  weigh 
somewhat  more  than  the  minimnm  weight  for  a  34-foot 
car  but  not  enough  for  a  40-foot  car.  At  the  same  time  a 
34-foot  car  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  them.  In  such 
cases  he  orders  a  36-foot  car  from  the  third  railroad. 
This  car  holds  his  goods  nicely  and  has  a  minimum  sufS- 
dently  low  so  that  there  will  be  no  charges  to  pay  on 
freight  not  carried. 

Shippers  less  fortunately  situated,  that  is,  those  on 
railroads  which  do  not  have  cars  of  this  size,  must  require 
their  freight  agent  to  bring  in  some  foreign  car  of  the 
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desired  length  and,  if  he  cannot  do  so  on  reasonable 
notice,  compel  him  to  protect  the  minimum  of  the  car 
ordered.  Information  as  to  sizes  of  equipment  may  be 
secured  from  the  Official  Railway  Equipment  Register  to 
be  found  at  all  of  the  more  important  freight  offices. 

When  the  minimum  weight  depends  on  the  length  of 
the  car,  and  the  goods  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can 
not  possibly  be  loaded  to  the  prescribed  minimum,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  light  and  bulky  articles,  large  sav- 
ings may  be  made  by  carefully  studying  the  dimensions 
of  different  cars  available  for  the  business.  A  manufac- 
turer of  pleasure  vehicles  in  one  of  the  north  central 
states  made  valuable  use  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
equipment  at  his  disposal.  The  firm  was  making  ship- 
ments .to  Texas  common  points.  The  rate  was  ninety- 
seven  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  subject  to  a  sliding  scale 
of  minimum  weights  varying  with  the  length  of  the  car. 
It  was  found  that  the  so-called  fifty-foot  cars  of  one 
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railroad  were  only  forty-nine  feet,  six  inches  long.  The 
minimnTn  for  these  cars  was  13,900  pounds  while  that  for 
the  fifty-foot  cars  was  14,200  pounds,  and  the  former 
loaded  in  every  way  to  as  good  advantage  as  the  latter. 
By  using  a  forty-nine  foot  six-inch  car  nearly  $3.00  per 
car  was  saved.  The  same  railroad  also  had  some  forty- 
six  foot  cars  which  took  a  minimum  of  13,000  pounds, 
making  a  saving  of  900  pounds,  or  $8.64  i)er  carload, 
when  one  of  those  could  be  used. 

Pleasure  vehicles  cannot  be  loaded  to  g^od  advantage 
in  ordinary  forty-foot  cars  because  these  cars  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  fifties.  A  few  railroads,  how- 
ever, have  forty-foot  cars  that  are  just  as  high  as  the 
fifties.  In  these  '^high  forties,''  as  they  are  called,  it  is 
possible  to  load  twenty  per  cent  more  than  in  the  lower 
ones — a  marked  saving,  and  particularly  so  when  this 
means  the  difference  between  using  a  forty-foot  and  a 
fifty-foot  car. 

The  Western,  Official,  and  Southern  classifications  all 
have  rules  which  provide  for  sliding  scales  of  minim^ifn 
weights  applicable  on  light  and  bulky  freight,  and  this 
principle  can  be  applied  generally  throughout  the 
country. 

When  the  minimnm  weight  depends  upon  the  length  of 
the  car  it  is  always  the  inside  length,  not  the  outside, 
which  applies. 

A  car  of  third-class  freight  was  shipped  from  a  point  in 
the  territory  covered  by  the  Official  Classification.  The 
rate  was  forty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  and  the 
minimum  weight  was  10,000  pounds  for  a  standard  car, 
L  e.,  one  thirty-six  feet,  six  inches  long.  The  car  loaded 
was  fifty  feet,  inside  measurements,  and  charges  should 
have  been  assessed  on  a  basis  of  16,200  pounds.  The  out- 
side measurement  was  over  fifty  feet  and  six  indies,  and 
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eharges  were  assessed  on  20,000  pounds,  which  is  the 
mhiininTn  weight  for  fifty  feet,  six  indies  and  over.  This 
resulted  in  an  overcharge  of  3,800  pounds,  or  $15.20. 
The  saving  on  this  one  shipment  would  have  paid  the 
shipper  to  spend  a  fnll  day  posting  up  on  his  classifica- 
tion role,  and  yet  it  was  allowed  to  go  through  unnoticed. 

4.      DUKNAQB 

There  is  still  another  source  of  discrepancy  in  deter- 
mining the  actual  weight  of  freight  shipments.  These 
differences  are  the  result  of  the  practice  of  making  allow- 
ances for  dunnage  and  for  preservatives  included  with 
perishable  goods.  Dunnage  includes  blocks  and  racks 
used  in  bracing  freight  on  cars,  linings  put  into  box  cars, 

etc.  Classifications,  exceptions  to  classifications,  and  com- 
modity tariffs  make  vaiying  allowances  for  dimnage. 
While  it  was  previously  the  case  that  carriers  made  allow- 
ances for  dunnage  on  shipments  in  box  cars,  these  allowances 
have  recently  been  considerably  curtailed,  but  provision  is 
still  made  for  dunnage  upon  shipments  on  flat  cars  and  for 
temporary  lining  or  flooring.  As  any  allowance  that  is  made 
for  dunnage  represents  a  clear  saving,  publications  of  the 
carriers  should  be  carefully  studied  to  see  what  provisions 
they  contain.  The  Western  Classification  makes  an  al- 
lowance of  not  over  500  pounds  for  standards,  racks,  etc. 
Some  of  the  State  Classifications  make  similar  allow- 
ances. Texas  and  Illinois  are  especially  liberal  in  allow- 
ing for  blocks  and  racks.  These  allowances  are  provided 
for  in  the  rules  governing  the  classifications,  and  these 
are  found  in  front  of  each  classification.  Under  certain 
conditions,  allowances  are  also  made,  at  times,  for  feed 
and  water. 
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The  average  business  man  takes  so  much  for  granted 

in  his  dealings  with  the  railroads  that  he  does  not  appre- 
ciate how  mnch  he  might  save,  even  in  this  seemingly 
simple  matter  of  the  weight  of  his  shipments  where  it 
is  so  easy  to  pay  for  freight  service  that  is  not  rendered. 
The  matter  of  dunnage  is  especially  important  to  ship- 
pers of  machinery,  as  it  is  often  necessary  to  hold  large 
machines  in  place  by  bracing,  standards,  etc.,  especially 
when  flat  cars  are  nsed.  If  a  consignment  of  machinery 
were  moving  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  the  ma- 
chinery were  rated  at  second  class,  the  allowance  of  500 
pounds  made  by  the  Official  Classification  for  dunnage 
would  mean  a  saving  of  $3.42,  which  would  in  many  cases 
pay  for  the  lumber  used  in  bracing  the  shipment.  Care 
should  always  be  exercised  to  show  the  weight  of  the 
dunnage  separate  from  the  weight  of  the  commodity 
itself,  so  that  the  carriers  will  have  no  trouble  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  two  weights. 


CHAPTER  IV 

MZSC^ELLAirEOUS  MEANS  OF  BEDUCINO  FBEIOHT  CHABOE8 

There  are  numerous  things  that  might  be  done  to  reduce 
freight  charges  to  a  minimum  which  do  not  properly  per- 
tain  to  the  packing  of  freight  so  as  to  secure  either  the 
best  rate  or  the  lowest  weight ;  neither  can  they  be  prop- 
erly included  under  *  *  Describing  and  classifying  freight ' ' 
nor  ** Weights  and  their  relation  to  freight  charges/*  It 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  group  these  together  and 
discuss  them  as  ^  ^  Miscellaneous  means  of  reducing  freight 
charges." 

1.    Ebbobs  in  Fbeight  Bills 

It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  caution  shippers  to 
check  extensions  of  their  freight  bills,  and  yet  men  who 
would  not  think  of  paying  any  other  bill  without  scrutiny 
of  the  extensions  will  pay  their  freight  bills  without  a 
thought  of  a  possibility  of  error  in  this  connection.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  complexity  of  freight  rates  and  a 
general  feeling  of  inability  to  determine  accurately  what 
the  freight  charges  really  should  be.  Still  that  is  no 
excuse.  A  failure  to  check  extensions  can  easily  result 
in  serious  overcharges  as  the  following  case  shows. 

A  railroad  cashier  made  an  unintentional  error  of  $10 
in  the  extension  of  a  freight  bill.  Later  he  discovered 
that  the  overcharge  had  been  paid  without  question.  The 
temptation  was  too  strong.  He  put  the  $10  aside  and 
waited  to  see  if  the  error  would  be  detected.  As  it  wag 
not,  other  '^ errors''  were  made  deliberately.    But  this 
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might  easily  be  detected;  so  the  cashier  hit  upon  fhe 
idea  of  raising  the  weight  on  the  firm's  bills  all  the  way 
from  one  to  ten  thousand  pounds,  retaining  the  difference 
between  the  original  and  the  railroad  company's  stab. 
In  this  way  he  pocketed  $300  before  this  fraud  was  de- 
tected, and  then  by  an  employe  of  the  firm  who  wm 
not  authorized  to  dbeck  the  bills.  Some  sort  of  reliable 
check  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  these  occur- 
rences. 

This  same  cashier  raised  the  weight  of  a  carload  of 
lumber  for  another  company  from  30,000  to  40,000  pounds 
without  detection  until  the  freight  bills  were  audited 
some  two  years  later.  Both  these  firms  were  managed 
by  good  business  men — ^men  who  do  not  think  of  paying 
other  bills  without  checking  them  as  well  as  dieddng  the 
goods  against  the  bills.  Yet  the  freight  bills  were  paid 
apparently  without  any  effort  to  verify  the  basis  of  the 
charges  or  to  analyze  the  conditions  which  might  affect 
these  diarges  in  their  favor  or  against  them.  These  firms 
are  representative  of  a  large  class  of  shippers. 

2.    Supplements 

Supplements  to  tariffs  and  classifications  are  a  con- 
stant source  of  error  in  freight  charges.  A  reduced 
rate  may  be  in  effect  for  months  and  even  years  before 
it  is  noticed,  while  all  shipments  moving  in  the  interval 
are  overcharged.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  a  bill 
clerk  to  take  for  granted  that  there  has  been  no  change 
in  a  rate,  especially  if  it  has  been  in  effect  for  years,  and 
BO  not  take  time  to  look  through  the  supplements.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  his  assumption  may  be 
correct,  but  when  he  is  billing  hundreds  of  shipments 
there  are  many  chances  for  error.  How  extensive  sueli 
enrors  may  become  is  shown  by  the  following  east. 
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VarioQs  less-fliaii-carioad  qoastities  of  eiieii^ 
boug^  by  an  Iowa  pidding  eompany  from  fanners  withm 
a  Tadins  of  fifty  milea  of  the  works.  The  coeombers  were 
shipped  in  sadts,  and  the  Iowa  Classifiealian  provided  a 
rate  of  first  class  for  than.  Aeeording^,  the  eompany 
paid  freight  charges  of  from  f ooiteen  to  twenty  cents 
a  hundred  pounds,  varying  with  the  distance.  An  enter- 
prising derk  in  the  shipping  department  took  it  upon 
himself  to  cheek  the  freight  bills.  This  derk  glanced 
throng^  the  bills  and  dedded  that  they  were  an  extremdy 
unpromising  lot ;  all  one  dass  of  f  rei^t,  charged  straig^ 
dass  rates  based  on  distance  tariff — the  simplest  kind 
of  freight  rates  in  existence. 

This  was  a  case,  if  there  be  any  such,  in  which  there 
mig^t  be  some  excuse  for  assuming  that  the  rates  were 
correct  The  shipping  derk  did  not  assume.  There  was 
not  much  to  investigate,  but  there  was  one  thing  and  that 
was  done  carefully.  The  Iowa  Classification  was  studied 
carefully,  and  nothing  better  than  first  dass  could  be 
found.  Then  supplements  were  looked  for,  and  only 
one  was  found,  but  that  carried  a  single-line  item  whidi 
made  cucumbers,  in  sacks,  less  than  carload,  fourth  dass. 
This  supplement  had  been  in  effect  about  three  and  a 
half  years  without  being  noticed  and  during  the  entire 
time  freight  charges  on  these  shipments  had  been  exactly 
double  what  they  should  have  been.  Overcharges  aggre- 
gating $400  were  collected  because  of  the  discovery  of  a 
single  item  in  a  one-page  supplement 

3.    C.  L.  MnoMTTMs  fob  L.  C.  L.  QuAmrrriEs 

Most  classifications  provide  that  the  charges  on  a 
smaller  quantity  shall  not  be  greater  than  those  on  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  same  article.  This  means  that 
the  charges  for  a  less-than-carload  shipment  should  never 
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exceed  those  on  a  carload.  Frequently  this  fact  is  over- 
looked in  making  L.  C.  L.  shipments.  For  example, 
13,000  pomids  of  machinery  from  Willoughby,  Ohio,  to 
Ft.  Madison,  Iowa,  were  billed  at  the  less-than-carload 
rate  of  58.5  cents,  making  the  charges  $76.05.  By  using 
the  carload  rate,  26.5  cents  per  hmidred  and  a  minimnTn 
of  24,000  pounds,  the  charges  would  have  been  $63.60 — a 
saving  of  $12.45. 

Sometimes  the  difference  between  the  carload  and  less- 
than-carload  rates  is  so  great  that  even  though  the 
weight  of  the  shipment  is  but  a  third  of  the  carload  nuni- 
mum  it  is  cheaper  to  bill  as  a  full  carload  shipment. 

Nor  does  the  rule  apply  merely  to  carload  shipments 
as  the  maximum.  In  the  Illinois  classification,  for  ex- 
ample, certain  stoves,  0.  R.,  are  third  class,  but  in  lots 
of  12,000  pounds  they  are  fourth  class,  while  in  carloads, 
fifth  class.  All  less-than-carload  shipments  of  these 
stoves  are  subject  to  a  maximum  charge  equal  to  12,000 
pounds  at  fourth  class. 

4.    Local  and  Thbough  Bates 

Before  the  passage  of  the  Hepburn  Act  the  rule  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  declared  that  when- 
ever the  sum  of  two  or  more  local  rates  made  the  charges 
less  than  the  published  through  rate,  the  sum  of  the  locals 
applied.  Tliis  often  gave  the  wide-awake  traffic  man- 
ager opportunity  to  secure  better  rates  than  his  com- 
petitor. The  Commission  has  ruled  that  under  the  new 
law,  the  through  rate,  irrespective  of  the  sum  of  locals, 
is  the  only  legally  published  rate.  This  ruling  has  greatly 
reduced  the  chances  for  securing  advantages,  but  the 
opportunity  for  securing  benefit  of  the  sum  of  the  local 
rates  is  not  entirely  done  away  with.  It  does,  however, 
require  greater  skill  to  secure  the  benefits.    For  most 
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long  htLvJs — and  these  are  nsnallj  the  onlr  ones  on  wliidi 
the  sum  of  the  locals  can  be  figured — there  are  two  or 
more  competing  routes.  Frequently  there  is  some  junc- 
tion point  via  which  the  through  rate  does  not  applr. 
If  the  shipment  is  sent  through  this  junction  the  sum  of 
the  locals  must  be  used,  since  there  is  no  other  rate.  In 
such  cases,  it  is  better,  however,  to  request  the  railroad 
traffic  departments  interested  to  reduce  the  published 
through  rate  to  the  sum  of  the  locals.  Most  railroads 
will  co-operate  as  soon  as  the  matter  is  brought  to  their 
attention. 

The  through  rate  is  the  legal  rate  and  as  such  must  be 
paid,  but  in  most  cases  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Com- 
mission will  award  reparation  on  the  basis  of  the  sum 
of  the  locals.  Bule  56-b  of  Tariff  Circular  IS-A  is  quoted 
below,  as  setting  out  the  stand  of  the  Commission : 

Many  informal  complaints  are  received  in  connection  with 
regularly  established  through  rates  or  fares  which  are  in  excesi 
of  the  sum  of  the  intermediate  rates  or  Izres  between  the  same 
points.  The  Commission  has  no  authority  to  change  or  fix  a  rate 
or  fare  except  after  full  hearing.  It  is  believed  to  be  proper  for 
the  Commission  to  say  that  if  called  upon  to  formally  pass  upon 
a  case  of  this  nature  it  would  be  its  policy  to  consider  the  througl\ 
rate  or  fare  which  is  higher  than  the  sum  of  the  intermediate 
rates  or  fares  between  the  same  points  as  prima  facie  unreason- 
able and  that  the  burden  of  proof  would  be  upon  the  carrier  to 
defend  such  higher  through  rate  or  fare. 

Note. — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  section  4  of  the 
Act,  as  amended,  prohibits  a  through  rate  or  fare  that  exceeds 
the  sum  of  the  intermediate  rates  or  fares  that  are  subject  to  the 
Act  The  term  *' intermediate  rates"  as  used  in  said  section  is 
interpreted  to  mean  the  straightaway  or  direct-haul  rates  or 
fares,  and  not  to  include  any  back-haul  charge. 

Besides  tbe  above  rule,  the  principle  has  been  upheld 
is  a  long  line  of  individual  cases. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  dreams 
stances  in  some  cases  may  be  such  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  uphold  an  adjustment  of 
rates  which  makes  a  through  rate  in  excess  of  the  sum 
of  the  locals.  From  Randolph  Lumber  Company  ▼& 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.,  14  L  C.  C.  338,  339,  we  quote: 

It  may,  m  exceptional  casesi  happen  that  the  throu{^  rata 
may  properly  be  even  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  locals*  but  if 
rates  were  to  be  established  d$  novo  upon  correct  principles,  it 
would  generally  be  less. 

The  attitude  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission 
relative  to  the  use  of  combinations  of  locals  will  be  appre- 
ciated after  a  study  of  Conference  Ruling  No.  220  (g).® 
The  Commission  holds  to  the  view  that  the  law  does  not 
permit  the  use  of  any  rate  or  fare  except  that  contained 
in  a  lawful  tariff  that  is  applicable  via  the  line,  route,  and 
gateway  over  and  through  which  the  shipment  moves. 
It  is  held  that  the  lawful  rate  or  tariff  for  a  through 
shipment  is  the  through  rate  or  fare,  wherever  such 
through  rate  or  fare  exists,  even  though  a  combination 
makes  a  lower  rate  or  fare.  In  a  general  order  of  the 
Conmiission,  carriers  have  been  given  permission  to 
reduce  on  one  day's  notice  a  joint  conmiodity  or  class 
rate  where  it  exceeds  the  sum  of  intermediate  rates. 

Through  rates  are  not  published  between  all  points^ 
and  under  these  circumstances  the  sum  of  the  locals  must 
apply.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  possible  to  figure  differ- 
ent rates  on  different  junctions  even  on  the  same  route. 
To  illustrate:  the  charges  on  a  carload  shipment  from 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Bock  Island,  HL,  by  the  M.  &  O., 
care  of  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  at  East  St.  Louis  were  assessed 
on  the  basis  of  the  rate  to  East  St.  Louis  plus  the  local 
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rate  f r<»n  there  to  Bock  Island  By  using  the  rate  from 
Memphis  to  Cairo  and  the  through  rate  from  Cairo  to 
Boek  Island,  the  charges  on  the  car  were  reduced  $9.14. 

Frequently  a  saving  in  rates  is  only  apparent,  not  real. 
For  example,  in  Iowa,  as  in  many  other  places,  rates  are 
based  on  the  actual  number  of  miles  the  shipment  is 
hauled.  Instances  may  be  found  where  the  rate  via  one 
junction-point  is  a  trifle  lower  than  that  via  another, 
but  at  the  first  junction  point  there  is  a  transfer  charge 
of  from  three  to  five  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  while 
at  the  other  there  is  none.  This  extra  charge  may  more 
than  offset  the  difference  in  rates,  and  must  always  be 
considered  in  routing  shipments.  Freight  agents  are  in 
a  position  to  supply  information  concerning  these  trans- 
fer charges. 

5.    Mixed  Cabloads 

Whether  carriers  should  permit  the  mixing  of  two  or 
more  different  commodities  in  the  same  car  under  a  car- 
load rate  is  a  question  of  long  standing.  The  Official 
Classification  authorizes  the  practice  in  a  general  rule, 
while  the  Western  and  Southern  permit  it  only  when 
goods  must  be  shipped  together  because  of  commercial 
conditions.  Both  the  practice  of  mixing  and  that  of  re- 
fusing to  allow  mixing  of  carloads  has  been  upheld  by 
the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  on  the  grounds 
that  any  change  would  upset  commercial  conditions  oi 
long  standing.  The  item  must  be  watched  with  the  great- 
est care  at  stations  where  two  or  three  classifications  are 
used.  Bill  clerks  often  overlook  this  rule  of  the  Official 
Classification  and  assess  charges  separately  on  the  vari- 
ous articles  shipped  in  a  mixed  carload  lot.  The  shipper 
must  protect  himself  against  this  possibility. 

A  manufacturer  at  a  Mississippi  River  point  loaded  a 
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car  for  Indianapolis  consisting  of  one-half  of  agricnl- 
tural  implements  and  the  other  half  pleasure  vehicles. 
Agricultural  implements  took  fifth  class  with  a  minimnm 
of  20|000  pounds  for  a  standard  car,  while  pleasure  vehi- 
cles took  third  class  with  a  10|000-pound  minimnm. 
When  the  freight  bill  was  received,  freight  charges  were 
assessed  on  the  implements  as  one  carload  and  on  the 
vehicles  as  another,  instead  of  on  the  actual  weight  of 
both  articles  (it  being  more  than  10,000  pounds)  at  the 
vehicle  rate.  The  total  charges  were  $100  instead  of 
exactly  one-half  that  amount.  The  rule  governing  such 
shipments  declares  that  the  entire  shipment  shall  be  billed 
at  the  rate  for  the  highest  classed  conmiodity  and  at  the 
minimum  applying  in  connection  with  it,  unless  the  actual 
weight  is  greater,  in  which  case  the  actual  weight  is  used. 
A  carload  of  surrey  bodies  and  seats  was  shipped  from 
Moline,  Illinois,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  bodies  were 
billed  10,000  pounds  at  the  Rule-25  rate  of  thirty-seven 
and  one-tenth  cents,  and  the  seats,  which  in  straight  car- 
load lots  took  fifth  class,  were  billed  as  a  less-than-carload 
shipment  of  3,600  pounds  at  second  class,  or  forty-three 
and  seven-tenths  cents.  As  the  total  weight  of  the  bodies 
and  seats  together  did  not  amount  to  10,000  pounds,  the 
full  $15.73  assessed  on  the  seats  was  an  overcharge. 

6.    Shobtened  Routes 

In  order  to  shorten  their  running  time  between  cities, 
in  order  to  reach  some  important  shipping  center,  or  to 
increase  their  traffic  by  entering  new  territories,  railways 
frequently  build  short  cuts,  buy  or  lease  smaller  lines,  or 
make  extensions.  In  this  way  the  distance  between  many 
towns  and  cities  has  been  shortened,  and  whenever  a 
distance  tariff  and  actual  distance  is  used,  the  rates  are 
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reduced  Traffic  managersi  however,  frequently  over- 
look the  shortened  route  when  figuring  rates,  especially 
if  the  change  occurs  at  some  distant  point. 

When  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  inaugurated  fast  passen- 
ger service  between  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  it  built  a 
new  line  between  Davenport  and  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  This 
affected  the  rates  from  Davenport  to  several  points 
southwest  thereof.  Just  what  effect  this  had  on  the  rates 
can  be  shown  by  considering  a  carload  of  lumber  from 
Davenport  to  Seymour,  Iowa.  The  distance  over  the  old 
round-about  route  via  Oxford  Junction  and  Marion  was 
225  miles  with  a  nine-cent  rate.  By  the  short  cut  it  was 
only  154  miles  and  the  rate  was  seven  and  a  half  cents. 
It  usually  takes  a  rate  clerk  some  little  time  to  become 
adjusted  to  such  changes  as  these,  and  unless  the  shipper 
is  awake  to  the  situation,  overcharges  are  occurring  in 
the  meantime. 

7.    Exception  Sheets  and  Commodity  Tariffs 

The  ** exception  sheet'*  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  for 
overcharges.  Complicated  and  voluminous  though  it 
sometimes  is,  the  possibilities  of  saving  are  so  great  that 
a  mastery  of  it  is  essential.  The  Southern  Classification, 
for  example,  contains  something  like  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  pages  followed  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
pages  of  exceptions  applying  to  various  kinds  of  traffic, 
either  entirely  within  a  single  state  or  for  particular 
junction  points  or  other  cities.  Exceptions  also  apply  on 
through  traffic  passing  over  more  than  one  railroad  or  on 
local  traffic  on  a  single  road  and  even  on  only  one  divi- 
sion  of  a  road.  Moreover,  these  exceptions  govern  only 
when  specifically  provided  for  in  the  tariff. 

Exception  sheets  are  issued  by  most  of  the  railroad 
associations  or  committees.    The  Western  Trunk  Line 
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Committee  issues  one  applying  on  traffic  originating  in 
Official  Classification  Territory  and  another  on  business, 
roughly  speaking,  within  the  states  of  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
parts  of  the  Dakotas.  The  committees  for  regn^l&ting 
traffic  to  the  Southwestern  States  have  their  own  excep- 
tions. Besides  all  these,  many  railroads  issue  their  own 
exceptions,  rules,  and  regulations. 

No  shipper  can  be  sure  that  he  has  secured  the  lowest 
rate  until  he  has  referred  to  the  exception  sheet.  A  few 
cases  will  show  how  these  exceptions  affect  freight 
charges.  An  Iowa  wagon  manufacturer  made  carload 
shipments  which  were  billed  according  to  the  Western 
Classification  at  Class  ^^A"  with  a  minimum  of  24,000 
pounds.  The  Western  Trunk  Line  Exceptions  which 
were  applicable,  provided  for  Class  **A''  with  a  20,000 
minimum — ^the  same  rate  but  a  reduced  minimum.  The 
result  was  that  the  shipments  were  overcharged  from 
1,000  to  4,000  pounds,  the  differences  between  actual 
weight  and  the  wrongly  applied  minimum  of  24,000 
pounds. 

A  hardware  store  in  central  Illinois  received  several 
carload  shipments  of  wire  fencing  from  Waukegan. 
These  were  charged  at  a  commodity  rate  of  twelve  cents. 
The  Western  Tnmk  Line  Exceptions  provided,  however, 
that  **fence  wire  and  wire  fencing '*  shall  take  **wire 
rates."  Since  the  wire  rate  was  only  nine  cents,  each 
shipment  had  been  overcharged  about  $10. 

The  case  of  classifying  rake,  hoe,  and  fork  handles  as 
** Agricultural  Implement  Wood,  in  the  white,'*  already 
referred  to,  is  another  good  illustration. 

The  matter  of  commodity  tariffs  is  too  complicated 
to  do  much  with  in  this  treatise,  but  it  seems  only  right  to 
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say  that  their  name  is  legion  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  them  is  essential  to  securing  the  best  rates.  A  traffic 
manager  cannot  become  too  well  versed  in  commodity 
tariffs.  They  are  a  continual  opportunity  for  fruitful 
study. 

The  foregoing  instances  are  not  given  as  the  only  mis- 
cellaneous means  of  reducing  freight  charges  to  a  mini- 
mum. Far  from  it !  It  would  be  impossible  to  cover  this 
field  entirely,  and  if  it  could  be  done,  there  would  prob- 
ably be  new  situations  developed  tomorrow. 

The  author  desires  to  repeat  that  what  has  been  said 
is  intended  to  be  used  only  as  typical  of  what  the  compe- 
tent traffic  man  may  find,  rather  than  as  showing  exact 
conditions. 


CHAPTER  V 

SUMMABT 

The  student  must  not  get  the  impression  from 
treatise  that  there  is  an  overcharge  hidden  in  every 
freight  bill.  Many  uninformed  shippers  seem  to  think  so, 
and  accuse  the  railroad  companies  of  being  robbers,  etc 
This  is  entirely  wrong.  The  railroads  do  not  overcharge 
purposely,  but  with  the  great  amount  of  business  they 
have  to  handle,  often  in  a  limited  time,  and  with  the  kind 
of  help  they  have  to  hire  in  many  cases,  the  number  of 
overcharges  is  not  very  great.  In  fact,  it  is  often  sur- 
prising that  there  are  not  more.  Hundreds  of  freight 
bills  are  correct  where  one  is  overcharged;  yet  the 
instances  where  overcharges  do  occur  are  sufficiently 
nmnerous  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  freight  matters 
extremely  profitable. 

The  foregoing  treatise  has  discussed  the  following 
points:  (1)  The  necessity  of  packing  freight  with  a 
two-fold  point  of  view,  namely,  that  of  securing  the  low- 
est rate  and  that  of  eliminating  as  much  dead  weight  as 
possible;  (2)  the  importance  of  a  proper  description  of 
goods  in  order  to  secure  the  lowest  classification;  (3) 
the  need  of  watching  weights,  both  actual  and  minimum, 
and;  (4)  the  importance  of  looking  out  for  miscellaneous 
means  for  reducing  freight  charges. 

The  discussion  of  these  points  should  give  the  reader 

a  clear  idea  of  how  thorough  ought  to  be  a  shipper's 
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knowledge  of  freight  matters,  and  it  should  also  enable 
the  reader  to  work  out  for  his  own  line  of  business  a 
very  satisfactory  basis  for  reducing  freight  charges  to  a 
TninJTnuTn. 

The  shipper  or  the  receiver  of  freight  should  exercise 
the  same  diligence  in  the  handling  of  his  traflSc  that  he 
does  in  the  management  of  the  other  departments  of  his 
business.  The  manufacturer  when  he  desires  to  secure 
material  does  not  place  his  order  with  any  firm  that  he 
happens  to  know  about  in  the  particular  line,  but  makes 
careful  investigation  to  see  where  he  can  get  the  mate- 
rial which  will  best  serve  his  purpose.  When  bills  are 
received  he  does  not  pay  them  until  they  have  been  passed 
on  by  those  in  his  employ  whose  duty  it  is  to  know  that 
they  are  correct.  The  foregoing  pages  have  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  there  is  certainly  as  much  need  for  care 
in  the  handling  of  freight  as  in  any  other  branch  of 
business. 

In  dosingy  the  author  wishes  to  repeat  what  has  already 
been  suggested  that  it  is  not  intended  that  information 
given  in  this  treatise  should  be  considered  as  ^'current 
information."  The  classification,  the  tariff,  or  other  pub- 
lication of  the  carrier  in  effect  at  the  time  that  a  shipment 
moves  is  the  only  official  source  of  information.  The  various 
examples  that  have  been  given  will  amply  serve  to  show 
the  necessity  of  studying  the  traffic  problems  from  all 
angles.  While  the  rating  or  rule  applicable  in  connection 
with  some  shipment  cited  in  this  treatise  may  have  been 
changed  at  the  time  the  reader  is  studying  it,  he  will  gen- 
erally be  able  to  find  many  matters  in  his  own  case  that  will 
require  a  careful  study. 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

These  qaestions  are  for  the  reader  to  ase  in  teatint 
his  knowledge  of  the  assignmeDt.  The  answers  shoold 
be  written  out,  but  are  not  to  be  sent  to  the  Uniyendty. 

1.  In  what  important  ways  can  freight  charges  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  f 

2.  Name  four  things  which  must  be  considered  in  paddng 
freight  for  shipment, 

3.  How  can  one  best  learn  what  style  of  packing  will  aeeare 
the  lowest  classification  f 

4.  Give  one  reason  for  the  practice  of  placing  the  same  com- 
modity in  different  classes  according  to  the  style  of  package 
used. 

5.  Cite  two  cases  in  which  the  same  goods  take  different  rates 
when  in  different  packages.  Cite  two  cases  when  the  rate  is 
the  same  irrespective  of  the  style  of  package. 

6.  Name  three  ways,  any  of  which  might  be  used  to  reduce 
the  bulk  of  a  freight  shipment. 

7.  What  do  the  terms  *'S.  U./'  **K.  D./'  and  ''Nested" 
meanf    Explain  fully. 

8.  Does  the  size  of  a  package  ever  make  any  difference  as 
to  the  classification  of  it  t 

9.  What  measures  have  carriers  been  compelled  to  take  to 
protect  themselves  against  undue  number  of  damage  claims  on 
certain  kinds  of  shipments  which  are  easily  damaged  f 

10.  IIow  can  excessive  freight  charges  result  from  packing 
more  than  one  commodity  in  the  same  package  t  Are  excep- 
tions made  on  some  goods?    Mention  one  example. 

11.  What  is  a  danger  that  must  be  guarded  against  in  ship- 
ping old  or  worn-out  articles? 

12.  Show,  by  citing  a  concrete  case,  why  it  is  especially 
important  to  study  classifications  in  packing  freight  which  moves 
from  one  classification  territory  to  another. 
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18«    Sum  np  briefly  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  packing 
freight  to  secure  the  lowest  classification. 

14.  Why  is  a  consideration  of  the  weight  of  a  container  im- 
portant t 

15.  State  eight  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the 
dead  weight  of  a  shipment. 

16.  Is  it  possible  to  lay  down  any  definite  rule  for  packing  all 
freight  shipments  T    Why  T 

17.  Name  the  three  important  classifications  and  in  a  general 
way  describe  their  territories. 

18.  What  tariff  publications  must  be  studied  in  conjunction 
with  the  classifications  t    Why  T 

19.  Is  it  possible  to  describe  a  shipment  honestly  in  more  than 
one  way  T    Illustrate. 

20.  How  should  freight  be  described  in  the  bill  of  lading  t 

21.  Cite  five  cases  of  insufficient  description  and  five  eases  of 
improper  description. 

22.  Why  is  ^'5  Sacks  of  Coffee '^  an  insufficient  description  of 
a  shipment  of  coffee  T 

23.  Why  should  shipments  not  be  billed  by  a  mere  enumera- 
tion of  the  different  parts  f 

24.  Cite  a  case  in  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  specify 
the  separate  parts  of  a  shipment. 

25.  When  the  separate  parts  of  a  shipment  take  different 
rates,  what  is  necessary  in  addition  to  enumerating  these  parts  f 

26.  Why  should  abbreviations  and  ditto  marks  be  used  dis- 
criminately  t 

27.  Name  some  classes  of  returned  shipments  which  take 
lower  rates  than  when  originally  shipped. 

28.  What  are  some  points  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
describing  freight  for  shipment  f 

29.  What  bearing  has  the  weight  of  shipment  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  minimum  freight  charges  t 

30.  What  is  the  ordinary  method  of  determining  the  weight 
of  a  carload  shipment  of  freight,  and  why  does  it  permit  of  error  t 

31.  State  three  possibilities  for  overcharge  due  to  excessive 
weight  of  a  carload  shipment. 
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32.  Explain  and  iliuatrate  how  excessive  freight  chargaa 
may  result  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  ndta 
prescribing  minimum  weights  for  cars  of  various  oapaeities  and 
lengths. 

33.  What  effect  have  the  length  and  height  of  a  ear  on 
freight  charges? 

34.  Explain  another  source  of  overcharge  in  the  weight  of 
a  carload  shipment. 

35.  Why  is  it  important  to  give  close  attention  to  supple- 
ments to  freight  tariffs  f 

36.  What  is  the  maximum  charge  for  any  less-than-carload 
lot,  and  how  can  this  be  used  to  reduce  freight  charges? 

37.  May  there  be  instances  where  the  through  rates  are 
properly  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  the  locals? 

38.  How  might  excessive  charges  be  assessed  on  a  shipment 
moving  from  one  point  to  another  when  no  through  rates  are 
published  between  same? 

39.  What  opportunity  for  overcharge  do  mixed  carload 
shipments  afford? 

40.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  exception  sheet? 
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INTRODUCTION 

Before  the  rates  in  any  tariff  can  legally  be  applied  to 
the  movement  of  freight,  the  tariff  must  be  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Consequently,  the  file 
maintained  by  the  Commission  contains  a  copy  of  every 
tariff  applying  on  interstate  business  moving  in  this  country. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  over  400,000  current  tariffs 
filed  with  the  Commission.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
compile  and  publish  any  kind  of  schedule  showing  all  these 
tariffs. 

Kinds  of  Tariffs.  From  the  publishing  point  of  view, 
tariffs  can  be  divided  into  two  general  classes:  (1)  road 
issues  and  (2)  agency  issues.  The  road  issues  are  either 
local  or  joint,  that  is,  published  by  a  carrier  for  its  sole  use, 
or  in  connection  with  other  roads.  The  agency  tariffs 
are  published  for  the  carriers  by  agents,  to  whom  the 
railroads  have  given  authority  to  publish  and  file  their 
tariffs.  The  niunber  and  scope  of  the  agents'  publications 
have  been  gradually  on  the  increase.  While  it  would  be 
little  short  of  impossible  to  show  in  any  one  publication 
a  list  of  all  the  ts^riffs,  it  is  possible  to  indicate  the  general 
application  of  the  more  important  agency  tariffs. 

In  preparing  a  guide  for  the  application  of  tariffs,  the 
agency  tariffs  were  selected,  not  only  because  they  are 
fewer  in  number  than  the  road  issues,  but  also  for  the  reason 
that  their  application  is  much  broader,  that  is,  an  agency 
tariff  generally  covers  more  territory  than  a  road  issue. 
By  in£cating  the  application  of  the  agency  tariffs  a  large 
portion  of  the  traffic  of  the  country  is  covered. 

It  is  possible  to  give  fairly  definite  information  about 
the  application  of  agency  tsuriffs,  because  it  is^  generally 
true  that  what  is  known  as  the  "series"  plan  is  used  in 
nmnbering  agency  publications.  By  this  we  mean  that 
a  tariff  is  given  a  number  which,  with  a  letter  before  or 
after  it,  is  continued  with  each  reissue.  For  example, 
suppose  that  the  first  issue  of  an  agency  tariff  is  50.    This 


tariff  when  reissued  would  become  50-A,  while  this  in  turn, 
when  reissued,  would  become  50-B.  By  such  an  arrange- 
ment it  is  comparatively  easy  to  locate  definitely  the  ae- 
sired  tariff.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
certain  of  the  agency  tariffs  are  not  designated  by  series 
numbers,  but  by  a  new  nmnber  with  each  reissue.  In  the 
description  of  the  various  tariffs  given  in  this  publication, 
a  dagger  (f)  indicates  those  tariffs  which  are  not  designated 
by  a  series  nmnber. 

The  Distribution  of  Agency  Tariffs.  The  distribu- 
tion of  agency  issues  is  accomplished  thru  the  office  of  the 
issuing  agent.    The  tariffs  may  be  procured  in  two  ways: 

1.  By  direct  application  to  the  association 

2.  By  appUcation  to  one  of  the  railroads 

In  the  first  instance  a  request  should  be  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  association,  while  in  the  second  it  should 
be  sent  to  the  freight  traffic  department  of  the  railroad. 
The  request  for  tanffs  should  be  written  on  commercial 
letterheads  bearing  the  occupation,  name,  and  address 
of  the  applicant.  Wholesale  requests  should  never  be 
made.  Requests  should  be  confined  to  specific  issues  in 
which  one  has  an  interest,  as  there  are  many  tariffs  issued 
by  freight  agents  which  in  no  way  interest  the  shipping 
public  as  a  whole.  The  railroads  will  generally  supply 
tariffs  where  actual  need  is  clearly  shown. 

Territory  Covered  by  Agents.  The  Atlas  of  Railway 
Traffic  Maps,  which  constitutes  part  of  the  course  in  Traffic 
Management,  will  be  of  valuable  assistance  in  determining 
the  temtorial  outline  of  many  of  the  tariff-issuing  associa- 
tions. Map  1 ,  for  example,  shows  the  boundaries  of  the  three 
interstate  classification  territories,  and  of  Western  Trunk 
Line  Committee  Territory,  the  Southwestern  Tariff  Com- 
mittee Territory,  and  the  Southeastern  Freight  Association 
Territory. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  an  agency 
publishing  tariffs  for  the  carriers  in  any  given  territory 
confines  itself  strictly  to  that  territory.  For  example, 
one  of  the  maps  shows  the  boundary  line  of  Central  Freight 
Association  Territory.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Central  Freight  Association  Tariff  Bureau  publishes  tariffs 
applying  between  points  in  Central  Freight  Association 
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Tenitofy  onty.  It  also  publishes  tariffs  from  Central 
Freight  Association  Territory  to  points  outside  that  terri- 
tory. Other  associations  likewise  publish  tarififs  applying 
from  their  own  territory  to  other  territories.  The  publi- 
cation of  tariffs  by  an  agency  from  outside  points  to  points 
in  its  own  territory,  while  common  enough,  is  not  as  frequent. 
In  other  words,  an  agency  may  use  its  territory  as  origin 
territory  for  rates  to  outside  points  as  well  as  destination 
territory  for  rates  from  other  points,  tho  the  latter  use  is 
not  as  common  as  the  former. 

DiTisions  of  this  Book.  In  order  to  indicate  clearly 
all  the  details  of  the  appUcation  of  agency  tariffs,  this  book 
is  divided  into  four  sections,  as  follows : 

1.  Following  this  introduction  there  is  a  description  of 
the  territories  into  which  the  country  is  divided  for  the 
purpose  of  this  voliune. 

2.  Then  follows  the  body  of  the  book,  a  Ust  of  the  tariffs 
published  by  the  principal  tariff-publishing  agencies.  The 
agencies  follow  each  other  in  alphabetical  order,  and  under 
each  agency  the  tariffs  are  arranged  in  nmnerical  order. 

3.  A  list  of  the  abbreviations  used  in  the  index  follows. 
This  saves  very  much  space  because  the  names  of  the  tariff- 
publishing  agencies  are  long  and  are  repeated  frequently. 

4.  The  index  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  voliune. 

Purpose  of  This  Volume.  This  arrangement  provides 
a  simple  and  effective  method  of  determining  what  tariff 
applies  on  certain  specific  traiSc,  provided  that  the  traj£c 
moves  on  rates  published  in  agency  tariffs.  The  tariff 
numbers  that  may  apply  are  given  in  the  index  and  more 
complete  descriptions  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  book 
where  the  list  of  tariffs  issued  by  each  agency  appears. 
In  each  case,  however,  the  actual  tariff  must  be  consulted, 
as  restrictions  to  the  appUcation  of  the  tariff,  contained 
in  the  body  of  the  tariff  itself,  may  make  it  impossible  to 
use  that  tariff  in  connection  with  other  tariffs. 

Purpose  of  the  Index.  The  index  which  follows  the  list 
of  tariffs  has  a  twofold  purpose : 

1.  To  furnish  a  means  of  locating  a  tariff. 

2.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  any  single  agency's 
activities. 


>: 


Thus,  one  would  ordinarily  expect  that  rates  from  C.F. A. 
Territory  to  C.F.A.  Territory  would  be  contained  only  in 
tariffs  published  by  the  Central  Freight  Association  Tariff 
Bureau.  But  on  referring  to  page  125  of  the  index  we 
find  that,  while  this  is  mainly  true  for  the  class  rates. 
specific  commodity  tariffs  in  this  territory  are  published 
by  a  nimiber  of  agencies.  On  examination  we  find  that 
the  tariffs  published  by  the  outside  agencies  apply  from 
or  to  points  on  or  near  the  boundaries  of  C.F.A.  Territory, 
and  not  entirely  within  the  territory  itself,  or  that  the 
application  between  points  in  C.F.A.  Territory  is  only 
a  part  of  the  application  of  the  tariff.  Thus  Tariff  No.  100, 
on  briquettes,  published  by  the  Southwestern  Freight 
Biu'eau,  applies  from  points  near  the  southern  boundary 
of  C.F.A.  Territory  to  points  near  the  Western  boimdary. 
The  next  tariff  published  by  an  outside  agency  is  the  one 
on  cement.  Series  No.  132.  By  referring  to  the  description 
of  this  tariff  on  page  121,  we  find  that  the  appUcation  be- 
tween C.F.A.  points  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  appUcation 
of  this  tariff,  and  that  it  covers  mainly  points  in  Western 
Trunk  Line  Territory. 

How  to  Use  the  Index.  Any  point  of  origin  on  or  near 
the  boundary  line  of  a  territory  is  considered  as  being  in 
that  territory  when  the  destination  is  in  the  same  territory. 
Thus  Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  in  Central  Freight  Associa- 
tion Territory  on  northbound  traffic  to  Milwaukee,  and 
Denver  is  in  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory  on  eastboimd 
traffic  to  Dubuque. 

When  looking  for  the  tariff  applying  on  the  movement 
of  anv  commodity,  bear  in  mind  that  your  commodity 
mav  be  included  under  another  name.  Thus  gasoline  is 
included  under  petrolemn  products  and  lard  under  pacldng 
house  products. 

First  determine  the  territory  as  described  in  the  section 
beginning  on  page  7  in  which  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
shipment  in  question  is  located. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  territories  as  described 
on  page  7  are  mere  arbitrary  divisions  established  for 
the  purpose  of  this  voliune  only,  and  do  not  necessarily 
conform  to  the  traffic  territories  of  the  same  or  similar 
names.  Thus,  Salt  Lake  City  is  considered  as  being  in 
Western  Trunk  Line  Territory  on  eastbound  traffic  to 


points  west  of  the  Illinois-Indiana  state  line.  But  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  simple  index  which  could  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  tariffs  published  by  all  agents.  Salt 
Lake  City  must  be  considered  as  being  in  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Pacific  Coast  Territory  as  used  in  this  book  and  de- 
fined on  page  7. 

Having  determined  the  origin  territory,  the  destination 
territory  should  be  similarly  determined  and  the  tariff 
number  found  by  looking  under  the  proper  "From"  and 
'To"  caption  in  the  index,  under  the  subheadings  ''Spe- 
cific Commodity,"  "General  Commodity,"  "Class  and 
Commodity,"  and  "Class." 

Examples.  Suppose  you  want  to  find  out  what  tariff 
contains  the  rate  on  oranges  from  San  Francisco  to  Toledo, 
Ohio.  The  former  is  in  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific 
Coast  Territory,  while  the  latter  is  in  Central  Freight 
Association  Territory. 

By  referring  to  the  Index,  under  the  heading  "From  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  Territory  to  Central  Freight 
Association  Territory,"  on  page  133,  we  do  not  find  any 
specific  commodity  tariff  on  oranges  or  even  on  fruit. 

Looking  under  the  subtitle  "General  Commodity,"  we 
find  Series  No.  30  issued  by  the  Transcontinental  Frei^t 
Bureau.  Referring  to  the  description  of  this  tariff  on 
page  105,  we  see  immediately  that  it  applies  only  on  im- 
ports. 

So  we  look  under  the  subheading  "Class  and  Com- 
modity," which  refers  to  page  104.  Turning  to  this  page, 
and  comparing  Tariff  Series  Nos.  2  and  3,  we  find  that  the 
former  appUes  from  northern  points  while  the  latter  applies 
from  southern  points,  including  points  in  California.  There- 
fore, if  there  is  a  commodity  rate  on  oranges  from  San 
Francisco  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  it  will  be  found  in  Tariff  Series 
No.  3,  issued  by  the  Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau. 

Suppose  we  want  the  nmnber  of  the  tariff  containing 
the  class  rates  from  East  Dubuque,  111.,  to  Dayton,  Ohio. 
East  Dubuque  is  near  the  western  boundary  of  Central 
Freight  Association  Territory,  and  the  direction  of  the 
traffic  is  toward  Central  Freight  Association  Territory. 
Moreover,  it  is  within  the  outline  of  Central  Freight  Asso- 
ciation Territory  as  bounded  by  the  red  Une  on  Map  No.  2 


of  the  Atlas.  Dayton  is  entirely  within  Central  Freight 
Association  Territory.  We  will  therefore  look  under  the 
subhead  ''Class"  appearing  imder  the  heading  "From 
Central  Freight  Association  Territory  to  Central  Freight 
Association  Territory"  on  page  12^.  Here  we  find  a 
number  of  tariffs,  but  as  they  are  all  located  near  each  other 
it  will  be  simple  to  determine  the  correct  one. 

We  eliminate  No.  169,  on  page  34,  because  East  Du- 
buque is  not  in  the  origin  territory  covered.  We  pass  over 
No.  177  on  the  next  page  for  the  same  reason.  No.  207 
on  page  37  does  not  apply,  because,  while  all  the  points 
on  the  one  hand  are  Central  Freight  Association  Territory 
points,  the  points  on  the  other  hand  are  Wisconsin  points. 
No.  219  on  page  38  is  westboimd,  but  No.  221,  the  next 
on  the  list,  is  the  tariff  we  are  looking  for,  as  a  glance  at 
its  territorial  application  indicates. 


DESCRIPTION   OF   TERRITORIES 


List  of  Territories.  For  convenience  in  indexing  the 
tariffs  listed  in  this  volume,  the  country  has  been  divided 
into  six  arbitrary  territories,  as  follows: 

1.  Central  Freight  Association  Territory 

2.  Eastern  Territory 

3.  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  Territory 

4.  Southeastern  Territory 

5.  Southwestern  Territory 

6.  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory 

These  territories  are  geographical,  and  the  names  are  self- 
descriptive.  The  state  boundaries,  with  the  exception  of 
the  four  arbitrary  division  lines  described  below,  are  used 
as  boundaries  of  these  territories: 

1.  The  Western  Termini  Points 

2.  The  Virginia  Gateways 

3.  The  Chicago-Peoria-St.  Louis  line 

4.  The  Colorado  Common  Points 

The  Western  Termini.  This  line  corresponds  with  the 
boimdary  line  between  C.F.A.  Territory  and  Tnmk  line 
Territory,  extending  from  Buffalo,  thru  Pittsburgh,  to 
Huntington. 

The  Virginia  Oateways.  These  form  the  boundary 
line  between  Tnmk  Line  Territory  and  Southeastern  Terri- 
tory. The  boundary  line,  as  used  in  the  index  to  this 
voliune,  extends  from  Roanoke,  thru  Richmond,  to  Norfolk. 

The  Chicago-Peoria-St.  Louis  Line.  This  corre- 
sponds with  the  Western  Boundary  of  Official  Classification 
Territory  as  shown  in  Map  No.  1  of  the  Atlas. 

Colorado  Common  Points.  These  points  as  here 
understood  are  on  a  line  drawn  from  Cheyenne,  thru 
Denver  and  Pueblo,  to  Trinidad. 

Boundary  of  Eastern  Territory.  Eastern  Territory 
as  used  in  the  Index,  comprises  all  the  New  England  States, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  the 


greater  part  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virt^nia. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  International  boundary  Line,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Vii^inia  Gateways,  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  boundary  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  Western 
Termini. 

Central  Freight  Association  Territory.  This  terri- 
tory takes  in  all  of  Southern  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
and  parts  of  Ontario,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  and  Illinois.  Points  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, and  Kentucky,  on  or  near  the  boundary,  are  sometimes 
considered  as  being  in  this  territory,  depending  upon  the 
length  and  direction  of  the  haul. 

Southeastern  Territory.  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  and  a  part  of  Virdnia  and  Louisiana  are  m- 
eluded  in  this  territory.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Ohio  River, 
the  Southern  and  Southwestern  boundary  of  West  Virginia, 
the  Virginia  Gateways  as  defined  above,  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  Gu&  of  Mexico,  and  the  Mississippi  River.  Points  in 
Cuba  are  also  considered  as  being  in  Southeastern  Territory. 

Western  Trunk  Line  Territory.  This  contains  all  of 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  a  part  of  Illinois  and 
Colorado.  It  is  bounded  by  Canada  on  the  north,  C.F.A. 
Territory  on  the  East,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  New 
Mexico  on  the  South,  the  Colorado  Common  Points  as 
defined  above,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  on  the  West. 

Southwestern  Territory.  This  comprises  all  of  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  that  portion  of  Louisiana  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Rooky  Mountain  and  Paciflo  Coast  Territory.  This 
comprises  the  rest  of  the  country,  lying  west  of  the  eastern 
boimdary  line  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico, 
and  the  Colorado  Common  Points. 

Foreign  Territories.  In  addition  to  the  above  terri- 
tories in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  are  in- 
cluded because  the  tariffs  issued  by  the  agents  in  this 
coimtry  include  many  rates  to  and  from  these  coimtries. 


LIST  OF  TARIFFS 
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ATLunA  nnoBT  tabut  Bmuun,  atlaiita,  oa. 


DB8CRIFTI0N  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Ezoopt  M  noted) 


yjimn  j^|^|^|t|^|^^  FIft. 


Oumtd   Qooda    (Florida   Caimod 
Goods  Tftrill) 


northern,  ■outiiom,  mnd  weetern  pointi 


OnBMit.   C.    L.    (Leodi   Cemont 


To  pointi  in  Alabunn,  Arlunsu,^  Florida,  Qooiiia, 


Ilfinoti,  Indiana,  Kentueky,  Louiaiana,  MiaMwippi, 
Miaaouri,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South  CaroHna, 
Tenneaaee,  and  Virginia 


dfloa,  Any  Quantity  (Florida  Gigar         t 

To  aottthem,  eaatem,  northern,  and  weetem  pointa 

From  FolBti  in  Alahama  and  Oaorfla 


Jflint^Joeal,  and  proportional  ratea 
ottHaaniita  OrawClay  (Crude  or 
Oroond).  C.  L.  (Clay  Tariff) 


To  pointa  in  Alabama,  Conneotieut.  Delaware,  Diatriot 
of  Columbia^  (3eoiraia,  Illinoia,  Indiana,  Kentudnr, 
Louiaiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Maaaachuaetta,  Mioa- 
Uan,  Minneeota,  Miaaouri,  New  Hampahire.  New 
Jeraey*  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennaylvaida,  Rhode 
laland,  Tenneeaee,  Vermont,  Vircinia,  Weat  Virginia, 
Wiaoonain,  and  Dominion  of  Canada 


From  ObatUnooffa,  Tenn. 


Coke    and    Coke   Breeae,   C.   L. 
(Chattanooga  CeHu  Tariff) 


To   pointa  in   Alabama,   Florida,   Georgia,    Illinda 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louiaiana,  MiaaLaaippi,  Miaaowi. 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  and  Tenneaaee 


Fhnn  Folnti  in  Alabama,  Oaorfla,  Louiaiana,  Miiiiiaippl,  and  Tonnaiaaa 


LoeaLjoint,  and  raoportional  ratea 
on  Cotton  and  &mtting  Factorv 
Produets  (Eaatem  Cotton  Qooda 
Tariff) 


To  pointa  in  O>nneoticut,  Delaware,  Diatriot  of  Column 
bia,  Maine,  Maryland,  Maaaachuaetta.  New  Hamp- 
ahire, New  Jeraey,  New  York,  Pennaylvania,  Rhode 
laland,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Weat  Virginia,  and 
Dominion  of  Canada 


Folnti  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Oaorgla,  Illinoia,  Kantoeky,  Looiaiana,  Miaiiaaippl, 
Morth  OaroUna,  South  C^arolina,  Tennauao,  and  Virginia 


LoeaLjoint,  and  proportional  ratea 
oa  Cotton  and  iCmtting  Faetory 
Prodoete  (Weatem  Cotton  Gooda 
Tteiff) 


To  pointa  in  Dominion  of  Canada,  Idaho,  Illinoia, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kanaaa,  Kentueky,  Miehigan,  Min- 
neeota, Miaaouri,  Montana.  Nebraaka,  New  Yoric, 
Ohio,  Pennaylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tenneaaee,  Weat 
Virginia,  and  Wi 


tDoaa  not  mn  in  aeriaa  number. 
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ATLAMTA  RHOBT  TABOPf  MUMMAV,  ATLAHTA,  OA. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Ezoept  M  noted) 


Wnm  PolBti  in  A1rt»ma.  Ark»iuM,  Florida,  Gkorfla,  Kentaeky,  Lo 

South  CArolina,  Tennmnwi  and  Virginia 


Joint,  loeftl,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Cotton  and  Knittinc  Factory 
Produete  (Southeastern  Cotton 
Qooda  Tariff) 


To  points  in  Alalmma,  Arkanaas,  Florida,  Qeonla. 
Kentucky,  Louinana,  Miadiaippi,  South  Carolina, 
Tenneeeee,  and  Virginia 


ftom  Polnti  in  Alabama,  Arkanaaa^Florlda,  Georgia,  Looiaiana,  Miwliiipyl,  aa4 


Cottonseed  Meal.  Cottonseed  Cake. 

t 

To  pointo  in  Connecticut,  Delaware.  District  of  Cohun- 

Cottonseed  Hulls  JEastem  Cot^ 
too  seed  Produote  Tariff) 

shire.  New  Jerwy,  New  York,  Pennsytraniay  Rhoda 

Island,    Vermont.    Virginia,    West    Virginia,    and 

Wnan  Folnti  In  Alabama,  Arkanaaa,  Florida,  Georgia.  Looiaiana,  Mlaiiiilppl,  Morth 

Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Ti 


Local, Joint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Cottonseed  ProducU  (South- 
eastern Cottonseed  Products 
Tariff) 


To  pointo  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Boath 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee 


ftom  Folnti  In  Alabama.  Arkansaa.  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mlaalaalppl,  Morth 

Carolina,  Soutn  Carolina,  and  Tf 


CottOMeed  Meal,  Cottonseed  Cake. 
Cottonseed  Hulls  (Westem  Cot^ 
Produoto  Tariff) 


To  pointo  in  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas.  Ke&toeky, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Voric,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  We«% 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Dominion  of  Canada 


From  Folnti  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina 


Joist,  local,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Fsrtiliser  and  Material  (South- 
Atlaatie  Coast  Pointo  FtartiUser 
Tteifl) 


To  pointo  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida.  Georgia, 
Illmois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  lMUssissipi»l, 
Missouri.  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South  Carofina, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia 


Wnan  Folnti  in  Alabama  and  Georgia 


LoeaL  loint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Haadlse.  Vehicle  Material 
fflaadie  and  Vehicle  Material 
Tariff) 


To  Eastern  and  Virginia  dtiee.  Carolina,  Southeastern, 
South  Atlantic  Coast  and  Minissippi  Valley  pointy 
and  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River  croenngs 


fDose  not  run  in  seriee  number. 
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AT&AIITA  nnOBT  TABOPf  BUBXAU,  ATLAHTA,  OA. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Ezeepi  m  noted) 


Wnm  Fdinti  in  A1rt»ma,  CtoorgU,  Bwitncky,  and  Tennauee 


Joint,  looel,  and  proportional  ratao 
on  lima,  C.  L.  (lime  Tariff) 

t 

To  pointa  in  Alabama,  Arkanaaa,  Florida,  Georgia, 

Miasoun,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South  Carofina, 
Tenneasee,  and  Virginia 

Dram  Fointi  in  Alahama,  Florida,  Oaorpla,  Kantoeky,  Miariaitroi,  North  Carolina,  and 

Tannaiaaa 

Tambar  and  otlier  Foreat  Produota 

t 

Topointa  in  North  Carolina,  South  CaroKaa,  and 
Virginia 

From  Folnta  in  Alabama   Flfiri^ 

la;  Ctoorgia,  Miniaaippi,  and  Tannaaaaa 

Joint,  loeaL  and  jraoportional  rates 
Tteifl) 

t 

To  Eaatem  and  l^rginia  dtiea,  interior  Eaatem  and 
New  England  potnta,  and  potnta  in  ^^nrinia,  Waat 
l^rginia,  Maryland,  and  Dominion  of  Canada 

i   Alabamai  flaoriia  Mlaiiiffmri.  and  Tannanaa 

l^imhar  and  otlier  Foteat  Produeta, 
C.  L  JjOWo  River  and  Kentucky 

t 

To  Ohio  and  MiaalMippi  River  Croaainga  and  pointa  in 
Alabama,  Kentuel^,  Miaaiwiippi,  and  Tannaaaaa 

la,  Oaorgia,  Miiiliaippj.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tannaaaaa,  and  Virginia 

,  ,      .      ,        ,             .... 

t 

To  p<nnta  in  Florida,  Greorgia,  and  South  Carolina 

on     Lumber,     Croastiea     (Port 
Lumber  Tariff) 

Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tannaiaaa,  and  Virgixiia 

(Southern  Lumber  Tariff) 

+ 

To  points  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentuoky, 
Tenneasee,  and  Virginia 

From  Folnti  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Oaorgia,  Kantueky.  Mlniarippi,  North  Carolina, 

Tannaaaaa,  and  Virginia 

C.  L.  (Weatem  Lumber  Tariff) 

t 

To  Ohio  and  MissiBsippi  river  orossincs  and  pointa  in 
Kentuckv,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Auohigan,  Idinne- 
sota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio.  Pennaylvania, 
Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and  Wiaoonain 

tDoaa  not  run  in  series  number. 
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▲nUITA  nnOBT  TlBOPf  BUBIAV,  AnUITA,  OA. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(EzMpt  Mnoltd) 


Fkom  Bmniwldk,  Oa.,  Ohartictoii,  1. 0.^FwrnMidhift  and  JaekMBvOU,  fla.,  Savaaaih, 

and  wUminfton,  N.  O. 


Joint,  loeal,  mmI  proportional  ntat 
on  Sugar  (South  Atlantic  Coaat 
Pointo  Sugar  Tariff) 


To  pointo  in  Alabama,  Aricaaaaa,  Florkb, 
Kantuckv.  North  Carolina,  South  Carottaa. 
8M,  and  Vi 


Vrom  Points  in  CJaoffyia, 


,  and  Virginia 


Commodity  ratca  (Carolina  South- 
•aatam  Bpedal  Commodity  Tar* 
iff) 


Topointo  in  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  CaioUBa. 
iVnnMwe.  and  Viiginia 


Fkom  Polnti  In  Alalwana,  Florida,  Ooorgia,  Morth  OaioUra,  Sooth  Carolina, 

and  Virginia 


Joint,  loeal,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Watarmelona,  C.  L.  (Water- 
makm  Tariff) 


To  eastern,  northern,  and  weatam  pointa 


F^om  Polnti  in  Alal>ama,  Florida.  Ctoorgia,  Kantoeky.  Loniaiana,  Morth  Carolina,  Sotttb 

Carolina,  Tannaiaaa,  and  Firginla 


Joint,  local,  and  propmtional  elaaa 
ana  commodity  rates  ^lastbound 
l^rginia  Pointa  Tariff) 


To  pointo  in  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  W4 
Virginia 


F^om  Alahama  Olty,  Annltton,  Attalla,  OhUdanbiirg,  ote.,  Ala. 


Claaa  and  commodity  ratea  (Annia- 
ton  Group  Tariff) 


To  pointo  in  Alabama.  Florida,  Georjda, 
North  Carolina,   Soitth  Carolina,  Tioi 
Virginia 


=u 


Fkom  Darand,  Junetlon  Olty,  Montorama,  Ofrlathorpo,  and  Paaehal,  Oa.,  Eoanoko,  Ala., 

Sonoia,  Oa.,  etc 


Claaa  and  commodity  ratea  (A.  B. 
A  A.  R.  R.  A  C.  of  Ga.  Ry.  Juno- 
tkm  Pointo  Tariff) 


To  pointo  in  Alabama.  Arkansas,  Florida,  1 
Lodaiana,  Misnssippi,  South  Carolina,  and  T 


F^om  Ohattanooga  and  KnosfUlo,  Tann.,  and  Dalton,  Roma,  Lindala,  Atlanta,  Athona, 

and  Aoffnata,  Qa. 


Claaa  and  commodity  ratea  (West- 
bound Tariff  A.-C.) 


To  pointo  in  Alabama, 
Louisiana.  Mississippi,  T 


Florida,  Kantueky, 
,  etc. 


tDoea  not  run  in  aeriea  number. 
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AiLAmA  nnoar  tabut  vujujlv,  atlahta,  oa. 


DBCRIPnON  OR  NAME 
OFTABIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Esoei»t  M  noted) 


Wnan  Polnti  in  Alahama,  norliU,  and  OeorrU 


Joint.  loMl,  and  pvoportioiial  dam 
and  ooBunodi^  ratct  (Wwt- 
boand  Tariff  B.  C.) 


To  Common  Pointa  in  Alabama,  Arkanaaa,  Florida, 
Kentueky,  Louisiana,  Miniari]^,  and  TennsMee 


Wnm  Mneon  and  Golambiit,  Qa.,  Opellka|Ala..  Oharlaiton,  t.  O.,  and  Ofoup  and  Jaekaon- 

▼Ule,  Fla.,  Ofoup 


Chai  and  eommodity  rataa  (Wwt- 
boond  Tariff  B.-LO 


To  local  pointa  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentueky, 
Louisiana,    Misaiaeippi,    and   Tenneasee 


ftom  Folnti  in  Oaorfla  and  TennaiMe 


Joint,  looal,  and  iwoportional  elaaa 
and  ownmndi^  rataa  (Weat- 
bouBd  Tariff  A.  L.) 


To  pointi  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  IlUnoli, 
Indiana,  Kentueky.  Louisiana,  MiaslBa^pi,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Virginia 


Wnm  Blrmlnghain,  Bolt,  Lorick,  and  Tniurille,  Ala. 


and  eommodity  ratea  (Birm- 
ingham Tariff) 


To   pointa   in    Florida.    Georfda,    Kentucky,    Nwth 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tenneaaee,  and  ^^iginia 


Pointi  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Oeonria,  Kentucky,  Morth  Carolina, 


TannowM,  and 


and  commodity  rates  (South- 
•ast«m  Carolina  Tariff) 


Topointa in  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tenneaaee,  and  Virginia 

And  Between 
Athena  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 

And 
Pointa  in  North  and  South  Carolina  aa  indicated 


From  Hawklnifille  and  Dublin,  Qa. 


Joint,  local,  and  proportional  class 
and  oommodity  rates  (Hawkins- 
▼illa-DubUn  Tariff) 


To  pointa  in  Alabama.  Arkanaaa.  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louiaiana,  Miasiaaippi.  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tenneaaee,   and   Virginia 


f^om  Chattanooga,  Tonn.,  and  Ofoup 


Mmm.^ 


Cla«  and  oommodity  rates  (Chat- 
Tariff) 


To_pointo  in  Alabama.  Florida,  Georda,  Kentuokyj 
North  Carolina,   South   Carolina,  Ten 
Virginia 


and 


fDosa  not  run  in  series  number. 


IS 


ATIAIITA  RBOBT  TAUTT  VUWMkV,  ATIAIITA.  OA. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Bzeepi  m  noted) 


Wrook  AthMM,  O*. 


Joint.  loenl.  and  proportkHud  oIsm 
and  oommodity  ntat  (Athens 
Tariff) 


To  pointe  in  Alabama,  Florida.  Qeonia,  Keaftookr. 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  TeaaeeNe,  amd 
Virsinia 


Wrook  Odlumbiu,  O*. 


ClaMand  eommodity  rates  (Cohim- 
bus  Tariff) 


To_points  in  Alabama,  Florida, 
North  Carolina.  South 
Virdnia  and  from  stations  on 
Railway  to  Columbus,  Oa. 


23 

tnd  of  Oeotgift 


Joint,  local,  and  proportional  class 
and  eommodity  rates  (KnozviUe 
Tariff) 


To  points  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Qeonia, 
North  Can^ina,  South  Carolina,  Ten: 
Virginia 


ISi 


Wnm  Pointi  In  Alabama,  Florida, 


Oeor|la|lloirth 
▼Irfliila 


Morth  Carelffia,  loath  Cwolfna, 


Joint,  local,  and  proportional  class 
aad  eommodity  rates  (Eastbound 
Interior  Points  Tariff) 


To   points   in    Connsctieut,    Delaware.   DIstriel   of 


and  Canada 


F!rom  Dalton,  Ltndala,  aad  Boma,  Oa. 


Joint,  local,  aad  proportional  class 
aad  eommodity  ratee  (Dalton- 
Tariff) 


To  pointe  in  Alabama,  Florida.  Qe 
North  Can^ina,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia 


Qeonda,  Keatadcy. 
tia,  Tsanessee,  and 


Virom  KontioiiMry  and  Selma,  Ala. 


Joiat.  local,  and  proportional  class 
aad    oommoditar    ratee    (Moni- 


To   pointe  in   Florida, 
Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
also  Montgomery,  Ala. 


Kentocky.    North 
,  and  Virgiaia. 


Betwatn  Pointi  In  Florida,  OaoriU  and  loath  Oartfllna 


Joiat.  local,  and  proportional  class 
aad  commodity  ratee  (Port  Caro- 
Uaa  Tariff) 


And  points  in  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Una,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia 


tDoss  not  run  in  series  aumbsr. 
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DOCBIPnOK  OS  XAXE      I  larRnsi 
OF  TARIFF  '^^"'"^ 


t 


«.C.. 


t        To  pat 


im.Tf 


VaDq^Grifia  Ti 


ditT 


(Fott  I        t        To  peiBto  ia 


£^' 


t 

KestoekT.  LoiniaBa.  ITiMiwiAni.  Sontli  CaraliM. 
Triini— >.  aad  TiriJBia 

■u  Tariff) 

Ftom  Attaafta,  G^ 

t 

To  poiata  ia  Alabama.  Flnrida.  Geoma,  Kcataeky. 
North  Carolina,  Sooth  Carolina.  TeaaeaBe,  aad 
1     Vuiiaia 

Wnm,  La  Qnagv  aad  Hvwrnaa,  Oa. 

GiBBCB-NevmaB  Tariff) 

t 

To  poiata  in  Alabama.  Aitiiiaai.  Florida,  Gooffpa. 
;     Kentack>-.  Louiaaaa,  ITiMiwiAni.  Soatb  Caralma, 

tDo«  not  nm  ia  aerica  aumber. 
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ATIAIITA  nnOBT  TAUTT  BUIIAV,  ATIAIITA.  OA. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 

SERIES 

APPLIES 
(EzoepC  as  noted) 

From  MMon,  O*. 

CIms  «nd  commodity  ratM  (Macon 
Tariff) 

t 

To  points  in  Alabama.  Florida.  Oeonda,  Kentueky. 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tenaesese.  ana 
Virginia 

Wtwa  Opelika,  Ala. 

Claiw  and  commodity  ratM  (Omlika 

t 

To  points  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georpcia,  Koatoeky. 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Vuginia 

Tariff) 

From  Polnta  In  AlabamA,  Florida,  OoorgU,  Kontuoky.  Morth  Carolina,  Boutli  Caroltna, 

Tmrnanoe,  and  Virginia 

Joint,  local,  and  proportional  clan 
ana    commodity    rates    (North- 
bound TarifT) 

t 

To  Ohio  and  Mississippi  river  croesings,  Memphis  and 
Nashville,  Tenn^  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  £ast  St.  Louis, 
Belleville,  and  Chicago,  111.,  IndiaaapoUs,  lad.,  and 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Betwoan  JaokionTllle,  Fla.,  alio  Florida  Tranafar,  Mllldale,  and  Tampa,  Fla. 

Proportional  Baring  Rates  (Florida 
Baaia  Book) 

t 

And  local  and  Junction  points  in  Florida 

From  Bradantown,  Halnas  CItj,  and  Lakaland,  Fla. 

Qrapa  Fndt  Juice  (Florida  Grape 
Fndt  Juiee  Tarifr) 

t 

Topoints  in  Alabama,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  T«d* 
nessee.  and  Virginia 

Wnm,  South  Atlantic  Folnta  and  Folnta  Taking  Sama  Balat 

Petroleum  and  petroleum  products. 
C.    L.    (South    Atlantic    Coast 
Paints  Petroleam  Tariff) 

t 

To  points  in  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky.  Lotiisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Cartrfina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  ^rginia 

From  Folnti  In  Alabama,  Florida.  Qaorgia,  Kantnel^,  Borth  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tannanae,  and  VIrgmla 

Classes  and  commodities  (North- 
bouad  Tariff) 


To  Ohio  and  Misaissippi  River  crossings,  Menqthia, 
Tenn.,  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  St.  Louis,  Mo..  East  8i. 
Louis,  lU..  BelleviUe.  lU.,  and  Chicajrp,  U..  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  points  taking 
same  rates;  and  points  in  Aricansas,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio 


fDoee  not  run  in  series  number. 
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ATLAXTA  RBOBT  TAUTT  VUWMAV,  ATLAXTA.  OA. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NABfE 
OF  TARIFF 


8ERIES 


APPLIES 
(Except  M  noted) 


lOiiM  sad  Ovvns  In  AUbuna,  O^orgU,  Kentucky.  Tennanae,  and  YlrginU 


CmJ  and  Coka,  C.  L.  (Florida  Coal 
and  Coka  Tariff) 


To  pointa  in  Florida 


Wivak  Pointi  In  Alabama,  fflorlda,  QaorgU,  Louialaaft.  Klaaiaalppi,  Horth  Carolina,  Boutli 

Carolina  and  Tannanaa 


Snlpkmio  Add,  C.  L.  (BuM^urio 


Ohio,    Pennsylvania,    South   Carolina,    Tennessee, 
Virgmia,  West  l^rginia  and  Canadian  points. 


fftom  Barannah  and  Bninawlek,  (H. 


fussing  ratsa  for  elaasea  and  aom- 
mouties  (SaTaanah  -  Brunswick 
Basing  Tariff) 


To  points  in  Qeorgia 


Wrmak  Albaaj,  Amarleaa,  Atlanta,  Ancnsta,  Bainbrldca,  Bronawlek.  ChamUaa,  Colnmbiia, 
Coifear,  Fart  Banning  Junetlon.  Oa^  JaokaonTllla,  Fla.,  Maoon,  Oa.,  Montgomary,  Ala., 
la¥annah,  Oa.,  TbomasfUla,  Oa.,  vandifar  Park,  Ala.,  Xayton,  Ala.,  and  whstoii,  Oa. 


Manure,  C.  L.  (Mannn  Tariff) 


To  points  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana  and 
Miarisflippi 


Wnm  Folnta  In  Alabama,  Arkaniaa,  Florida,  Oaorgia,  Kantuoky.  Lontiiana,  Miatiiatppi, 

Horth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tannaiaaa  and  Virginia 


Cotton    and    Cotton    Linters    or 
Begins  (Port  Cotton  Tariff) 


To  Virginia  cities.  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  .ports  and 
p(nnts  taking  same  rates,  or  made  with  relation 
thereto 


Polnti  In  Alabama,  Arkaniaa,  Florida,  Oaorgia,  Kantueky,  Louiiiana,  Miwiiiippl, 
Horth  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Tannawaa 


Cotton  and  Cotton  linters  or 
R^Kiaa  (Ohio  and  Mississippi 
River  Pointe   Cotton  Tariff) 


To  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River  Crossings,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  pointe  made  with  relation  thereto 


From  Columbia  and  Cayoa,  S.  C. 


and  eommoditiea  (C<^umbia 
Tariff) 


To   pointe   in   Alabama,    Florida,   Georgia,    Illinois. 

Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 

North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 

and  Virginia 
Abo  from  pointe  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 

and  Virgmia  to  Columbia  and  Cayce,  S.  C. 


fDoas  not  nm  in  series  number. 
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ATLAXTA  mZOBT  TABOT  BUIIAV,  ATL41ITA,  OA. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Ezoept  M  noted) 


Wtwa  Polnta  In  AUbuna,  Florida,  OoorgU,  LouliUnft,  miriiilppt,  uid 


(Eastern  Cotton  Goods  Tariff) 


To  Eastern  and  Virginia  cities.  Interior  Easten,  H 
England  and  Canadian  points 


FJrom  Polnti  In  AUbuna,  Florida,  LouliUnft,  MtwlMippl,  Horth  Caitdlna,  South  Carolina 

and  TennMMe 


Cotton  and  cotton  Unters  or  regins 
(Northern  and  Western  Cotton 
Tariff) 


To   points    in    Illinois,    Indiana,    Iowa,    Kentucky. 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin. 


F!rom  and  To  Sarannah  and  Bmngwlck,  Oa. 


Claaws  and  coinmodities(SaYannab- 
Brunswiek  Georgia  InUastate 
Tariff) 


To  and  from  p<^ts  in  Um  State  of  Georgia 


From  South  Atlantic  Ports  and  Polnta  Taking  Samo  Eatot 


^^ 


Class  rates  (South  Atlantic  Coast 
Point  Class  Tariff) 


To  points  in  Alabama,    Arkansas,  ^Florida, 
Kentucky,  T<o«iniana.  Mississippi,  North 
Tennessee  and  Virginia 


From  South  Atlantlo  Porta  and  Polnta  Taking  Samo  Eatot 


Qeneral  Commodities  (South  At- 
Untie  Coast  Fmnts  Commodity 
Tariff) 


To  points  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Qeotgia* 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississiraif  North  Caroluia. 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee  ana  Virginia 


From  Polnti  In  Alabama,  Arkanaas,  Florida.  Goorfia,  Loulilana,  MlaglMli»pi,  Morth  Oaio- 

llna,  South  Garolina,  and  Tannanoe 


Cottonseed  Meal.  Cake  and  Hulls; 
Peanut  Meal,  Cake  and  Hulls, 
and  Soya  Bean  Meal  and  Cake 
(Southeastern  Cottonseed,  Pea- 
nut and  Soya  Bean  Products 
Tariff) 


"Iff 


To  points  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Oeorpia. 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carobna, 
South  (Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia 


Botwoon  Polnti  In  Ooorgla 


(Georgia     Intrastate     Proportional 
TanS 


Maximum  proportional  rates  on  classes  and  commod- 
ities between  points  in  Gerogia. 


fDoee  not  run  in  series  number. 
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TABirr  BUBSAV.  AXLAMTA,  OA. 


DBBCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OFTARIPP 


aKRfBS 


(Empt  M  noted) 


Goodrkih  sad  LubIm  Jmwrtfcm,  B.  O. 


ICari    And 

(CiMrlMtoa 


limrl  and 
Tarii!) 


To  points  in  Alabama, 
lina.  South  Carolina  and  Yirginia 


Georiia,  North  Caio- 


eoounoditiea  (Sooth  At^ 
Ooounodity 


To   points   in    Alabama.    Florida,   Georiia,    and   to 
Charieston,  S.  C.  Beaufort,  8.  C.  and  Port  Royal^X?. 


F!rom  looUi  Atlantic  Porta  and  Polnti  Taklnf  8ama  Bataa 


rataa  (Sonth 
Pointa  GbM  Tarii!) 


To  points  in  Alabama,  Florida  and  Geonia,  and  to 
Charleaton,  Beaufort  and  Port  Royal.  8.  C. 


Prom  PlorldA  Polnti 


T<irmona,   limea,   Qrape 
Kornqnata,    Hneappka, 

ale.    (Florida  Oraaia-Pinfeapple 

Tariff) 


To  pointa  in  the  United  SUtea  and  Canada 


Between  Junction  Pointa  In  OooriU 


and  Commodities  (Georp^ 
Junction  Pointa  Tariff) 


Prom  Pointa  In  Alabama,  Florida.  QeorgU,  and  South  (Carolina 


Leaf  Tobaeeo  (Leaf  Tobaoeo  Tariff) 


To  points  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Gtoorgia,  Illi- 
noio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Loiiiiiana,  Maiyland, 
Miiwii  husett^  Missisaippi,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  District 
of  Columbia 


Prom  Unvlllo  Blrer  Ballway  Statlona 


Lmnber  and  other  Forest  Products 
(LfaiTille  River  Railwaj  Western 
Lomber  Tariff) 


To  Ohio  and  Minassippi  River  Crossings  and  Northern 
and  Western  points 


tDoeenoinmin 


number. 
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ATLAHTA  nBOBT  TAUTT  BUIIAV,  ATLAIITA.  OA. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIB8 
(Eieei»l  MDOltd) 


From  Fointi  In  AlabMna,  Florida.  OoorgU  ftnd  loitth  0«roUiift 


PeftDuU,  C.  L.  (Peanut  Tariff) 


To  Eaaiern  and  VirgiDia  dUea.  Inlarior  Eaatem 
Canadian    points,    Ohio    and    MiaiiMipiii    Ri 
Croninca,  and  to  pointa  in  Alabama,  Qaociia 
Florida  and  to  CharieaCoo«  8.  C. 


From  Pointa  on  tlM  I.  T.  *  W.  II.  O.  B.  B.,  Lftorol  FMrk  Bj.  and  LinTlIlo  Blrar  BaOway 


Lmnber  and  other  Forest  Produota 

gS.  T.  A  W.  N.  C.  R.  R.  Eaatern 
amber  Tariff) 


To   Eastern   and   Virrinia  Citiaa.   latarior 
Buffalo-Pittsburgli,   New   Rngiand   and 
pointa 


Oofomniont  or  MUltory  Tariff 


Applying  on  Military  Equipment  and  speeial  Mjiht 
tram  service  ^>pli<»ble  from,  to  and  between  ponts 
located  on  all  railroads  shown  on  page  8  of  tariff, 
in  that  portion  of  the  United  Statea  on  and  south  of 
the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Riven  and  east  of  tba 
Mississippi  River,  including  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
St.  Lotus  and  Belleville,  ID. 


From  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Qoorgia 


Eastbound  Vegetable  Tariff  apply- 
ing on  fVuits  and  Vegetables 


To  Eastern  and  Virginia  cities.  Interior  Easism jMints 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh  Territory.  New  England.  Canad- 
ian and  Carolina  points 


From  Alabama,  Arkanaas,  Florida,  Qoorgla.  Kantuoky,  Lonlalana,  MlMlwIppI,  llorth 

Oarollna,  South  Carolina,  Tanneiaao  and  Virginia 


Cotton    and    Cotton    linters    or 
Regins  (Eastern  Cotton  Tariff) 


To  Eastern.  Interior  Eastern,  Buflalo-Plttabun|h« 
New  Enffland,  and  Canadian  pointa;  also  wm- 
ehester,  Va. 


Chargaa.  Bnlaa  and  Bagulatlons  Ooramlnir  Wharfage,  Handling  and  Storaga  at  Vlrgfola, 
■outh  AtlanUe  and  Oulf  Porta  (othar  than  Oullport,  Miss.,  and  Haw  Orlaana,  La.) 


Port  Chargea  Tariff 


From  Slng^ert,  Tann.,  Leads,  Ala.,  Bagland,  Ala.,  Biehard  Oltj,  Tann.,  Bookmart, 

and  Spocari,  Ala. 


Cement  Tariff  applying  on  Cement 


To   Alabam^  Arkansas,    Florida, 
Indiana.    Kentuolcy,    Louisiana, 
souri.    North    Carolina,    Ohio,    South 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 


fDosa  not  nm  in  series  number. 
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ATLAMTA  nUBOBT  TAUTT  BUBSAV.  ATLAXTA.  OA. 


DESCBIFTION  OR  NABfE 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Ezeept  M  noted) 


Vkom  pointo  In  Alilwunft,  flofldft« 


,  Lonlslaaa,  miriiilppt.  Sooth  Cmiollii*,  and 


Soatheaatflni  Coitoo  Goods  Tariff 
^pi^yins  <m  Cotton  and  Knit- 
tUMi  Factory  Products 


To  Alabama,  Arkanaas,  Florida,  Gooiija,  Kontoeky. 
Louiaiana,  Miaaiaaippi,  South  Carolina.  T« 
and  Virfinia 


From  Alabuna,  Florida.  OoorgU,  and  Booth  OaroUna 


Leaf  Tobaoeo  Tariff  Hiplyinc  on 
Leaf  Tobacco 


To  Alabama,  Arkanaaa,  Florida,  Georcia,  IIKnoia, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louiaiana.^  Maryland,  Maa^ 
aehuaetta,  MiaaiaaiMM,  Misaoun,  New  Jeraey,  New 
York^  Oldo,  Pennaylvania,  Rhode  laland.  South 
Carouna,  Tenneaaee,  Virginia,  and  Diatfict  of 
Columbia 


Alihama,  Flotlda*  QoorgU,  Koni 


Mmdkj,  Mia 
^^ginia 


,  MlMJwippl,  north  Carolina,  T< 


,  and 


Can^na  I^imber  Tariff  applying  on 
Lumber  and  Foreat  Produeta 


To  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia 


fDoea  not  nm  in 


number. 


2S 


ATUjraio  iMABOimn  wamoBT  buisav.  mw  tokk  art 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(EzoapC  M  noted) 


B«few<Mii  Mew  Toric  and  Interior  lMt«m  Pvlnfti 


AfMtnry  T«iiff 


(VUk  ooeen  and  nO) 


Mtw  York,  II.  T.,  aad  Polnta  In  AtUntIo  SMboard  Ttertloty 


Joint  oIms  and  commodity  ratM 


To  points  in  Louitiana  and  ArkanMa,  also  to  f oUofwiac 
points  in  Oklahoma:  Heareaor,  Hodcena.  Houatoii. 
FocoIb  Spur.  Pace.  Peny,  and  ThomasviUe 
(via  ocean  and  rail) 


Wrook  Vew  Toric,  II.  T.,  Philftdal|»liia,  Fa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Interior  Battom  and 

Bngland  Fointa 


Joint  and  proportional  claie  and 
commodity  ratce 


To  weetcm  points 
(via  ocean  and  rail) 


From  Fointa  in  Atlantle  Baaboard  Territory 


Joint  class  and  commodity  ratce 


To  Missouri  river  common  points  and  other  pointa  ia 
Arkansas,     Colorado,     Iowa,     Kansas,     Missoari* 
Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma 
(via  ocean  and  rail) 


From  Baltimore,  Md.,  Botlon,  Maaa.,  Hew  Toric,  B.  T.,  and  FhlladeipliU,  Fa. 

Joint  ratce  on  Coffee  and  Sugar 

5 

To  Missouri  river  common  points 
(via  ocean  and  rail) 

From  Vew  Toric,  B.  T.,  and  Fointa  In  Atlantic  Seaboard  Territory 


Joint  class  and  commodity  ratce 


To  |>oints  in  Texas 
(via  ocean  and  raO) 


From  OalTtaton,  Tex. 


Joint  eeouBodity  ratce 


To  points  in  Atlantic  Seaboard  Territory 
(vu  ocean  and  rail) 


From  Folnti  In  Atlantie  Baaboard  Territory 


Joint  class  and  commodity  ratce 


To  Utah  points,  ooints  basina  thereon,  and  to  points 
in  Coloredo  MMiWyominc,  via  the  porta  of  Qalv«stoo« 
Tcz.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Newport  Newe,  Norfolk* 
Pinners  Point,  and  rortamouth,  Va.,  Savannah,  Qa., 
and  West  Point,  Va. 
(via  ocean  and  rail) 
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ATLAimo  iMABOimn  nnoBT  buiiav.  mw  tobx  oitt 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 

ffKRTE« 

APPLIES 
(E!zoept  as  noted) 

Wnm  V«w  Toffk,  V.  T.  (Otilf  Lin*  Pton) 

ClMt  and  eommodity 

22 

To  Oahreiton,  Texas 

Wnm  AtUatle  SMboard  Twrltofy 

ClftM  and  eommodity 

24 

To  QalTMton,  Texas 

Fram  fltaboftid  TtfritocF 

Class  and  eommodity 
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To  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyomiag 


(Except  M  DOMd) 


Bummt  rules  ud  i 


l^quantltk*,  ateni 


a  Uw  Unltad  Stats 


ndio&liDC  poLnu  ia  Alabftma.  AlbertA.  Cui.,  AriBoiu, 
ArksDW,  Britiih  CaluiDbi*,  Cu.,  Colondo, 
CoDDRituut,  Ddamn,  DiMiiit  of  Cohm^ia, 
FloiiiU,  OMtgU,  Idaho,  HUbms.  Ibi""  -  '-- 
Kuuu,  Kiatudil>,  Iwitiitm.  Maiui 
Cwi.,  Muidaod.  HanehuMtM,  Mtxii 
MinnsKta,  MJMJ^inii.  Ui»uri,  Monuu.  nmrw 
k>,  N«r  Bnuwwldi  Hid  Newtouiulluul,  Cu..  New 
Hunpthin.  Sew  Jeney.  Nrv  Meiioo.  Nrnr  York. 
Northci^oliii..  North  D«koi..  Nov*  SeoUh  C«.., 
Ohio.  Oklshotia,  Ovtsha,  Cu.,  OnioD,  PeDUyl- 
Tuii,  Pnoa  EdirsM  I>[uul  ud  qu«b«>  Cu.. 
Ittiad«  Itluid.  Sukatcbewu.  Cui.,  eoutti  CuoUna, 
South  Dilmu,  Tenniwee.  T»m.  Uub.  Vemuut. 
Vininin.    WubincviD.    Wen   Virpnla.    Wiwonaa. 


h«m  PoInU  la  DUnota, 


-  t»ji.—  w— *~*T  MinUnd,  MlehlMa,  Ohio, 
nilBlft,  WMtan  PMUtarmBlk,  ksd  OntMltt,  t 


WaAnHMTatk. 


JolBt  Mid  prnpaRiau 


ManguBtM  ud  Mlohicunnw.  Mirb.,  New  Laadoa, 
WiL.  Bt.  Uuee.  Mich.,  St.  Pkul.  Mian..  BhiAwy»B, 
WU.,  WlnoFut.  Mini).,  hIoo  prapertiaaal  ntM  (a 
Ateiuoa.  Kaa..  Coandl  Blufls.  I>..  Kuui  City, 
Km.,  KuMi  Cily,  Mo ,  Luvenvorth.  Ku.,  Ne- 
bruk>City.Neb..Nonh  Kumu  City.  Mo..  Omkha, 
Neb  ,  PmA&o  Id..  Inwi.  Sinui  City.  low*.  South 
Omklu.  Neb.,  ud  St.  Joeepb.  Mo.,  on  tnllD  dec- 


n«m  ?0lnti  mUdn  Olinrinnmtl.  Ohio,  tirttolilBf  UmlU 


To  pgtnta  witUo  Cindiukkti.  Ohio,  iwitdilna  Uaiit 


•PubUdied  by  W.  J.  KeUy,  ■■  AcMit  tot  lb*  Anmiau  Railway 


or 


U       Tb 


OuCju%.  Xi 


O       Td 


CTl 


i5 


lial 


OM         90       To 


ViTTfota.    Wi 


IB 

(Upper    jr^fanaoia^    a2ao    pnpori 
to    Avnann.    Kar. .   Cccsal   Kara.    1 
Cter.  Kaa..  FiTT— ■  C\tr.  Mo., 
'  niikm  Gtj,  Neb.,  axkd  St.  Joarph,  Mo., 
destiaed  to  points  in  Idabo,  ilootmrnm, 
Onfoo.  BBd  Waahinctnti.  aiao  proportioaai  ntca 
I    to  Dohrth,  Minn  .  and  dimenar.  w».,  cm  trnfie 
^-^TDtd  to  poinu  oa  Can.  Nor.  Ry..  Cka.  Pte.  Sy.. 
Giand  Tmnk  Pnc.  Ry. 


•  •^*"t 


;  iDd.,  &oalfflllt,  Kr>.  iod 


Ohio, 
.^.  ftnd 
•ad  Ohi0 


Otter  Fvinti  In  "**■***■,  w.>^w-^ 


LooaL  Mat  lad  pcoportiooil 
€A  HDilak  CMi  Iron  P^ 


91       To  pointt  in  IIIi&OM. 


fX 


IndinBn.  Iowa.  Keata^or.  MleU* 
iMoari,  Ohio.  Ontario.  Cul,  Now 
a.  Waal  Viziima.  aad  Wlamarfn 
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GUTBAL  nnOBT  AMOOUTIOV  TAUTT  BUIIAV,  CKOAOO.  lUL 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Esoept  M  noted) 


Wnm  Pointi  In  TndJMia,  Mtohlfan  (Loww  PwninioU),  Ohio,  PmnijlftBia, 

Vtrfinlft 


Loeal, Joint,  and  proportionAl  ntm 
on  Sfit,  C.  L. 


To  points  in  Indinna,  Dlinola.  lown,  « 
ma  (Lower  Peninmln).   MiMOuii, 
York,  Ohio,  West  VirginiA,  Weetam 
and  wiiconan 


Weetam  Nav 


Polnti  In  MUhlgan,  Ohio,  ftnd  PannaylfanU 


Joint  ratea  on  Salt,  C.  L. 


To  points  in  Miehigan  (Upper  Poi 
and  WisooniBn 


Batwatn  Ohieago,  IlL,  and  MUwankaa,  Wla. 


LoeaL  Joint,  and  propwtional  olass 
and  eommodity  rates 


And  Ohio  river  crosrings 


Indtanapalla,  Ind.,  ate. 


Loeal.  joint,  and  proportional  elasa 
and  eommodity  rates 


And  Ohio  River  Crossings  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 


Batwaan  Polnti  In  lUlnolf,  TndlMia,  Iowa,  and  WlaooMiu 


Joint  and  proportional 
eommodity  rates 


olass  and 


And  Ohio  river  crosrings 


Prom  Polnti  In  minoli,  Tndlina,  Kantaeky,  Miehlffan,  Waatam  llov  Toric,  Ohio,  Wost 

Vtrginla,  and  Waotam  PannaylfanU 


Joint  and  proportional  eommodity 


To 


>  points  in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  ^ 
Michigan  (Upper  Peninsula),  also 
rates  to  Atehison.  Kan.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  1 
Citv.  Kan..  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Leavenworth,  Kaa.« 
Nebraska  diy.  Neb.,  North  Kansaa  Otv.  Mo., 
Omaha.  Neb..  Padfie  Jet^  Iowa.  St.  Joaeph.  Mo.. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  on 
traffie  destined  to  points  in  Idaho,  Montana, 
and  Washington 


Prom  Ohieago,  m.,  Indianapolla,  Ind.,  and  Mllwankaa,  Wli. 


Joint  and  proportional  class  and 
eommodity  rates 


To  Bristol,  Tenn.-Va. 


^F^m 
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IWBCBIPnOIf  OB  NABIB       reries 


(EiMpt  aiDotod) 


107       Tc  Hlnta  In  AJabaBK,  Florid*,  G«on^  Kmtadq', 
Nonli   Cuofiu,  South  Cuvliiu,  Tbiuiimh,   ud 


ftom  Mtoti  in  miiMto,  tndlMW,  >ad  Wteoomin,  >ad  tr»m  FftdoMh.  Sr. 


toe       To  point*  1b  EanMokir,  Qliaob,  LouiiUak, 


■ul         100       To  polnli  is  Uinimota 


Item  Otil«MW,  HI.,  and  miUoCi  1^4. 


]  lit  110  To  polota  Id  AlalMaik.  ArluuwH,  Ftorids,  OoonU, 
Kfiatuoky.  LouinukL  Mliudppi,  Nortik  Cvolutt, 
South  CkioBu,  TuiBMH.  ftod  VlmlaiB 


DD        111       To  point!  Id   Indlux.   KuUnoky,   Miohlcu,   Ohio, 


Ontario,  C»o^  Wo»tMn  New  Yort 


iky,   Miohlcu,   Ohio, 
ork,  W««t«rn  Puuujii- 


To  point*  in  KsntOBky 


aatwMD  Ptorta  M>d  Foinu  TtUat  tuna  tMm 


"ISK^ 


Je^t  Uhd  proportlooal  ntl«B  □□ 
uul  Stsil  AnirlM,  kIid  Tic  1 
StoTco.  Punuooa,  Hklcm 


'a  poinla  in  lUinoii,  MiiuuiotB,  WiKonilD,  ud 
MicUcu  (Upper  PininiuU),  luul  iiuutt  Hu:.  Muia, 
Ont.  (Clin.).  k1<o  prqponionnl  nun  to  AtchiHia, 
Kbd.,  Council  BluSs,  lown,  Kinm  Cily  ud  .Vorth 
Kuuu  City.  Mo.,  Kuuu  City  and  LnLVsnoortbi 
Kui..  OnuSa,  Ncbruk*  City,  ud  South  OnuhL 
N«b..  Puifis  Jot.,  lovii,  ^.  jDMpb,  Mo.,  ud 
Sioui  City.  Iowa,  on  tnMo  dntined  to  poinla  in 
Idaho,  Montana,  Oracon,  and  Waihinfton 


cnrnuL  finoBr  amooatiov  tautt  bubsav,  cmoAoo.  lu. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


T 


BERIES 


i 


APPLIES 
(Bzeepi  m  noted) 


From  Ghkaffo  ftnd  Bm%  St.  Louli.  IlL,  XawmoBM.  Wli..  — ^n 
MIoh.,  Maaftowoc  and  MUwaukaa,  Wli..  PMrU.  Ili.,  and  Pvlnfti 

From  Pointi  In  Paolfle  OoMtt  Twrttofy 


Proportional  ratat  on  Lumber. 
ShinclM,  and  Other  Forest  Prod- 
tteta.C.  L. 


To  points  in  Indiana. 
Ontario,  Can.,  New  Y< 
VirginU 


Wtwa  Pointi  In  Ohio,  lllohlffan,  Indiana,  Ftnnaylfanla,  and  Ontario,  Om. 


Joint  through  rates  on  commodities 


To  points  in  Alabama,  Florida.  Qeorate,  Keal 
Musissippi.  North  Carolina.  South  Caroiiaa. 
.  Virginia,  and  WestVirginia 


To  OiSdal  Clasrifioation.  also  Spe- 
cial RulingSjEstimated  Weights, 
Minimum  Weights,  Rental 
Chargee,  etc. 


Brookport.  and  Oato 
id..  Oala.  Oolconda. 


Madlion,  Ind.,  Metropolis,  Mound  01^,  and  Moondi,  lU.,  Mew  Albany  and  Mew 
Ind.,  Owansboffo  and  Paduoah,  Xy..  St.  Lov' 


MWH,  «^.,  •».  Louli.  Mo.,  Shawnaetown  and  TlialMt,  DL* 
,  Ind.,  and  Pointa  Taldng  Same  Batei 


Local,  Joint,  and  proportioiial  rates 
on  Lumber 


To  points  in  Indiana,  Kentucky.  Michigan,  New  Toik. 
Ohio,  Ontario,  Can.,  Pennsyhraaia,^B7eel  Vlriiaia. 
and  other  points  taking  arbitrariss  higher,  aa  ] 
▼ided  for  in  the  hering  books  of  eastbound  nnao 


om  Brookport,  Oairo,  Joppa,  MatropoUa,  Mounds,  Tliabes.  and  Thibet  >»— — ^g^, 
OInrtnnatr,  Ohio,  Loulsflua,  Ky.,  and  B?ans?lUe,  JaffaraooTilla,  and  Maw  Albany,  Ii 


Proportional  ratee  on  Pig  Iron 


132 


b  points  in  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa, 
gan,  Minnseota,  Missouri.  Ohio.  New  Y 
sylvania.  West  Virginia  and  Wiseoosin 


Wnm  Pofa&ti  in  lUlnols,  Indiana, 


Kentucky,  Ohio.  MUhlgan,  Pannsyliattla,  Maw 
Virginia,  and  Panada 


Joint  and  proportional  class  and 
commodity  rates 


To  New  Orleans.  La.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Qalreetoo. 
Harvey.  La.,  Key  West.  Fla.,  etc.,  oa  shl| 
destined  to  liaTana  and  other  points  in  Cuba 


Wnm  Clnolnnall,  Ohio,  JefltnonTiUa.  Ind.,  Loulsrllle.  Xy.,  and  Mew  Albany.  Ind.,  mm 
ahlpmanti  From  Beyond  Whan  Origlnatlnc  South  of  the  Ohio  Blrar 


Proportional  rates  on  Lumber 


To  points  in  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa.  Michigaa  (U 
Peninsula),  Missouri,  and  WiMonain 
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DESCRIFnON  OB  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


BBRIEg 


(EsMpi  M  noted) 


Vkmn  Fointo  In  ininato,_lQdtoa>.  Xtnftiiokj, 

Tligliiiftf  and  W( 


Mew  Tcrk.  Ohio.  W«t 


Rafl^ad-hkn.    bk»«Bdflil,    and 
rail-fajMad-nil  iaint  ebM  and 


To  points  in  nWnoia,  Indimna,  Kentoeky,  Miehigaa, 
MmnMoU,  Nev  York.  OnUno.  Can.,  and  Wiaeoan, 
via  Chieaco,  IIL,  or  Lako  Erie  porta 


Wtaok  CblktMgo,  UL 


Local  and  joint 


on  Bah,  C.  L.         144 


To  points  in  Indiana,  Mirhigan,  and  Oiiio 


Tnaat  Foliiti  In  fndton>,  Xantndky,  Ohio,  F«nn«jHmnl»,  and  Wart  ▼Irvini* 


Joint  throniph  mtso  on  ftwnmndities 


To  points  in  Iowa,  Kansas.  Minnesota.  MisBouri.  N« 
brsska.  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota 


Fk«m  lUlwmiikaa.  Wis. 


Joint 


proportional  rate  (uninsored) 
Papar.  Frutt  Wrappinc.  C.  L. 


To  Jacksc»TiUe,  Fla..  via  rail  and  ocean 


Fimn  Da  Fifo,  Gnan  Baj,  and 


llarinatto.  IHs.,  llenomlnaa,  Mleh.,  and  Oeooto 
Faaiitiffo,  Wis. 


Joint 


on  lAuaber 


To  points  in  Indiana.  Kentucky.  Michigan  (Lower  Pen- 
insula), Nev  York.  Ohio,  Chitario,  Can..  Penns}*!- 
vania,  and  West  Virgima 


Fimn  Da  F«ra,  Ofaan  Baj,  and 


Xarlnatta.  Wla^Manominaa,  Mich.,  and  Oconto  and 
Faahtico,  Wis. 


Joint  throat  rates  on  Lumber 


To  points  in  Canada,  Connecticut,  Delawsre,  District 
oi  Columbia,  Kentuckjr,  Maryland,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Ontario,  Can.,  Pennsylvania,  Quebec,  Rhode 
Island.  Vermont,  Virginia,  Mid  West  Virginia 


Wrom  Fointa  In  Indiana,  Kantud^,  Michigan,  Western  New  York,  Ohio,  Wast  Virginia, 

and  Waatem  FennaylTania 


Joint  and  proportional  ratea  on  Ce- 
aasnt,  OraTid.  Gypsum  Rock, 
Plastar,  Lime,  limestone,  Sand, 


155 


Toj^oints  in  lUincMs,  Minneeota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
pper  Peninsula) .  also  mopMtional  ratea  to  Atchison. 
L,  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Kan- 
1.  Qty,  Mo.,  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Nebraskn  City, 
Neb.,  North  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Omaha^  Neb.,  Pad- 
fie  Jet.,  la.,  St.  Joeeph,  Mo.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  and 
South  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  traflSc  destined  to  points  in 
Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  also  pro- 
portional ratea  to  Duluth.  Minn.,  and  Superior,  wis., 
on  traffic  destined  to  points  on  Can.  Nor.  Ry.,  Can. 
Pae.  Ry.,  and  Grand  Trunk  Pac.  Ry. 
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MOsDic 


00,  Paint,  PMrolMom 


1.  MioDHOlk.  WiHooiln.  Hi 


iCtoU- 


Mmovonb,  K*n.,  Ncbnulu  City,  Neb^  Nortt 
CUUM  City.  Ma,  Omtbi,  Neb..  PuBe  Jist  .  Ik., 
«.  Jswpb.  Mo.,  eimu  Ciiy,  !■ .  ud  Sooth  Otulw, 


Hth.,  on  triffis  dcaltned  i 


1  Grind  Truii 


^."f^r't 


Ry..  Cm.  Pit 


■Dd   DfoportloDal   ntaa  on 
■  Bad  Tank*  (Voodan) 


ji  lUioalg,  MinnMKB,  WiMoDidii.  utd  Miclii- 
per  PeiLiomUt),  h1>o  proporuanai  rataa  U>  A^ 
lUn.,  Couaxil  Blufla.  la^  KaoMa  City,  M«., 
::i[vuidLeaveDwonli,  EaiL.NabtwbCtty 
.,  Paaifis^Jet.,  and  Soiu  Cllr.  U.. 


.•■uui..  uiu  i>u|>i'jiiu.  ••  u..  UK  traffia  deaUnsd  t 
□oiota  on  Cub.  Nor.  By.,  Cao.Pae.  Ry.,aiulC:raBr 
Trunli  Pac   Ry, 


n  g^-"— «*,  OUb,  rt.  W*ma,  iBd.,  lUmllla,  Kt-,  ' 
w  tibaaj,  Ind.,  t«iil«Tllla  mnd  Ownuboto,  b.,  T«n« 


nta,  b«naaabW||,  MiA 
d  Thwwtnat,  Ib£,  aad 


^£ES1?~'" 


fie  JcV,  la..  St.  Joaaph,  Mo.,  Sioui  fMy.  la-,  aad 
Bouth  Onaha,  Neb.,  db  traffia  daatioed  to  poiata  is 
Idabo,  MoDtaiia.  Oiwoo,  aod  Waahinctos,  alaopWK 
ponional  ram  to  Dulotli,  Minn.,  and  Supinot,  wia, 
oo  tnfio  daatinad  to  Dolnta  on  Cao.  Noc.  Ry.,  Caa' 
Fae.  Ry.,  and  Qraod  Trunk  Pae.  Ry. 


JelBt  and  pnxnninnal  raiei  cc 
PVMiSuavbaarda,  Rwi,  Rool- 
Ibi,  Wiwd-Pulp  Board 


-. Mo  proDsr- 

o  Atd)i«>n,  Kan..  Council  Blatta,  la.. 

uuai  City,  Kan.,  Kudu  City,  Mo.,  L«reoironh, 
LB.,  NibiHkaCity,  Neb.,  North  KuiHiOty,  Mo.. 
uha,  Neb.,  Pacific  Jcl.,  la.,  8t.  Joaeph.  Mo..  Sioux 
Ly,  la.,  and  South  Oouha.  NBb.oa  traffic  daaciMd 
pointa  in  Idaho,  Moataoa,  Oregon,  and  Waahinc- 
k,  alao  proportional  rat«a  to  Doiuth,  Mian.,  and 
perior.  Wu.,  on  traffia  deatioed  to  pointa  on  Can. 
1.  Ry.,  Can.  Pae.  Ry.,  and  Grand  Trunk  Pas.  Ry. 


inSCRIP110N«|NA]fE     iaSRIES 


r,  Vaw  Tort,  Md  OU» 


o  paisu  in  MumoU  ukI  vjacmmn,  alio  imuigM- 
«»— 1  t»m  to  4ubiwi.  K«o-.  CoimBl  BtAi.1*^ 

K«n..Wti— ih»Otjr.K^W«cAriiiMiag.M*. 
Onba.  Neb..  I^cdCi  Jet!n>.  et.  Jmvk.  Ho..  Btoa 

CUT.  !>..  ud  Sooth  Onahai.  Nab..  oamSt  d«tiH4 
lo  pants ia  Idabo,  HaaiuB.  Onnn,  sad  "  "-■ 
toa,  aim  inpsRiaul  nua  lo  Dololli.  Miaa..  ad 
Si^Bkir,  Wis..  CD  tialBs  daiiMd  to  jniau  oB  Caa. 
Nor.  Ry..  Can.  Pae.  By.,  aul  Giaad  Tniak  Pat  ^. 


1.  KWrtmJyJIahloB. 


Wirtn  ir«w  Tort,  OUo.  Wwt  Tbiialft 


To  poiau.  ia'  QUaou.  MiaataMa.  Wmomu.  UteU- 
(U  (Upper  PfBiMala].  aad  Oatario,  Caa..  iJk  vi^ 
paRioaBl  ralea  to  AtcUno,  Kaa.,  Coaacit  BtaOik 
U.,  KtMaa  CUT.  Uo.,  Ifinm  CUy  aad  I^ana- 
wtrtb,  Kaa..  NdinAa  0«r,  Nab..  North  WiaM 
airTUo..  Onulia,  Neb..  PaoAe  Jet.,  Ia.,8(. Joenh, 
Mo.,  Oom  City,  U.,  and  Bnotb  Omaha.  Neb.,  aha 
wotiartianal  ratca  to  Ehiliith,  Minn.,  asd  Sopmor, 
Wb..  oa  timffitUentaad  to  poinu  oa  the  Can.  Nor. 
Ry..  Can.  Tte.Bj^  aad  Graod  Tnmk  Pte.  Rj. 


nNawTgcfc,  Ohio,  hnd  H 


to  point!  ID  lUiBoi*.  Hinaeaota,  WlacoDaa,  aad  Michi- 
gan (UpwT  PiminmJrJ  .iilt"  proportional  rataa  to  At- 
ebiatm,  Kan.,  Council  Bhiflr,  la..  Kaaiaa  CStr.  Ua.> 
KaDia*CityaBdL«aT«owortli.Kao.,  Nobcaifcat^, 
Neb.,  NortS  KaaMa  City,  Mo..  Omaha,  Neb..  Pad- 
Be  Jct|l>-'  St.  Joaepb,  Mo.,  Blou  City,  la.,  and 

Idaho,  MoDtaaa,  O-^- 


W.  Jcaeph,  MO.,  Hooi  Uity,  la.,  ana 
a.  Neb.,  on  tnfliB  dratineJ  ta  poinla  In 
ana,  Oncon.  and  WaahiorMo,  alaopra- 
eato  Dulutii,  Minn.,  and  BuparioT.wii. 
ninrd  to  noiata  on  the  Can.  Nor.  Rv., 


Nor"  Ry.. 


To  pointe  in  lUlaaia,  Hinaeaota.  Wiaeonu.  aad  Mlehl- 
■aa  (Upper  Peninsula),  alio  pTDporUonal  tmtea  to  At- 
chisiii,  Kan,,  Coundl  Blufla,  la.,  Kaaaai  City.Kaa., 
Kanwa  City,    Mo.,  LsaTenworth.  Kan.,  tMnaaka 


aad  Waihiaston.  alao  propMtkiBal  ralM  to  Dulotb, 
Minn.,  and  Superior.  Wu.,  on  tiaSo  deatlned  to 
pointa  on  Can.  Noi,  Ry.,  Can.  Pae.  Ry.,  aad  Orand 

Tnuk  Pae.  Ry. 


CIMTEAL  FKnOBT  AStOOIATIOir  TABOT  B1IB14V.  OHfOAIIO,  UJU, 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Except  M  noUd) 


From  BelUire  and  Cftaton,  Ohio.  Oamegle,  P».,  OlorolAad,  Ohlo»Diiiibar,  W.  ▼»..  Mi 
Socki,  Pa.,  MoundiriU*,  W.  ▼».,  North  McKom  Books,  Fa..Torro  Baitto,  Ind., 

WhooUng,  W.  Va. 


Joint   and   proportional   rates   on 
Enameled  Ware 


To  pointe  in  lUinoia  and  Wiaconaan 


From  Point!  In  Dllnoli,  Indiana,  Kontud^,  MIohlfan,  WMtom  How  York,  Ohio,  W«t 

Virginia,  and  WMtem  PannajlTanIa 


Application  of  rates 


To  points  in  lUinoia,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin*  and  MioU- 
Ran  (Upper  Peninsula),  takinc  same  rates  aa  in  affaot 
to  Duluth,  Minn.,  Green  Bay,  Wis..  Houghtoa*  Ilan- 
cock,  and  Manistique.  Mich..  Manitowoe  and  Maii- 
nctte,  Wis.,  Menominee  and  Mifihigammn,  Mloh., 
and  St.  Paul  and  Winona,  Minn. 


Quarantine  Buloa,  oto. 


Quarantine  niles  and  regulations  of 
United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Indian  Reservations, 
Various  States,  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, and  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
applying  on  state,  interstate,  and 
foreign  traffic  and  governing  the 
inspection  of  Bees  and  Apiary 
Stock,  Cotton,  Dairy  Proaucts. 
Hay,  Hides.  live  Stock,  Meats, 
Meat  Food  Produets.  Nursery 
Stock,  Seeds,  Straw,  Wild  Birds 


Cuatoma  Buloa,  ate 


Customs  rules  and  regulations, 
governing^  shipments  of  export 
nerchanmse 


Into  or  through  Canada,  Mexico.  Cuba,  Haiti,  Santo 
Domingo,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  Marti- 
nique, Baii>adoes,  Trinidad,  Guatemala,  Br.  Hon- 
duras, Sp.  Honduras,  Salvikdor.  Nic 
Rica.  Panama,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Chile,  and  Europe 


From  Baat  Bank  Laka  BCiehlgan  Porta  In  Michigan 


Lake  and-rail  and  rail-lake-and- 
rail  joint  and  pnqwrtional  class 
rates 


To  points  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky.  Mi 
souri.  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 


LawB  and  Bulaa 


Ooveming   the   transportation    of 

liquor 
(Abo  the  V.  8.  Food  and  Drug  Act) 


To.  from,  and  between  points  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  following  states:  Illinois.  Indiana.  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  New  York.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
a.  also  Indian  Reservations  and  Prorincaa  of 


^nia.  a] 
Canada 
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illfK1liW0g  Ti 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SKRIEB 


BnflOo,  H.  T.,  WiwaMkk,  Oa  Gtty, 


Joint  through  ratal  oo 
aadlUProdneU 


To  poinU  IB  Ahiban^ 
Lonwimnm.  MiHuaipai,  North 
lina.Tinnfee,iidVi  _ 
VizsuiiaaRy.  and  eonnectioiM 


Sooth  Guo- 
.  W.  Vs.. 


Bffilitlani  for 


nnlalMmt  f  or  tho  tnuMportation 
oiAsploiiTM  and  other  Dancor- 
ow  ArtidM  by  FM^t,  and  Bp^- 
cificationi    for    Butptfia^    Coo- 


Fointo  In  TWnnii,  fndt«i>,  Wmntnbkj,  MarflMad 

Ohio,  Foimaflfanift,  and  Wast 


mehlfan, 
▼blfailft 


Joint  and  juroportiooal  rataa  on 
Bloefca.  Briek,  Qaj   Condnita, 


■^■^^1^ 


To  pointa  in  Illinois,  Bilinneflota,  Winconnn,  and  Bfiehi- 
can  (Upmr  Peninsula),  also  proportional  ratea  to  At- 
diison*  Kan.,  Coondl  Bluffs,  la.,  Kaniai  C^t»,  Kan., 
Ksiisaii  Gty.  Mo.,  Learen worth,  Kan..  Nebraaka 
City.  Neb..  North  Kansas  CSty,  Mo. .  Omaha  and 
Sooth  Onudia,  Neb..  Paeifie  Jet.,  la.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
and  Sioux  City,  la.,  on  tralBe  dwrtaned  to  pointa  in 
Idaho,  Montana,  Onrntm,  and  Washington,  also  jpit>- 
portional  rates  to  Durath,  Minn.,  and  Superior,  Wis. 
on  traffie  destined  to  points  on  the  Can.  Nor.  Ry., 
Can.  Pac.  Ry..  and  Grand  Trunk  Pae.  Ry. 


Land-Oraat  Agnnamnt 


Gafoininf  the  Transportation  of 
Uirftad^  States  GoremnMnt 
Property 


From  CliiaiffO,  HL 


I  aire  and  rafl  Joint  olass  rates 


To  points  in  Indiana,  Miehisan  (Lower  Peninsula),  and 


opoini 
Ohio 


BuSyo,  M.  T.,  Ftttilmrffli,  Fa..  Bimtliifftoii,  W.  Va.,  Fortamontli,  Ohio,  WbaaUnc, 

W.  Y%,,  and  pointa  taklnf  lama  ratat 


mm^  (new).  Iron  or  SteeL  Steel 
ChMstaaa.  Railway  Traek  Material 


To  pcrfnts  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Tc 


i_^j  • 
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CniTBAL  FmOBT  AS100I4TI0M  TABOT  WUWUJJ,  GmOAIIO,  1U» 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


8ERIES 


APPLIES 

(EsMpt  MD0«8d) 


TMUa  of  DlBtaBMS 


Table  of  diatanoM  between  points 
on  wioue  ndlwmys,  to  be  used 
in  eonneotion  with  tariffs  making 
reference  tbereto 


Between  points  in  Indiana,  Miehican,  N 
Ohio,  rennsylvania.  West  Virgiitta,  and 
Can. 


ftom  Btatlona  In  WMtom  Maw  Toric,  Ohio,  Waat  Vlrfliila  and  WMtom  PwmiflvttBla 


Rail-and-Lake  and  RaU-Lake-and 
Rail  joint  olass  and  commodity 


To  stations  in  MieUcan.  Minnesota  and 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Clmland,  Ohio,  or 


Wiaeoositt,  Ti» 
Pa. 


ftom  Btatlona  on  tha  Chaaspeaka  A  Ohio  Rj.  of  Indiana;  ChieoffO,  fndlanapolli  A  LumliiHIo 

Rj.  and  Brmnifilla  A  fndlanapolti  R.  R. 


Classes  and  commodities  (basis  for 
rates) 


To  stations  soath  of  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio 
also  stations  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma 
Texas,  located  on  lines  parties  to  the  tariff 


m^ 


,  lUohiffan,  Raw  To^  Ohio,  PanntjlTMila,  Waat  Vbfinla* 
and  Ontario,  Oanada 


Class  and  commodity 
for) 


rates  (basis 


To  points  in  Colorado.  Idaho,  Kansas.  < 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico.  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Utah  and  Wyoming 


From  Chicago,  111.  and  JoUat,  111.,  Rte. 


CSndsrs,  Grarel,  Ashes,  Crushed 
Stone,  Sand.  Black  Dirt  and 
Quarry  Stripoings,  in  straight  or 
mixadearioaos 


To  points  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  OUo 


Ftom  Point!  in  Indiana,  iCmtoeky,  and  Ohio 

301 

^                   ■             ■ 

ana  eommodity  rates 

Ftom  minoia,  Indiana,  Santocky,  Mlohlgan,  Raw  Toric,  Ohio.  Waat  Vlrfinin, 

Panni^lTania 


LoeaL  Mat,  and  proportional  Pe- 
trowum  and  Petroleum  Products 


To  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky.  Michinn,  New 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and 
souri 
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loiBt  and  propoftioBal 


DEBCRIPnON  OH  KAlfE 
OF  TARIFF 

SERIES 

AFFUES 
CBiBapt  aaaotid) 

— — asa 

M.  mUbut  BadiM,  WiM,,  waakagan,  lu. 

2(M       mad  stataou  ia  IffiaoM.  IwliMia.  KflBtadcr,  ^'^"fc^— 
(lower  peniaaalaT.  Woten  PeaaBorirBBim.  Wm^tmm 
New  Toik,  <Miao.  Ontano.  and  Wert  Ynsiaia 

1 

Wtuok  Onnd  B«pM«, 

Onnd  B^^vaa  A  Miiiiaann  Bj.,  and  Wdriian  Xj. 

205 


Toimnow, 

propot 

tnmc 


and  Orefoo 


and 
raiea  to  Maaoori  Rzrer 
to  Idaho,  Moat-ana, 


InHliiiola,  fndtan>,  gantnafcy 
York.  W<  " 


Mtrtitcan,  Ohio,  W( 


207 


And    Bekat. 

Watertovn,  Wift. 


WmBk  Fftlnta  In  Gaulial  Kralgbt 


in  tnuMit  of  Apidea,  car- 


Wii^^m  Staitknis  in  Tp^<^»i^ 


Wooden.  Butts,  Handle:  Bolta. 
Headma  BoHa.  StaTO  Bolta,  and 
LQBi,C.L. 


To  stations  in  Indiana 


Wnatk  ChicaffO,  HL,  and  Pointa  inthin  tha  Chieago  Swttehinc  District 


Lumber.  Shingles  and  other  Forest 
Products,  carioads 


To  points  in  Canada,  Connecticut.  Delaware.  Distriet 
of  Columbia.  Indiana,  Kentucky.  Maine.  Maryland* 
Massachusetts.  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey.  New  York.  Ohio.  Pennavlvania,  Rhode  Idaad, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 


Ftom  Quaniea  and  Ifilla 


Stone  and  Stone.  Natural,  other 
than  Bituminous  Asf^ialt  Rock, 
Tia.:  Chips  or  Waste,  in  carloads 


To  Quarries  and  Mills  located  on  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  C.  T. 
H.  &  8.  E.  Ry..  C.  I.  &  L.  Ry..  and  111.  Cent.  R.  R.. 
in  the  Bedford-Bloomington.  Ind.  Stone  Distriet 
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onrnuL  fiii<»t  AsiooiATioir  tabot  bubiav.  cancukiio.  lu. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFP 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Esoepi  M  noled) 


fffemn  folnti  In  tlM  Stfttt  of  fnrtfan> 


Bituminous  Coal,  carloacU 


To  points  in  the  state  of  Indiana 


At  Oindzmftti,  Ohio 


Charges  for  Labor  and  Storace  in 
Storage  Warehouses 


ftom  folntg  In  ZlUnoli.  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kontiiolqr,  Mlohitan,  Mlai 

PtnnsjlTaniA,  Waft  Yirglnia  and  wlaoonain 


MlaMUri,  Maw  Tofk,  Ohio, 


Eastbound  class  rates,  joint,  local 
and  proportional,  via  all-rail 
routes,  rail-and-ooean,  rail-4ake- 
apdnraiL  lake-and-rail,  car-ferry 
or  brsak-lmlk  routes 


To  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Baltimore,  Md..  Boston,  Mk^, 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Philadelphia.  P^ 


fffemn  Polnta  In  niinola.  Indiana.  lowa^Kantocky.  Mtohlgan.  ItlnoQrl,  Ohio,  PannaytvAaia, 

Wast  yinrlnia  and  Wisconsin 


Eastbound  commodity  rates 


To  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Boston.  Biaas., 
Montreal.  Que.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Norfolk.  Va.1 
Philadelphia^  Pa. 


Ftom  Statlona  In  Waafeam  Manland,  Waafeam  Baw  Toric.  Baatam  Ohio,  Waafeam 

rtvani*.  and  Waatam  Waat  Tirginla 


Class  rates,  ioint,  local,  and  pro- 
portiooal  (Border  to  C.  F.  A. 


To  stations  in  Illinois,  IncUana,  Iowa.  Kaa 
Maryland,  Missouri,  Michigan.  New  York, 
Penn^hrania,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin 


Ffemn  ttetloiui  In  HHdoIb,  Alao  Ffemn  Soma  Stations  In  Snrrovndlnff  Stataa,  Baar  tha 

Boundary 


Ciaas  rates,  joint,  local  and  pro- 
nortioBal  (Illinois  to  C.  F.  A. 


To  stations  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Man^aad.  MicU- 
gan.  New  York,  Ohio,  i^ennsylvania,  west  t^rginia. 
and  Wisconsin 


Ffemn  Statlona  In  Bortham  Indiana 


Class  rates,  local,  joint  and  pro- 
portional (Northern  Indiana  to 
C.  F.  A.  Tariff) 


To  stations  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentveksr, 
Maryland,  Michigan.  Missouri,  New  York,  OUo, 
PemMylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin 
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IHSSCRIFTION  OH  NAME      i  _»■« 
OP  TARIFF  j  "*^""*^ 


PORK 

cTf. 


A.  Tariff) 


to 


I      2ZS      To 


Wert  Vi 


I 

S 

and  Wi 


latM,  local,  Jomi.  and 
iooal    (Itfw 
F.  A.  Tariff) 


2M      !To 


to 


JAldttCBB* 

W( 


X 

and 


ork.  Oltto. 


At 


^^■■■IHI^lV^^^H^^W       ■■■^^^■i^l^^i^^M^^^p       ^^^^V^B'^^^B^i^^^h  ^^i^i^pB        ^^^^^^^^^^  y 


Rvlea, 
Waatins 


and  dianea  fbr 
Oas  and  other 


At  IndiaaapoUa.  IniL 


Rulea  nnnemiiic  the  abaorptioo  of 
■witelunc  «bai|ea,  iadoetrial 
■witdiin^  trap  ean,  wfiiyhing 
and  reweli^iiiic  eara,  ahn  hat  <rf 
ridpperi  and  conacneea  haTing 


Rulee  for  constructinc  combination 


228       Pointe  on  railroads  in  the  United  Statee 


ftom  Pointa  In  Dllnola,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Mlatonrt,  and  WlMonaln 


Hay,  carioada.  local,  joint,  and  pro- 
portional ratea  on 


To  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Greenwood,  Miss.,  New  Orleani^ 
La.,  and  stations  taking  same  rates 


From  Btatlona  in  Morthem  Ohio 


Class  ratea;  local,  joint,  and  pro- 
portional (Northern  Ohio  to  C. 
F.  A.  Tariff) 


230  To  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kentucky.  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Miasouri.  New  York,  Ohio,  PennaylTania* 
Weetv'irsiiua,  and  Wisconsin 


From  Btationa  in  Northern  Kentucky,  Southern  Ohio,  and  Weatem  Weat  FIrflnIa 


Claas  rates;  Joint.  locaL  and  pro- 

rtional  (Southem  Ohio  to  C. 
A.  Tariff) 


To  stations  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin 
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CIMTEAL  FKnOBT  AStOOIATIOir  TABIFT  BUBIAV.  €000400.  OL. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


8ERIE8 


APPLIES 
(Ezoepi  M  noUd) 


BttwiMn  Oindzmatl,  Ohio,  And  J^fltnonTilto,  Ind.,  Mtw  AIImmij,  Ind.,  And  Lonlifflto,  Xy, 


B«twit«n  Bsndenon  And  OwMuiboro,  Xy.,  And  J^flenoaTfllo,  Ind..  ItAdtmn 

Ind.,  LoulgrOto,  Ej.,  And  OindimAtl,  Onto 


CiMiM    and    oommodities;    locftl. 
Joint,  And  proportional 


fffemn  Point!  in  lUinoii,  Iowa,  Miatourl,  And  Wliooniin 


CiMMt  and  eommoditiM;  joint  and 
proportionAl 


To  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Boston.  BinM..  Erie.  Pa.,  Phil*. 
delphin.  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Montreal,  Qoe.,  and 
other  Eastern  and  Canadian  dtiee 

AlMk 

Baeee  for  rates  to  Baltimore,  New  York,  Philadelpfaia, 
etc.,  on  export  traffic,  via  Chieaco,  111.,  or  Milwaokaa, 
Wis.,  also  Tia  lake  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Erie, 
Pa.  to  Chieaco.  111.,  and  Biilwaokee,  Wis. 


Bttwaan  tolnta  in  tha  United  StatM 


l^ee  transportation  of  Eauipment 
and  Materiab  of  the  American 
Railway  Express  Co. 


From  iTAnfTiUo,  Ind.,  Bandanon,  Xy.,  Louif?i21a,  Xy.,  Mt.  ▼•mon,  Ind.,  Owonflboffo,  Xy. 


Commodity  rates,  local.  Joint,  and 
proportional 


To  stations  in  Canada.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
tucky.    Michigan,    Misiouri,     New    York,    Ohio. 
Pennsylvania,   Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 


ffkom  Volnta  in  niinoia,  InrflAnA,  Iowa^  XantueloF,  MtehigAn,  Minonri,  Xtw  Tofk,  Ohio. 

piannaylTAniA,  Waat  VirrimA,  And  wtaoontln 


Rates  on  Grain,  Grain  Products, 
By-Produets  of  Grain 


To  Albany.  Baltimore.  Boston,  Montreal.  New 
Philadelphia,   Rochester,  Syracuse,   Utiea 


Ftom  BuHalo,  X.  T.,  And  ClotalAnd,  Ohio 


Class  rates;  lake  and  rail  and  rail- 
lakeHmdHraU 


To  points  in  Ohio,  Michigan.  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana. 
Kentucky,  Minnesots.  Pennsylvania,  West  Vin^nin. 
Wisconsin,  and  Missouri 


From  Detroit  Doeki,  Mieli. 


Joint  daas  rates;  lake-and-rail 


To  points  in  Kentucky,  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  West  Virginia 
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DBBCUPnONCA  SAME 
OF 


»1        T4 


famt  and  imyiaiii— I         3Si      To 


V».. 


Tsr 


Loeftl  Mid  Joint 


2S6       To 


Points  In 


^  Joint, 
•ndoaqport 


prapoi^ 


260      iTo 


in  tlw  DoBBBioa  o€ 
Ont..  Sanin,  Onv.  1 


To 


Intlu 


(iMittBto. 


for  rateo 


261 


ftom  Chieago,  ID.,  TiMttonapoHi,  Ind..  MQwrnokM,  WIm,,  Faan,  HL, 

And  iprtnglUld,  HL 


HL, 


ClnoB  and  oommodity 
and  joint 


rates,  local        262 


To  pointa  in  Kentucky,  T^fwiiaana. 
I    Tt 


MiMwipia,  and 


Wmm  St.  Loola,  Mo.,  and  last  St.  Loafs,  Cairo,  Oala.  and  Thaboa,  HI.,  and  Uppar 


Joint  and  proportional  daao  and 
eonunodity 


300  To  New  York.  N.Y..  Boston.  Mass.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
Baltimore.  Md.,  Montreal,  Que.,  and  other  eastern 
and  Canadian  cities 
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anmuL  fkiiobt  AsiooiATioir  tabot  bubiau,  gbioaoo,  11&. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Ezoepi  M  noltd) 


fffemn  Iftotwippl  Blf«r  GroMliiffi  In  XUinoli  And  Mlatourl 


Local,  joint,  and  proportional 
and  oommodity  rates 


To  points  in  Indiana,  Kentueky,  Michigan,  Ohio,  N«w 
York,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ontario. 
Can. 


fffemn  Iftiitwippl  Blf«r  GroMliiffi  In  XUinolg  And  Mlatourl 


Joint  and  proportional  rates  on 
Grain,  Grain  Products,  Grain  By- 
products 


To  points  in  Indiana,  Kentueky,  Michigan.  Ohio,  New 
York,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ontario, 
Can. 


fkom  Baai  St.  Loois,  HI. 


Joint  and  proportional  rates  on 
Grain  Products,  Grain  By-Prod- 
uets,  C.L. 


To  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  Charleston,  W.Va.,  ConneOsrillo. 
Pa.,  Gauley  Bridge.  W.Va.,  Indiana,  and  Pittabuish, 
Pa.,  and  Wheeling.  W.Va. 


From  Ohio  and  MlaalailppI  BlTtr  GroMfaiffi 


Joint  class  rates,  and  Grain 


To  points  on  Chesapeake  A  Ohio  R.R. 


Fkom  St.  Loab,  Mo.,  Baat  St.  Loois,  111.,  Cairo,  Gala,  and  Thabaa,  HL,  alio  from 

MliatiilppI  Blrar  Oroaainffi 


To  stations  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  ^<«**««g^»»,  Ohio.  Now 
York.  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ontario^ 

Can. 


DBBCRIPnON  OH 
Or.TARIIF 


HFKIKB 


7^ 


Iron  and  Steel  Coounoifity 


t        To 


poiats 


Tia  Hew  Toric  ttU*  Bai|« 


WMtboand  CUm  and  Commodity 
Tariff 


Conaofidated  Westboand  Clam  and 
I   Commodity  Tariff,  via  nul-aiid- 
lake,  and  rail-lako-and-rail 


To 


ftom  iMtam  SaaboTd  And  Intarlor  Folnta 


Commodity  rates  on   Sugar  and 
Coffee 


To  St.  Paul  territory 


From  Bnflato,  Black  look,  M.T.,  BufliJo  Laka,  Baai  BufliJo,  B.T.,  and  Brfa,  Pa. 


Ez-lake  Grain,  in  bulk,  domeatio 


To  Albany.  N.Y.,  Baltimore.  Md..  Boaton,  Mam.,  New 
YorkTN.Y..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pittabuigh,  Pa., 
Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  etc. 


■fT» 


fDoea  not  run  in  aeries  number. 
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lAsmur  nuaasT  tabot  bubiau.  hbw  tobs  ort 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Eioept  M  noted) 


fffemn  Ttank  Una  and  Bow  Bntland  ToxitoriM 


ConaolidAted  Westbouod  Commod- 
ity Tariff 


To  C.  F.  A.  territory 


Boating  Quide 


ConeolidAted  Westbound  Routing 
Guide,  to  be  in  connection  with 
tariffs  making  specific  reference 
thereto 


ftom  Ttnnk  Line  And  Btw  Bnglmnd  TWrttoriM 

Consolidated  Westbound  Class  and 
Commodity  Tariff 

t 

To  St.  Paul  territory 

Wnm  Buffalo,  Black  Book,  B.T.,  Bte. 


Ez-lake  (rain  for  export 


fDoes  not  run  in  series  number. 


T— ■»^— WI 


■»*»F^F!" 


DEBCRIFTION  OR  NAKE 
OF  TARIFF 


BERfBB 


(Eaecpc  w  noted) 


Claaand  commodity  rates 


To  MobOe,  Ala^  Nev  Orfaua.  La.,  and 
Te«. 


CliiaiffO,  ni.,  MOwmokM,  WfM,,  Daboqut.  lam%^T% 
Ind.,  ti.  Lcnite,  Mo..  Cinrfnuitl,  Ohio,  LooMIto 


•  Wii.,  and  ^innoBA, 


Iprteffftald.  HL. 

I,  Ind..  Cairo.  lU.. 


"^ 


mod  proportional 


•        • 


La..  Braaoa  Port,  Freeport. 
lex.,    Gretna,    La..    Golfport, 
.  Mobile.  Ala..  New  Orleans.  La., 
eola,  Fla..  Port  Arthur  and  Port  Bofirar,  Tex.,  Port 
Chafanette.  La..  Tezaa  Ci^  and  Velaaeo.  Tex.,  and 
Weetvcco,  La.,  also  to  Mereanx.  La.,  on  Oil 
Petroleum  and  Their  ProdorU 


micoffo,  HL.  mtwankoo.  IHs..  Dnboqiio.  lowa^Ftoffio  and  tprlncflald.  HL,  Indlaii- 
Ind.,  St.  Loola.  Mo..  Cindnnati,  Ohio.  Louisvula,  Kj.,  Btansvilla.  Ind..  Cairo.  HL, 

and  DaTanport.  Iowa 


Local.  Joint,  and  proportional  com- 
modity rates 


To  shipade — Algiers,  La..  Braaos  Pbrt.  F^veport.  and 
Galveston.  Tex.,  Gretna,  La..  Gol^iort,  Mim.. 
Harrey.  La.,  MobOe.  Ala..  Nev  Orleans.  La.,  PeiMa- 
cola,  Fla.,  Port  Arthur  and  Port  Bofivar.  Tex.. 
Port  Cfaahnette.  La.,  Texas  City  and  Velaseo,  Tex.. 
West ■  ego.  La.,  also  to  Mereanx,  Lsl,  on  Oil  and 
Petroleum  and  Their  Prodocts 


From  Kay  Wsat,  Fla.,  Mobfla.  Ala.,  Mew  Orlaana,  La.,  and  OatrMton,  Ti 


Class  and  commodity  rates 


1000     To  Havana  and  Cuban  ootports 


Ftom  Chieago,  m.,  Mllwaakae,  Wis.,  Dabuqiia,  Iowa,  Paoria  and  Bprinffflold,  HL,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  St.  Looii,  Mo.,  Cincinnati,  OhIOiLoalsTille,  Ky.,  Bvansrflla.  Ind..  Cairo.  HL. 

Detroit,  MIeh.,  LaCroaee.  wla..  and  Winona,  Minn. 


Local,  joint,  and  proportional  class 
and  commodity  rates 


1011     |To  shipside— Key  West.  Fla..  for  export  to 
Cuba 


Ftom  Key  West,  Fla. 


Class  and  conmiodity  rates 


1012     To  Havana  and  Cuban  outports 


Vtom  Chieago,  Peoria,  m.,  St.  Looii,  Mo.,  Mllwaakee,  Wla.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  dnrinnatL 

Ohio,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Cairo,  m.,  and  Winona,  Minn. 


Classes  and  commodities 


101«  |To  Bhipsidfr— Alcieri.  Gretna.  La..  Mobile,  Ala., 
Pensacola.  Fla..  Galveston.  Tex..  Gulfport,  Miss.. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 
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omr  fobucot  nnaBT  oomnmi,  ohxoaoo,  vul. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NABiE 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 

(ExMpt  MBOltd) 


^^ 


ftom  CHilf  Porti  in  LonltUBa,  T«im  and  MtelMippI;  alto  S«j  WMt,  Via.  (ImpocQ 


LoeaL  joint  and  proportfonal  olaia 
and  oommodity  rates 


To  lUinob,  Indiana,  South  Dakota,  Colorado, 
Iowa,  WiBconain,  Ohio,  Minnaiota,  Pmnnrl 
New  Mexico,  Kentucky,  ArkanMS.  Mil 
Wyominc.  North  Dakota,  New  York,  MieUsn, 
NebrMka.  New  Jerwy.  MaMaehuaatta,  OklahoBM* 
Utah,  and  Canada 


ftom  Cindimatl,  Ohio,  JaflanonTUla.  Haw  Albany,  Ind.,  on  tralBc  Origlnalinff  st 

in  Indiana,  Bantnoky,  Michigan,  Haw  Tork,  afto. 


CliMM  and  oommoditiea  (export), 
to  Europe,  Aaia,  and  Af  nea 


Shipdde— New    Orleaaa,    La.,    Mobile,    Ala., 
Chalmette,  La. 


ftom  Ohietfo,  10.,  Kaniaa  City,  St.  LouiSiJIo.,  Omaha.  Hab.,  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
Frodneinf  Pomta  in  Arkaniaa,  Colorado,  Tana.  Iowa,  Kanaaa,  Ohio,  Indiana, 

lUinoia,  Wiaoonain,  800^  Dakota,  and  MiiaovH 


LoeaL  Joint  and  proporUoniAl  Tariff 
on  Paekint  Houae  Produeta 


To  Gulf  PorU  (Export) 


Vtom  Arkanaaa,  Illinoia,  and  Indiana 


Oil,  Petroleum,  and  iU  Produeta 


1020 


To  Gulf  porta  for  export 
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or  TAXIIF 


sn 


«>""    IL 


its 


^7 


CJ. 


pnpsvi 


r  ^    T 


S£x  .  WIS.  ^  ■  iin'Ti'.*    ^ 


Local  mad  joint 


:•-«: 


.\=<£  pccij  1=.  II=CB».  T-^-^:fc-~-*    Zi-w-k.  &=*i  >l^ac<=r. 


Chicaco.  CL, 


LoeaL  Joint,  and  propordce 
and  commod'ty  rates 


»5       A=.i  Ciir:.  JLu\  5r  Lc*=».  G*>-  Ejl*-.  Hatiib*;.  msA 


Chicaco.  in. 


Looal  and  joint  eommodity  ntoa  5(77       A^  A-zrc-rk.  HI 
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iLLiwrni  nnoBT  ooimina,  ohxoaoo.  ill. 


^_^*a 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Exeepi  m  noted) 


B«tirMn  Ohietco,  m. 


Looal  9ad  ioint  oommodity  ntM 


And  Joliet,  nL 


Ghieftffo  and  Dtkalb,  m., 

m.,  — 


and  KUwMikM,  WU.,  Boekford 
,  Wli.,  and  Wawkfn,  DL 


Loeal,  joint,  aiid  proportional  oom- 
modity ratM 


And    Bloomington,    Champaign,    DaaviOa. 
Oilman,    Hoopeston,    LaSalla,    Maadota,    . 
Pontiae,  and  Streator.  111.,  alao  betwaaa  tha 
•taticMM  and  point*  taking  tama  ratM 


fkom  Ghieaffo,  m.,  Whttlnf ,  Ind..  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Bait  St.  Louis.  Wood 
■ohinson,  Brldgopori,  Lawronoarllla,  Odin,  and  Sandovml,  lU. 


Local,  joint,  and  pr(q;K>rtional  rates 
oo  Ai^iaH,  Aapnaltum,  Potro- 
ImuB  Road  Oil,  Petroleum  Tail- 
Inn.  Patroltum  Pitch,  Tar.  A»- 
pbaltio  and  Patroleum  Piteh, 
A^haltio 


To   poinu   in    Dlinoie,    Iowa, 
Mueouri,  and  WliooMin 


fkom  Dm,  DodMTllla,  Janasflllo,  La.trarfa,  Madison.  Wis.,  Mfllbrlf,  m.,  MllwMikao» 

Monroa,  Montioallo,  Flattovula,  and  Fralria  du  Chlon 


OaMae  (all-rail  and  lakenoMi-raU) 


To   points    in    lUinoia, 
MiMouri  and  Wieoonrin 


Indiana,    Iowa,    Kantofftj, 


Brookport,  Cairo.  Oala.  Ooleonda,  Joppa,  Matropolls,  Mound  Otly, 

Thabas,  HI.,  and  Paduoah,  Ky. 


ClaMee  and  oommoditiet 


Stations  in   Illinois, 
Wisconsin 


Indiana,   Iowa,   Missouri, 


Tabla  Of  DIstaneas 


Between  points  in  Illinois 


4t 


OTTJUUPr 


1        T» 


1        T» 


n 


U) 


3        To 


Tariff 


for   G 


4        To 


Wnuk  Oulo 


Joint.  loettL  and  prapor 
■on   VailBy 


(1* 


5        To 


V^uiii  OUo 


6        To 


Wrom  How  Oil— m,  and  Fort 


t  ^^^» 


Joint,  loeol,  and  jproportioDol 
and     ecMnmodity     rates     (Gtilf 
PQint»>BiiMiMipiii  Valley  Tariff) 


ippi  VaOey  pointi  (Tari5  No,  7) 
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LomgfflUB  VBllOBT  TABIVT  lUBUV,  LOUUTILU.  XT. 


JiiatBiullaMldiiHiuiclcQDiaiadliv  9         To  poinu  on  Kuhvilk.  ChUUnoog*  A  St.  Looia  Ry. 

nloi  (KubviUe.  Chatunooei  A 
Bu  Louii  Ry.  honl  PoinU  TuiS) 


nan  relDti  In  Suttoi^  >iid  Toummm 

Rmt«oiiCliy(CUyT«iin 

m 

To  poinU  Doni,,  bhI,  Math  luid  w«t  in  tha  Dniud 

Bit»««u  Pofaita  In  Ohio,  **""»fi  Mtd  I 


Jouit>  locslp  Hnd  proporUo&ai  c^iut 
and  fiomaiodity  rnUa  (KepIucVy 
Joactioa  PoinU  Tariff) 


a  OUa  Mid  HtaBtalppl  Bl*«r  OnmlatM 


&mIi  for  eDuttnsUDc  Uinush  slaai  12        To  Tanpa,  yia. 

and  mtsT)  (Tampo  TaiB) 


mm  Ohio  Wrar  Oranlnai,  Bt.  LonUj^d., 


1,  Md.,  Hvinphli,  1 
Ch«ln»»tt».  L». 


t«a1,  ioint.  iinri  propotliQuM  rlnu  u        Tu  Jo 

■ndrommodilv  r»lM  (Trnn«»ni 
Cntnl  Lwal  PoinU  TaiilT) 


■n  T(Min<>— !■>■  CcDiiBl  R.n. 


FMm  louthdMUm  and  Ou«iln«  rolnw 


Key  W«at  and  Port  Tampa.  Fla.,  MuUlp,  Ala.. 
nd  piffw  Orlrani,  La. ,  and  to  ahjiinds  lir  Faioit  M 
ardi'iiai.  Cirnriir-mi,  Havana.  ManianiQo,  Huaa- 


<.H(Dlia(o.  TIG,  Cuba 


tnm  Ohio  Mid  H 


Joint.  Ifval.  and  prfmortionftj  rat« 
DS  Patrolrnm  and  Iti  Product 
(PetrDlciuD  Tahfl) 


To  po<Di>  iu  AUtiUiu^   Arkaiuai.  Florida,  GaoRia 
Kenlurky.  LouinnDii.  Mudiinppl,  North  CareibL 

South  CaroUiu,  Teniuaw,  and  Virginia 


2i       Tt 


Xi. 


zt 


n     T» 


^»  M 


Ml. 


Local. JoiBt.  mndpraportiooi  nso  23        Ts 


ocbL  JoiBt.  mndpraportx 
OB  Cm*  Inm  nne  aad 
(OHt  Irott  Pipe  TardT 


f  ^^•^^^"» 


mndCoaflBotfitaes  tA2a£aaft         24        To 


4  Na 


L       ■  ■^^■^P- 


■ppi  Valley  Gulf  Pointo  Tan5) 


25        To  Gcif  tKTU 
Messpka.  T< 


&Im  poets  g>gth  of 


Vkuiii  F^olnti  in 


I 


and  proportaonal  iBtM  I 

«ecd  OO,  CoctoMccd  . 

Oil  Foota,  Cottooaeed  Oil  Scd-  ! 
t  (Cottonaeed  OU  Tariff) 


27        To 
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LomtmuM  nnoBT  TAmxry  BumtAV,  lovvmuM,  ww. 


I^^^m^ 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Exeepi  m  noled) 


Frivttle  C«r  SqIm,  cte. 


Joint,  local,  and  proportional  tariff, 
■howinc  rentaJa,  ohargea.  rutos, 
toad  regulations,  on  freight  cars 
of  private  ownerahip 


Wmm  Ohio  and  MlMlnippl  Rl?«r  Crotaingi,  Haw  OriMou,  La.,  and  Vlokilrarf, 


Honaelu^  Goods  Tariff,  Household 
Goods,  C.L. 


To  Southeastern  and  Mississippi  VaUey  points 


Wmm  Ohio  and  MtiilailppI  Rhrar  Croaalngi,  HathTllla,  Tann..  Blnnlnfhain,  Ala.,  WUbH 
Ala.,  Ghieago,  HI.,  Muwaukaa,  WU.,  Paorla,  HI.,  Bprtngftold,  ni.,  fndtanapoMi,  lad. 


Illinois    Central    Railroad    Local 
Point  Tariff.  Classes 


To  local  points  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  ( 
Lines),  and  C.  M.  A  Q.  R.  R. 


Wmm  Ohio  and  Miaalfaippl  &iT«r  Oroaalngt,  HathTllla,  Tann.,  Chieafo,  IIL,  MnwaakM, 

WU.,  Paorla,  HI.,  BpriniBald,  ni.,  Indiani^oUa,  Ind. 


nHnob  Central  Railroad  Local 
Points  Commodity  Tariff,  Com- 
modities 


To  local  paints  on  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  (Soatfasn 
lines)  and  C.  M.  ft  G.  R.  R^ 


From  Ohio  and  MlMlMippl  Birar  Croaaingi  and  HaahTfUo,  Tonn. 


HHttois  Central  Railroad  Local 
Points  Grain  Tariff.  Grain,  Grain 
Products  and  Hay 


To  local  points  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  (Bomb- 
em  Lines) 


Boiwoan  Ohio  and  MlaalMtopi  Bhrar  Croaaingi,  HathTllla,  Tann.,  Btrminf  ham,  Ala.,  Obioago, 
DL,  Mllwaukaa,  WU.,  Omaha,  Hab.,  Sioux  Olty,  Iowa,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  Poena,  IIL, 

Sprlngflald,  111.,  IndlanapoUa,  Ind. 


Yasoo  A  Mississippi  VaUey  Rail- 
road Local  Poinu  Class  Tariff, 


And  local  points  on  the  Yasoo  A  Mississippi  VaUsy 
Railroad^ 


Ftom  Ohio  and  MlaaiaalppI  RiT«r  Croaaingi,  HathTllla,  Tann.,  Ohieaco,  HI.,  M&wankao, 

WU.,  raorla,  HI.,  Springflald.  HI.,  IndlanapolU,  Ind. 


Yasoo  A  Mississippi  VaUey  RaU- 
road  Local  Points  Commodity 
Tariff,  Commodities 


To  local  points  on  the  Yasoo  A  Miiiissippi  VaUey 
Railroad 
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DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


HKRJKH 


Oldo 


.»• 


AM.T. 


Ymoo  a  HfhriMinii  Valley  RaO- 
rp«d  Loeal  Pbiiits  Grain  Tariff. 
Ptodneta.  and  Hay 


Joi&t  and  pttiportxNial 
ooounodi^ 
Tvifl) 


To  pointa  in  Connectacnt, 
land,  MaiMohaaetta.  New 
New  York,  Peanaylrania, 
West  Viriinia. 


HanuMfaiie,  N 
lUiode  Uand. 
Dominion  of 


OUo  mad  MtelMippI 


Oroaaliigi.  Oulfport, 


Oiicin.Baiia  Bock,  BaM  foriatm 

Coounodii 


39       ,To  potnto  in  Alabama,  Florida. 
Mimaaappk,  Sooth  Carolina,  T 


and  Vi 


From  V«w  OiWtm,  La.,  and 


To  pointa  in  Alabama,  Georsia.  Tenneaaee.  Ken 
\irsuiia,  MiaaiaaiDpi.  Sooth  Carolina,  North 
Una,  Flotida.  and  T«oniiaana 


Kentndcy, 
Caro- 


BatwMu  Which  No 
Folsti  and  Folnti  North,  Bast,  South  and 

inBfloet 


art  hi  SIfoct;  Alao  Botwoan 
Botwatn  Which  No  Throufh 


CSombinalion^ratea,  rulea  for  eon- 

and  Commodi- 


Fram  Ohio  and  MtelMippI 


Croaainci 


Joint,  loeal,  and  proportional  claaa 
ana  eommodity  ratea  (Carolina 
Tariff) 


45        To  local  and  junction  pointa  in  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Tenneaaee,  and  Yiricnia 


,  Daoator,  Naw  Dacatur,  Floronea,  BuntiTllla, 
and  Tnacninhta,  Ala.,  ate. 


Joint,  local,  and  proportional  claaa 
and  eommodity  ratea  (Deeator- 
Floranee-Huntarille  Tariff) 


To  pointa  in  Arkanaaa.  Florida,  Geoivia.  Kentucky, 

Looiaiana,  MiBnaeippi.  South  Carolina,  Tc 

and  Virsinia 
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LoxnsnuM  nnoBT  TAmxry  vuwmav,  iouuvilu.  S¥. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Ezetpt  Mooted) 


ftom  8oiitli«m  Frodudnc  Folnli 


LocaL  joint.  And  proportional  ntM 
on  Manufaotura  Iron  and  Steel 
ArtickM  (Manufactured  Iron 
Tariff) 


To  northern,  eouthem,  eaetera,  and 


points 


fkom  Mamphii  and  Blnthampton,  Tonn. 


Loeal.  joint,  and  proportional  elaae 
ana  oominodity  ratee  (Memphis 
Eaetbound  Tariff) 


To  points  in  Canada,  Connecticut,  Delawan,  Dhtikil 
Of  Columbia,  Maine,  Maryland.  MeMiiihuig|Ha, 
New  Hampahire,  New  Jersey,  New  York.  OUo, 
Penzi^Ivania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Vni^BiA, 
and  West  Virginia 


ftom  Momphlg  and  Binchampton,  Tonn. 


Loeal,  joint,  and  proportional  com- 
modity rates  (Memphis  North- 
bound Tariff) 


To  points  i%  Illinois,  Indiana,Jowa^KflntodQr,  Mlflkl- 
Wisconsm 


I,  Minnesota,  Missouri  OhiOi 


lOwa,  ^^n1 
Ikio,  oottth 


iDakbtn, 


Momphli,  Tonn., Bisffhampton,  Tenn.,  and L.  *  H. 

Helena,  Ark. 


Btationa.  *^*^"»^  aiiid  Vi 


Local,  joint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Lumber,  etc.  (Memphis  Lum- 
ber Tariff) 


To  points  in  Canada,  Omneeticut,  Delai 
of  Columbia.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kiotiieky, 
Maine,  Maryland.  Massachusetts,  M  ehicaa,  Minm 
sota,  Minouri.  New  Hamjpshire,  New  Jenaar,  Nofw 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Uand,  Ten- 
nessee, Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Viri^nia,  and  Wle- 
consin 


ftom  Mamphla,  Tann.,  and  Binghampton,  Tann. 


Local,  Joint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Lumber  (Stares  and  Head- 
^B,  (Memphis  Reehipping  Tar- 


To  points  in  Canada,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  DieCriei 
off  Columbia.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kaotuekjr. 
Maine,  Mar>'iand,  Massachusetts,  Michkan,  Minna 
sota,  lifissouri.  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersqr,  Sww 
York,  Ohio.  Pennsylrania,  Rhode  Island,  VecBMBi. 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin 


Applyinf  on  Ttallle  moflng  o?ar  two  or  mora  raUroada,  and  anttrely  within  tba  Btata  oC 

Mlaalaalppl 


Loeal  distance  class  and  commodity 
rates  (Mississippi  Intrastate  Tar- 
iff) 


^■w 


S4 


LOUUVILU  nnOBT  TABirr  BUBIAV,  LOVnVXLU,  XT. 


DBSCRIFTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TABIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Ezoept  M  noted) 


V^om  mHoarl  Rl?«r  GroMliici.  ChlfiftffO.  ni..  and  Mflwaukee,  WU.,  to  Loeal  Polnti  In 

KlMlBtlppi  V«Il«y  Twritory 


ftom  Oiilf  *  Ship  Iiland  BaOnMMl  Btattoni,  to  Chioafp,  ni.,  Kaimm  Cltgr,  Mo.,  MUwaukM, 

WU.,  and  Onutha,  ll«b. 


QsMM  9ad  oommoditias  (Miawuri 
RiTer-MiMiflai>pi  Valley  Tariff) 


Virom  Ohio  and  MlMfwtrol  BHer  Croulzici,  Chicago,  Hi..  XndlanapoUa,  Ind.,  Milwaukee. 

Wia.,  HashfUle,  Tenn.,  Peoria,  111.,  and  Bpringfleld,  111. 


CbkM    (Miniarippi    Valley    Local 
PoinU  ClaaB  Tariff) 


To  local  points  in  Miaaiflsippi  Valley  Territory 


Virom  Ohio  and  Mliitwtopi  BHor  OroMinn,  Chloafo,  HI.,  Indianapolia.  Ind.,  Ifilwaukee, 

Wis.,  HaahTUla,  Tenn.,  Paoria,  111.,  and  Bprlncfleld,  111. 


Commoditiee    (Miflrieaippi    Vallnr 
Local  Potnte  Commodity  Tariff) 


To  local  points  in  Miaaiaaippi  Valley  Territory 


Virom  Oulfport,  Miia.,  MobUa,  Ala.,  Haw  Orleans,  La.,  Pansacola,  Tla.,  Port  Ohalmatte, 

La.,  and  Viekabnrr,  Miia. 


Joint,  local,  and  proportional  claaa 
and  commodity  rates  (Miaaiaaippi 
VaUey-Carolina  Tariff) 


To  local  and  junction  points  in  Oeorsia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  ana  Virginia 


Wmm  Pointi  in  Alabama,  Xentoekyi  I«ou1iilana,  Miaaiaiippi,  and  Tannewee 


Joint,  local,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Lumber  (MiasiaBippi  Valley- 
Middle  SUtea  Lumber  Tariff) 


To  points  in  Illinoia,  Indiana,  lowa^  Kentucky,  Michi- 
gan, Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio,  Ontario,  Can., 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin 


Vtom  Pointi  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Habraska 


Joint  and  proportional  claaa  and 
commodity  rates  (Misaouri-Mis- 
aiaaippi  River  Points  Tariff) 


To  points  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Missia- 
sippi,  and  Tennessee 


From  Tansai  Citgr,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Hab.,  and  Points  Taking  Same  Batas 


Grain,  Grain  Products  and  Feed 
(Miaaouri  River-Mississippi  Val- 
ley Grain  Tariff) 


To  points  in  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Misaia- 
sippi,  and  Tennessee 
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homtmuM  nnoBT  TAmxry  BumtAV,  Louuvnu,  xr. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Ezoept  M  noted) 


ftom  Folnti  in  lUlnoli,  Indiana,  Iowa,  KftniM,  Mlnoari,  H«1mak»,  and 


Joint  and  proportional  cUat  ratM 
(N.  C.  A  Si.  L.  Ry.  Tariff) 


To  point*  on  Naahville,  Chattaaoofa  St  St.  Loida  Rjr. 


fkom  Folnti  In  lUinoU,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Miisoari,  Hateaaka,  and  WJiconaln 


Joint  and  proportional  commodity 
ratM  (N.  C.  A  St.  L.  Ry.  TarilD 


To  points  on  Nashville,  Chattanoofa  A  St.  Louie  Rjr. 


Wnm  Oulf  Porta,  alio  Common  and  Loeal  Points  in  tba  States  of  Alabama,  Loirtilana, 

and  Mississippi 


Loeal,  ioint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Naval  Stores  (Naval  Stores 
Tariff) 


To  Ohio  and  Mississippi  river  crossings,  Memphis 
NashvUle,    Tenn.,    and    northern,    southern, 
western  points 


Birer  Crossings,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  Transfer,  St.  Panl,  Minn, 

FaSs.  8.D. 


Peeking  House  Products  (Paddng 
House  Produote  Tariff) 


To  points  in   Alabama,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
sippi,  and  Tennessee 


Between  Padncah,  Xy. 


Joint  aad  loeal  class  and  conmiodity 
rates  (Pedueah  Tariff) 


And  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Evansvillej  Ind., 
Kv.,  Jeffersonville.  Ind.,  LomsviUe,  Kr.,  H 
Albany.  Ind.,  ana  Owendboro,  Ky.;  aim  fh 
Paducan  to  Lenngton,  Ky. 


From  Alton  and  Wood  Blver,  m. 


Joint  aad  proportional  ratee  on  Pe- 
troleum UM  ite  Products  (Petro- 
leum Tariff) 


To  points  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Qeorgla, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Misrissippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tenneesee,  and  Virginia 


Batwaan  Fointa  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Mebraska,  and  Iowa  (Missovrl  Birer  CroaslnffB) 


Joint  and  proportional  class  and 
eommotUty  ratee  (Proportional 
Tariff) 


And  Points  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  T 


From  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Helena,  West  Helena,  Ark.,  and  BJnghampton,  Tenn. 


Iximber  and  ertidee  taking  same 
ratee  or  arbitraries  higher  (Mem- 
phis Western  Lumber  Tariff) 


To  western  points 
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hoiuwnuM  nnoBT  tabict  bubiav.  iouuvilu,  kt. 


DE8CBIPTI0N  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 

SERIES 

APPLIES 
(Except  as  noted) 

ftom.  To  and  B«tirMn  Polnti  In  Xantoeky  and  TaniiMM* 

IdAinire,  other  than  Bird,  dog  or 
Fowl  (Muiure  Tariff) 

68 

Virom  Ohio  and  MtelMippI  BiTwr  Crotalnci 

TMummm  Rivar  PoinU  Tariff 

69 

To  landings  on  the  Tennessee  River 

ftom  Ohio  and  lOnlnippl  Bhror  OroMriiun,  Oulf  Porta,  Chloofo.  HI.,  Indiani^oUa,  Ind., 
BmwMikao,  wis.,  HaahTilla,  Tann.,  Paoria,  m.,  Sprlnffflald,  m. 

Hi  MM  and  CommoditiM  (Miasis- 

71 

To  local  points  on  short  roads  in  Mississippi  Valley 

■hrai  Valley  Short  Roads  Tariff) 
(fabonnd) 

Territory 

ftom  Local  Pointi  on  Short  Boada  in  Miiiiiaippi  Valley  Territory 

daaeee  and  oonunoditlee  (Miaeii^ 

72 

To  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River  Oossincs.  Gulf  Ports, 
C^hicago.  III..  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  Milwaukee,  Wis^ 
Nashville,  Tenn..  Peoria,  111.,  Springfield,  UL 

■ppi  Valley  Rhort  Roads  Tariff) 
(Outbound) 

Commodity  Baaia  Tariff 

Basis  for  commodity  rates  on  Brick, 
Cement,  Chert,  Clay  Products, 
Dolomite,  Grain,  Grain  Products, 
GraveU  lime,  lave  Stock,  Lum- 
bar and  Forest  Products,  Iron 
Ore,  Petroleum,  Petroleum  Prod- 
ucts, Plaster,  Sand,  Shale,  Slag 
and  Stone,  carloads,  where  Spe- 
cific Commodity  Rates  are  not 
published 


76 


Basis 


Basis  for  c<»uttruotin^  through  rates 
from  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River 
Crossings  (Southeastern  Basis 
Book) 


Local  and  junction  points  in  Creorsia,  Alabama,  Florida. 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tenneesee,  and 
Virginia 


From  Southeastern  and  Carolina  Points 


Commodities  (General  Export  Tar- 
iff) 


To  Gulf,  Florida,  South  Atlantic,  Carolina  and  Yit' 
ginia  ports,  for  export 
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LovtBwnjM  nnoBT  TAmxry  buebau,  loviivxlli,  xt. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 

SERIES 

APPT.IF1R 
(Ezeept  aanoiad) 

From  Oulf ,  Florida,  Booth  AtUntle,  CToHn>  and  Virginia  Fortt 

Oenenl  Import  Tariff 

78 

To  southern  and  eastern  points 

• 

From  ll«w  Tork,  Phllad«lphia,  Baltlmorv.  Alt>aiij,  and  ByraeuM  Bat«  Polnti  and  Foiata 
in  H«w  Tork,  PtnnijlTania,  Ifaryland,  N«w  Jonef,  I>elawara,  WMt  Ffrftala,  and 

Diitriet  of  Columbia 

Cla«  ratet  (SoutheMtera  Miosb- 
iippi  Valley  Claaa  Tariff) 

79 

To  local  and  Junction  points  in  Alabama.  Aikaaaaa, 
Florida,  Georma.  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  MimiMippi. 
Tennessee,  and  Yirginia 

From  Folnti  In  Alabama,  Btntoeky,  Loolilana,  Ml«lMlppi  and 


Lumber  and  articles  takinc  same 
rates  or  arbitraries  higher  (Mis- 
sisiApDi  Valley-Western  Lumber 


To  western  points 


Ftom  Ohio  and  Miaaliaippl  Ehrar  Croialnn  and  HathTiUa,  Tom. 
To  Local  Point!  In  MiMlMlppi  Valley  Tarritory 

And 


Ffoui  Branston 


,PM,  BIlTar  Creak,  Union,  Miaa.,  and  Oolf,  Mobil*  and  Northam , 
To  Ohio  and  MJtaiaiippi  Rhror  Croaainga  and  Naahrill*,  Tann. 


Class  and  oommodities  (Mississippi 
Valley  Local  PoinU  Tariff)  *(Un. 
treated  Rates  Series) 


From  Ohieaffo,  HI.,  Mflwaukaa,  WU.,  Peoria,  HI..  Bpringfleld,  m.,  IndianapoUi,  Ind., 

Alton,  ni. 
T^  Polnti  in  Alabama,  Bentoeky,  Looliiana,  Mlaaliilppi  and  T 


From  Ifaniton,  BUrer  Greek,  Union,  Mlia..  and  Oolf,  Mobile  and  Northern  E.B.  BfaMooa 
Tp  Chieaffo,  m.,  Milwaukee.  Wia.,  Peoria,  m.,  Bpringfleld,  m.,  Alton,  m.,  and 

IndianapoUa,  Ind. 


Hi 


and  oommodities  (Chioaf  o- 


isaippi  Valley  Local  Points 
Tariff,  •(Untreated  Rates  Series) 


^•^tm 


From  MlMiiml  Rhrer  (FertUlier  and  Paekinff  Bouae  Prodoeta  Only).  Bt.  Lovla,  Mo., 
in.,  Milwaukee,  Wla.,  Btreator,  111.,  Peoria,  HI.,  Dubuque.  Iowa,  Davenport,  !■« 
Borllnffton,  Iowa,  Bprinffleld,  Pana,  Alton,  m.,  IndlanapOUa  and  Terra 

Haute,  Ind. 


Classes  and  oommodities  (St.  Louia- 
Chieaao-N.  C.  A  St.  L.  Ry. 
Tariff)  *(Untreated  Rate  Series) 


To  N.  C.  A  St.  L.  Ry.  local  sUtions 


*l'ntreated  ratea  are  such  as  have  not  been  fully  revised  to  eliminate  Fourth  Section  violatioaa. 
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DBCBIPnOir  <tt  HAMB 

orrABJOW 


ftS 


Oolf 


Vkoin 


T<iKwjinotif<  Xtfifl) 


(W( 


80       To  ■ooUwrn  pointa 


,  Albftnj,  and 


Points  sad  Polnti 
of  Oohnnhla, 


Commodity  i»tm  (SoutlwMteni 
MlMiHiiipi  Vallqr  Commodity 
TteM) 


To  locsl  and  junctioo  points  in  Alabama,  Arkanaas. 
Florida,  Georsiii.  Kentu^y,  l«wriiiiana,  MiananpiM, 
Tenneaaee«  and  '^rgiaia 


V^  Tortc,  FhtlMilpWa,  liltlimgi,  Johiiatown,  and  Folnti  In  PwmaylfmaU, 

I>olftwara  and  Maiyland 


— "         — ~  — 


Ralb  (New),  Iitm  or  Steel,  Cram- 
tl«.BaawayTnck 


To  looal  and  Junction  points  in  Alabama.  Florida. 
Georgia,  Loniiriana,  Mjaaaaappi,  and  Tei 


fkom  Buffalo— Ptttibarrh  Tevrttory 


CliMM  and  Commodities  (Buffalo- 
Fittabiuih  TarifD 


To  BOQtbeastem  pcnnts 


ftom  Johniiown — Cumbarland  Tarrltory 


Cfamws  and  Commodities  (Johns- 
town-Comberland  Tariff) 


To  southern  points 


^ntnalad  rates  are  such  as  have  not  been  fully  revised  to  eliminate  Fourth  Section  violations. 
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LovanuM  nnoBT  tabitt  bubiav,  Lomfmui,  s¥. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Exoeiii  MBoltd) 


fkom  Ohio  and  Miwlirippl  Bl?w  GroMliici,  Haalifllto,  T«im.,  Mid  Onlf  Porta 


Qndn  mm!  Grain  Produoto  (South- 
eMtern  Grain  Tteii!) 


■^a.    i-w 


To  point*  in  Kentudgr.  Tmmmam,  Vlriginin. 


mppi,  Alnbama,  Georiin.  South  Carolinn  and 
(^  also  SouthaMtem  BMb 
Short  Roads 


also  Southaattem  Baab  Book  and  flwithaaatMH 
Tariff 


Vroin  Omtnl  V^rai|fli%  AMOotfttion  Twittovy 


and  Conunoditiea  (C.F.A.- 
South  Atlantic  Porta  Export 
Tariff) 


To  South  Atlantie  porta  for  export 


Dram  Bolnti  In  Doflnad  Tarrttorlae  Booth  off  tbt  Ohio  and  Mmt  off  tha 


Joint  and  proportional  olaia  and 
eommodity  rates  (Louisiana 
Tariff) 


To  points  in  Louisiana 


fkom  finiTlnnati.  Ohio 


Minimum  proportional  rates  on 
Com  and  OatSt  C.L.,  and  rules 
ralatinc  thereto  (Cindnnati  Re- 
shipping  Grain  Tariff) 


To  Missisrippi  ihrer  points  and  Gulf  porta 


"---^»■ 


^^■■H 


ftom  Lonlsrllla,  Ky.,  mad  Hew  Albany,  Ind, 


■WW 


Minimum  proportional  rates  on 
Com  ana  Oats,  C.L.,  and  rules 
rslatint  thereto  (Louisville  Re- 
shipping  Grain  Tariff) 


To  Biississippi  rfrer  points  and  Gulf  porta 


Wnm  Mamphia,  Tann.,  St.  Lonla,  Mo.,  Bait  St.  Lovla,  DL,  Mid  OaIio,  HL 


Joint,  looal,  and  proportional  rates 
oo  Grain,  Grain  Products,  Feed 

00 

To  Misdssipd[  Valley  poinU  (Memphb  Re-8h|ppli^ 
Grain  Tariff) 

Batwotn  Southam  Polnta 

Live  StoekCTariff  of  Rules) 

100 

Classss  and  Commodities  (Eastern 
Cities.  3outh  bound  Tanff)  (Un- 
treated Rate  Series) 

106 

To  Southern  poinU 
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DBBCRIPnOS  OR  NAXB 
OPTAHIFr 

APnJT25 

■^  B.H.«»i.«^  tali.. 

^^  _  ^  _      >                          a  ■  J      ^fc         a      _  m  _  #^ifc     .^^    w 

106 

To  aooilM! 

n  poistB 

ft—  B,fcl>*lt,*-.h.  fh.... r....l„l...d  T^oifi, 

Oemwt  OStlAurgh  JoI«iIpw»  O- 

1 

107 

To  soBtbe 

9t^^^  SB^h^^»9l^fe 

ii~.il. 

Johnsfeowi 

■  r„ml..l,n,l  T>i.U.I, 

Bri^  Fb«  Ckar  and  Tank  Blocks 
cnttriMUih-Joboatovn    Brick 

lOS 

JTo  aontlke 

i 

m  points 

WnmhafoA 

tatena  « 

>M».» 

RaOwaj  ttittani 

rates  or  ubitrsxin  hicher  (L.  & 
A.  Ry.-C  J.A.  Lumber  Tariff) 

100 

To  points  nortli  of  the  Obio  Rirer.  and  points  in 
1     ^Ilss.>un.  lova  and  Oanada 

WliUMk 

SovtlMni  PnMliiciiic  Poiiifci 

Iron  sad  Steel  Articles  (Iron  Export 
Tariff) 

110 

To  Tcxa*. 
Mrcinia 

Gulf.  Flfwida.  South  Atlantic.  CamKna  and 
Ports  for  Export 

BatWMn  Ohio  BItw  < 

Crooinf 

B,  Raihvllla  and  Wait  RaihTllla,  Tann. 

(Green-Barren  Rivers  Potnta  Tariff) 

111 

And  TAndingH  on  Green  and  Barrvn  Rirc^rs 

Batwaan  Potnta  In  Tanitonr  South  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  BiTart  and  Bait  of  the  Mlnla- 
sippi  BIfw ;  alio  Pkont,  To  and  Batwaan  Pointa  on  Southern  Bj.  ^St.  Louia-LouiaTilla  DiTiaion) 


Joint  Tariff  on  Locomotives  and 
Tenders  on  their  own  wheels 


Prom  Cairo,  HI. 


BcK  Case  Material  in  shook  form, 
(B.L.  (i 
No.  2) 


Ih.  (Eu  Case  Material  Tariff 


To  points  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and 
Tennessee 


Batwaan  Cadar  Baplda,  Port  Dodfa,  Sioux  CItj,  Iowa,  Sioux  Palla,  S.D. 


and  Commodities  (Missouri 
Rtver-Miisissippi  Valley  Junction 
Pointa  Tariff) 


And  Misnssippi  Valley  Junction  points 


•^f^H^i^ 
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HATIOKAL  FnUBHABU  WKDQBT  OOMMRTII,  000400,  ILL. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OP  TARIPP 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Ezoepi  M  noted) 


At  And  Wrma  Potnti  In  Um  Unltod  BUtM 


Local,  Joint,  and  proportional  rates, 
rulM  and  regtilationa  governing 
the  handlinsof  periahable  freight 
(Perishable  Protective  Tariff  No. 


1) 


To  point*  in  the  United  States  and  Dmninhwi   of 
Canada 


$2 


MEW  OBUum  nnoBT  ymmsww  buuau,  nw  oBUAm,  la. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAMS 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Except  aa  noted) 


FkoBt  H«w  Orltami  And  Fort  Chalmatto,  L&. 


Joint  and  local  ratca  on  Bogar,  Mo- 
ee.  and  Syrm  (Sugar,  Molaa- 
and  Syrup  Tanl!) 


Topointa  in  Arkanaaa,  lUinoia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kanaaa, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Miniaappi,  Mia- 
aouri,  Nebradca,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklalioma, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Wisconain,  and  Wyoming 


FkoBt  R«w  OrlMUBS  And  Fort  Chalmstto,  L&.,  Oulflport,  Xiw.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and 

Fonsaeola,  Fla. 


Joint  and  loeal  rates  on  Tropical 
Fhnt  (Tropical  Fhnta'  Tariff 


Topotnts  in  Alabamn,  Arkansas,  Canada,  District  of 
Clolumbia,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentudc^,  Louiaianaj  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebradca,  New  Yoik, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin, and  Wyoming 


Fkont  How  OflMUBS  and  Fort  Chalmotto,  La. 


Joint  and  local  class  and  commodity 
(Northbound  TaiifF) 


Topoints in  Illinois,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Wisconsin,  and  Missouri 


From  Row  Orloans  and  Fort  Chalmette,  La. 


Joint  and  proportional  class  and 
commodity  rates  (Eastbound 
Tariff) 


To  points  in  Eastern  Canada,  Toronto,  Can.,  Mary- 
Isnd,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
West  Virginia 


Fkont  Row  Orloans  and  Fort  Chalmotto,  La. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables   (Domestic 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Tariff) 


To  eastern   cities.   Central  Freight  Association  and 
Western  Trunk  Line  points 


Botwoon  Row  Orloana,  La.,  Bajou  Sara,  La.,  Rorth  Baton  Boogo,  Baton  Bongo,  La. 


and  commodities  (New  Or- 
leans-Baton Rouge  Tariff) 


Mlaoellanoons  Chargoi 


Dommiage,  Storage  and  Handling 
CharKOs  on  Cotton  and  Cotton 
lintcrs  at  Txwiisiana  Ports 


Territorial  Diroetory,  Bte. 


Territorial  Directory.  List  of  Sta- 
tions in  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska.  New  York,  Ohio. 
Penn^hrania,  Sooth  Dakota, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin 


fDoes  not  run  in  series  number. 
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HOETK  FAGinO  OOA8T  nHOHT  BUUAV.  BBATTUB.  WASH. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OP  TARIFP 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Except  M  noted) 


B«tw««n  Polnfti  In  Ortgon,  WMhington,  And  BrltiBh  OotiunliU 


Loeal.  Joint  ftnd  prop<Mtional  cUu» 
and  commodity  ratee 


North  and  west  of  Portland.  Ore.,  and  the 
Mountaixu 


B«tw««n  Polnta  In  WMhlnfton,  Oragon,  and  CallfomU 


LoeaL  Joint,  and  proportional  claaa 
and  commodity  ratee 


And  Oregon,  Waahington,  Idaho,  and  Britieh  CohimldA 


Batw««n  Folnta  in  Waahington.  Oragon.  Idaho,  and  Britiah  Columhia  (North,  Bast 

Wait  of  Portland,  Oragon) 


Joint  Commodity  Tariff 


And  points  in  Oregon  (South  of  Portland,  Oreg.) 


Batwaan  Portland,  Orag.,  Taooma,  Saattla,  Braratt,  Balllngh»in,  and  Bpokana,  Waab. 


Petroleum  and  its  Producte,  local, 
Joint  and  proportional  ratee  on 


And   statione   in    Oregon,   Waahington,    Idaho,    and 
Britieh  Columbia 


Batwaan  Btatloni  on  Unas  of  Oamaa  Frairia  E.E.,  0.  M.  A  Bt.  F.  Bj.,  Oraat  Rortharn 
Inland  Bmpira  B.B.,  Northern  Paeille  By.,  Oragon  Trunk  Bj..  Oragon-Washington 
NaYigation  Co.,  in  Waahington,  Oragon,  Idaho  and  Brittsh  Columma 


Foal  Wood,  Pulp  Wood,  and  Wood 
Bohe:  local  and  joint  commodity 
and  dietancie  ratee  on 

15 

At  Astoria  and  Portland,  Orag.,  Baattla  and  Taooma,  Wash. 

Handling,      loading,      unloading, 
wharfage  and  etorage  of  all  freight 

18 

Batwaan  Points  in  Waahington,  Oragon,  Idaho,  and  British  Columbia 

LocaL  (oint,  and  proportional  ratee 

19 

Batwaan  Washington,  Oragon,  Idaho,  and  British  Columbia 

Local  and  joint  ratee  on  Live  Stock 

20 

And  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakoto 
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HOBTH  FAOmO  OOA8T  RHOBT  BUUAIf.  8BATTUI.  WASH. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NABfE 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Ezotpi  M  noted) 


BvtiPMn  Folnta  in  Ortgon  And  WMhlnfton 


Loeal  mad  Joint  TarifT  on  S*nd, 
QrnTel,  and  Stone 


Istimatod  Wtiffliti 


Ertimnted  weichU  for  Fuee,  High 
EzploMTw,  and  Powder 


Demumfs  GluurfM 


DtmurrMe  ehariee  on  ear*  held  at 
Porta  of  Interehanfe  in  Waahinc- 
too  and  OreBonTfor  deUyery  to 


— ii^^»^^^^-""»  II  ■  * 
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FAGino  nnoBT  Tiairr  bveiav ,  tiir  nuvcnoo,  gal. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 

SERIES 

APPLIES 
(Ezoepi  at  noted) 

BiMpUons 

To  WMtera  ClsMifioation 

1 

B«tw««n  OAlIf omlA*  Htradft*  Ortgon 

CommoditiM:  also  Basis  for  maWng 
throagh    olass    and    commodity 
rates 

1 

And  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington 

B«tw««n  Folnti  In  Oallf omlA*  Htradft*  UtAh,  Mid  Ortgon 

Joint  class  and  commodity  rates 

2 

And  pointe  in  Idaho,  Montana,  North  Dakotn,  aad 
South  Dakota 

• 

drealajr 

Bhowing  estimated  weichte  to  be 
used  when  no  facilities  are  pro- 

8 

B«tw««n  Folnta  In  ArlMma,  CaUfomU,  Htradft*  and  Orafon,  alio  11  Faao,  Tw. 

Joint  class  and  commodity  rates 

4 

And  pointe  in  Nerada 

B«tir««i&  Folnti  In  ArlionA,  OAllfomU,  Haradft,  Ortgon,  Htw  Mciioo,  mod  TmEmm 

Joint  commodity  rates 

6 

Columbia 

B«twttn  Folnta  in  OalifomU,  Htradft*  and  Ortgon 

Local,  joint,  and  proportional  class 
and  oommodity  rates 

7 

And  pointe  in  California  and  Nevada 

Bttw««n  Folnta  in  Oalifomia,  Htrada,  Utah,  Ortgon,  and  Waahlngton,  alao  Moitoo 

Joint  class  and  commodity  rates 

8 

And  pointe  in  Arisona,  and  other  pointe  oo  Ariaonn 
Eastern  R.R.,  and  Atchison,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fit  Ry. 
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DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 

SERIES 

ilPPLIES 

OPTARIFT 

(Exoepi  Maoled) 

w^.,^,^ 

9 

To  Empfaune,  Gnaymaa  and  Maiatlan,  Mez. 

BttWMB  Folnti  In  AilaoiiA,  OAUfomlA*  And  H«w  Maioo.  alio  B  Fmo,  T«l 

Lonl.  Joint,  mad  propoctioMd  cImi 
ana  ootnmodity  lataa 

11 

And  Ariaona,  New  Mexioo,  and  Texas 

B«twMn  Poliiti  In  AilaoiiA,  Oolorado,  Idaho,  Haw  Maiioo,  OaUfomlA*  Rarada,  Utah,  Taiaa, 

and  wyomSnc 

Joint  oUm  and  eommodity  ratea 

13 

Viuiii  8«  It*  R»  R»  Ok  X^sIoo 

Gommoditiaa 

14 

To  eastern  points 

BotWMB  Pofaiti  tn  ArlMma,  Oallfomla,  Harada,  Raw  Maileo,  Oragon,  and  Tazaa 

ana  oommodity  ratea 

16 

And  Petaluma  A  SanU  Rosa  R.  R.  and  N.  W.  P.  R.  R. 
points 

Standard  Containan  for  Frait  and  Tagatablaa 

Speeifieationa  for  Standard  Rail- 
road Containers  for  the  Tran»> 
portation  of  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables 


17 


Botwaan  CaliforoU,  Rarada,  Oragon,  and  Utah  Polnta 


And  8.  P.  R.  R.  of  Mexico  points 


From  Arliona,  Oallfomia,  Rarada,  Raw  Mazioo,  and  Utah 


Exhibits 


To  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Riverside,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


Batwaan  California  Common  Fointa,  and  Othar  Folnta  tn  CallfomU,  Ravada,  and  Utah 


Joint  dass  and  commodity  rates 


And  points  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Oregon,  and 

Wvnminir 


Wyoming 
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FAozno  nnoHT  TiBirr  vummmjs,  saw  nuoranoo,  gal. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Except  M  noiad) 


BetwMn  Points  In  OallfomU,  Rcrada,  Oregon,  and  JJUh 


Joint  cUuM  and  commodity  rateti 


And  points  in  California 


Batween  Points  in  Arixona,  California,  Rarada,  and  Orsfon 


Joint  data  and  commodity  rates 


And  points  in  Arisona,  New  Mexico,  and  Tei 


Batwaan  California,  Ariaona,  Rarada,  Raw  Maxioo,  Oragon,  and  Vtah  Points 


And  McCkmd  River  R.R.  points 


Batwaan  Arisona,  California,  Rarada,  Oragon,  and  Utah 


Commodities 


And  Mexico 


Batwaan  Points  in  Arisona,  California,  Rarada,  Oragon,  and  Utah 


Local.  Joint,  and  proportional  class 
and  commodity  rates 


And  points  in  Nevada,  New  Mexioo,  and  Oregon 


Batwaan  Points  in  Arisona,  CaUfomia,  Rarada,  Raw  Mazioo,  Oragon,  Tans,  and  Utah 


Joint  class  and  commodity  rates 


And  points  in  California 


At  Points  on  Unas  of  Bullfrog,  Ooldllald  B.B.,  Las  Tagas  A  Tonopah  &.  B.,  Tta^pali 

Goldllald  B.B.,  and  Tonopah  A  Tidawatar  B.B. 


Local  and  joint  tariff  naming  Term- 
inal Cbanres,  Absorptions,  Ren- 
tal Chanres  of  Private  Car  lines, 
and  other  charges  and  privileges 


From  Points  in  California,  Rarada,  and  Utah 


Local  and  Joint  rates  on  Ore,  Con- 
eentrates.  Bullion,  Copper  Matte, 
Precipitates,  Sulphurets,  Slag, 
Ore  olunes 


To    points    in    New    Mexico,    CoIoomIo,    CaUfomia* 
Texas,  Arisona,  Utah,  and  Nevada 


Batwaan  Points  on  Atehison,  Topaka  A  Santa  Fa,  Southam  Paeillo  Unas,  and 

Pacilic  Bj. 


J<^t  class  and  commodity  rates 


And  various  western  points 
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MCBIIO  FllHHIg  Ti 


muwauLV,  saw 


DEBCRIFTION  OR  NAME 
OP  TARIFF 

gPiinsi 

APPLIES 
(EsBoept  as  noted) 

BctWMB  CiJIfonriA  Fointi 

C— -i*. 

35 

jAadO.S,V.  RJL  points  and  O.  W.  R.  A  N. 
points  in  Idaho  and  Oregon 

RJL 

■ttwMi  Fdnti  In  Ariaona,  €MUandak,  W»mda,  W^w  MttJoo,  and  Oregon,  alis  B  Fm^ 

,  Tas. 

MM  eotnmodity  ntM 

3S 

And  points  on  Sunset  Ry. 

FkvBi  Foliita  in  CiJIfonria 

Joint  ntM  <m  Dried  Fruita,  fVeah 
Fruiu  uid  VegeUblM 

ao        To  pointe  in  Canada 

On  TtalBe  Ftom  or  To  Watar  Gaixlvi  at  Fofta  In  CaUf omla 

Loeal  mnd  Joint  cImi  and  eommod- 
ity  rmtet 

42 

Botwoon  Folnti  In  CaUf omia,  Ht?ada»  and  ITtah 

«    f     >              m                      _»»           at                      A 

44 

And  pointe  in  Califomia,  Nevada,  and  Oregon 

and  etHnmocaty  r«tM 

Botwoon  Folnts  In  California  and  Rarada 

Joint  elan  and  eommodity  rates 

45 

and  Wyoming 

Joint   and   |>roportional   rates   on 

48 

To  pointe  in  Arisona,  California,  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas,  ete. 

Utah, 

From  Folnti  In  CaUfomla 

Joint  ratee  on  Fresh  Fruits  and 
Vegetables 

50 

To  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Vancomrer, 

B.  C. 

Batwaan  Folnts  in  California,  Rarada,  Oragon,  and  Utah 

Loeal  and  Joint  class  and  commod- 
ity rates 

51 

And  Utah  common  pointe.  also  other  pointe  in 
Colorado,  and  Wyoming 

Utah, 
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FAomo  rhoht  TiBirr  buuau,  tiw  nuoranoo,  gal. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 

SERIES 

APPLIES 
(Except  as  noted) 

ftom  OallfomU,  Hcrada,  Ortfoii,  and  Utah 

Lumber  and  ProduoU 

63 

Wyoming 

Betwaan  San  rrandaoo,  San  Fadro,  Oal.  (Orlfinatlziff  at  or  Daattnad  To  Aaiatio  Folnla,  ate.) 

CommoditiM 

54 

And  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado 

Batwaan  Oallf orola  and  Rarada 

CkflMt 

55 

And  N.  C.  N.  G.  R.R.  points 

From  Fotnta  In  Oallfomla,  Arliona,  and  Harada 

Local  and  joint  rateti  on   Fresh 
Fniite  and  Vegetable! 

58 

Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota 

Batwaan  Ariiona,  New  Mazioo,  and  Tana 

Commoditiee 

50 

And  Mexico 

ftom  Folnta  in  Ariiona  and  California 

Joint  rates  on  Fresh  Fruits  and 
Vegetables 

60 

To  points  in  Idaho.  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Ot«goB, 
South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Wyoming 

Ftom  Bl  Faao  (Oriffinatinf  In  Maiieo) 

64 

To  Cananea,  Emplame,  Quasrmas,  Sonora,  Max. 

Batwaan  California  and  Oragon 

Fruits,   Fnah   Fruits,   and   Vege- 
tables, Yis.:  Potatoes  and  Onions 

65 

And  poinU  on  the  A.  T.  A  8.  F.  R.R.  in  Califdmia 

Batwaan  Arliona  and  California 

Commodities 

66 

And  Cananea,  Mex.,  and  S.  P.  R.  R.  of  Mexioo  pointa 

70 
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Comer  Bch 


Wnm  H.  F.  BiT.  and  O.  W.  m.  * 


79       'And  X.  W.  P.  B.  R. 


Til.:    FirtatoM    and 


Mak, 


83        To  Ariiona  poiiiti 


jpotnu 


liraSloek 


S4        I 


85 


Bttwn  Polnta  In 


Loeal  aad  joint  rates  oa  lire  StodE, 
C.L. 


Aad  GiJifoRua 


Wnttk  PftlniB  In  CaUfOmla 


Joiai  latea  on  CeoMnt 


To 
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FAomo  nnoHT  TiBirr  buuau.  saw  nuoranoo,  gal. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


8ERIEB 


APPLIES 

(EzOOpt  MB  DOtsd) 


ftom  Jaiper  and  BiehtqiMr,  0«1. 


Joint  rates  on  Crushed  Rook  and 
Grarel 


To  Coneors,   livermore,   Oakland, 
Richmond,  Cal. 


PleasantiOB*   and 


BatwMA  Junetlon  Pobitt  in  ArlMma 


Distance  Table 


ftom  Points  in  New  Mesioo 


Coal,  C.L. 


To  California  points 


Betwaen  Points  in  California,  RsTada,  and  Oragon 


Joint  class  and  commodity  rates 


And  points  in  California 


Trom  Eedstona,  Colo. 


Joint  rates  on  Marble,  Rouch,  C.L. 


To  points  in  California 


From  Points  in  Colorado  and  Raw  Maleo 


LocaL  jc^t,  and  proportional 
CO  Coal,  Coke,  Coke  Breese, 


To  points  in  Arisona,  Mezieo,  and  New  Mazleo 


From  Bait  Laka  Citj  and  Fira  Claj,  Vtah 


Joint  rates  on  Tube  Mills,  Pulvor- 


To  Tucson  and  Deminc,  N.  Mez. 


From  A.  T.  A  B.  F.  &.  &.  Polnta  in  Arisona 


Lumber  and  its  Products 


To  S.  P.  R.  R.  points  in  Arisona 


From  Points  in  Rarada  and  Utah  on  L.  A.  A  B.  L.  &.  &. 


Sheep,  CL. 


To  points  in  Arisona  on  A.  T.  A  8.  F.  Ry. 
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JfAOWtC  WKDOBt  T 


■UBBAV,  SAW  nuoranoo.  cal. 


DBBCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 

SERIES 

APPLIES 
(Eaeept  as  aoled) 

FkoBt  C9lUmniM  Pointo 

Aleohoi 

1 
113       To  EI  Pam.  Tex. 

Wnm  ■.  D.  *  A.  Mr.  Peiiiti 

!«-. 

114 

To  £1  Paso.  Tez. 

B«tw««n  Callfarala,  Rvmda,  Onfon,  UUh,  and  WMhington 

116 

And  A.  E.  R.  R.  poinii  in  Aru<ma 

Tnm  C.  W.  m.  m.  A  S.  Co..  R.  W.  F.  m.  R.  Polnfti 

f-MllwIl— 

117 

To  Aruooa.  CaHfornia,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
and  El  Paao,  Tex. 

From  AiiMODM  lasUvn  R.  R.,  A.  T.  A  B.  F.  Rj.  Btation*  In  Idaho,  **imtana. 

Orofon,  Utah,  and  Wjomlnc 

Cotton  Seed  Cake.   Cotton   Seed 
ratee 

119 

To  poinu  on  O.  8.  L.  R.  R.  in  Idaho.  Montana,  Orecoa. 
t  tah.  and  Wyoming 

Rotwoon  Ariaona,  Callfomla,  Rerada,  and  Raw  Mazleo 

ClaMee  and  eommoditaea 

120 

And  PJvenide.  Rialto  and  Pacific  R.  K. 

From  California  and  Rorada 

F^oita,  F^eah.  and  Vecetables 

126 

To  Idaho  and  Utah  points 

Rotwoon  Callfomla,  Rovada,  Oraffon,  and  Waahlngton  Points 

Cla«  and  commodity 

128 

And  T.  C.  A  Q.  B.  R.  R.  poinu 

Ftom  Idaho,  Dragon,  Utah,  and  Waahlncton  Points 

Appka^Fredi 

130 

To  Arisona,  California,  New  Mexico,  and  £1  Paao,  Tex. 
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fAcmo  wanawt  tmmsww  buuau,  tiw  nuiiaiioo,  oal. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Ezeepi  M  noiad) 


B«tWMB  AiiMODA,  OAllfomU  and  R«w  Maleo,  And  ▲.  T.  A  8.  F.  &.  &. 


Commodities 


And  Smi  Diego  uid  Ariaona  R.  R.  poinU  ia  GaBfonia 


From  Oallf orola  Folnta 


Commoditiei 


To  A.  S.  R.  R.  point*  in  Aiiaona 


ftom  Potnti  In  Arliona 

Cereals  and  Produote,   Flour  and 
Grain 

136 

To  points  in  Aiisona 

ftom  Polnti  on  A.  T.  *  8.  F.  Bj.  In  OallfomU 


O^ywitnodj  tioj 


To  points  on  Fresno  Intenirbnn  Raihmy 


From  Mkhrala,  Utah 


Iron  and  Steel  Articles 


To  points  in  the  Orient  and  Australia 


Batwaan  Fointa  In  Oallforala  on  Oallf.  Sou.  Bj. 


Commodities 


And  points  in  CaUfomia  and  Nerada  on  A.  T.  A  8L  F. 
Ry.,  and  L.  A.  A  S.  L.  R.  R. 


Batwaan  Bontham  Faelfle  Baflroad  Folnta 


Class  mtee 

148 

And  MeCloud  Riyer  Railroad  pointo 

Batwaan  Odlorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Harada,  W^omlnc,  and  Utah  Folnta 

Claaaea  and  oommoditiea 

149 

And  Nerada  pointa  from  Nerada  Northam 

Batwaan  Fointa  In  Oallf omia,  on  CaUfomia  Waatam  B.  B.  *  Hav.  Oo. 

/*■  .a^  II  iltft^a 

153 

And  California  points 

Batwaan  8.  M.  ▼.  B.  B.  and  8.  F.  B.  B.  Folnta  In  CaUfomia 

UTaStoek 

164 

And  A.  A  N.  M.  Rv..  and  E.  P.  ft  S.  W.  Ry.  poinUia 
New  Mexico,  and  El  Paso,  Tax. 
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DRRCRIFTIOX  OR  NAME      | 
OPTAJUTT                   1 

Kvaitsi 

• 

APPIJT5* 

W«^M^ 

Piina,  C 

JfiM-WM.  and  Bi 

B^D^HIlSr  ^a^^u 

FnBta.Citnis 

155 

To  pdsu  a  Cssa 

dft 

VrOCB  wSSn 

iia  and  Wart  Tlc| 

BBia 

Coke 

150 

1 

V 

J 

cxs,Mez. 

Wnmmmtn,  Mm. 

160 

To  Azaaea  poirtt 
PMifieB.B. 

OB  E.  P.  A  S.  W.  R.  R  .  sad  Sotf 

^ 

Ttoo 

ilfaCBa.  Utah 

Boiko^CJL 

162 

ToGsSap.XAL 

UCHMOHD  FBIXOBT  TAKXTT  BUBlAir,  UOHMOMD,  TA. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIPP 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Exeepi  m  aolad) 


ftrom  Suffolk,  Ya. 


Joint  nim  on  Fruit,  Berry,  and 
VefeUble  B»«keU  and  Crates 
(Fruit.  Berry,  and  VMetable  Bas- 
ket and  Crate  Tariff) 


To  eastern  points 

(via  Norfolk,  Pinners  P^int,  or 


PwtnBooth,  ▼».) 


Flrom  Folnta  In  ^nrflnia,  Horth  OatoUha,  and  SouUi  OaroHna 


Loeal  and  Joint  rates  on  Cisars, 
Ciswrettes,  Cheroots,  Smokinc 
ana  Pluc  Tobacco  (Southern 
Tobaeeo  Tariff) 


To  points  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Q«otpla« 


Kentucky.  Timiisiana.  Mississippi,  North 
South  CaroUna,  Tennsssee,  and  Virsinia 


From  Folnta  In  North  OaroUna,  South  Oarollna,  Ti 


,  and  ^nrfinia 


Joint  and  proportional  rates  on 
Cheroots,  (^ixarettes.  (Vicars, 
Tobacco  (Western  Tobacco  Tar- 
iff) 


To  points  in  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowil  ] 
Kentucky.  Michican,  Minnesota.  Missouri.  ^ 
New   York,   North   Dakota,   Ohio,   PaanqrlraBia. 


South  Dakota,  West  Virginia, 


inio. 
and 


From  Folnta  In  North  Carolina  and  Yirflnla 


Joint  rates  on  Cicars.  Cheroots. 
Cigarettes,  Tobacco  (Eastern  To- 
baeeo Tariff) 


To  eastern  cities  and  interior 
and  Canadian  points 
(via  rail  and  water) 


eastern.  New  i^^^'^ 


From  Folnta  In  Ooorgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia 


Joint  and  local  rates  on  Cotton  and 
Knitting  Factory  Products  (all 
raU) 


To  Eastern  and  Virginia  cities  and  points  In  Ponamli 
cut,     Delaware,     Kentucky,     Maine,     Marsdand, 
Massachusetts.  New  Jersey,  New  Hanmshirs,  Now 
York.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island.  V«mo«t, 
Virginia,  and  West  Viridnia.  also  pointo  in  tha 
triet  of  0>lumbia  and  I>ominion  of  Canada 


^rom  Folnta  In  Oaorgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Ylrflnla 


Joint  and  local  rates  on  Cotton 
Factory  Products.  Knitting  Fac- 
tory Products  (via  rail  and  water) 


To  Eastern  Cities  and  interior  eastsn  pofinta. 
points  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


From  Folnta  In  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 


AO-rail  Joint  and  local  rates  on 
C^ottonseed  Meal.  Cottonseed 
Hulls,  Oil  Cake  (CaroUna  Cot^ 
tooseed  ProducU  Tariff) 


To  Eastern  cities  and  interior  points,  also  to 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Dominion  of 


fDoes  not  run  in  serins  number. 
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EICBBtfWD  VBBniBT  TAKXTT  BUBXAV,  mZGHMOHD.  TA. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 

SERIES 

APPUER 

(Except  as  noted) 

ftrom  »iltliHMt,  Kd. 

OB  Fcrtifaam  and  Material  (Tia 
water  and  nil) 

t 

To  local  and  junetioD  pointaia  the  aoath  and  aoath veal 

Fron  Aci 

Joint^loeal,  and  proportiooal  rates 

t 

To  local  and  junction  pointa  in  Alabama,  Florida, 
Geonda,  Kentucky.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Vuiinia,  etc. 

From  WOMm,  H.  C. 

Joint  and  local  ratoa  on  FcrtOiaen 
(Wllna  Fortiliaor  Tariff) 

t 

To  pointa  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georfia, 
Florida,  and  Viiiinia 

F^om  Fointa  In  ^nrflnU 

it.  local,  and  proporti 
ooFertihaw.  Fertilunr  Materials. 
Pyrites  (^iiinia  Citiss  FertiKser 
Tariff) 


To  local  and  junctioa  points  in  the  South  and  South 


Fioui  FoistB 

Joint   and   proportional   rates   on 
Grain.  Grain  Products.  Hay,  etc. 

t         To  points  in  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  and  Vircinia 

From  FateribuiY,  V^ 

All-rail  ioint  commodity  rates  on 

t 

To  points  in  ^larvland  and  Pennsvlrania 

Scrap  Iron,  C.  L. 

Fioui  Fol] 

Eita  in  ^nrfinU  and  North  C^rriln^ 

AU-rail,    all-water,    and    rail-and- 
water,  local  and  ioint  rates  on 
PeanuU  (Eastern  Peanut  Tariff) 

t 

« 

From  Fointa  In  YlrflnU  and  North  fft^rriln^ 


Local.  jcMDt.  and  proportional  rataa 
on  Peanuts  <  Southern  and  West- 
em  Peanut  Tariff) 


To  southern,  western,  and  northern  points 


fDoss  not  run  in  series  number. 
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UOHMOHD  FBIXOBT  TAKXTT  BUUAV,  UGHIIOIID.  TA. 


^hik^^Mi 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OP  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIEB 
(Esoepi  MBOlad) 


From  AlczandrU,  Ya^Baltlmort,  Md.,  Brookljm,  M.  T.,  Bdffewatar  and  Jww&f  ^ 
Mew  Tork,  M.  T.,  FhiUdolphU,  Fa.,  WMhtngton,  D.  O.,  and  Tonlnn,  M 


H.  J.. 


Joint  commodity  ratat  on  Sugar 
(Carolina  Sugar  Tariff  all-raU) 


To  points  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Soutli 
Una 


Ftom  Alazandrla,  Ya.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Boaton,  MaM.,  Brooklyn.  H.  T., 
Jeney  City,  H.  J.,  Mew  Tork,  M.  T.,  Fhiladelphia,  Fa.,  Froridence,  E.  I., 

and  Tonkert,  M.  T. 


Waahinfftoa,  D.  O., 


Joint  commodity  rates  on  Sugar 
all-rail  (Eaatem  Citiei  Sugar 
Tariff) 


To  local  and  junction  pointe  in  the  South  and 
west 


From  Xtynehbnrg ,  MewDort  Mewi.  Morf^k.  FeteribuT,  Finnan  Foint,  FortmuNith,  Blok- 
mond,  Boanoke,  Boutli  Biohmond,  Soflolk,  Weit  Morf^k,  and  wett  Foint,  Ta. 


Sugar,  Beet  or  Cane,  in  cartons  or 
bags,  in  barreb  or  boxes,  in 
double  bags  or  in  bulk  in  barrels, 
C.  L.  (Virginia  Cities  Sugar 
Tariff) 


To  local  and  junction  points  in  the  South  and  Sooth- 
west 


From  Yirfinia  and  Morth  Carolina  Fointa 


Iron  and  Steel  Railway  Track  Ma- 
terial, C.  L.  (RaU  and  RaUway 
Track  Material  Tariff) 


To  Southern  Pointe 


From  Mew 


Tork,  M.  T.,  FhOadelphU.  Fa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Waabinfton,  D.  C, 
Ta.,  and  Interior  Baatom  Fointa 


An-rail  Joint  class  and  commodity 
rates 


To  local  and  junction  points  in  the  South  and  Sooth- 
west 


Ftom  Boirton.  MaM.,  FroridMioo,  E.  I.,  Mew  Tork,  M.  T.,  FhiladelphU,  Fa..  Baltimore,Xd. 
Waahinfton,  D.  O.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  Interior  Baatem  Fointa 


Joint  elass  and  commodity  rates 
(ria  water  and  rail) 


To  local  and  junction  points  in  the  South  and  South- 
west 


From  Boaton.  Maaa..  Frorldenee,  B.  I.,  Mew  Tork,  M.  T.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  WaflbingtOA. 
D.  O.,  Fhiiadalphia.  Fa.,  Alexander,  Va.,  and  Interior  Baatem  Fointa 


Joint  class  and  commodity  rates 


fDoes  not  run  in  series  number. 


To  Carolina  Territory 
(via  water  and  rail) 


^> 
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BIOHIIOIID  nnORT  TAKXrr  BVBIAir,  BZOHMOMD,  TA. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Ezeept  ma  noted) 


firoDi  Pointe  in  Horth  CtmHinM,  Soutli  0«rollnft,  TirglziU,  And  WMt  TirflnU 


Joint  elMS  aad  eomxno^ty  rmtas 
(yirctttiarOArolin*-r 
Tariff) 


To  poinU  in  TiOiiiaiftna 


B«tw««n  Ghariotto,  H.  C. 


Joint,  local,  and  lyropoitional  elaas 
ana  eonmiodity  rmiea  (Charlotte 
Tariff) 


And    point!   in     Oeorpa,    North    Carolina,     South 
CaroUna,  and  Virgima 


From  Fointa  In  YirflnU 

Loeal.  Joint,  and  proportional  elaaa 
and  eommodity  rates  (VirginiA 
GHiiM    Claea    and    Commodity 
Tariff) 

t 

To  local  and  Junction  points  in  the  South  and  South- 
west 

From  B.  *  O.  R.  R.  Btatloni 

Iime,C.  L. 

1 

t 

To  Atlanta,  Ga. 

From  Yirflnia  Qlt/nnj% 

Badnt  rates  on  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum moducti(Petroleum  Bas- 
ing Tariff) 

t 

To  Carolin*  and  Southern  points 

From  VirflniA  CitlM 

Petroleum  and  petroleum  Products 
petroleum  ami  Petroleum  Pro- 
ducts Tariff) 

1               T 
t 

To  Southern  PoinU 

Ftom  TirflnlA  Cltlef 

Petroleum  and  petroleum  Products 
QVtroleum  sind  Petrcrfeum  Pro- 
ducts Tariff) 

t 

To  Carolina  PoinU 

From  TirflnlA  Citlet 

Clay  Products  (Clay  Products  Tar- 

t 

To  Southern  PoinU 

fDoes  not  run  in  series  number. 
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mZGHMOHD  nuaORT  TAKXrr  BUBIAU,  mZOHMOHD,  TA. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 

SERIES 

APPLIES 
(Except  aa  noted) 

From  SAtUm  Produdnff  Folnta 

SlAte  and  Slate  ProducU 

t 

To  Carolina  and  Southern  Point* 

From  Mew  Tork  8«lt  WtUs 

Salt.  C.  L. 

t 

To  Carolina  Territory 

Between  IHorhAm,  M.  0. 

Tariff) 

t 

And  Carolina  PoinU 

From  Saetem  Fointa 

Raila  and  Railway  Track  Material 
(aU  raU)     (Rad    and     RaUway 
Track     Material    Tariff) 

t 

To  Southern  point* 

From  Lake,  Md.,  and  Piedmont,  W.¥a. 

Paper,  C.L.  (Luke,  Md.,  and  Pied- 
mont, W.  Va.   Paper  Tariff) 

t 

To  Carolina  territory 

From  H.  T.  F.  *  H.  B.  E.  Btatlone 

PoUtoee,  C.L. 

t 

To  Carolina  and  Knithem  points 

From  Ohetter,  FhOadelphU,  and  Montrtown,  Fa. 

Toilet  Paper  and  Paper  Toweb 

t 

To  Carolina  territory 

From  Fennijlfania  Folnte 

Machinery  and  Iron  and  Steel  Ar> 
ticlee  (Machinery  and  Iron  and 
Steel  Tariff) 

t 

To  Louimlle,  Ky. 

From  Fointe  In  liaine  and  Oanada 

Canned  Fish  and  Sardines  (Canned 
FWh  and  Sardine  Tariff) 

t 

To  southern  points 

t  Does  not  run  in  series  number. 
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BZGHIIOIID  TBHORT  TAKXTT  BUUAU.  mZOHMOVD.  YA. 


DESCRIPnON  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 

SERIES 

APPLIES 
(Except  aa  noted) 

Wnm  OhMHMak*  Weittm  Bj.  and  Yalley  Railroad  of  Ytrcinia  Btationa 

F^uiU  and  VesetablM  (Fruit  and 
VegeUblM  Tariff) 

t 

To  aouthem  pointa 

From  Interior  Sattam  Folnta 

Cement,  C.L. 

t 

To  Carolina  and  aouthem  pointa 

From  Weittm  Maryland  RaUwaj  Folnta 

Apples*  CL> 

t 

To  aouthem  pointa 

Ftom  Bmmlttaborv  Railroad,  Fhlladalphia  *  Raadinc  RaUwaj  and  Wettom  Maryland 

Grain.  Grain  Produota.  Hay,  Straw, 
Shucka  and  Fodder 

t 

To  Carolina  territory 

From  W 

lime,  C.L. 

t 

To  North  Birmingham,  Ala. 

From  Folnta  In  Maryland,  Mew  Jeney  and  West  Virginia 

PoUtoea,  C.L. 

t 

To  Key  West.  Fla.  (when  for  export  to  Cuba) 

From  Cumbarland  Valley  Railroad  BtaUoni 

Grain.  Grain  ProducU,  Hay.  Straw, 
Shucka  and  Fodder 

t 

To  Carolina  territory 

Ftom  Baltimore  *  Ohio  Railroad  BtaUoni 

Lime  and  Ground  Limeatone 

t 

To  Carolina  territory 

Flrom  Baltimore  *  Ohio  Railroad,  Cheaapeake  Weatam  Railway  and  Weitem  Maryland, 

Railway  Btationi 

Grain.  Grain  Products,  Hay,  Straw, 
Shucka.  and  Fodder 

t 

To  Carolina  territory 

fDoea  not  run  in  aeriea  number. 
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BZOHMOHD  nuaORT  f  AKXTT  BUBIAV,  BZOHMOHD,  TA. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OP  TARIFF 

SERIES 

APPLIES 
(Esoept  ee  noted) 

• 
ftom  Baltimort  *  Ohio  KaUroad  Stottoni 

ApplcSt  Cli. 

t 

To  eoutbem  pointe 

ftrom  BUtlmon,  Md. 

Petroleum   and   Petroleom   Prod- 
uete  (rail-Aiid-water) 

t 

To  eoutbem  pointe 

• 

CImms  end  Commoditiee  (Petere- 
burc,    Ve.,     Northbound    Port 
TeitB) 

t 

To  eeetem  citiee 

From  Bvftalo-Flttabt 

nnrb-CranallfTilla.  Alteona  TtrriteiTi  ate. 

CleoMe  end  Commoditiee  (Buif  elo- 
Pitteburgh  Cerolina  Teriff) 

t 

To  Carolina  territory 

FiroBH  Hew  KnglMirt  Fointa 

Claeeee  and  Commoditiee  (ell  reil) 

t 

To  Norfolk  ft  Weetem  Railway  pointe 

• 
Ftrom  Sattem  Fointa 

FertiHeer  end  FertaUaer  Materiel 
(Eaeten  Gtiee  Fbrtiliaer  Tariff) 

t 

To  Carolina  and  eoutbem  pointe 

Fkom  Sattam  Oittat  and  Interior  Saatam  Fointa 

Oommoditi«ff    (ftll   *ftij}     (K^w^rn 

t 

To  eoutbem  pointe 

Citiee  Southeaetem  PoinU  Teriff 
No.  1) 

Ftrom  Baatem  Clfeiaa,  Interior  Baatem  and  Maw  Bngland  Fointa 

Claeeee  and  Commoditiee  (all  reO) 
(Eeetem  Citiee  Cerolina  Tariff) 

t 

To  Carolina  territory 

From  Baatem  Frodudnff  Folnte 

Looomotivee  and  Tendere 

t 

To  eoutbem  pointe 

fDoee  not  run  in  eeriee  number. 


S3 


OFTABITF 


1£5 


-I 


.  CJ^ 


(nil 


t        T» 


.ex. 


iff)  ( 


t        To 


1 


TnA  Sfsttral '        t        To  Cvrsfin 


(CaroliBA  lUil  and  R«2vmj  Track 
MAteriaJ  Tariff)  iaD  nil) 


VeaeublM  and  Can 
CaroliDa 
Tariff) 


CSovth  j        t        To  CaroSaa  and  eartn  poiru 


Viroin  ^^M^"*****^  Tvrltory 


Forest  Prodocu  (Carolina 
Lomber  Tariff) 


t        *T. 


From  BnflftlO'Ftttibiirsli  Tvrltory 


Claaaea  and  commoditjea  (Buffalo- 
Pittabnrcb-Lonuiana  Points  Tar- 
iff) 

fDoss  not  run  in  series  number. 


To  LouiBana  points 
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BZOHMOMD  nuaOBT  TAKXTT  BUUAV.  mZOHMOHD.TA. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPUES 
(Except  ma  noted) 


Viroin  SAtt«m  CltlM,  Intorlor  BmUtb  and  Hew  BnglAnd  Pointe 


CImms  and  eommoditiei  (Eaatem 
CitiM  Carolina  Tariff)  (rail  and 
watar) 


To  (Carolina  territofy 


Plrom  OTollna  and  Yirflnla  Polnta 


Fomitura  and  Furniture  Stock 
(Carolina  -  ^^rginia  Furniture 
Tariff) 


,  eoutbem,  and  weetem  pointe 


From  BmUtb  Oitlet,  Interior  Sattam  and  Maw  Bngland  Polnta 


Commoditiee  (Eastern  C^tiei  Mia- 
ceUaneouB  Commodity  Tariff) 


To  aouthem  pointa 


ftrom  Interior  Sattam  Polnta 


Brick  and  Fire  Clay.  C.L.  (Carolina 
and  Southeastern  Brick  Tariff) 


To  Carolina  and  aouthem  pointa 


From  WQmlnfton,  H.C. 


Patitrfeum  and  Petroleum  Produota 
(Wilmington  Petroleum  Tariff) 


To  Carolina  pointa 


From  Baatem  and  Bnflalo-Plttabarvh  Prodoelnf  Polnta 


Petroleum  and  Petroleum  Produeta 
(Southbound  Petroleum  Tariff) 


To  Carolina  and  aouthem  pointa 


From  BartarOle,  S.O. 


Paper  Conea  and  Tubee  (Hartarille 
Paper  Cone  and  Tube  Tariff) 


To  eastern,  aouthem,  and  weatem  pointa 


From  Baatem  Oitlat  and  Interior  Battem  Polnta 


Claaaee  and  commoditiee  (Eaatera 
Citiea,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and 
West  l^rginia  Tariff)  (rail  and 
water) 


To  Norfolk  ft  Weatem  Railway  and  Virginia  Railway 
atationa 


fDoea  not  run  in  aeriea  number. 
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KfOlMOBII  nUaOBT  TAKXrr  BUXXAU,  mZGHMOHD.  YA. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


HKRIKH 


APPLIES 
(Ezeepi  ma  Doled) 


From  GmtiIa,  North  OaroUna,  loeth  OaroHna,  And  TlrglnU 


Lamber  and 
ofinft 


Forast  ProducU  (Car- 
LoBiber  Tftrifl) 


To  poiiita  in  Cmnada,  Connecticiit,  Ddawsre.  District 
oi  Coluzabui,  Maine.  MeryUtod,  MaaMchusette,  Ni 
Hampahire.  New  Jersey.  New  York.  Pennayh 
Rhode  laland.  Vermont,  l^rpnia,  and  West  >^i|inia 


*  Ohio 


Feadiea,    C.L.    (Soathem    Peach 
Tariff) 


To  aouthem  pointa 


From  Pvtenburv,  Ta. 


Joint  Claaa  Tariff  (Peterabmf 
Northbound  Claaa  Tariff)  (all 
raU) 


To  interior  eaatem  potnta  in  Connectirat,  Dehiware. 
District  of  Columbia.  Maine.  Maryland,    Maasa 
choaetta.  New  Hampahire.  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
Pennaylvania,    Rhode    Island,    VemKnt.    Virginia, 
Weat  Virginia 


From  Oaorgia,  North  CaroUnA,  South  OaroUnA,  and  ^nrglnia 


Joint  claaa  and  eommodity  tariff 
QEaatbound  Carolina  Claaa  and 
Commodity  Tariff)  (rail  and 
) 


interior  eaatem  and  New  En^and  pointa 


From  OaoTfia,  North  0«rollnft,  South  Crolliut,  and  ^nrglnU 


Joint  and  loeal  tariff  cm  Cotton 
Sweepinga,  Motea,  and  Card 
Strippinga  (Carolina  Cotton 
Sweepinga  Tariff)  (all  rail  and 
rail  and  water) 


To  eaatem  and  Mrginia  dtiea,  and  interior  eaatem 
pointa 


Joint  claaa  and  commodity  tariff 
(North  Carolina  Joint  Tariff) 
(IntraaUte) 

fDoaa  not  run  in  aeriea  number. 


SUtiona  in  North  Carolina 


85 


souTKmr  cLAMMiwioArtoK  oo: 


ATLAMTA,  04. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OP  TARIPP 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Enwpt  MBOted) 


EzoeptioD*  to  the  SoiitlMni  ClMti- 
ftcaticui 


Ftom  Polnta  in  Vlortd*,  0«orfia,  South  OaroUnA,  Horth  OaroHna,  aad  ¥lrgiBia 


Spedfiefttions  of  Standard  Contain- 
«n  for  Presh  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tablw,  ako  Tioading  RuIm 


tDo«s  not  run  in  aeiiea  nnmber. 


\ 


touTHwnTBur  nuaoRT  bubiav»  st.  louu,  mo. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 

SERIES 

APPLIES 
(Esoept  M  noted) 

Oilielal  Lift  of  Open  and  Fr«paj  Stetloiis 

t 

W f 

Mmo&pUodm  to  Weitom  Olaitffloation  and  Enlot  and  Condltiona 

1 

On  traffic  originating  at  or  destined  to  points  in  Louisi- 

Torritorlal  IMraotorj.    Lift  of  Stattona  in  ▼ariona  Stataa  and  Dominion  of  Canada 

1 

To  and  from  points  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New 
Mexico,  Oklaboma,  and  Texas,  also  Texarkana,  Ark.- 
Tex.,  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico 

Wnm  Folnta  in  Carolina,  Cbieafo,  Cincinnati,  Dajton-Sontli  Band.  Datrolt-Cloraland, 
Fox  Blfir,  Uttla  Eock-Fort  Smtth,  Loulavilla,  Maoon,  Mamphla.  Middlaaboroivh,  Mil- 
wankaa,  llaah?illa,  Omaba-DaTonport,  Fittalmnh,  Balalfli,  and  St.  Lonia  Torrltoriaa,  and 

from  Blouz  Cltj,  la. 


LoeaL  joint,  and  proportional  class 

1 

To  points  in  Texas 

Bwftchinf  Bataa 

1 

Between  railroads,  industries,  and  public  and  private 
switches  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  East  St.  Louis, 
Granite  City,  Madison,  and  Venice,  III. 

Southwaatam  Linaa'  MHaaca  Tabia 

1 

Showing  mileages  to  be  used  for  arriving  at  freight 
rates  on  traffic  moving  between  points  in  Oklahoma 
and  points  in  Texas,  also  Texarkana,  Ark.-Tex. 

Oklahoma  Linaa'  Mileare  TabIa 

1 

Showing  mileages  to  be  used  in  arriving  at  rates  on 
traffic  moving  wholly  between  points  in  Oklahoma 

Bxooptiona  to  Waatam  Claaalflcation 

2 

On  traffic  originating  at  or  destined  to  points  in  Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma 

fDoes  not  run  in  series  number. 
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■OUTHW18TEBH  WKDQBT  BUUAV.  8T.  LOtm.  MO. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OP  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Except  M  notad) 


SonthwMtem  LinM'  MUeare  Tariff 


■HSi 


Showing  mileages  to  be  used  in  arriving  at  elaes 
between  points  in  Louisiana;  also  between  poiata  fas 
Louisiana  and  points  in  Ariuuisss,  iiM»hwffg  Tes- 
arkana,  Ark.-Tez. 


nrom  PolBta  in  OaroUna,  Ohleago,  Cinelnnatl,  Dajton-SouUi  Band,  rttrirtt  flmlantf . 
VM  Bitar,  Kaniaa  Oroupa  1,  t,  and  S.  Kaniaa  City,  Ltttta  Bock-POrt  Smith,  "      '    '~~ 


Maoon.  Mamphia.  Mlddlaiborough,  llilwaukaa.  Naanrilla.  Omaha-Pavanport,  FitMMn^ 
Balaiffh,  and  St.  Louia  Tarritoriaa.  alao  from  Waahinfton.  D.  C,  and  l^inta  in  Blotfla. 

Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota 


Local,  joint,  and  proportional  class 
and  commodity  rates 


To  Houston  and  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  pointa 
same  rates 


Bzoaptiona  to  Wattam  Claaalfleation 


On  traffic  originating  at  or  destined  to  pointa  in 
homn 


Vrom  Aema,  Agatita,  and  Plaitaroo,  Tax.,  and  Pointa  in  Oklahoma 


LocaLJoint,  and  prox>ortional  rates 
on  Cement-Plaster 


To  interstate  points 


Prom  Mamphis,  Tann.,  T 


kana.  Ark. -Tax.,  and  Pointa  in 
and  Oklahoma 


Arkansas,  Loniaiana. 


Oil,  Cottonseed,  etc. 


To  interstate  p<unts 


Prom  Stations  in  Arkansas 


Classes  and  commodities  (Arkansas 
Freight  Distance  Tariff) 


To  Stations  in  Arkansas 


Ptom  Baltimora,  Md.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Baforstown,  Md.,  New  Tock,  N.  T.,  Philadolphia, 
and  Points  in  Alabama,  Connaetieut,  Dalawara,  District  of  Colombia.  Plortda,  ^ 
Maine,  Maryland,  Maasaehusatts.  New  Hampshire.  New  Jarsay,  New  TonLNorth  ^„mm^^ 
Pennsylvania,  Bhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  Tfrginia,  and  waat  Tfarfinia 


Joint  class  and  commodity  rates 
(via  all-rail  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports) 


To  points  in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  MisBoati 


mUMMMXJ,  8T.  LOUU.  MO. 


DBBCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OP  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
CExeepi  ma  noted) 


From  Point!  in  Arkmniai,  LonW>n>,  and  T«xaa 


LoeaL  joint,  and  propcntional  claas 
and  eominodity  ntM 


To  points  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming 


From  Polnta  in  Texas 


LocaL  iotttt,  and  pyoportional 
ooLhreStoek«C.L. 


rates 


To  Ariutnsas  Ci^  and  Atchiaon,  Kan.,  Chicaco,  III., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  Denver.  C<^., 


East  St.  Louis,  Ul.,  El  Reno.  Okla..  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  New  Orleans,  La., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  Omaha,  Neb..  St.  Joseph  and 
St.  Louis,  Mo..  Shawnee.  Okla.,  Slireveport,  La.. 
South  Omaha.  Neb.,  Vicksburc.  Mim..  Wichita. 
Kan.,  and  points  taking  same  rates  or  baaing  thereon 


BotwMn  Haw  Orlaan«»  La.,  and  Pointa  in  Arkaniaa,  Louisiana,  and  MIssiisippi 


LoeaL  joint,  and  proportional  class 
and  emnmodity  rates 


And  points  in  Texas 


From  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  Virginia  Cities 


Joint  class  and  commodity  rates 


To  fioints  in  Oklahoma;  also  commodity  rates  from 
points  in  Oklahoma  to  Seaboard  territory  (via 
Atlantic  ports  and  Gulf  routes) 


Ftom  Texas  Points 


Ores,  etc. 


To  Interstate  points 


From  Texas  Producing  Points 


Local,  joint,  and  propcntionol  rates 
on  Cotton  Fsbrics,  and  other 
Cotton  Mill  Produeta 


To  points  in  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware. Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky. Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin, and  IMstrict  of  Columbia 


From  Texas  Points 


Loeal.  joint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Cottonseed,  Cottonseed  Prod- 
ucts, Inedible  Tallow 


To  St.  Louis  and  defin^i  territories;  also  from  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  Mirais:nppi,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  TennesHce.  and  Texas 
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BOUTHWESTUUI  rmnGBT  BVBIAV,  ST.  LOUU,  MO. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 

SERIES 

APPUE8 
(Esoepi  ••  not«D 

ftrom  T«iM  Prodoelnf  Folnti 

LooaI,  ioint,  and  proportional  nim 
on    Domestic    Fiiiits,    Melons, 
Vegetables 

13 

To  interstate  points 

ftrom  PolBta  in  Colorado,  Hebnoka,  Hew  Maleo,  and  W^omlnff 

Local,  joint,  and  proportional  class 
and  commodity  rates 

14 

To  points  in  Arkansas  and  Texas 

BetwMn  OATOllnft,  ChicAffo.  Cineliinatl,  Dajton-South  B«iid,I>«trolt-Ctot«Uiid,  Looliflllo, 
Maoon,  Momphli,  MlddlMboroiiffh,  MtnmiftpoHi«St.  Paul,  Wftah^ill*,  FeorU,  Ptttabmih, 
Baleiffh,  and  It.  Paul  TarritoriM,  and  Polntatakinc  ArbitrarlM  Hlclior,  ako  Atlantio  OoM 
Fort  OitlM.    TirflnU  Oitlet, 


Local,  Joint,  and  proportional  class 
and  commodity  rates 


And  Points  in  Oklahoma 


Vtorn  Polnta  in  Tazai  and  Clrlahoina 


Local^oint,  and  proportional  rat«s 
on  Wool,  Hides,  Pelts,  Skins,  In- 
edibU  Tallow 


To  poinU  in  Chicaco,  Fox  River,  Kansas  City,  littla 
Rock-Fort  Smith,  LouisviUe,  Memphis,  Mliwaukaa, 
New  Orleans,  Omaha-Davenport,  and  St.  Looia 
territories,  and  points  in  Alabama,  Cooiiaetieiit« 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia.  Gaorcia.  lUiDoiiw 
Indiana,  ICentxicky,  Maine,  Maryland.  Masiaehv- 
setts,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Misscmn.  New  iJMwy. 
shire,  New  Jersev.  New  York,  North  Carolioa.  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Khode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vaimutti, 
Vindnia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  DoniBioB 
of  Canada 


Botwotn  Polnta  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Orvfon,  Vtah,  and  Wjomlnc 


Loeal,  joint,  and  proportional  class 
and  commodity  rates 


And  points  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas 


Prom  Pointa  in  Arkanaai  and  Oklahoma 


Coal,  Coal  Briquettes,  and  Coke 


To  Pointa  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  N« 
Mexico,  and  Texas 


Ptom  Pointa  in  Ttonw 


Loeal,  Joint,  and  proportional  class 
and  commodity  rates 


To  Chicago.  Fox  River,  Kansas  CKy,  Kaasaa  Groimo 
1,  2,  and  3,  Little  Rock-Fort  Smith.  LouisviUa, 
Memphis,  Milwaukee,  MinncMoUs-St.  Faal«  "^^  ' 
Davenport,  Peoria,  and  St.  Louis  territa 
poinU  taking  arbitraries  higher 
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louTHWMTmif  nnoBT  vumEAU,  n.  lovxf ,  mo. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Except  M  noted) 


B«tWMB  Voiiiti  In  ArkftUM,  Loniiiftii*,  and  Mlninippl 


LoeaL  Joini,  and  proportioiud  elMi 
•na  oominodity  rates 


And  pointe  in  Texas 


AWIIi     Witm     ItfQiS. 


Ottj,  and  Hortli 


Oitgr,  Mo..  Meinphli,  Tenn.,  Anthony* 


BUfwwUiL  llwtnVifaimi,  ganipoH^t  Kanua  Oitgr,  Klupnan,  liUla  Strar.  I«7onB,  Solomon, 
and  Staraif .  Xaa^  Af«ry,  Gypramort.  Haw  Ibaria,  Haw  Orlaans,  PIna  Pralria,  Salt  Mlna, 
and  Waaka,  Uk,  VUUbvxg,  luaa..  and  Pointa  in  HUnoia,  Indiana,  Mlehlfan,  Mlnnaaota, 

Haw  York,  Ohio,  and  Wlaoonrin 


Loeal,  Joint,  and  nroportioiial 
port  rates  on  Salt 


To  pointe  in  Texas 


Fkom  Pointa  in  Taxaa 


Joint,  loeal,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Grain,  Hay,  Meal,  Broom 
Con,  Castor  Beans.  Com  Husks, 
BastPolp  (Dria^Tlinaeed  Cake, 
Beads,  Straw 


To  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Denrer.  Colo., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Shiereport,  La., 
Vieksburg,  Miss.,  Little  Rock,  Ark..  Chicago,  IlL, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  pointe  taking 
same  rates  and  differentials  higher,  and  Kansas 
Groups  1.  2.  and  3,  Fox  River,  and  Omaha-Daven- 
port territories 


Wiom  Lonlaiana  Pointa;  alio  Jaekion,  Maridlan,  Vloksborr,  Mlia.,  and  Pointa  on  A.  A  ▼.  By 


Grain,  Grain  Produets,  Seeds,  and 


To  pointe  in  Texas 


Alao  fkom  Baton  Boaga,  La.,  Mamnhls,  Tann..  Hatohaa,  Mlia.,  Haw  Oriaana,  La.,  and 

Vickaborr.  luia. 


On  Psaavt  Shells,  ete. 


To  pointe  in  Texas 


Between  Pointa  in  Oklahoma 


LoeaL  Joint,  and  proportional  elass 
ana  eommodity  ratee 


And  pointe  in  Texas,  also  Texarkana,  Tex.-Axk. 


Wnm,  Beanmont.  Clinton,  ndality,  OalTeaton,  Harrisburf ,  Houston,  Houston  Helfhta, 
Ormnca,  Port  Arthur,  Port  Bolivar,  Port  Houston,  Port  Neohes,  Terminal  Junction,  Taiaa 

City,  Taiaa  City  Junction,  and  West  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 


Loeal,  joint,  and  proportional  com- 
modity rates 


To  various  pointe 
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nnoHT  BUBBAU,  n.  lom,  mo. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OP  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Ezeepi  as  noted) 


B«tw««n  Toarkanft,  T«K.-Ark.,  and  Fointo  In  ArkaniM  and  TMm 


Looml.  joint,  and  proportional  cUm 
and  commodity  rates 


And  New  Orleans,  La.,  Vickaburc,  Miss.,  and  points 
in  Alabama,  Tiouisiana,  and  Misusiippi 


Between  Points  in  Tsias,  Oklshoms,  snd  Tionlrisns 


LocaL  joint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  live  Stoek 


And  points  in  Arkansas,   Colorado,   IllinoU, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Misslsrippi,  MiMOuri,  Nebwsirs, 
New  Mezioo,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Tei 


Fkom  Points  in  Tens 


Joint  and  proportional  class  and 
commodity  rates 


To  New  York.  N.  Y.,  and  points  in  Seaboard  territory 


Fkom  Asms,  Bdorado,  Ideal,  Okeene,  Olustee,  snd  Southsrd,  Okla. 


Cement  Plaster 


To  Points  in  Texas 


From  Points  in  Arkansas,  ColoradO(Illlnols,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas^ 
Missouri,  Hsbraska,  New  Meiloo,  Hortli  I>akota,  South  Dakota,  T< 

and  Wyominf 


Local,  Joint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Alfalfa  Nieal,  Beet  Pulp 
(Dried),  Com  Husks,  Grain.  Hay. 
Linseed  Cake,  Seeds.  Straw,  and 
articles  taking  same  rates 


To  points  in  Texas,  also  on  Malt,  Malt  Sprouta, 
CereaUne  to  points  in  Oklahoma 


From  Points  In  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Iowa, 

Oklahoma,  T< 


Minnesota,  Missouri, 
,  and  Wisconsin 


Local,  Joint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Paekini-House  Products, 
Fresh  ■  Meats,  Fertilisers,  also 
Butter,  Ecfs,  etc. 


To  intersUte  points 


From  Points  in  Aricansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma  (Ineludinf  Junetion  CItgr,  La.) 


LoeaL  Joint,  and  proportional  class 
ana  oommodity  rates 


To  points  in  Cairo,  Cbicafo.  Cincinnati,  Davenport, 
Des  Moines,  Esterville,  Kansas  City,  Kansas  Qroose 
1,  2.  and  3,  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolie-St. 
Paul,  Omaha-Davenport,  and  St.  Louis  temtoriee, 
and  to  MempAiis,  Tenn^  Sioux  City.  la.,  and  points 
in  Alabama,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Indian*,  Maine, 
Maryland,    Massachusetts,    Michigan,    Minnesota, 


Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
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nUDOHT  BUBBAU,  ST.  lOVXg,  MO. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Except  am  noted) 


Fkom  Fointo  In  ArkuuM,  LouliUnft,  OUAboniA,  and  T«im 


To  point*  in  Alabama,  Arkaneas,  Illinoii,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  KaneaSj  Kentucky.  T«oui«ana,  Michigan, 
Minneeota.  MiseismpDi,  MiBeouri.  Nebraekay  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Ohio,  PenneYivani^ 
South  Dakota,  Tenneaiee,  Tezaa,  WiMonnn,  and 
Dominion  of  Canada 


LoeaLJoiBt.  and  prcmortional 
on  Petrowum  and  ita  Producta, 
iaduding  Asphalt,  Aaphaltum, 
Axle  Greaae,  etc. 


Wnm,  FoiBte  In  minoto.  Ohio.  IndUn*.  Kantuekj,  TannetsM,  T«xm,  Wiiooniln,  TiOiilri>n>. 
Mujtand,  Mluoorl,  FwmiylTMiU,  Mliilaijppi,  A1>l»ina,  G^orgU,  Virginia,  and  West 


Ljoint,  and  proportional  rates 
Coal,  Coke,  li^te,  C.L. 


To  points  in  Texas  and  T«ouiiiiana 


From  Folnto  In  ArkaniM,  Loulilanft,  and  T«xm 


Local,  joint,  and  proportional  rates 
OB  M<^asses,  Rice,  Bran,  Flour, 
Hulls.  Polish,  Straw,  Sugar, 
Synip 


To  points  in  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Colorado,  Connect!- 
cut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georipa,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maiy- 
land.  Massaehiisetts.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missis- 
sippi, MiMouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersnr,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Nortn  Dakota,  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota.  Ten- 
,  Texas,  Vermont.   Virginia,   West  Virginia., 


Wisconsin,  wVoming,   District  of  Columbia,   and 


Dominion 


,     WVi 

of  Ca 


From  Folnto  In  Aricansaa,  Loulilanft,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas 


IjoeaL  lotnt,  and  proportional  class 
ana  commodity  rates 


Topotnts in  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Dayton-South  Bend, 
Detroit,  develand.  Fox  River,  Kansas  City.  Kansas 
Groups  1,  2,  and  3.  Little  Rock-Fort  Smith,  Louis- 
ville, Memphis,  Milwaukee,  Nashville,  Omaha- 
Davenport,  IKttsburgh,  and  St.  Louis  territories. 


Between  Folnto  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas 


Joint,  and  proportional  rates 
Grain,  Hay,  Ccnu.  Seeds 


Also  on  Prepared  Stock  Feeds  from  Crowley  and  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  to  points  in  Oklahoma 


••  Cairo.  Bast  It.  Louis,  and  Oale,  HI.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Texarkana,  Ark.-Tex.,  Thebes, 
m.,  FIOBbari,  Miss.,  and  Folnto  In  Arkansas,  Tioiilslana,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma 


To  interstate  points 


Ljoint,  and  proportional  rates 
«»  Cottonseed.  Cottonseed  Prod- 
nets,  Inedible  Tallow 
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mUWMJkV,  WT,  LOVXg,  MO. 


°«8CEffTIONOR  NAME        ^^^ 

APPLIES 
(Except  M  notwl) 

From  Points  In  XaouM  Citj  Torrltory  and  XaouM  Qfoupf  1,  t,  uid  t 

LoomL  Joint,  and  proportioiuJ  cImb 
and  oommodity  rates 

42 

To  point*  in  Texas;  also  Shiweport,  La. 

Export.  Soint,  loeal«  and  propor- 
tional rates  on  Cotton,  Cotton 
Lintan  (in  Balsa) 


43 


To  points  in  Arkansas.  Coanaetloat,  DsfaMrara, 
Indiana,  loinL  Kansas,  Kentueky.  Loniriana, 
Maryland,    Massachusetts,    Mienican, 
MiMusippl,  MiMouri,  Nebraska,  New 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoi 
vania,   Rhode   Island,   Booth   Dakota, 
Texas,   Vermont,   West  Virginia,   Wisconsin, 
Dominion  of  Canada 


Oitj  and  Bt.  JoMph,  Mo.,  Atehlion,  Kan.,  Omaha,  Hab.,  Ooqnofl  Bloflli, 
Xa.,  and  Points  Taklnf  Sama  Batas 


Local  and  Joint  class  and  commod- 
ity 


And  points  in  Oklahoma 


Fkom  Points  In  Atlanta-Knoiffllt.  Birmtngham-Chattanoofa,  Cairo,  Ohlotfo.  GfaMlBaati. 

Davonport,  Dajton-South  Band,  Das  Moinas,  Datrolt-GtofaUnd,  Istharfllla,  ■■nwa  <ttW, 
I  Gfoups  1,  t,  and  t.  Louisrilla,  Maoon,  Mnwaalwa,  MinnaanoUs-lt.  Paol,  BaalivlDa, 
i,  PlUsbiirf  h,  and  St.  Louis  Tarritoilas,  and  from  Mamphis,  Tann.  and  lloiis  Otfey,  la^ 


Local,  joint,  and  proportional  class 
and  commodity  rates 


To   points   in   Arkansas   and   Oklahoma, 
Junction  City,  La. 


Prom  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Blvar  Points,  also  Points  In  > 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kantueky,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Haw  Masioo,  Ohio,  O: 

Tannassaa,  and  Wyominf 


Local,  Joint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Grain,  Grain  Products,  Seeds, 
Hay,  Straw,  C.L. 


To  points  in 


Prom  Points  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas; 

Tann.,  and  Natohas,  Miss. 


Local  and  joint  rates  on  Lumber 


To  points  in  Oklahoma 
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soirrnwiiTssir  fixiobt  bubxau,  bt.  louxb.  mo. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NABCE 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
CBxoept  as  noted) 


B«tWMB  Hew  Orloanf,  Baton  Boug*,  Borth  Baton  Boug*.  La.,  Natohei  and  Vickaburf 
KIm.,  and  Btatlona  In  Arkanias,  Louisiana  Watt  of  the  Mliliiippl  BItot 


BotWMn  Points  In  Ttonlilana  Wast  of  tho  Mississippi  BiTsr,  and  Points  in  Louisiana  West 

of  the  Mlssiss^l  Blrer 


Between  Points  In  Louisiana  on  La.  Bj,  A  Bay.  Co.  Bast  of  the  Mississippi  BiTer,  and  Points 

In  Ttouisiana  West  of  the  Mississippi  Btfer 


Between  Points  In  Ttouisiana  West  of  the  Mississippi  Blver  and  Points  of  the  L.  B.  A  N.  Co., 
~    '  of  the  Mississippi  BiTer,  and  Points  In  ArksAsas,  including  Texarkana,  Tex. 


Cb«. 

49 

Texas,  also  flrom  Cairo,  111.,  and  Menqmis,  Tenn. 

Loesl  eiid  Joint  rates  on  Lumber 

60 

To  points  in  Arisona,  Arkansas.  Colonudo,  Iowa, 
Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wyoming 

Prom  Points  In  Bansas  and  Missouri 

Oil,  Petrotenm  and  its  Products 

51 

To  Points  in  Oklahoma 

Wnm,  Points  In  Arlsona,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Hew  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Mexico 

livestock 

63 

To  points  in  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas 

Livestock 

53 

To  points  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyonung 

Local  and  joint  class  and  commod- 
ity rates 

55 

and  Cairo,  111.,  Memphis^  Tenn.,  Padueah,  By.,  and  Joppa,  Kamak,  and  Thebes,  lu. 

Local,  joint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  lAunber 

56 

To  points  in  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado.  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas. Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming 
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-*•' 


BOUTUWUTUtH  nCIOB*  BUBIAV,  8T.  LODIS,  MO. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OP  TARIFF 

8ERIF«S 

APPLIES 
(Ezoepi  M  noted) 

OUm  and  QlMsware 

67 

To  intenUte  poinu 

From  Feinto  In  CuoUna,  Ohlfltfo,  OlndnnatL  DtTtoa-Bouth  Bend,  I>«trolt-OI«TtlaBd,  Vos 
Btf«r,  KuiBM  Citgr.  KaniM  Qfoupt  1,  t,  and  t.  Uttto  Boek-FOrt  Smith,  LonliTlllt^lUAaft, 
Mtmphli,  Middl— boroqch,  IfllwaiikM.  NMhTilto,  Omaha-DMrtiiport,  Fttlibiirf h,  JUltlg^ 

•ad  Si.  Loolfl  TtrrttoclM 


LocaL  joint,  and  proportional  cImi 
ana  oommodity  rates 

58 

To  points  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  OUalioma,  and  Tasaa 

B«tw««n  Hew  Orlo«as»  La.,  and  Fointa  In  Alabama,  Arkaniaa,  Lanlriana,  and  MlHiHlppA 

Local.  Joint,  and  proportional  elait 
and  oommodity  rates 

50 

And  points  in  Oklahoma 

From  Intontato  Folnto 

Clasns  and  oonunoditiM 

60 

Local  and  Joint  rates  on  Cottonseed 
Oil,   Foots,   Soap  Stock,  Tank 

BottOBM 

62 

To  pointo  in  CokMrado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kon- 
tuoky,  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Nebraska.  Oliio,  Sowtb 
Dakota,  Texas.  Utah,  and  Wisooniin 

Fkwnfolnli  In  Arkaniaa,  Lonlilana.  MlMlatippI,  lOMoarl,  OMahoma,  and  Tttaa;  •!■• 

Mtmphli,  Tann. 

LooaL  Joint,  and  proportional  rates 

63 

To  points  in  Texas  and  Mexico 

Wnm  How  York,  H.  T.,  Boston,  Maaa.,  Frorldoiea.  B.  I..  PhlladalphU,  Fa.,  Balttmoro.  BU., 
and  Atlantic  Soaboard  Torritofy,  also  Qoorgla,  Ylrglnla,  Watt  Virginia,  and  North  CavoUa* 

Joint  class  and  commodity  rates 

64 

To  points  in  Arkansas.  Louisiana,  and  Taxarkaaa* 
Ark.-Tex. 

Ftom  Anthony,  Bllaworth,  Butehinaon,  KanapoUa,  Littla  BItot,  Iiyons,  and  Storlinc,  Kaa. 

Salt 

65 

To  Arkansas,  Missouri.  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  poiata 
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SOUTHWllTSSir  nUDOHT  BUBB4U.  BT.  LOUIS.  MO. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Except  M  noted) 


Folnti  In  LouliUnft  Wait  of  th*  mndnlppl  Btf«r  and  T«im  to  Baton  Boom.  La., 
"'    Tinn.,  BateliM,  Mlu.,  Bow  Orleans,  La.,  Fort  Ctaalmotto,  La.,  and  VieuDiiif, 


Folnti  In  Arkanaaa,  Lonlilana,  Wait  of  tho  Mlnlnlppl  BiTor,  Oklahoma,  and 
Intoritato  TralBe,  and  Folnta  In  Aricansai,  Louisiana,  West  of  tho  Mlsmslppl 
Btvar,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  on  Interstate  TrafBc 


Folnts  In  Louisiana  West  of  the  MIssissiiipl  Btfer  on  Intrastate  Traffle,  and  Points 
In  Taoulslana  West  of  the  Mississippi  Blrer  on  Intrastate  Traffle 


CMtor  Beans 

67 

Between  Cairo,  Chloafo.  Bast  St.  Louis,  and  Oale,  m^  Bannlbal,  Mo.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 

Qulncy,  ni.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Thebes,  HI. 

«             aft^              J                         AS            11 

68 

And  points  in  Missouri 

Locel,  joint,  and  jyroportional  clsas 
and  commodity  rates 

69 

To  points  in  Montana 

Between  Monroe,  La.,  and  WInnfleld,  La. 

Commodities 

71 

From  Folnts  In  Oklahoma  (On  Interstate  Traffle  Onlj) 

CISSMS 

72 

To  points  in  Oklahoma 

LocaL  joint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Fruits,  Bemes,  Melons,  Vege- 
tables 


74 


To  points  in  Alabama.  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas.  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Misso\iri, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  island,  South 
Dakota.  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
and  Dominion  of  Canada 


Ftom  Aricansas,  Tiowisiana  and  Texas  Folnts  and  Dudley,  FIsk  and  Foplar  Bluff,  Mo. 


Riee  and  Rice  Products 


75 


To  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  points 
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tooTHwuTmi  nmoxT  wubmav,  it.  looh,  ho. 


DEeCRIPTION  OR  NAMS 


BrtWMR  Fobiti  In  ArkuuM,  lodUaiM.  K««  Moiao,  OkU>»m»,  TnM.  Alw 
eilr.  WI«Utk,  tad  WI«hlU  Onloa  IMA  Tarda.  Kw.,  XatohM  and  Vtokabotc.  I 


TS  And  pointa  Id  AtkaBMa,  LooUuka,  Nnr  Maiiiia, 
Okliiliania,  Tnaa,  >■■>  Aifcaawa  Cnr.  WMrita  aod 
WlahltaUBioD  Btook  Yaid^  X^  Nat^  and 


Hiots  in  Illiso^,  Indiana.  Imnk  MioUfaa,  HiDa*> 
ta,  MiMouri,  North  DakMa,  BMUh  Dakota,  and 


udColwBnne 


00,  PMrol 


PMrolnun  and  lU  ProdueU.         70        To  Intovtata  polnta 


"Eli; 


To  potnu  in  AisbunK,  Arkatuaa.  Colorado,  Conm-Hi- 
flut,  Dfllawarc,  FLoiida.  Gt^tgjjL,  Ubnau.  IndiaDa- 
lows,  KuuH.  LouiuBOB.  Mhdb.  MMyluid,  Ma«b- 
chuKtu,  MlDDsaota.  MuuHippi,Mi_«iri,  NfbrM^a. 
Naw  UuDHhire,  New  Jnaey.  Ncir  YofIl,  Norlk 
Carolina.  Oyo.  Pcauylguda.  Rliada  ItUotL  ^ouUi 
Caroliu.  Tenocnn.  T»u  .L'uh.  Vcnnont.  Vurinu, 
WcM  Virgiaia.  WimuiKui.  WromiDc.  wid  DominioB 


Vi«m  Volnti  In  Oolerads,  Idaho,  Vabnak*.  Haw  Hadoo.  Vub,  and  Wjanlas 


Oraln  and  Grain  PradBcta 


To  GahrMton.  Port  Arthur,  Port  BoUrar,  and  Tan 
"^ity  Juaction.  T*i,,  Nvw  Otkaoa,  L*.,  Mc.   tf 


■atwaan  Potnta  In  Alabama.  Florida,  lanlilanft  and  KtalMtppl  in  ITaw  Oilaana  TawHuaj 

83        And  pointa  in  Aikaniaa,  Uimaari  aod  OUakoBMt 


r,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NABiE 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Ezeept  am  noted) 


Looal  aod  joint  ratM  on  Ckwl,  Coke, 
C.L. 


Point*  in  OklahomA 


fkwn  Fointe  In  TiOiiW>n>  and  T«im 


FVoite  and  VecetiMee 


To  «U  point*  in  the  United  States  and  Dominion  of 
Canada 


B«tWMn  Point!  In  OUAliomA  and  Fointo  In  Texas,  Indudlnc  Tezarkana,  Tex.-Ark. 


Cotton,  Seed,  etc.,  and  Produete 


FtomBaaumont,  Clinton,  Oalvatton,  Houaton,  Oranffo,  Fort  Arthur,  Fort  BollTar,  Terminal 
junetion,  Texas  Oitgr,  Taxaa  Cl^  Jwnotton,  and  Watt  Fort  Arthur 


Fhiite,  tropical 


To  interstate  points 


Folnti  In  Zlllnoli,  Indiana, 


,  Kantuckj,  MlstQuri,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Ti 
and  Wiioonaln 


Local  and  joint  rates  on  Portland, 
Hydraube,  and  Paving  Cement 


To  points  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma,  and  Texas 


Salt 


St.  Loida,  Chleaco,  and  Fointa  In  lUinola,  Indiana,  Miuourl,  Michigan,  Ohio  and 

Wiaoonain 


To  points  in  Oklahoma 


Vma  Florida  Producing  Points 


Fkiuts  and  Vegetables 


To  points  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas 


From  Doflnod  Territories  as  Shown  In  8.  W.  Lines  Territorial  Directory  No.  1  atem  IMS) 
Ssrios;  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Fointo  Taking  Same  Bates  as  Shown  in  8.  W.  LinM  TariS 
No.  8  atem  1440)  Serias:  and  ShreTeport,  La.,  and  Fointo  Takinf  Same  Bates  as  Shown  in 

8.  W.  Lines  Tariff  No.  S4  (Item  1475)  Series 


Joint  class  and  commodity  rates 


To  El  Paso,  Tex.  and  Group;  also  from  £1  Paso  and 
Group  to  New  Orleans,  La. 
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i 


SOUTHWlSTBiar  nUDOBT  BUBBAU,  R.  hoim^  MO. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Except  M  noted) 


Speotol  BulM  and  Eafntotkmi.  md 


.  and  AbMirptloni,  Oov( 
Import  TruBe  tU  Oolf 


,  Oovemlaf  tbt  MovmbhiI  of 


M 


Betwoon  AricuisM,  LouliUnft,  and  OkUhoma  Points  on  Intonlato  and  XntrMtft|o 
Botwoon  ArkuuM,   LoulsUna,   OkUbom^  and  Toxm  Fointo;  alio  Botwoen 
Points,  and,  Memphis,  Tenn.,   Baton  Booffa,  La.,  New  Orlaans,  La.,  and 

Yloksbnrv,  Miss. 


i*«* 


Manure,  Animal 


Bulas,  Bto. 


Rulee  and  rMrulatione  loyerninc 
Coooanut.  Cottoneeed,  Copra, 
Peanut,  and  other  Vegetable  Oib, 
imported  through  Pacifio  Coaet 
porta,  etopped  at  St.Louie  or  East 
St.  Louis  lor  refining  in  Uaneit, 
■torage  or  barrelling  and  re-ehip- 
ment  to  point*  beyond 


Botwaon  Points  in  Louisiana 


Cordwood,  Fuel  Wood,  ete. 


On  intrastate  and  interstate  traffic 


Ftom  Pointa  in  Dlinois  and  Kantockj 


BitumiBOoa  Coal  and  Briquettes 


To  East  St.  Louis.  Dupo,  FalUng  Sprino,  Oranlta 
City.  Madison.  National  StockYaids,  VaUer  June- 
tion,  Venice,  Vulcan,  111.,  and  Si.  Louis,  Mo.  and 
points  taking  same  rates 
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soirrnwifTssir  fixiobt  wuwmav,  vt.  iouxb,  mo. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Except  M  noted) 


fkwn  Fointe  In  OkUhomft  and  T«im 


Cotton  Seed,  ete.,  aod  Produote 


To  pointa  in  Colorado.  Idaho,  Montana,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wyoming 


From  Brywunoiind,  Pamon,  Freaport,  Oolf  HIU,  Tck. 


Sulphor  and  Brimstone 


To  intermediate  points  and  points  in  Canada 


Fointe  in  ArkaniM,  and  alio  m^ 
and  Mluouri,  and  Folnta  in  Lo 


Fointa  in  Arkanaaa,  Louiiiima,  Oklahoma, 
,  Oklahoma,  Mluouri,  and 


^srwTi.'^—'^^w" 
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TRAWS-OOIITUiUITAL  FIXIOBT  BUBXAU,  OHiaAOO,  IIL. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Eseept  M  noted) 


Ftom  SMtam  Bbippliiff  Foinii 


Local,  joint,  import,  export,  And 
proportional  class  and  commodity 
rates 


To  points  in  Ariaona,  Calif  oraia,  Narada.  N 
Oregon,  and  Utah 


From  Polnta  In  Brltlah  ColumbU,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oragon,  and  WaahlBffeoa 


Local,  Joint,  import,  export,  and 
prtqxmonal  class  and  comniodity 
rates 


To  points  in  United  States  and  Canada 


Fkom  California  Tarminali  and  Intarior  Points  In  Ariaona,  California, 

Maxloo,  Oraffon,  and  Utah 


Local,  Joint,  import,  export,  and 
proportional  class  and  commodity 


To  pointo  in  United  Stetes  and  Canada 


From  Saatam  Bhippinff  Polnta 


Local,  Joint,  export,  import,  and 
propcvtional  class  sad  commodity 


To  points  in  Oregon.  Washington,  British  Columbia, 


0  points  in  uregon.  wasmngton,  tsnv 
Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  and  wyomiBf 


From  Polnta  In  Oragon,  Waahlngton,  Idaho,  and  Montana 


Lumber,  Shingles,  etc. 


To  points  in  Eastern  Canada 


TTom  Polnta  in  Oragon,  Waahlngton,  Idaho,  Montana,  Albarta,  and  British  Colombia 


Joint,    proportional,    and    export 
rataa  on  Lumber,  Shingles,  etc. 


To  points  in  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Maine,  Maryland,  MassaehusettSb  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhoas 
Island,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 


from  Polnta  In  Oragon,  Waahlngton,  Idaho,  Montana,  Albarta,  and  Brltlah  Colomhla 


Joint,  and  pnmortional  rates 
on  Lumber,  Shmgfos,  etc. 


To  points  in   Arkansas,   Colorado,   Idaho, 

TiOuisiana.    Missouri,    Montana,    Nebrawa,     N 
Mexico.  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Wyoming 


From  Polnta  In  California,  Narada,  Oragon,  and  Utah 


LocaL  Joint,  and  proportional 
on  lAuiber,  Shingles,  etc. 


rates 


To  points  in  United  Sutes  and  Canada 
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TEAW-OailTUIJmTAL  FIXIOBT  BUBB4U,  OHIOAOO,  ILL. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OFTARIFP 

SERIES 

APPLIES 
(Except  as  noted) 

Wnm,  Fointe  in  Ortfon,  WMhlngton,  Idaho,  Montana,  Alborta,  and  Brltlah  Columbia 

28 

To  points  in  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin 

on  Lomber,  flhmgfrw,  etc. 

from  Fointa  in  the  Unitod  States 

Commodity  rates  (export) 

29 

To  Paei6c  Coast  ports  on  traffic  destined  to  and  con* 

sUned  through  to  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong 
Kong,  Manila,  etc. 

Wmm  Faeifle  Coast  Forts,  on  8hii»ments  Originating  at  Asiatie  Points,  Philiimine  Islands, 
▲nstralia.  Mew  Zealand,  ik>uth  America,  Central  America,  Mexico,  Hawaiian  Islands,  eto% 

CMnmodity  rates  (import) 

30 

To  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

• 

From  Arisona,  California,  Colorado,  Montana^erada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah, 

Washington,  and  Wyoming 

Fluor  Spar,  Manganeee  Ore,  Man- 
nneee  Ore  Concentrates,  Fyntea 
Ore 

31 

To  pointo  in  the  United  States 

Beyond  Sidney.  Australia;  Auckland,  Wellington,  New  Zealand;  SuTa,  Fiji  Islands;  Toko* 
hama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Japan:  Shanghai,  Bong  Kong,  China;  and  Manila, 

Philippine  Islands 


Arbitraries 


On  traffic  destined  to  Australasian  and  Oriental  points 


From  Points  in  California,  Also  Yarious  Points  in  Arisona,  Nerada,  and  Oregon 


Class  arbitraries,  commodity  arbi- 


To  points  in  California  and  various  points  in  Ariiona, 
Nevada,  and  Oregon 


From  and  To  Mbdn  Line  Junctions  in  Arisona,  California,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah; 
Also  from  Albuquerque.  Belen,  Deming,  N.  Mex.,  II  Paso,  Tex.,  Lehi  Junction,  Ogden, 

Fayson,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Class  arbitraries,  eommodity  arbi- 
traries 


To  and  from  stations  in  Arisona,  California,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah 
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wBsmir  TBun  um  oomtimi,  amoAOo,  ill. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


(Except  M  DOlid) 


TtRiiorlal  Directory,  Bte. 


Territorial  Directory.  List  of  ita- 
tione  in  ArkAnaee.  Colorado,  lU- 
noie,  Indimn*,  Iowa,  Kaaaaa, 
Kentucky,  Northern  Miehican, 
Minneeota,  MiMouri,  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  Tenneeeee,  and  Wie- 


To  and  from  DenTcr.  Colorado  Spriaia,  Poebkk  ADd 


Trinidad.  Colo.^  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City.  U 

Tyomiac.  Utah,  N< 
New'Mexico,  Idaho,  Montuia,  and 


and  point*  in  Comado,  W] 


B«tWMn  AiehlBon,  Kan.,  Chleicq.  m.,  KaouM  City,  Mo.,  LaMonwoith,  Xaa., 

Eoek  Iiland,  ZIL,  and  Bt,  Loula  and  Bi.  Joooph,  Mo. 


Baiie  for  the  computation  and  quo- 
tation of  rates  on  freight  for  the 
U.  8.  Qorernment 


And  Colorado  Sprincs,  Colo.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.^  l 
Logan  and  Denrv,  Cok>.,  Fort  RiibII,  W; 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  Utah  Common  Points 


BotWMB  Aihland,  Wis.,  ObiesfO,  '. 

Msmpbis,  Tsnn.,  Milwankss,  wis.,  — .^a 

Paul,  Minn.,  Bopoilori^  Wis.,  and  Othar  Point 

Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin 


tth.  Minn.,  XsnkalMO.  HL.  MMiltovoe,  Wis., 
polis,  Minn.,  Psoria,  111.,  It.  Louis,  Mo.,  Wt, 
ts  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Miohifan  (Dppv 


LocaL  joint,  and  |vcqx>rtional  dais 
and  commodity  rates 


And  Argentine,  Armourdale,  Armstrong,  and  Al 
Kan.,  Council  Bluffs,  la..  Fort  Lsaren worth 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Kansas  City,  Mo..  Leavettworth, 
Kan..  Leeds,  la..  Level  Siding,  B.  D.,  Nebraska  Cl^ 
and  Omaha,  Neb.,  St.  Joeeph,  Mo.,  fliooz  Cltgr,  ta., 
Siottz  Falls,  S.  D.,  South  Onuiia,  Neb.,  and  8«gar 
Creek,  Mo. 


Biosptions,  Bto. 


Roles,  ragulatioos,  and 
to  dasnfications 


On  Western  Trunk  linee 


Territorial  DIroetory 


List  of  stations  in  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wiseon- 
do,  shcrwing  railroad  and  terri- 
torial locatioo 


Applicable  in  connection  with  tariffs  refwring  tborato 


and  Monmooth,  111 


Mith.  m.,  Minnoapglis,  MInnosota  Ttaaslsr,  and  Bs 
HL,  Eutlodgs,  la.,  It.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  WhltahaU,  OL 


Joint,  and  proportional  rates 
,  CL. 


To  points  in  Canada,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michii^n,  Minneeota,  Missouri.  Nebraska,   Nortl^ 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin 
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wuiuur  TEUHX  Lmx  oo: 


,  cmoAao,  ILL. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Except  as  noted) 


Vrota  Macomb  and  Xomnoitth,  m.,  Bed  Wine,  Xinn.,  and  Boodhonge  and  WhitohaU,  OL 


Local  and  joint  rates  on  Stoneware. 
C.L. 


To  points  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebrasluk,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming 


From  Points  in  Iowa,  Ml«Mgan,  Minneaota,  Wiaooniin,  and  Canada 


Joint  and  Dtoportlonal 
r,  C.L. 


rates  on 


To  points  in  Canada,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine, 
Maryland^  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  Yoric,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 


Botwaan  Bloomlnffton,  Ill._.  Burliiurton,  la.,  Cairo  and  Chieago,  111.,  Clinton  and  Dubaqna, 
la.,  JoUat  and  Xankakaa.m..  Madison,  Manitowoc,  and  MUwankas.  Wis.,  Psoria  and  Book 
Islaad,  HL,  Bt.  Louis,  Mo..  8nriiL|lleld,  HI.,  and  Points  East  of  the  Mississippi  Bivar  in 
minoia,  Indiana,  KantoclTi  Miehifan,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin;  also  Macddnaw  Citgr, 

lianistiqua,  and  Bault  8te.  Marie,  Mich. 


LocaL  joint,  and  proportional  class 
and  eommodity  rates 


And  points  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan 


Quarantine  Bulea  and  Begulations 


Of  tbe  United  Stetes  Department 
of  AgrienHare,  the  various  states 
and  territories,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  appljring  on  state,  inter- 
state and  foreign  traffic  and  gov- 
erning the  tranqxMTtation  and  in- 
spection of  Bees,  Cotton,  Dairy 
iVoducts,  Hiur,  Hides.  Live 
Stock,  Meats,  Meat  Food  Prod- 
ucts, Nursery  Stock,  Seeds, 
Straw,  Wildbirds 


CHMholties  of  Tank  Cars 


Capacitiee  of  Tank  Cars,  used  in 
the  transportation  of  Liquid 
Freight 


Botwaan  Bloominffton,  HI..  Burlington,  la.,  Cairo,  111.,  Clinton,  la.,  Bock  Island,  111.,  8t« 
Louis,  Mo.,  Bptringflald.  Hi.,  and  Otbar  Points  on  and  East  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  in 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri 


Local,  joint,  and  proportional  com- 
modity rates 


And  points  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
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wiMnv  rxOMK  Ltm  comiitni,  amoAOO.  wu 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Except  M  noted) 


B«twMn  Bloomfafton,  HL,  Barifngton,  Xa..  OblmfO*  ULi.  X>iibiiqiM,  Xa.,  Back  Wt, 
Joltot.  ukdIUnBkM.  HL,  lUnUowoe  and  iffiwirakM,  i/lM.,  PmU,  nLljt.  &o  ' 
Sprinffield,  HL,  and  Othsr  Folnti  on  or  BMt  of  tho  MlMiMlppl  Btftr  in  *"*~f*fj 

Xowft,  KontuOky,  MlMourl,  and  WtBOongfai 


Loe«l,  Joint,  and  proportional  com- 
modity ratM 


And  L*  Crocn,  Wii.,  IM^noa*,  Minn.,  and 
in  Iowa,  MinnMota,  and  wl 


ftom  Clinton  and  DaTonport.  Xa^  Baat  Molina.  Ol.,  Fort  Xadteon,  Xa^  and 
Molina,  BoekFalla,  Bookford,  Book Xiland,  and Stailinf ,  XU. 


Joint  ratM  on  Acrieoltural  Imple- 
mania,  Bucgiat«  Wagona,  and 
parte  thereof.  Vehiolea 


To  pointe  in  Indiana.  Kentucky.  Miehifaa.  Now  Totk. 
Ohio,  Ontario.  Pennsylyania,  and  Weet  ViriiBia 


Wwm.  St.  Paul,  MlnnaapoHi  and  Minnaaota  Trantfor,  Minn. 


Joint  andjDToportiooal  ratea  on  Po- 
tatoea,  Oniona.  Squaah 


To  pointe  in  Canada.  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Maeeachueetta,  New  Hampehira.  H 
Jeraey,  New  York,  Penneylrania,  Rhode  lelaad,  V« 
moot.  Virginia,  and  Weet  Virginia 


Oostomi'  Bnlaa,  Bte. 


OMtOBii'  Ruke  and  Regulationa 
Goveming  Shipmente  of  export 
MenhaaSae 


Into  or  throuch  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba.  Haiti,  Santo 
Domingo,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  Ouadekmpa.  Bdar* 
tinique,  Barbadoee,  Trinidad,  Guatemala,  nriltefc 
Honduraa,  Spanish  Honduraa,  Sahrador,  meancu^ 
Coeta  Rica,  Panama,  Coknnbia,  Bocador, 
Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Europe 


Wwttx  Polnta  In  Minnaaota,  Wlaoonsin,  and  Michigan 


Joint  fataa  oo  Potatoea,  C.L. 


m^^'mm^^ 


To  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Jackaon  and  MetkUan, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  PensacoU,  Ffau 


Bolaa 


Oovecaing  the  privilege  of  shipi^g 
gnlB  aad  other  designated  com- 
Bodltiea  or  produete  to  stetions 
wheteelevatora,warehouaea,  mills, 
fllearting  houses,  malt  houses,  or 
Bsaaufactoriea  are  located,  and  of 
ihipping  therefrom  certain  des- 
Igff^trl  eomrnoditiee  or  products, 
at  the  <fiirerence  between  the  rate 
paid  to  the  transit  stetion  and 
the  through  transit  rate  from 
point  of  origin,  as  shown  bv  sur- 
rendered freight  bills  or  credit  ton- 
nage slip,  to  transit  destination. 
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WUTIBlf  TJiUMM.  UHB  COMMiVTU,  OBIOAOO,  IIiL. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Except  u  noted) 


Wnm  Dm  MoIiim,  ftet  I>odff«,  Oyptum,  Kalo,  Lahlfh,  Marihalltown,  What  ChMr,  and 

Wtbitar  Citj,  X». 


Loeal  •nd  Joint  r»tee  on  Sewer  Pipe, 
Flue  lininc  Wall  Copinc 


To  pointe  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  D»- 
kota.  South  Dakota,  and  Wisoonain 


EnlM  and  Eegiilationt,  Bte. 


Bnlea  and  Regulationa  Recaxdinir 
Refriferatlon,  Icing,  Handling  m 
PMriihable  Freight 


Wwoaa  Ohleago.  BMt  St.  Louis,  OalMbnrg,  BoMwall,  Maoomb.  and  Monmouth,  m..  Bod 
Winff,  Miim.,  ■oanoko  and  Roodhouaa,  111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Btroator  and  Whiiohall,  HL 


Joint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  tiower  Pipe  and  Wall  Coping, 
also  Drain  Tile,  Flue  lining 


To  points  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
and  South  DakoU 


AIbtrtLoa.Mlnn. 
,  MtnnoapoHi, 


Wis.,  Dnluth,  Minn.,  San  Olalre  and  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
"nuisior,  St.  Paul,  and  StiUwator,  Minn.,  Suporior, 
Wis.,  Winona,  Minn. 


LoeaL  Joint,  and  proportional  class 
and  commodity  rates 


And  Cedar  Rapids,  Des  Moines,  and  Fort  Dodge.  la., 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Marshalltown  and  Mason  City, 
la..  Mexico,  Mo.,  Oskaloosa  and  Ottumwa,  la., 
Seoalia,  Mo.,  Sheldon  and  Waterloo,  la.,  and  other 
points  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and 
South  Dakota 


Vtom  St.  Faul,  ^**»T*^rA"«i  and  Minnesota  Transfer,  Minn.    (When  Origlnatinc  at  Points 

West  Thereof) 


All-rafl  Joint  and  proportional  rates 
on  Blocks,  Bullion  (Copper,  Lead, 
or  2iane),  Zino  Dross,  Zinc  Dust, 
Ore,  etc 


To  points  in  Canada,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District 
oi  Columbia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 


Iowa  Classiflcatlon 


To  freight  traffic  covered  by  tariffs 
thereto 


subject 
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wBBTuuf  mmrK  um  committei,  cmoAao.  ill. 


^.Mdta 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OP  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(E»0pi  MBOIad) 


F!rom  XaniM  Citj  and  St.  JoMph.  Mo.,  ArftntliM,  Atchtum,  XaniM  OUsTi  Kort  ] 
'i,  ukd  Ltftfnwertli,  Kaa.,  Omaha  and  Souta  Omaha,  Hah.,  and  OovmH 

Fadflo  JmieUon,  and  Uhlon  Padfle  Traatf ar,  Xa. 


Att-nil  and  ooe«n-«nd-nul.  Joint 
and  proportional  rates  on  Blocks, 
Bttlhon  (Copper,  Lead,  or  Zino), 
Zine  Dross,  Zino  Dust,  Ore,  eto. 


To  points  in  Canada,  Conneotiout,  Delai 
of  Columbia,  Gsonia,  Indiana.  Kaataoigr, 
Maryland,  Msssaonusetts,  BCieUgaa.  N«w  Haa»* 
shire.  New  Jersey,  New  Yoric,  North  Otfoliiia,  O^Ob 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
sinia,  and  West  Virginia 


Vjrom  Akron  and  Barbarton,  Ohio,  Bay  Citj  and  Benton  Bafbor,  Mleh., 
IMraj,  Datroit,  Boona,  Junction  Tarda,  Ludinffton,  Manlataa,  and  1~ 
lUehiffan  Oltj,  Xnd.,  Midland  and  Mt.  Plaaaant.  Ifleh.,  Haw  Burgh 

Baffinaw,  Mich.,  Wjandotta  and  Zilwaukaa,  Mich.,  ate. 


VSSw 


OWd, 


Loeal  and  Joint  rates  on  Salt 

16 

To  points  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missoari, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakoto 

BEoaptlona,  Btc« 

Rnlss,  regulations,  and  exceptions 
to  olasslfioations 

17 

In  Trana-MiMOuri  territory 

Wnm  Anthonj,  Bllsworth,  Bntehlnaon,  KanapoUa,  LIttta  Btfer,  J^cum,  and  BtHttnc,  Baa, 

Loeal  and  Joint  rates  on  Salt 

17 

To  points  in  Illinois,  Iowa.  Minnesota,  Missoari, 
South  Dakota,  and  ^MHseondn 

Between  Ghleago,  m.,  Dnluth,  Minn..  Peoria,  m.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  BUlwankee  and  w««» 
Bay,  Wla.,  St.  Paol  and  MlnneapoUa.  Minn.,  Jellenon  City.  Mo.,  Bock  Iiland,  Ol.,  GUntott, 
Dea  Molnea,  and  Dubuqae.  Xa.,  and  Other  Polnta  Bast  ox  the  Mliaomi  Btfer  in  Illtttoia, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan  (ui»per  Penlnauia),  Mlnneaota,  Mliaourt,  Ontario,  Oaa.,  BonA 

Dakota,  and  Wisconsin 


Loeal,  Joint,  and  proportional 
and  ecHnmodity  rates 


And  points  in  Kansss  and  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  and  Missouri 


Wnm  Polnta  In  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wlsoooaln 


Joint  rates  on  Potatoes 


To  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  JeUioo  and  KnosrlUs,  T 


ftom  Polnta  In  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Canada 


Joint  and   proportional  rates  on 
Lumber 


To  points  in  Illinois.  Indiana,  Kentucky,  MichigaoL 
New  York,  Ohio,  Ontario,  Can.,  Pennsyhrania,  aad 
West  Virginia 
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WUTUH  mUMM.  UHB  COMMTmB,  OBICAQO,  IIiL. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Except  M  noted) 


I.  OhlMffo  ukd  P«orU,  m.,  St.  XaoIs.  XOm  BiawftiikM  and  Chreen  Bay.  Wli.,  St.  Paul 
M.  MtamaHMdJa,  Minn..  Xoek  laland.  III.,  Clinton.  Dei  MoinM.  and  Dubuqut,  Xa.,  and 
OttMT  Points  Mat  of  tiio  MiMonri  mkwn  in  niinoii,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Mlehigan  (Vppor 

Peninsula),  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin 


LoesLJoint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Jramiture,  C.L. 


To  points  in  Kansaa  and  Nebraaka,  also  Ar] 
Colorado,  Misaouri,  and  Oklahoma 


Vrom  Arfsntlns  and  Atdhison,  Kan.,  Couneil  Bluffs,  la.,  Kansas  Citj,  Kan.,  Kansas  City, 
M6.,  Loafsnworth,  Kan.,  Omaha,  Hsb.,  Pacific  Junction,  la.,  8t.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Soutn 

Oinaha,  Neb.,  and  Vnlon  Pacific  Tlransfer,  la. 


Leka-aad-rail  JoiDt  and  proportional 
rates  on  Ore  and  Smelter  products 


To  points  in  Canada,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District 
of  Columbia,  Maine,  Maryland,  Maoaachuaetts,  New 
Hampahire,  New  Jeraey,  New  York,  Pennaylvania, 
Rhoae  laland,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Weat  Virginia 


Wwm  Pert  Dodge,  Gypsuni,  and  Mineral  City  (Gypsum),  la. 


Loeal,  Joint,  and  proportional  ratea 
on  Btoceo,  Plaater,  Plaaterboard, 
Woren  Wood  Lath,  C.L. 


To  points  in  lUinoia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kanaaa.  Michintn* 
(Upper  Peninaula),  Minneaota,  Misaoun,  andNe- 
braakaj  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wisconain 
Wyommc,  alao  on  Cement,  Lime,  Stucco,  Plaater, 
to  Minneaota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota 


Vrom  Atohlson,  Kan.,  Couneil  Bluffs,  la..  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Kansas  Cil^.  Mo.,  Lea?en- 
worth,  Kan^  Minneapolis  and  Minneeota  Transfer,  Minn.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Biouz  City,  la.,  Sioux  Palls,  8.  D..  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  Topekaand 

Wiehrta,  Kan.,  etc.,  and  Points  in  Wisconsin 


Joint,  and  proportional  ratea 
_  House  Products,  Fer- 
tittsers,  alao  Fkesh  Meats,  etc. 


To  Belmont,  Mo.,  Brookport  and  Cairo,  111.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Columbua,  Ky.,  Evanaville,  Ind.,  Hickman, 
Ky.,  Jefferaonville,  Lud.,  Loiiiaville,  Ky..  Memphia, 
Tenn.,  New  Albany,  Ind..  New  Orleana,  La.,  alao 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Key  West  and  Penaacola,  Fla.,  and 
other  pointa  in  Alabama,  Arkanaaa,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Miaaiasippi,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennee- 


Between  Memphis,  Tenn« 


LoceL  Joint,  and  proportional  claaa 
and  eommodity  ratea 


And  pointa  in  Kanaas  and  Nebraaka,  alao  pointa  in 
Colorado,  Miaaouri,  and  Wyoming 


and  IHxon,  111.,  Hannibal.  Mo.  (Ilasco,  Mo.),  and  LaSalle,  Oglesby,  and 

Uttea,  m. 


Loeal  and  Joint  ratea  on  Cement, 
lime,  ana  Stucco 


Topointa in  Indiana.  Kentucky,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Onio,  Pennaylvania,  and  Woat  Virginia 


■^ 
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wBBTuuf  mmrK  um  committei,  ohigaoo.  ill. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
.       OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Except  u  noted) 


Wmrn.  St.  Paul,  lflnneHM>Us,  Minnaiota  Timnifer,  Bod  Wine,  and  Xhiluth,  MiBau,  and 

Sup«rior,  Wis. 


Joint  rates  on  Linaeed  Oil,  C.L. 


To  points  in  Canftda,  Conneotiout.  Delaware,  Indiana, 
Kentucky ^Maine,  Maryland.  Maaaaehiiaetta.  Michi- 
nn.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersev.  New  York.  Ohio, 
Ontario.  Can.,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont, Viri|inia,  and  West  Virpnia.  also  to  Bessemer, 
and  Birmmgham,  Ala.,  Knorzillo,  Tenn.,  Moat- 
(omery,  Ala.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Selma,  Ala. 


fftom  MnHngton,  Oregon,  Ottawa,  Vt^ca,  and  Wedron,  HL 


Local  and  jmnt  rates  on  Sand,  all 
kinds,  Cf.L...  also  Clay,  Brick, 
Blocks.  C.L.,  and  articles  taking 
same  rates  from  points  in  Illinois 


To  points  in  Canada.  Indiana,  Kentudg^.  MicUcaa, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  west  Vir^aia 


firom  Battondorf,  Buffalo,  Burllnfton,  Comaneha,  Clinton,  DaTonpoit,  and  Dulmqiia,  !»., 
■aft  MoUne,  XU.,  Fort  Madison,  Xa..  Fulton,  Joy,  and  Keithiburf ,  uL.  Kookuk,  and  Ljons. 
Xa.,  MoUne,  111.,  MontpoUor  and  Muscatine,  Xa..  Mew  Boston,  and  Bock  Xsland,  HI.,  and 

Sabttla,  la. 


Local  and  Joint  rates  on  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors,  and  Blinds,  C.L. 


To  points  in  Canada,  Indiana,  Kentudor.  Michi^ao, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virgima 


Ftom  Bast  St.  Louis,  XU.,  also  Bast  Mississippi  Btfcr  Crosslncs 


Joint   and  proportional 
Lumber,  C.L. 


rates   on 


To  points  in  Indiana,  Kentucky.  Michigsn.  New  York, 
Ohio,  Ontario,  Can..  Pennsylvania,  ana  West  Vir- 


gima 


Flpm  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  Transfer,  Stillwater.  Bed  Wing,  doguoi,  and 

Xhiluth,  Minn.,  and  Superior  and  Ashland,  Wis. 


LocaL  Joint,  and  proportional  com- 
modity rates 


To  points  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennnrlvania, 
West  Virginia,  New  York,  Kentucky,  and  Ontario, 
Can. 


Between  Ohioago,  XU.,  Clinton  and  IHibuque,  Xa.,  Oreen  Bay,  Wis.,  Banlrslree 
Said,  lU^  Manitowoc  and  BlUwaukee.  Wis.,  Peoria,  Bock  Island,  and  Springflc 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  Points  Bast  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Xowa, 

Missouri,  and  Wisconsin 


Uteh- 


Local,  Joint,  and  proportional  'com- 
modity rates 


And  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  Boone  and  Cedar  Rapids.  la., 
Chillicothe.  Mo..  Des  Moines.  la.,  Faribault,  Minn., 
Fort  Dodge  and  Iowa  City,  la.  Mankato.  Minn.. 
Marshalltown.  Mason  City.  Oskaloosa^  Ottumwa. 
Shenandoah,  and  Waterloo,  la.,  and  potnts  west  off 
the  Mississippi  River  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missoori, 
and  South  UakoU 
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WUTIBlf  TEUHK  UHS  COMMITTEB,  OHIOAOO,  lUL. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Ezeept  M  noted) 


From  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis.  Minnesota  Transfer,  Stillwafeer.  Bed  Wfxig,  CloqiMt,  aad 
Duluth,  Minn.,  Superior  and  Ashland,  Wis.,  and  Points  in  Illinois  and   ix^tilfMi    also 

from  Points  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska 


Local,  joint,  and  proportional^  cIsm 


To  points  in  Diinoia.  Indiana.  Ohio.  Micbican,  Penn- 
svlvania.  West  Virginia,  New  York,  Kentocky,  and 
Ontario,  Can. 


Vtom  Chieaffo,  Bast  St.  Louis,  Berrin,  Murplnsboro,  and  Peoria,  m.,  St.  X«uis,  Mo., 

Bprinfflleld,  and  Thebes,  HI. 


LoeaLJoint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Coal,  Coke.  C.L. 


To  points  in  Arlcansas,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Wyoming 


Ashland.  Wis.,  Bemidji,  Minn.,  Chieafo.  HI.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  Kankakee,  XU.,  Manl- 
towoe  ukd  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Peoria,  ul.,  St.  X«uis,  Mo.,  Superior, 

WlM.,  etc. 


Local,  i<»nt,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Lambo' 


To  i>oints  in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming 


Wwm.  Points  in  Canada,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin 


LocaLj 
on  L 


joint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Lumber 


Topoints in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri.  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  between  points  where  specifically 
provided 


Wrotn.  Points  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 


Loeal,  joint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Salt 


To  points  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming 


fftom  Points  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  BUssouri 


Local,  joint,  and  proportional  com- 
modity rates 


To  points  in  Indiana,  KentucKy,  Michiiran.  New  York, 
Onio,  Ontario,  Can.,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia 


Vtom  Buda  and  Chicago  Heichts,  ni.,  DaTsnport,  Xa.,  Decatur  and  Oalesburg,  ni..  Han- 
nibal, Mo.,  Joliat,  Monmouth,  Peoria,  Bockford,  Springfield,  and  Streator,  ni.,  and  Swits 

City.  Ind. 


lioeal,  joint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Billets,  Scrap  Iron,  Scrap  Tin, 
Pig  Iron,  Mill  Cinder  and  Scale, 
Cast  Iron  Pipe,  Rails  (Iron  or 
Steel),  etc. 


To  points  in  Canada,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  MiehiRan, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia 


^Proportional  rates  from  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
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wuTiBir  muNx  jjme  committei.  otaxuLOO,  nx. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Ezeei>i  m  aoled) 


F!rom  Eoek  Falls  and  BterUiif ,  HL 


Joint  rates  on  Iron  and  Steel,  Ar- 
tides  manufactured  of  same,  alio 
Butts,  Bam-Door  Hangers, 
Hasps,  Hasps  and  Hooks  Com- 
bined.  Hinges  and  Tracks  for 
Bam-Door  Hangers 


To  points  in  Indiaaa.  Kantneky.  Miebisaa,  Ohio, 
Ontario,  Can.,  Ponnaylyania,  and  Wsst^igiBi* 


From  St.  LoQla,  Mo.,  BMt  St.  LoQla,  Alton,  BMt  Borllnfton,  last  OUnton.  ■•■%  Dvhoqmm, 
■aat  Fort  Madiaon,  Baat  Hannibal.  Baat  Kooknk,  Bast  LonlsiMia,  Kalthabinft  Kwbio, 

Qulney,  Book  Iiland,  and  BaTanna,  Ol. 


Joint  proportional  rates  on  Sugar, 
Coffee,  C.L. 


To  points  in  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Minnesota,  Mia- 
■ouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Sooth 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming 


Ftom  BarroA,  Baavar  Dam,  Chlppawa  Falla,  DalaTan.  Baa  Glalra,  La  Oroiii,  and  »^,.„^ 

monia,  WSa..  llinnaapolls  and  Mmnaaota  Tranafar,  Minn.,  Onalaaka  and  Oshkoah,  Wis., 

St.  Paul  and  Stillwatar,  Minn.,  Waupun,  Wla.,  and  Winona,  Minn. 

Local,  joint,  and  proportional  rates         07        To  points  in  Canada,  Connecticut^  Delaware,  Distriet 
on     mlsoeUaneous    commodities  ot  Columbia,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massaehuseits,  Now 

(via  lake  and  rail)  Hampshire,  New  Jersey.  New  York.  PanasytTaaia, 

Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West  ViigiBla 


From  Bloomlnfton.  m.,  Clinton  and  Davanport,  Xa. .  Daeator,  Qanara,  and  JoUoi,  IlL, 
Kaokok  and  Mwacattna,  Xa.,  and  PaUn,  Paoria,  Bookford,  and  Springflald,  DL 


Local, Joint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Grain,  Grain  iSxxlucts,  Com 
Syrup 


To  points  in  Indiana^  Kentuckar,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Onio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  aiid  Ontario^ 
Can. 


Ftom  Alalia, 


,  Colehaatar,  Oalaabnrf ,  HopawaU,  Macomb, 

Tannaaaaa,  and  Whltahall,  XU. 


Monmouth,  Bow 


Joint  rates  on  Stoneware,  Sewer 
Pipe,  Clay  Conduits,  C.L. 


To  points  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mirhigan,  and  Ohla 


From  Polnta  In  Xowa,  Mfamaaota,  Mlehlgan,  and  Wlaoonain 


LocaLJoint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Potatoes 


Topoints  in  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missooti,  and 
Wisconsin,  also  Paducah,  Ky. 


From  Aahland  and  Chtopawa  Falla,  Wla.,  Dnluth,  Minn.,  Baa  Glalra, 
and  Manomonia.  Wla.,  MlnnaapoUa  and  Minnaaota  Tranafar,  Minn.,  ^. 
WInf,  Minn.,  Blea  LaJca,  Wte.,  St.  Paul  and  Stillwator,  Minn.,  Suparlor 

Wia.,  and  Winona,  Minn. 


Joint  rates  on  Grain  Products,  Malt 


To  points  in  Indiana^  Kentucky,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Ontario^ 
Can. 
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WISTIBlf  TEUmL  LIHB  COMMiVTU,  OHIOAOO,  ILL.^ 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Except  M  noted) 


From  Dei  MoiiiM,  Ia.,  BMt  St.  Louis,  m^  Fort  Dodf»t  !»•>  QalMbun,  HL,  OjMum.  la., 
BopowiU,  m.,  Lralfh,  Xa.,  Kaeomb  and  Monmouth  111.,  Bed  Wing,  iCmn.,  St.  Louis,  llo., 

ukd  Btrefttor  and  Whitehsll,  HL 


Joint  rates  on  Sewer  Pipe,  C.L. 


To  pointe  in  Canadian  northwest 


Ftom  ChloAffo  and  FaorU,  111.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Local,  joint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Salt 


To  points  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota 


Wnna  Chleaffo  and  Feoria,  XU.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  MUwaukoo  and  Oreen 
Mlnnaapolls,  and  Xhiluth,  Minn.,  Ashland  and  Superior,  Wis.,  Eoek 

Dubuque,  Xa. 


,  Wis.,  St.  Paul 
d,  HI.,  and 


LoeaL  Joint,  and  prqjwrtiona!  rates 
on  Salt 


To  points  in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri. 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming 


Wwoaa  Folnti  In  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin 


LocaLkint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Potatoes 


To  points  in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mia- 
Bouri,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming 


Ftom  Points  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin 


Joint  and   proportional   rates   on 
PoUtoes,  ex. 


To  points  in   Indiana,   Kentucky,   Michigan,   Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia 


From  Chleaffo  and  Peoria,  m.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Milwaukee,  Oreen  Bay,  and  Siiperlor,  Wis., 
St.  Paul,  MmneapoUs,  Austin,  Le&oy,  and  Mankato,  Minn.,  Bock  Island,  ni.,  and  Clinton, 

Des  Moines,  Dubuque,  Fort  Dodge,  and  Mason  City,  la. 


Local,  joint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Cement.  Lime,  Wall  Plaster, 
Stucco,  and  Plaster  Board.  C.L. 


To  points  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Missouri. 
\lontana.  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Arkansas,  and 
Oklahoma 


From  Ashland  and  Barron,  Wis.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  Hackley,  Wis.,  Hopkins,  Minn.,  La  Crosse 
and  Merrill,  WISm  Minneapolis  and  Minnesota  Transfer.  Minn.,  Munising,  Mich.,  Onalaska 
and  Oshkosh,  wis.,  St.  Louis  Park,  St.  Paul,  South  St.  Paul,  and  Stillwater.  Minn.. 
Biiperlor  and  Tomahawk,  Wis.,  Twin  City  Stock  Yards,  Minn.,   Wausau,  Wis.,  and 

Winona,  Minn. 


Local,  Joint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  miscellaneous  commodities 
(via  all-rail  or  ocean-and-rail) 


To  points  in  Canada,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District 
of  Columbia,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia 
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WISTIBlf  TEUNX  UHB  COMMITni,  OHIOAOO,  OL. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Except  M  noted) 


fftom  AiMmmI  and  Barron,  Wis.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  Haoklay,  Wli.,  Itoplrtng,  man.,  &a 
and  Mtrrill,  Wli^  MinnaapoUa  and  Mlnniota  Tranifcr,  Minn.,  Munislnc,  Mleh.,  C 
and  Othkoih,  Wte.,  8t.  Louis  Park,  8t.  Paul,  South  St.  Paul,  and  Itlllwator, 
Suporior  and  Tomahawk,  Wit.,  Twin  Citj  Stock  Tarda,  Minn.,  ole. 


Joint  elaM  and  commodity  rates 


To  New  Orieana,  La.,  alio  Memphis,  Ttan., 
son  and  Meridian,  Miss. 


fftom  Polnta  in  MInnaaota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wlaoooain 


Local,  joint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Potatoes,  C.JL. 


To  points  in  Illinois.  Indiana.  lowm,  ««. 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin 


Batw— n  Aahland.  Wis.,  Chieafo,  m.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  Kankakaa,  HI.,  Kanaai  Ctty,  M^, 
Manitowoc  and  Mllwaukaa.  Wis.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Nehraaka  Citj  and  Omaha,  II  ~ 
Peoria,  m.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Slouz  CItj,  Xa.,  and  Supwter,  Wis. 


LoeaL  joint,  and  proportional  class 
and  commodity  rates 


And  points  on  the  Watertown  dc  Sioos  Falb  Ry. 


fftom  Ashland,  Wis.,  doquat,  Duluth,  Minneapolis,  MInnaaota  TTaaafar,  Bed  Wine, 

Paul,  and  Stillwaiar,  Minn.,  and  Superior,  Wis. 


LoeaL  Joint,  and  proportional  class 
ana  oominodity  ratee 


To  Ohio  River  Croestnn;  ris.,  Brodkport  and  Cairo,  IIL, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  [Metropolis,  Tnsbes  and  Thebsa 
Transfer,  111.,  also  Cape  Oirardeao.  Mo.,  CSaeiaBati, 
Ohio,  and  Evansville,  Jeffenonville,  and  New  Al- 
bany, Ind. 


fftom  Points  In  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma 


Local,  Joint,  and  proportional  rates 
on  Ort  and  its  Products,  C.L. 


To  points  in  Alabama,  Illinois,  Ksnsss.  Kentucky. 
Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebiaak%  New 
York,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Tesas,  VtrgiBla, 
Wisconsin,  etc. 


Prom  Council  Bluffs  and  Sloui  Citj,  Xa.,  Hms,  Minn..  Slouz  Falls.  S.  D.,  and  St. 

JfflnntaimllSj  Minnesota  Transfer,  and  Cologna,  Mum. 


Proportiooal    rates    on    Lumber, 
Bhingifis,  C.L. 


To  points  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Miseowi, 
also  Paducah,  Ky. 


Between  Points  In  Nehraaka 


Cement,  C.L.,  distance  rates 


For  application  over  two  or  more 


Oatraatate) 
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WUTUH  TEUMM.  UHB  COMMiVTU,  OHIOAOO,  XLl. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Exeept  M  noted) 


Wmnx  WtiiMai  and  OkUtaoma  Points 


on,  Ptotrofeum,  Bad  ito  Produota 


To  itatioDS  in  lUincns,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kanaas,  Michi- 
gan, MinnMota,  MiHOuri,  Nebraska,  Wisoonnn 


Botw— n  Points  In  Mlisourl 


and  eommoditiea 


Between  etations  in  Miasouri 


ftom  Mfimoiofa,  jflfthlgan,  and  Wlaoonain 


Lumber  and  articlee  taUnc  aame 


To  IlUnoifl  pointe 


Wtona  Points  In  X^nlsflUa,  dnelnnatl,  Dajton-Soutli  Bend,  Detrolt-Olereland,  and  Pitts- 
bnrf  h  Ttorttortos,  and  Points  Baainf  Thareon  and  Xlssiaslppl  Bl?«r  Croanncs 


Joint  and  proportional 
eoounodity 


elaae  and 


To  Arkansas  C^ty,  Barilett,  Caldwell,  Caney,  Chetopa, 
Coffeyville,  Elnglewood,  Hardtner,  Hayne,  Kiowa, 
liberal.  South  Yard,  Tyro,  and  Wakiron,  Kan. 


Wwttx  Points  in  Alabama,  Ooorgia,  TannMsao,  and  Vbrflnla 


Mannfaetured  Iron  and  Steel  Ar- 
ticles, Pig  Iron 


To  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo,  and  Trinidad, 
Colo.,  and  points  taking  same  rates 


Bwlteliinff  and  Mlsoolianaoua  ChargM 


Joint  freight  tariff  of  Switching. 
Miscellaneous  Charges,  and  Ab- 
sorptions on  Freight — ^AU  Kinds 


At  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


From  Points  in  Alabama,  Oaorgla,  Tannassaa,  and  Vlrfinia 


Manufactured  Iron  and  Steel  Ar- 
ticles, Pig  Iron 


To  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  and  p<^to  taking 
same  rates  and  arbitraries  higher 


Ftom  Arlcansaa,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Oklaboma,  and  Texas 


Fruits  and  Vegetables 


To    Denver,    Colorado    Springs.    Pueblo,  Trinidad, 
Colo.,  and  paints  taking  same  rates 
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102       To  pwolfl  DUTi«d  ia  tariffs  T^'Hlg  n 


rrom  Folnti  In  Utah  ud  Idi^ho  and  ColorxSo  THMmtai.  4ud  Oudan  City.  Xaa.,  Bud 
BcdtUblnO,  Mab. 


Siuu-,  RefuH  Byiup 


tucky.  Minnnnu.  Mi» 
kotB.  South  Dskou, '"— 


From  Point.  In  Horth  C»rolJn», 

Soutt  C»roUn«.  T«nn«iM,  uid  TIr«lnlA 

'"feUr.'-'^^'"™'^^"" 

lOS 

To  Opiea  ud  SoJt  Lako  City.  UMh 

L«al  ud  joiDt  elui  and  eommod-        106       Aod 


jid  poinU  in  Kw 
ud  South  Daki 


KUHM,  MuKori,  Nebnakd,  Wyominc. 


Batman  0(dan  and  Salt  Lakg  Cttf,  Vtali,  and  Folnu  Taklnf  Bama  Xatag 


looal  and  inot  Met  on  Lumbti 


And  painu  in  Arkaiuu.  llIiDoia.  IndUniL.  Iowa.  Rao- 
- —     Kentucky.    Louioiana.    Michi^aii.    NlinpcttDt*,, 
BDuri,  NrbrHka.  OkUhoma,  TetmeHR,  and  W'u- 


Train  Baniaa  Produdni  Polnti  and  JopUn,  Ho. 


n  Calotado  and  Nrbnaka,  Iowa.  E 


lI.  Icdpt.  and  proportional  rales 
PotatuMandOtlier  VEivtablu 


From  Point!  bi  Colorado,  ITobraika,  and  Wromlnc 


lean..  MincHota.  Miinuippi.  Mwouri.   Ncbiuka, 
iIpo    MriiDQ,    OkUhoma,  ^cddmh.   Ttita.^ta6 


J 


wufraoK  mun  urn  comfimi,  gbioaoo,  ill. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OP  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Except  M  noted) 


•  Oolondo  ipfinci,  FiMldo.  «ad  TSrlnidad,  Oolo.,  and  Points  TaUnf  SaoM 


LiooaL  joint,  and  proportional  elaM 
•ad  commodity  lAtee 


And  pointe  in  MiMouri  River.  MiMiarippi  River,  Peoria, 
Chioafp,  St.  PauL  Duiath,  Ashland.  Memphio,  and 
Iowa  Qroupa  A,  0,  C,  and  D  territorieo 


Ftom  Points  in  Uteh 


Ix>eaL  ioint,  and  proportional  ratea 
on  FOtatoea  and  Otber  V efetablee 
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To  pointa  in  Alabama,  Arkanoaa,  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Kentuekv,  Louisiana. 
Michigan.  Minnesota.  Missiisipirf.  Missouri,  Ne- 
braskiK  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma.  Tennessee,  Texas, 
and  msoonain 


Botwoon  Stations  in  Miasonri 

Bridces  and  Bmldinci 

114 

Pkom  atstlMis  on  0.  *  H.  W.  By.,  0.  M.  *  St.  P.  By.,  snd  M.  *  St.  L.  B.  B. 

Potatoes,  ex. 

115 

To  stations  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin 

Bsiwosu  msslsitppi  and  Miasonri  Btftr  Crosslncs  ond  Ottaor  Points  in  Illinois,  lowft, 

Xsnsas,  lUsBoari,  Nsbraslok,  snd  Wyominc 

LoeaL  Joint,  and  proportional  elasa 
and  commodity  ratea 

116 

And  sUtions  on  the  Electric  Short  Line  Railway 

Wnun  Bmsh,  Baton,  St.  OdDlns,  and  Fort  Morrsn.  Oolo..  Oardon  City,  Kan.,  Orssley, 

Bony,  Lamar,  Las  Animas,  Loncmont.  Lofsland,  Bock  Ford.  Colo.,  Bcottsblull,  Nob., 

and  Stsriinf ,  Svffar  City,  Swink,  Trinidad,  and  Windsor,  Colo. 


Xoeal  and  Joint  rates  on  Sugar,  C. 
L.,  Refuse  Symp  in  Tank  Cars 


To  points  in  Colorado,  Nebraska.  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma.  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  and  New 
Mexico 


Ftom  Points  in  Colorado,  Wjrominff,  and  Bow  Xssloo 


Joint    and    proportional  ratea  on 
Hay.  Straw 


To  points  in 
Carolina 


Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South 
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WUTIBlf  nUHS  UHB  COMMiVTU,  OBIOAOO.  UJL. 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 


SERIES 


APPLIES 
(Exeept  M  noted) 


Offden  and  Salt  Lakt  Citj,  Vtah^and  Folnti  Takinf  laoM 


Loe*l,  joint,  proportional,  mad  bal- 
ing claas  and  commodi^  rates 


And  points  in  Missouri  River,  Misdbsippi  RHv. 
Peoria.  Chicacp.  St.  Paul.  Duluth,  Memphis,  Iowa 
Groups  A,  B,  C.  and  D,  and  Intmnediate  torrnories; 
vis.,  Mississippi  River,  St.  Paul,  Iowa  Oronpa  A,  B. 
ana  C,  also  basinic  rates  from  Colorado  SpniMii  and 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  to  points  on  Atchison,  Tmmia  A  Saata 
Fe  Rv.,  Colorado  Midland  Ry.,  and  Eleaver  *  Rio 
Grande  R.  R. 


Batwatn  Den?«r,  Colorado  Bprlnca,  Fuablo,  and  Trinidad,  Goto.,  *nd  Fointi  Taklnf 

EatM 


Local  and  joint  class  and  commod- 
ity rates 


And  New  Orleans.  Port  Chalmstts,  and  Baton 
La.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  other  points  takinc 
Orleans  rates  and  differentials  higher 


Naw 


Batwaan  Offdan  and  Salt  Lake  Cltj,  Utah,  and  Folnta  TaUnf  lama  Batao  and 

Hichar,  alao  Orand  Junetion,  Oolo. 


Local  and  joint  class  and  commod- 
ity rates 


And  New  Orleans,  Port  Chalmette,  and 
La.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  other  points 
leans  rates  and  differentials  highsr 


taUncNaw 


Batwaan  Danvar,  Colorado  Bprlnfi,  Fnablo.  and  Trinidad,  Colo.,  and  polnti  Taklnf 

Bataa 


Local  and  joint  rates  on  lAimber 


And  points  in  Arkansas,  Illinoia,  ladjaaa,  !< 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Miehigan.  Minaa- 
sota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  OUahoma,  TennsasBi, 
and  Wisconsin 


ftom  Offdan  and  Salt  Laka  City.  Utah,  and  Danvar,  Colorado  SDringa,  Faahlo,  Mid 
Trinidad,  Colo.,  also  from  Pointa  on  8t.  Louis,  Boaky  Mountain  *  Faelfla  By. 


Joist  rates  on  Hides,  Sheep  Pelts, 
Sheep  Skins,  Wool,  and  Mohair 


To  Boston,  Maai.,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  PhilaiWpMa, 
Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  potnts  taking  same  raiea 
via  Brunswick,  Oa..  Charleston,  S.  C,  Gahreeton, 
Tex.,  New  Orleaiw,  La.,  Newport  News  and  Notfolk, 
Va. 


From  Danvar,  Colorado  Bpringi,  Fnablo,  and  Trinidad,  Colo.,  and  Ottaar  Polnti 

Same  Bates 


Joint  class  and  commodity  rates 


To  Boston,  Mass.,  New  York,  N.  Y..  <ii..«mw.|»h. 
Pa.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  via  Bruaa- 
wick,  Ga..  Charleston,  S.  C,  Galveston.  Tex.,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Newport  News  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
Savannah,  Ga. 
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DESCRIPTION  OR  KAIIE 
OP  TARIFF 

KlfltIRR 

AFFI.TKR 
(Eaeepc  m  aotad) 

»if  iMi  OhlMffo,  PoorU,  m.,  St.  louli. 

• 

..Dotatt. 

Irao  and  Steel  ArtklM 

130 

And  pfliDta  in  lowm,  Michigsii,  Mimiuii,  MmiMnAa, 
Sooth  Dakota,  and  WaeoBoi 

f^pon  Colorado,  Sow 

Mdco,  Utah,  and  Wj  wuiuy 

Bolfioa  (popiMr  or  Lead), 
aad  otoer  i 


or  Slab, 


131      fTo  pointa  in  Canada,  Coaneetinit.  Defatfrare.  Dialriet 

New 


.  New  York, 
and  Weat  V 


flHiMiia,  Indtanft,  Colorado, 


and  Iowa 


Mtnnoiota,  OUahoma,  Hoteaaka, 


ex. 


To  Arkaneaa,  TTOnoiii.  Indiana,  lova,  Kaneae.  Midii' 
can,  Minneaota.  ^Ijeeoiiii.  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
Sooth  Dakota,  and  Wiaconain 


imiMiia,  Indiana,  Colorado,  Kanaai, 


ex. 


To  jpointa  in  Cokirado, 
Montana,  Sooth   Dakota, 
Wyoming 


OUabooia,  I< 
Si 


Vtom  Colorado  and  Now 


Dried.  C.L. 


To  Boston,  Maa..  Baltimore.  Md.   Philadelphia,  Pa^ 
New  Yofk,  N.Y..  and  i>ointa  takinc 


Vtom  Uoaz  Ctty,  la. 


Grain  and  Grain  Producta  (Propor- 
tional) 


To  Chieaco  and  Peoria,  111.,  Milwaake«,  Wis.,  and 
pointa  takinc 


Colorado  and  Wjominc  Minaa 


8oftCoal,CL. 


To  pointa  in  Iowa 


From  Offdon  and  Salt  Laka  Citj,  Vtali 


PaddncHooae  Producta  and  Fresh 


To    Boston,    Mass.,    Baltimore,    Md.,    New  Yoric, 
N.Y.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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WUTBBir  mUNX  UHB  OOimiTTa,  GmOAOO,  ILL, 


DESCRIPTION  OR  NAME 
OF  TARIFF 

SERIES 

APPLIES 
CEzeept  as  noted) 

Vtom  Den?«r,  Colorado  Bprlngt,  Puoblo,  Trinidad,  Oolo.,  and  Potnto  Taktaic  tamo  BaiM 

FeiTo  ChrozDA,  C.L. 

144 

To  potnta  in  C.  F.  A.,  eastern,  aoothaasleni,  and 
Carolina  territoiiea 

BnlM 

Oovemmi^  handling  of  EzhiMto  for 
EzpotiUoDfl  and  Tain 

145 

In  all  territories  via  all  carriers 

* 

BotwMn  Points  in  Xaniai 

Cofnnx>ditiM 

146 

Wnm  Colorado,  Iowa,  and  Htteaaka 

Petroleum  and  ite  Produeta 

149 

To  Colorado,  Iowa,  and  Nebraaka 

Vtom  MiMoari  Btfor  CroMlnga 

lire  Stock 

150 

To  Michigan  and  Wiaeonain 

ftom  Iowa  and  MlMouri  MlnM 

Soft  Cod.  C.L. 

151 

To  pointa  in  Colorado,  Kaneaa,  Nebraska,  aod  South 
DakoU 

ftom  Stations  in  Kansas 

Pretroleum  and  ite  Produeta 

153 

ftom  CamboU's  Spur,  Morris,  Sans.,  and  Kansas  CItj,  L— ds,  and  PlslsyB,  Mo. 

Stone,  Natural,  Cruahed  or  Ground, 
C.L. 

154 

To  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Kans. 

Wnm  Aoffnsta,  Cansj,  Cbannto,  CoffsrviUs,  Frodonia,  and  Indopondsnos,  Kana. 

Window  Qlaai,  C.L. 

155 

To  potnto  in  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and  Sooth  Dakota 

From  Mando,  Tumor,  and  Slrridgo,  Kans. 

Sand,  C.L. 

15« 

To  Kaaaaa  City,  Mo.-Kans. 

From  Coanoa  Bluffs,  Missouri  Valloy,  Slouz  Citj,  Iowa,  Omaha  and  South  Omaha,  Bob. 

Proportional  ratea  on  Grain 

157 

To  Duhith,  Minn.,  and  Superior,  IMHs. 
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INDEX 


ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  THE  INDEX 

A  F.  T.  B Atlanta  Frei^t  Tari£F  Bureaa 

A  S.  F.  T Atlantic  Seaboard  Frei^t  Bureau 

C.  F.  A.  T.  B Central  Freight  Association  Tari£F  Bureau 

E.  F.  T.  B Eastern  Freight  Tari£F  Bureau 

G.  F.  F.  C Gulf  Foreign  Freight  Committee 

I.  F.  C Illinois  Freight  Committee 

L.  F.  T.  B Louisville  Freight  Tariff  Bureau 

N.  O.  F.  T.  B New  Orleans  Freight  Tariff  Bureau 

N.  P.  C.  T.  B North  Pacific  Coast  Tariff  Bureau 

P.  F.  T.  B Pacific  Freight  Tariff  Bureau 

R.  F.  T.  B Richmond  Frei^t  Tariff  Bureau 

S.  W.  F.  B Southwestern  Frei^t  Bureau 

T.  L.  T.  B Texas  Lines  Tariff  Bureau 

T.  C.  F.  B Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau 

W.  T.  L.  C Western  Trunk  Line  Conunittee 

C.  ft  C Class  and  Commodity  Tariff 

O.  C. General  Conunodity  Tariff 

t This  symbol  means  that  the  tariff  is  not  issued  in  series  number 


INDEX 

From  Centbal  Freight  Association  TERiaTORT 
To  Central  Freight  Association  Territory 


Kind 


Agsnct 


Series 


Page 


Kind 


Agbnct 


Series 


Page 


Specific 


AHUCPy  6  vC  •  •  • 

Billete 

Black  Diiit,  etc 
Bolts,  etc... 
Briquettes. . 
Batto,  etc . . 
Cast  Iron  Pipe 

Cement 

CinderB,  etc.. 

Coal 

Coal 


Cradled  Stone,  etc.C.F.A.T.B. 
Ekuuneled  Ware 

Grain 

Grain,  etc. . , 


Gravel,  etc . . 

Iron 

Iron,  etc 

Iron  Articles, 
livestock... 


• .  v/.i5  .A.  1 .15. 


.  .S.W^.F.B. 
. .  \^.s  .A.  L  .15. 

.  .C^.r.A.i.B. 

a 


. .  S.W.F.B. 


a 
« 
a 
a 

u 


.  vv.X.L.C 
.R.F.x.B. 
.C.F.A.T.B. 


197 

91 

197 

209 


197 
214 


164 
403 
402 
401 
111 
197 
132 


Locomotives,  etc . .  L.F.T.B. 


t 
253 
113 


36 
27 
36 
37 


100  100 

209  37 

91  27 

132  121 


36 
38 


100    100 
197      36 


34 
42 
42 
42 
29 
36 
30 


59     113 


80 
41 
61 


Commodity 

LogB|  etc C.F.A.T.B. 

Lumber " 

«  a 

«         « 

Lumber,  etc * 

m  u 

u  » 

Machinery R.F.T.B. 

Petroleum  Prod- 
ducts  C.F.A.T.B. 

Pipe,  etc W.T.L.C. 

Quarry  Strippings, 

Rails,  etc W.T.L.C. 

*  IFC 

oalt vy.  Jb  .A.  1 .15. 

Sand,  etc " 

Scrap  Iron ** 

Shingles,  etc " 

Steel-Articles R.F.T.B. 

Steel  Crossties,  etc .  I.F.C. 
Stone,  etc C.F.A.T.B. 


209 
138 
131 
152 
127 
65 
211 

t 

203 

59 


502 
144 

95 
197 

91 
211 

t 
502 
213 


37 
30 
30 
31 
30 
27 
87 
80 

36 
113 


197   36 
59  113 


47 
31 
28 
36 
27 
37 
80 
47 
37 


G.C. . . 

a 


General  Commodity 

.C.F.A.T.B.  115   29   G.C 

«      237   40    "  


I.F.C. 


500   47 
503   47 


Class  and  Commodity 


Vy.A  (^ ^^.f  »A.,  X  .15. 


A.T.B 

.  100 

28 

a 

102 

28 

M 

104 

28 

a 

108 

29 

u 

112 

29 

u 

143 

31 

u 

201 

36 

u 

204 

37 

tt 

232 

40 

c.&c 


•      •      •     «      • 


« 

« 
« 
tt 
tt 
tt 


.  .  .  \^,r  .A.  1 .15. 

...I.F.C 
tt 

tt 


L.F.T.B. 

tt 


u 


Dir«etioos  for  osiiig  this  ind«i  ar*  oontained  in  the  introduction  of  thu  volume. 

125 


400 

501 

506 

513 

11 

64 

06 

82 


42 
47 
47 
48 
50 
66 
56 
58 


From  Central  Freight  Association  Tbrritobt 
To  Central  Freight  Association  .Territory — Con'd 


Kind 


Agency 


Series 


Page 


Kind 


Agenct 


Sbribb| 


Class 

cf.a.t.b. 

« 

169 
177 
207 
219 
221 
222 
223 
224 
230 

Cl 

34 
35 
37 
38 
38 
38 
39 
39 
39 

ASS 

Claaa 
tf 

a 

« 

« 

tt 

tt 

« 

tt 

« 

« 

tt 

M 

M 

tt 

M 

a 

tt 

M 

« 

« 

« 

a 

C.P.AT.B. 

231 

81 

246 

m 

251 

m 

2M 

41 

266 

41 

408 

48 

406 

48 

I.F.C. 

606 

C 

L.F.T.B. 

84 

a 

To  Eastern  Territory 


Specific  Commodity 

Grain E.F.T.B.  t       43       Lumber,  etc C.F.AT.B.     211      87 

Grain,  etc CF.A.T.B.    245      40       Shingles,  etc •  211      87 

Lumber «  163      31 

General  Commodity 

G.O O.r  .A.  1 .15.     21o       oo 

Class  and  Commodity 
c.&c cf.a.t.b.   233     40      c&  c cp.a.t.b.    300     41 

Class 

Class CF.A.T.B.    217      38       Class CF.A.T.B.     254      41 


To  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  Territory 

Specific  Commodity 

Cement W.T.L.C       133    121       Lumber W.T.L.C.      107     1 18 

General  Commodity 

G.C T.C.F.B...      29    104 

Class  and  Commodity 

Ctt  C CF.A.T.B.     193      36 


To  Southeastern  Territory 


Apples R.F.T.B. 

Bnck|  etc / . .  .L.F.T.B. 

Cement 

Com,  etc 

Feed,  etc 

Fire  Clay,  etc 


Specific  Commodity 

t       82       Grain,  etc 


a 

u 
m 
m 


108 

61 

« 

107 

61 

« 

97 

60 

a 

99 

60 

Hay 

108 

61 

Hay,  etc.. 

L.F.T.B. 


CF.A.T.B. 
L.F.T.B. 


83 
36 
04 
99 
229 
83 


52 
58 
60 
60 


52 


126 


Ttom  Central  Freight  Association  Territory 
To  Southeastern  Territory — Con'd 


Kind 

Aqsnct 

SSBIBS  PaQS 

Kind 

Agency 

Sebiss  Paq] 

I 
I 

I 

I 

C 
f 

f 
G 

C 

[ay,  etc 1 

kwMehold  Gooda. . 

ime 1 

fooomotiyes,  etc. . .  ] 

m              m 

hiU.etc 

Specific  Comi 

LF.T.B.          36      63 

29  62 
[I.F.T.B.          t        79 
[^.F.T.B.          89      69 

*  113      61 

•  97      60 

3.F.F.C.      1019      46 

C.F.A.T.B.    148      31 

110      29 

General  ( 

C.F.A.T.B.    107      29 

«             128      30 

Q.F.F.C.      1004      46 

LF.T.B.            2      49 

3      49 

Class  and 

C.F.A.T.B.      16      27 

106      28 

108      29 

«              112      29 

134      30 

183      36 

"             262      41 

3.F.F.C.       1002      46 

1011      46 

1016      46 

1018      46 

L.F.T.B.            6      49 

«                   6      49 

11      60 

«                  13      60 

«                 21      61 

[Cl 

L.F.T.B.            1      49 

30  62 
«<                 34      62 

iODlTY — Con'd 
Petroleum,  etc ... . 

•  •     •     • 

•  ■     t     • 

a 

t                 •    •    •     • 

PotatoeR 

Railway  Track  Ma- 
terial, etc 

Rails,  etc 

Steel  Croesties,  etc 

Commodity 
G.C 

C.F.A.T.B 

G.F.F.C. 

L.F.T.B. 

u 
u 

R.F.T.B. 
C.F.A.T.B 

m 
u 

L.F.T.B. 

u 
u 

« 
a 

.L.F.T.B. 

u 
a 
u 
u 
u 
a 
u 
tt 
tt 
tt 
« 
« 

R.F.T.B. 

.  L.F.T.B. 

tt 

.     172 

1020 

16 

66 

106 

t 

I.     179 
179 
179 

20 
32 
36 
66 

61 

24 
46 
64 
66 
69 
71 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
92 
93 
96 
t 

64 
60 

36 
46 
60 
66 
61 
81 

^Benng  House 

produete < 

•^per i 

^oiroleuiDi  etc .... 

f.C. < 

m 

36 
36 
36 

61 
62 

•      i 

-      ] 

tt 

62 

u 

66 
66 

.AC ( 

Commodity 
C.&C 

61 
63 

I     

a 

66 

« 

66 

« 

67 

« 

67 

i 

« 

68 

1 

«     i 

u 

68 

4 

u 

68 

t 

M 

69 

U 

69 

•    .'.'!.'!!.''...] 

tt 

69 

u 

69 

u 

60 

u 
ASS 

Class 

79 

m 
m 

■ 

m ^ 

66 
66 

127 


From  Central  Freight  Association  Terbitort 
To  Central  Freight  Association  Territory — Con'd 


Kind 


Agency 


Series 


Page 


Kind 


Aqsnct  Sbbib8 


Paob 


ClftHS 

\^.r  .A..  1 .15. 

u 

169 
177 
207 
219 
221 
222 
223 
224 
230 

Cl 

34 
35 
37 
38 
38 
38 
39 
39 
39 

ASS 

Class. 

« 

tt 

u 

« 

u 

tt 

tt 

u 

u 

« 

a 

u 

« 

u 

M 

u 

u 

u 

u 

tt 

tt 

a 

C.P.AT.B. 

231 

89 

« 

246 

40 

a 

251 

40 

« 

254 

41 

« 

256 

41 

« 

403 

42 

a 

405 

42 

I.F.C. 

505 

47 

L.F.T.B. 

84 

62 

To  Eastern  Territory 


C.P.A.T.B.    211      87 
«  211      87 


Specific  Commodity 

Grain E.F.T.B.  t        43       Lumber,  etc . . 

Grain,  etc C.F.A.T.B.    246      40       Shingles,  etc . . 

Lumber **  163      31 

General  Commodity 

G.C Cr.r  .A.  1 .15.     ^lo       oo 

Class  and  Commodity 

C.&  C C.F.A.T.B.    233      40       C.&  C 

Class 

Class C.F.A.T.B.    217      38       Class 


C.F.A.T.B.    300      41 


C.F.A.T.B.     254      41 


To  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  Territory 

Specific  Commodity 

Cement W.T.L.C.       133    121        Lumber W.T.L.C.      107     1 18 

General  Commodity 

G.C T.C.F.B...      29    104 

Class  and  Commodity 
c.a  c c.f.a.t.b.    193     36 


To  Southeastern  Territory 


Apples 

Bnck,  etc 

Cement 

Com,  etc 

Feed,  etc 

Fire  Clay,  etc . . 


.  R.F.x.B. 

L.F.T.B. 

« 


« 

a 


Specific  Commodity 

t        82       Grain,  etc 
108      61  « 

107      61  « 


97      60 

99      60 

108      61 


Hay 

Hay,  etc. . 


126 


L.F.T.B.         33 

36 

«  94 

gg 

C.F.A.T.B.    229 
L.F.T.B.  88 


52 
58 
60 
60 


52 


From  Central  Freight  Association  Tsrritort 
To  Southeastern  Territory — Con'd 


Kind 


Agenct 


Sebiss 


Page 


Kind 


Agency 


Series 


Page 


Specific  Commodity — Con'd 


Hfty,  etc 

..L.F.T.B. 

36 

53 

Petroleum,  etc . 

...CF.A.T.B. 

172 

35 

Household  Gooda 

« 

29 

52 

u 

...G.F.F.C 

1020 

46 

lime 

.  .R.F.T.B. 

t 

79 

« 

....L.F.T.B. 

16 

50 

LooomotiveB,  etc. 

..L.F.T.B. 

89 

59 

« 

« 

65 

56 

«          « 

• 

a 

118 

61 

J 

« 

106 

61 

Oats,  etc 

f« 

97 

60 

Potatoes 

.'..R.F.T.B. 

t 

81 

Padong  House 

Railway  Track  Ma- 

1 

products 

.  .G.F.F.C. 

1019 

46 

terial,  etc. .  . 

. . .  .C/.F.A.x.B. 

179 

35 

Paper 

.  .CF.A.T.B. 

148 

31 

Rails,  etc 

tf 

•   •   •  • 

179 

35 

Petroleum,  etc . . 

u 

110 

29 

Steel  Crossties,  etc .        *^ 

179 

35 

Generaij  Commodity 

G.C 

.  .CF.A.T.B. 

107 

29 

G.C 

. . .  .L.F.T.B. 

20 

51 

« 

;;g.f.f.c. 

.  .L.F.T.B. 

128 

1004 

2 

30 
45 
49 

tt 

« 

32 
35 
55 

52 

« 

a 

tt 

52 

m 

u 

tt 

55 

A 

u 

3 

Class 

49 
AND 

u 

« 

61 

56 

Commodity 

C.4C 

. .  O.Jr . A.x.B. 

15 

27 

C.&C 

...L.F.T.B. 

24 

51 

I  ;;;;:::::: 

a 

106 

28 

u 

« 

45 

53 

a 

108 

29 

u 

tt 

64 

56 

« 

112 

29 

u 

« 

66 

56 

u 

134 

30 

« 

« 

69 

57 

a 

183 

36 

u 

« 

71 

57 

« 

262 

41 

tt 

tt 

82 

58 

.!g.f.f.c. 

1002 

45 

tt 

tt 

83 

58 

tt 

1011 

45 

u 

« 

84 

58 

u 

1016 

45 

tt 

« 

85 

59 

u 

1018 

46 

tt 

tf 

86 

59 

'.  Il.f.t.b. 

5 

49 

M 

« 

92 

59 

« 

6 

49 

tf 

tf 

93 

59 

u 

11 

50 

tt 

« 

95 

60 

u 

13 

50 

tt 

;!!;r.f.t.b. 

t 

79 

tt 

21 

51 

I  Class 

Class 

.  .L.F.T.B. 

1 

49 

Class 

. . . .  L.F.T.B. 

54 

55 

m 

•  • 

a 

•  • 

30 
34 

52 
62 

tt 

a 

60 

56 

m 

127 


From  Eastern  Tebritobt 
To  Central  Freight  Association  Tebritort 


Kind 


AOENCT 


Series 


Page 


Kind 


Agbnct 


Sbbibs  Pagb 


Iron,  etc 

Iron  Articles. . 
Machinery — 


.  .Ei.F.x.B. 
.  .R.F.T.H. 


Specific  Commodity 

43       Steel,  etc .... 


t 


80 
80 


Steel  Articles. 


.  .E.F.i.D. 
.  .R.F.T.B. 


G.C 


E.F.T.B. 


.  .E.F.T.B. 
.  .K.F.T.B. 


General  Commodity 

t        44 

Class  and  Commodity 
t       43 

Class 
t       43 


\ 


43 


To  Eastern  Territory 


Baskets,  Fruit. 
Crates,  Fruit. . 
Grain 


,  ri.F.x.B. 
a 

E.F.T.B. 


R.F.T.B. 


R.F.T.B. 


Specific  Commodity 

t        76       Grain 

76        Lron,  Scrap 

43 


t 


.  £.F.  X  .B. 
.K.F.T.B. 


Class  and  Commodity 
t       82      C&C 

Class 

t        85 


R.F.T.B. 


t 
t 


t 


44 

77 


S4 


To  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  Territory 


G.C T.C.F.B. 


vy.&  O A.o.r  .B. 

«  a 


General  Commodity 

29     105 

Class  and  Commodity 
2     24      C.&C 

19      24  «     

26      25 


X  .v/.J^  .IS. 

« 


1     104 
4     104 


To  Southeastern  Territory 


Apples .... 

■  •  •  • 

Brick,  etc . . 

Brick 

Cement.  . . 

•    •     ■     .     . 

Fertiliser,  etc 


R.F.T.B. 

a 

L.F.T.B. 
R.F.T.B. 
L.F.T.B. 
R.F.T.B. 


Specific  Commodity 


t 
t 

108 

t 

107 


? 


81 
82 
01 
84 
61 
81 
77 


Fertili»er R.F.T.B. 

Fire  Clay « 

Fire  Clay,  etc L.F.T.B. 

Fish,  Canned R.F.T.B. 

Fruits « 

Grain,  etc * 


t 

t 
108 


1 


82 
84 
61 
80 
81 
77 
81 


150 


From  Eastern  Territory 
To  Southeastern  Territory — Con'd 


Kind 


Agency 


Series 


Page 


Kind 


Agency 


Series 


Page 


SpEiciFic  Commodity — Con'd 


Hfty.  etc R.F.T.B. 

Iron  or  Steel  Cross- 
ties,  etc L.F.T.B. 

Ldme rv.F.  X  .B. 

m  « 

Limestone ** 

Locomotives,  etc..  .L.F.T.B. 

..  .Iv.F.x.B. 

Paper * 

Peaches * 

Petroleum,  etc ....       ** 


Potatoes, 


u 
u 


t 

77 

t 

81 

91 

59 

t 

79 

t 

81 

t 

81 

89 

59 

t 

82 

t 

80 

t 

85 

t 

82 

t 

84 

t 

80 

Potatoes R.F.T.B. 

Rails,  etc L.F.T.B. 

«  P  F  T  R 

Railway  Track 

Material " 

tt  tt 

Railway  Track  Ma- 
terial, etc L.F.T.B. 

Slate,  etc ** 

Straw,  etc 

Sugar 


tf 
« 

u 
tt 


.  .R.F.T.B. 


•   ■   • 


« 
« 


Fertilixer,  etc R.F.T.B. 


0.&  C. . . 


A.S.F.B. 

tf 


tf 
tf 

« 


« 
« 
tt 


t 

81 

91 

59 

t 

83 

' 

80 

83 

91 

50 

» 

80 

80 

81 

78 

83 

81 

t        84 


Vegetables 

General  Commodity 

90      59        G.C/ R.F.T.B. 

t        82 

Class  and  Commodity 

0*»  O L.r .  1  .B.  oo  59        \j.  co  O. .  R.F.  i/.B. 

«  93  59  «     " 

«  105  60  «     « 

R.r .  L.  B.  I  7o  S.  W^.F.B. 

Class 

Olass L.F.T.B.  79      58 

To  Southwestern  Territory 


t 


9 


82 
83 
84 
89 


Specific  Commodity 

t        77 

Sugar 

.  R.F.T.B. 

t 

78 

Class  and 

Commodity 

1      24 

3      24 

16      24 

22      25 

24      25 

C.&C 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

.  .R.F.T.B. 

« 

!!  S.W.F.B. 

tt 
tt 

»    • 

t 

5 

9 

64 

78 
83 
88 
89 
96 

To  Western  T-runk  Line  Territory 


vyOiiee ...... 

« 


.... 


v^.A  vy .  • . . . . 


..... 


....  A.O.f  .£$. 

....  ili.F.  X  .B. 


.  . .  .  A.o.f  .B. 
....  f!i.F.  i/.B. 


Sugar A.S.F.B. 


Specific  Commodity 

5      24 
t      43 

Class  and  Commodity 

3      24        C/.&C/ S.W^.F.B 

t      44 


5      24 
t      43 

5      88 


131 


From  Eastern  Tebritort 
To  Canada 


Kind 


Agbnct 


SSRIXS 


Page 


Kind 


Aqbmct 


Class  and  CoiofODirr 

CA  0 1 .  Vy.F.B*  4     104 


To  Msxico 


Specific  Commoditt 

Coke P.F.T.B.        159      76 

Class  and  Comm  oditt 

%/•&  !>•  •••• A  .f  .x  .B»  V      Of 


132 


Krom  RocKT  Mountain  and  Pacific  Ck)A8T  Territory 
To  Central  Freight  Association  Territory 


Kind 


Agsnct 


Sebibs 


Page 


Kind 


Agency 


Series 


Page 


Fluonpar,  etc T.C.F.B. 

Lmnbcir W.T.L.C. 

LoiAber,  etc " 


Ore,  etc 

Potfttoes W.T.L.C 


^Jv»^^  •    ••••••■••••••&  wV^cf  ttSJ* 


w»w  Kj •••••X  .v^.f  .IS* 


Specific  Commodity 

31  105  Shingles,  etc T.C.F.B. 

107  118  «     « 

27  104  Sugar W.T.L.C. 

28  105  Syrup « 

31  105  Vegetables ** 

113    119 

General  Commodity 

30    105 

Class  and  Commodity 

2  104    C/.&  C x.CF.B. 


27  104 

28  105 
104  118 
104  118 
113  119 


3  104 


To  Eastern  Territory 


•  •  •  • 


Beans 
Bullion,  etc. . 
Copper,  etc. . 
Fluorqpiar,  etc 

Hides,  etc 

Lead,  etc 

Lumber,  etc.. 

Meats,  etc. . . 


W.T.L.C 

« 

u 

T.C.F.B. 
W.T.L.C. 

a 

T.C.F.B. 


^jr«^^*   •••••••••••    •    •    A  m^^mMt    aAJ* 


vy»w  \y«  ••• 1  .L/.r  .o* 


Specific  Commodity 


134  121 

131  121 

131  121 

31  105 

126  120 

131  121 

17  104 

27  104 


Mohair,  etc 

Packing  House 

Products. . . 
Shingles,  etc . 


W.T.L.C.       141     121 


Skins,  etc 

Wool,  etc 


•  •  W .  1  .L.(^. 
.  .T.C.F.B. 


W.T.L.C. 

T.C.F.B. 

« 


W.T.L.C. 

« 


General  Commodity 

30    105 

Class  and  Commodity 

^  lU4c    L/.&  vy 1  .C^.f  .15 


126  120 

31  105 

141  121 

17  104 

27  104 

126  120 

126  120 


3  104 


To  Rocky  Moxtntain  and  Pacific  Coast  Territory 


.^iples P.F.T.B. 

Bouers " 

Bullion,  etc ** 

Cement " 

Cereals " 

Coal « 

Coal,  etc « 

Coke,  etc 

Copper  Matte,  etc. 

Cottonseed   Cake, 

etc 


« 

« 


Specific  Commodity 

130      73        Cottonseed  Meal, 


162 
33 
88 

136 
94 

75 
68 
71 
74 
72 
72 
72 
68 

73 

etc 

Exhibits'. '. '. 

Flour 

Fruit 

« 

. .  P.F.T.B. 

tt 

« 
tt 
« 

119 
21 

136 
50 
58 
60 
65 

126 
15 

136 

73 
67 
74 
69 
70 

100 

« 

tt 

70 

100 

u 

tt 

70 

33 

u 

« 

73 

119 

Fuel  Wood,  etc.. 
Grain 

..N.P.C.F.B. 
..P.F.T.B. 

64 

74 

133 


From  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Ck)A8T  Terbitobt 
To  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  Territoby — Con'd 


Kind 


AOENCT 


Series 


Page 


Kind 


Agbncy 


lR»»ra>l 


Paoi 


Gravel 

•  ••••_ 

Iron  Articles 
Live  Stock. 

•  •  •  •  • 


Lumber 


Lumber,  etc 


Machinery. 

Marble 

MUk 

Ore,  etc 

Petroleum,  etc 


u 

u 
u 
u 


u 
tt 

« 

« 
a 
a 
« 

a 
« 
u 


Specific  Commodity — Con'd 


N.P.C.F.B. 
P.F.T.B. 

a 

N.P.C.F.B. 
P.F.T.B. 


S.W.F.B. 
P.F.T.B. 


25      65 
90      72 


145 

74 

19 

64 

84 

71 

87 

71 

154 

74 

53 

95 

76 

98 

79 

71 

117 

73 

48 

69 

53 

70 

103 

72 

Pulp,  etc 

Pulverisers,  etc 
Rock 

Sheep 

Shingles,  etc... 

Slag,  etc 

Steel  Articles. . 

Stone 

Sugar 

Syrup 

Tube  Mills,  etc 
Vegetables... 


T.CF.B. . 
P.F.T.B. 


18    104 
160      75 


u 


u 

a 


N.P.C.F.B. 


98 
83 
33 
14 


72 
71 
68 
64 


Wood,  etc. 


N.P.C.F.B. 
P.F.T.B. . . 

N.P.C.F.B. 
P.F.T.B. 
T.CF.B. 
P.F.T.B. 

N.P.C.F.B. 

W.T.L.C. 

« 

P.F.T.B. 

a 

« 
« 

N.P.C.F.B. 


General  Commodity 


M  P  1?  T  R 


5 
1 


64 
66 


G.C P.F.T.R 


« 

a 
m 
tt 


6      66 
29      68 


35 
54 


69 
70 


74      71 

Class  and  Commodity 


vy.w  vy M  .A  .v/.J^  .15. 


•  •  •  •  X^**  •  X  w.^^* 


« 
tt 
« 
« 

« 
« 
« 
« 
« 
tt 


1 

2 

2 

4 

7 

8 

11 

13 

16 

23 

24 

26 

30 

31 

34 


64 
64 
66 
66 
66 
66 
67 
67 
67 
67 
68 
68 
68 
68 
68 


V^.&v/ 

« 

« 
u 
« 
« 
« 
« 
« 
« 

« 

« 


P.F.T.B. 

« 

tt 

« 
tt 

« 


•  •«••• 


. . . .  o.\)  .r .  I  >. 

. . .  .T.v/.f  .B. 

« 


«  W.T.L.C. 


15  64 

102  72 

90  72 

25  05 

112  72 

18  108 

83  68 

145  74 

25  65 

104  118 

104  118 

102  72 

50  60 

58  70 

60  70 

65  70 

82  71 

126  73 

15  64 


116 
181 
133 
144 
147 
153 


38 
42 
44 

45 
51 
71 
97 
120 


73 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 


71 
72 
73 


128  73 

149  74 

17  90 

61  105 

59  105 

120  120 
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From  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  Territort 
To  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  Territory — Con'd 


C3a8B 

m 

. .  .P.f.X.B. 

m 

Cl 

28      68 
55      70 

ASS 
Claflfl 

..P.F.T.B. 

a 

•    • 

85 
148 

71 
74 

To  Southeastern  Territory 

Fluor^Mff,  etc., 

Hmy 

livestock 

Lumber 

» 

> .  .  .  1  .(^.1^.15« 
. .  .W.T.L.C 
. .  S.W.F.B. 

.  .  .  .  W.  L  .Ij.L/  . 

. . . .  1  .Cy.f  .IS. 

Specific  ( 

31    105 

119    119 

76      98 

.     107    118 

27  104 

28  105 

General  < 

30    105 

CtiAss  and 

2  104 

3  104 

IJommodity 

Oie,  etc 

Potatoes 

Shingleey  etc ... . 

..T.C.F.B. 
. .  W.T.L.C. 
.  .T.C.F.B. 

.  .W.X.L.C 

m 

31 

113 

27 

28 

119 

113 

124 

105 
119 
104 
105 

Liunber,  etc... 

Straw 

VeiEetables 

119 
119 

G.C 

C.AC 

. . .  .x.Cy.i^.B. 

• 

a     •     •     • 

Commodity 

Commodity 
C&C 

.  .W.X.L.C 

120 

To  Southwestern  Terbitobt 


Alcohol 

Apples 

Bullion,  etc . . 
Copper  Matte 
Flucr^^,  etc 
Qlyoenne 

CiTElD.  • 

Grain,  etc 

a 


Grain  Products 
Ha^  etc — 


Lemons . . . , 

livestock, 

ft 


I^imber. 

a 


etc 


P.F.T.B. 


T.C.F.B. 
P.F.T.B. 
S.W.F.B. 

a 

« 
a 
It 

a 

P.F.T.B. 

a 

S.W.F.B. 

tt 

a 

P.F.T.B. 
W.T.L.C. 


Specific  Commodity 


113 

130 

33 

33 


47 
81 


76 
117 


73 
73 
68 
68 


31  105 
113  73 

81  98 

32  92 


94 
98 


32  92 

47  94 

114  73 

154  74 

29  92 

52  95 


98 
73 


107     118 


Lumber,  etc. . . 

u 


tt 
« 


Ore,  etc 
Potatoes 

OOCu,  CvC  •  .  •  .  a 


Shingles,  etc... 


tt 

a 


Slag,  etc 

Straw,  etc 


SuRar 

S 
S 


Ugi 

Sulphuric  Acid 


oyrup 

Veiretables. . . 


P.F.T.B. 
T.C.F.B. 

a 
tt 

« 

P.F.T.B. 
W.T.L.C. 

S.W.F.B. 

tt 

T.C.F.B. 

tt 

M 

P.F.T.B. 

S.W.F.B. 
« 

W.T.L.C. 

P.F.T.B. 

W.T.L.C. 


G.C P.F.T.B. 


General  Commodity 

o   DO    vj.O i.C^.F.B. 


48  69 

18  104 

27  104 

28  105 

31  105 
33  68 

113  119 

32  92 
47  94 
18  104 

27  104 

28  104 


33 
32 

47 


68 
92 
94 


104  118 

113  73 

104  118 

113  119 


30  105 
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From  RocKT  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  Tkbbitobt 
To  Southwestern  Terbitort — Con'd 


Kind 


Agency 


Series  Page 


Kind 


AoBircT 


a  « 


^^UW  ■••••••••••••  A    ttf  •  X  vA^a 


Class  and  Commoditt 
4     66      CftC 

11      67 

13      67  * 


16 

67 

26 

68 

31 

68 

34 

68 

Class 

148     74 


P.F.T.B. 

38 

60 

S.W.F.D. 

14 

90 

C 

17 

90 

T.C.F.B. 

2 

104 

c 

S 

104 

W.X  Jj.C 

124 

130 

To  Western  Trunk  Line  Territort 


X^vttA  ••••••••• 

Fluorapar,  etc 
Fruit 

•  •  •  •  • 

Live  Stock 

•  •  •  • 

« 

•  •  •  • 

« 

•  •  •  • 

Lumber... 
Lumber,  etc 

a 


^JV*^^«  ••••••• 


W.T.L.C. 
T.C.F.B. 

P.F.T.B* 

« 

N.P.C.F.B. 

S.W.F.B. 
« 

a 

W.T.L.C. 
T.C.F.B. 


•  •  ■  • 


.T.C.F.B. 


Specific  Commodity 

140  121 
31  105 


«  « 

.T.C.F.B. 


68. 
60 
20 
62 
53 
76 
107 
18 
27 


70 

70 

64 

05 

95 

98 

118 

104 

104 


Lumber,  etc T.C.F.B. 

Qm  etc * 

Potatoee. . . . . ....  !w.T.L.C. 

Shingles,  etc T.C.F.B. 


Sugar W.T.L.C. 

Syrup ■ 

VegeUbles P.F.T.B. 

m  m 


•  •••••    •    • 


General  Commoditt 

30    104 

Class  and  Commoditt 

^         UO  Vy.w  V/ TV  .X.L.C 

45      69 

2  104 

3  104 


« 


« 


28  106 

81  106 

US  119 

18  104 

27  104 

28  106 
104  118 
104  118 

68  70 

eo  70 


38  111 
116  119 
120     120 


To  Canada 


Bullion,  etc. . 
Copper,  etc. . 
Fruits 

m 

Fuel  Wood,  etc 
LcAd,  etc ... . 
Livestock. .. 

a 

Lumber 

Lumber,  etc . . 


W.T.L.C. 


Specific 

131     121 


m 

131 

121 

P.F.T.B. 

39 

69 

m 

50 

69 

N.P.CF.B. 

15 

64 

W.T.L.C^. 

131 

121 

N.P.CF.B. 

19 

64 

« 

20 

64 

W.T.L.C. 

107 

118 

T.C.F.B. 

16 

104 

Commodity 

Lumber,  etc... 
Petroleum,  etc 

Pulp,  etc 

Shingles,  etc... 


Vegetables 


Wood,  etc. 


•  •  •  •  • 


T.C.F.B. 
N.P.C.F.B. 

T.C.F.B. 

« 

P.F.T.B. 

« 

W.T.L.C/. 
N.P.C.F.B. 


27 
14 
15 
16 
27 
30 
50 
113 
15 


104 

64 

64 

104 

104 


110 
64 
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Krom  RocKT  Mountain  and  Pacific  Ck)AfiT  Tebbitort 

To  Canada — Con'd 


Kind 


Agency 


Seribs 


Page 


Kind 


Agency 


Series 


Page 


General  Commoditt 

G.C>* • . . P^>P.v/.F.B*         o       o4        vj*0 x,\jt1f  .15. 

•  P.F.T.B.  6      06 


Class  and  Commodity 

CjOL  O P^.P.Cy.F.B*         I      64        C&(^ 

«     «  2      64  *     


m 


30    105 


2  104 

3  104 


To  Mexico 


\^VNU.  •••■••.•.•*..  A^.f  .  X  .^9. 


G.C P.F.T.B. 

m  « 


V'  •&  \^ X  .f .  1  .B. 


SpEanc  Commodity 

100      72       Coke P.F.T.B.        100      72 

General  Commodity 

20      67        vj.O 

29      68         "  

Class  and  Commodity 
8     66 


.  P.F.T.B. 

« 


50      70 
66      70 
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FrODl  SOUTHEASTEBN 


To  Central  Freight  Association  Teeritort 


Kind 


Agency 


Series  Page 


Kind 


AoBNCT  Seriew 


SPEaFIC  CoiOfODITT 


Canned  Goods A.F.T.B. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe ....  L.F.T.B. 

Cement A.F.T.B. 

Cigarettes,  etc R.F.T.B. 

IJigars A.r  .1.0. 


t 

23 

t 


.  . .  .  xv.r .  1 .15. 
. . . .  xj.r .  1  .B. 


CigarSy  etc. . . 

Clay,  etc 

Coke,  etc. . . 

Cotton,  etc 

Cotton  Goods,  etc 
Cottonseed  Oil 

Cottonseed 

Products A.F.T.B. 

FerUlizer  Material.       ^ 
Fittings,  etc L.F.T.B. 

I*  TUlt A.Mf .  1  .15. 

m  M  O  F  T  R 

Iron L.r  .X.B. 

Lime A.F.T.B. 


10 

t 

! 

t 

27 


23 


47 

18 

t 


11 
51 
11 
76 
11 
76 
50 
11 
11 
20 
11 

51 

12 
12 
51 
21 
63 
63 
54 
50 
13 


Locomotives,  etc..  .L.F.T.B. 
Lumber ■ 


Lumber,  etc. 


.  A.F.T.B. 


.  L.F.T.B. 

m 


Military  Equip't.  .A.F.T.B. 

Molasses,  etc N.O.F.T.B. 

Naval  Stores L.F.T.B. 

Peanuts R.F.T.B. 

Pig  Iron LJP.T.B. 

Pipe,  etc • 

Steel « 

Susar,  etc N.O.F.T.B. 

Sulphiuic  Acid . . . .  A.F.T.B. 

Sjrrup,  etc N.O.F.T.B. 

Tobacco A.F.T.B. 


Tobacco,  etc . 
Vegetables. . . 
Watermelons. 


.  .R.F.T.B. 
. .  N.O.F.T.B. 
. .  A.F.T.B. 


G.C L.F.T.B. 


vy.&  \J 


m 


A.F.T.B. 

a 


II 


G.F.F.C. 
L.F.T.B. 


General  Commodity 
49       54 

Class  and  Commodity 

15      C.&C 

17 

18 

19 

1017      46 

11      50 

19      51 


•  ••••■• 

•  ••••■• 

•  •••••• 

•  ••••■• 

•  •••••  • 

■  •••*■• 


L.F.T.B. 


N.O.F.T.B. 


Class 


113  61 
23  SI 
57      55 


I 

50 

51 

t 

63 

t 

18 
23 
47 


64 
66 
73 
83 

83 

t 


31 
IS 
54 
54 
33 


56 

77 
50 
51 
54 


19 
6S 
31 
2S 
76 
6S 
14 


56 
56 

57 


Class L.F.T.B. 


34      52 


To  Eastern  Territory 


Canned  Goods... 
Cast  Iron  Pipe . . 
Cigarettes,  etc . . 

Cigars 

Cigars,  etc 


.  A.F.T.B. 

t 

11 

.  L.F.T.B. 

23 

51 

.R.F.T.B. 

t 

76 

A.F.T.B. 

t 

11 

.  R.F.T.B. 

t 

76 

Specific  Commodity 

V«/I&jr  I  6  vV  ••••••• 

Cotton,  etc 


.L.F.T.B. 
.  A.F.T.B. 

m 

;r.f.t.b. 


10  50 
II 
33 
76 


I 
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From  Southeastern  Territory 
To  Eastern  Territory — Con'd 


Kind 


Agbnct 


Serieb 


Page 


Kind 


Agency 


Serieb 


Page 


Cotton  Factory 

Pfoductfl R.F.T.B. 

76 

Cotton  Goods A.F.T.B. 

20 

Cotton  Goods,  etc.      * 
Cottonseed  Ou, 

1 

\      11 

OvC  a...........  Xj.f  a  X  c^}* 

27      51 

Cottonseed 

Ftoducts A.F.T.B. 

* 

12 

.  ........  .  .. xv.f . X •^#* 

* 

76 

Cotton  Sweepings,  etc  '^ 

1 

•    85 

Fittings,  etc L.F.T.B. 

23      51 

Fruit A.r .  1 .15. . 

21 

•  a..........  J^  aVy.A  •  X  a^Sa 

i 

63 

«                                       a 

" 

63 

Fruits,  etc AaF.T.B. 

22 

Funiiture,  etc FaR.T.B. 

1 

84 

Grape  Fruit  Juice..      * 

i 

r    18 

Handles,  etc * 

1 

12 

Iron L.F.T.Ba 

u 

{      50 

«                                         u 

4^ 

r      54 

Specific  Commodity — Con'd 

Lumber,  etc 


u 

m 
u 


Naval  Stores... 
Paper  Cones . . . 
Paper  Tubes. . . 
Peanuts 


•   •■••• 


Pig  Iron 

Pipe,  etc 

Sulphiuio  Acid . 
Tobacco 

m 


Knitting  Factory 

Products R.F.T.B. 


vx.A  vy. ..........  .  A.f  .  1 .15. 

m  « 


t      76 


Tobacco,  etc. . . 

Vegetables 

Vegetables,  etc . . 
Vehicle  Material, 

etc 

Watermelons.. 


Class  and  Commodity 


A.F.T.Ba 

a 

LaF.TaBa 

u 

R.F.T.B. 
L.F.T.Ba 
R.FaT.B. 

u 

A.F.T.B. 
R.F.T.B. 
L.F.T.B. 

a 

L.F.T.B. 
A.F.T.B. 

m 

R.F.T.B. 

N.O.FaT.B. 

A.F.T.B. 

« 

a 


m 
m 


»••••■••••••  A^«A  •  X  •M^m 


14 

16 

17 

78      58 


I 


v/.&v/ L.F.  X  .B. 

«  m 

•  •••••••••■•  X^  t^^mF    •  X  a^J* 

•  •■•*••••■••  XV*A  ■  X  •JD« 


t 

50 
51 

t 
62 


18 
23 

47 


t 


38 

48 

t 

t 


13 
21 
54 
54 
85 
56 
84 
84 
22 
77 
50 
51 
54 
19 
21 
23 
76 
63 
22 

12 
14 


53 
54 
63 
85 


To  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  Territory 


Specific  Commodity 


Canned  Goods . 
Cigarettes .... 

Clay..V.'.V.*.'.'. 

Pnut 

Iron 

. .  .A.F.T.B. 

. .  .W.T.L.O. 
. . . .  A.f .  1 .15. 
, . .  .W.T.L.C 
. . .  .L.F.T.B. 
. . . .  A.r  .T.Ba 

. .  .W.T.L.C 

t       11 
105     118 

t      11 

105     118 

10      50 

t      21 

100     117 

Iron  Articles 

Livestock 

Lumber 

a 

Steel  Articles 

Tobacco 

Watermelons 

.W.T.L.C 

S.W.F.B. 

tt 

!w.T.L.C 

a 

« 

;A.FaT.B. 

100 

76 

50 

107 

100 

105 

t 

117 

98 

95 

118 

117 

118 

14 

General  Commodity 

G.C.a. 

. .  .T.CF.Ba 

29    105 

Class  and  Commodity 

C.AC 

.    .    .AaFaT.B. 

t     17 

C&C 

139 

.  W.T.L.C 

124 

120 

ftom  Southeastern  Tebbttobt 
To  Southeastern  Territost 


Kind 


Agency 


Page 


Kind 


Agbnct  S] 


Caimed  Goods A.F.T.B. 

CMt  Iran  Pipe L.F.T.B. 

v/QDCUv  •••••••••  •  A>ir>  M.  »Dm 

m  m 

Cisftrette8|  etc. . .  .It.F.T.B. 

v^lf^fUB.  • A.Jf .  X  »D» 

Ci^tfB,  etc R.F.T.B. 

Clay,  etc AJ.T.B. 

Clay  Producta R.F.T.B. 

Coal  and  Coke A.F.T.B. 

Coke,  etc • 

Com,  etc L.F.T.B. 

Cotton R.F.T.B. 

Cotton,  etc A.F.T.B. 

Cotton  Goods  etc..'     * 

u  m 

Cottonseed,  etc.. .  .8.W.F.B. 

Cottonseed  Meal. .  A.F.T.B. 
Cottonseed  Oil, 

etc L.F.T.B. 

Cottonseed  Prod- 

Dairy  Products, 

EcK  Case  Material. L.F.T.B. 

Feed,  etc ■ 

Fertiliser,  etc R.F.T.B. 

S.  fT  .F.B. 

Fertiliser  Material. A.F.T.B. 

Fittings,  etc L.F.T.B. 

Fruit *•  A.F.T.B. 

Fruits,  etc A.F.T.B. 

Furniture,  etc R.F.T.B. 

Grain,  etc LJ.T.B. 

«  « 

m  m 

u  m 

Grape  Fhiit  Juice.. A.F.T.B. 

Handles,  etc * 

Hay,  etc L.F.T.B. 

Household  Goods. .      * 
Iron L.F.T.B. 

m  u 

Iron  Articles " 


Specific  Commoditt 


t 

11 

23 

51 

t 

11 

t 

22 

t 

76 

1 

11 
76 

} 

11 

79 

t 

19 

t 

11 

98 

60 

t 

83 

t 

19 

t 

12 

23 

4 

88 

40 

93 

t 

20 

27      61 
t      12 


33 

92 

115 

61 

99 

60 

t 

77 

33 

92 

t 

12 

23 

51 

t 

21 

t 

63 

t 

22 

t 

84 

33 

52 

36 

53 

94 

60 

99 

60 

18 

12 

33 

52 

36 

53 

29 

52 

18 

50 

47 

54 

110 

61 

t 

13 

Live  Stock 8.WJP.B. 

LJ.T.B. 

Locomotives,  etc...       ' 
Lumber A.F.T.B. 

m  T  FT  R 

Lumber,  etc A.F.T.B. 


m 
m 


Manure 

«      L.F.T.B. 

Mari;  etc A.F.T.B. 

Military  Equip- 
ment        ■ 

Naval  Stores L.F.T.B. 

Oats,  etc • 

Oil,  etc 8.W.F.B. 

Packing  House 
Products,  etc —      * 

Paper  Cones R.F.T.B. 

Paper  Tubes ■ 

Peanut  Meal,  etc . .  AJ^.T.B. 

Peanuts * 

«  R  vtr 

Petroleum,  etc A.F.T.B. 

. . .  .L.F.T.15. 

....  JcC.F.  1  ,D, 

m  m 

Phosphate  Plaster  !a.F.T.B. 

Pig  Iron L.F.T.B. 

Pipe,  etc • 

Rails,  etc R.F.T.B. 

Railway  Track  Mar 

teriiJ « 

Soya  Bean  Meal, 

Steel L.F.T.B. 

Steel  Articles * 

Sugar AJ'.T.B. 

W  T  17  T  R 

•    •••••••■••a  M\mP  m  JL  mX^m 

Sulphuric  Acid A.F.T.B. 

Tallow,  etc S.W.F.B. 

Tobacco A.F.T.B. 

m  u 

Tobaox).  etc R.F.T.B. 

Vegetables • 

Vegetables,  etc A.F.T.B. 

Vehicle  Material, 
etc • 


76 
100 
113 

t 
22 

t 

t 
68 

t 

t 
62 
98 

4 


t 

47 

110 

t 
40 


} 


61 


51 
13 
28 
19 
SI 
21 

22 
66 


92 
84 
84 
20 
22 
77 
18 


79 
84 
21 
50 
51 
78 


t   78 


20 
54 
61 
14 
53 
78 
10 
40  93 
21 
23 
76 
88 


t 


t   12 


140 


FrODl  SOUTHKASTEBN  TeRBITORT 

To  Southeastern  Terrttort — Con'd 


KnfD 


Aqbnct 


SSRIBB 


Page 


Kind 


Aqbnct 


SSBIBS 


Page 


V«*\^«    •••••••••••    a^lkaJr  •  M.  mDm 


.L.F.T.B, 

m 


y^jOt  \^9  •••• A.lT.  X  mO, 

u 


m 
m 
u 
m 
« 


GFFC 

u 


L.F.T.B. 


m 
u 

m 
m 
m 
« 
m 
« 
« 


m  m 

•   !!!!!!!!!!!!l.f.t.b. 


General  Commoditt 
14      G.C 


.L.F.T.B. 


m 
m 
m 


Class  and  Commoditt 


1000 

1009 

1012 

5 

6 

7 

9 

11 

13 

19 

21 

24 

25 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
45 
45 
45 
49 
49 
49 
50 
50 
50 
51 
51 
51 
51 


C.AC 


u 
m 
m 
u 
u 
u 
m 
u 
u 
m 
u 
m 
u 
m 
m 
« 
m 
m 


L.F.T.B. 

u 
u 
u 
u 
u 
u 
u 
m 
m 
m 
u 
m 
u 
m 

N.O.F.T.B. 
R.F.T.B. 

m 
m 
m 


Class 

20  Class 

21  •     

49  «     


.Xi.F.  1  .B. 

m 


20 
82 
85 
55 
77 


45 
46 
52 
58 
56 
64 
66 
69 
71 
72 
78 
82 
87 
96 
111 


30 
34 
54 


51 
52 
52 
55 
57 


58 
53 
54 
55 
55 
56 
56 
57 
57 
57 
58 
58 
59 
60 
61 
63 
79 
80 
83 
85 


52 
52 
55 


To  Southwestern  Territory 


CaDoed  Goods A.F.T.B. 

Cast  Iran  Pipe. .  ..F.L.T.B. 
Oement. 


Clay. 
Coal,  etc. 
Coke^etc. 
Corn,  etc. 


t      11 
23      51 


.  ......  .A.r.X.lS. 

t 

11 

•  .D.wT .r.B. 

90 

99 

•  •*....  .A. IT.  JL  .D* 

t 

11 

........  L.r .  1  .B« 

10 

50 

D.  WT  .r.B. 

36 

93 

•  ••••••a 

36 

93 

L.F.X.B. 

98 

60 

Specific  Commoditt 

Cotton,  etc A.F.T.B. 

Cottonseed,  etc.. .  .8.W.F.B. 

a  « 

Cottonseed  Oil, 

Dairy  Products, 

etc 0.  w.JT.Jts. 

Fertiliser,  etc R.F.T.B. 

.........a.  O.  WV  *f  »^^m 


t 

19 

4 

88 

40 

93 

27 

51 

33 

92 

t 

77 

33 

92 

141 


Krooi 

To  SOUTHWES' 


?  Tebbitobt 

TEBN  TeBRTTORT — Coo'd 


Kind 


Age.vct  iSebies  Page  i 

r      I 


Kind 


Agxkct  ISBBnBaiPAfiB 


Specific  Commodity — Con'd 


Fertilixer  Material. A.F.T.B. 
Fittingi,  etc L.F.T.B. 


Fruit. 

m 

Furniture,  etc 
Grain,  etc . .  . 

Hay,  etc 

Iron 


Lime 

live  Stock. 

Lumber. . . 


Lumber,  etc . 

u 

•    •••»■ 

Molasses,  etc 
Naval  Stores. 
Oats,  etc 


.A.F.T.B. 

.8.1^  .F.B. 

.R.F.T.B. 

S.W.F.B. 


L.F.T.B. 


.A.F.T.B. 
.S.W.F.B. 

.A.F.T.B. 
S.W.F.B. 

u 

L.F.T.B. 
R.F.T.B. 
N.O.F.T.B. 
L.F.T.B. 


t 
23 

t 
93 

t 
25 
25 
18 
47 

t 
29 
76 

t 
50 
63 
67 

t 

t 
62 
98 


12 
51 
21 
99 
84 
91 
91 
50 
54 
13 
92 
98 
21 
95 
96 
56 
83 
63 
56 
60 


.  o.^  .F.B. 


Oil,  etc 

Pacldng  House 

Producta,  etc ' 

Paper  Cones R.F.T.B. 

Paper  Tubes • 

Peanuta ■ 

Peanut  Shells,  etc..S.W.F.B. 

PigLx>n L.F.T.B. 

Pipe,  etc * 

Seeds,  etc S.W.F.B. 

Steel L.F.T.B. 

Steel  Artidee ■ 

Sugar R.F.T.B. 

Sugar,  etc N.O.F.T.B. 

Syrup,  etc ■ 

Tallow,  etc S.W.F.B. 

Tobacco A.F.T.B. 

Vegetables S.W.F.B. 

Watermelona A.F.T.B. 


G.C L.F.T.B. 


General  Commoditt 

77      57 

Class  and  Commodity 


m 


m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 


A.F.T.B. 

« 

G.F.F.C. 

a 

L.F.T.B. 

u 

R.F.T.B. 

tt 

S.W.F.B. 


t 

t 

1000 

1017 

25 

72 

t 

t 

1 


15 
17 
45 
46 
51 
57 
79 
83 
87 


vy.vC  V^ •.  .O.W.JTalj. 


Class 


4   88 


t 

t 

t 

26 

18 

23 

25 

47 

110 

t 

I 

40 

t 
93 

t 


77 
91 


81 
91 
84 

81 
78 


21 
89 

14 


2 

88 

5 

88 

8 

89 

28 

92 

48 

94 

58 

98 

84 

98 

82 

98 

VyUUSB  ■•••••■••••••  0*  vv  •  f  mMJm 


49      95 


To  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory 


Canned  Goods . 
Cast  Iron  Pipe, 

Cement 

Cigarettes,  etc . 

Cigars 

Cigars,  etc 


Specific  Commodity 


.  .A.F.T.B. 

• 

\      11 

.  .L.F.T.B. 

23   51 

.  .A.F.T.B. 

11 

.  .  R.r  .T.B. 

i 

76 

.  .A.F.T.B. 

11 

.  .R.F.T.B. 

1 

76 

.  L.F.T.B. 

.A.F.T.B. 

« 


Clay,  etc 

Cotton,  etc 

Cotton  Goods,  etc .       '^ 
Cottonseed,  etc.. .  .S.W.F.B. 


10 


4 
12 


50 
11 
20 
11 


142 


FtOm  SOUTHEABTEBN  TeBRTTORT 

To  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory — Con'd 


GottouBcod 

Gottonaeed  Oil, 

GolUniaeed  Prod- 

Dtiiy  Products, 

FlflfCiliMry  etc . . . 
UttiogB^  etc. . . . 
Fkuii. .. . 


Specific 
.8.W.F.B.        40 


Commodity — Con'd 

03       Lumber,  etc .... 
tt 


.  L.F.  X  .B. 
.  A.F.T.B. 
.S.W.F.B. 


27      61 


t      12 


•  ••••• 


Funiture,  etc. 
Iron 


.L.F.X.B. 

.A.F.T.B. 

N.O.F.T.B. 

.R.F.X.B. 

L.F.X.B. 


•   *•••••• 


•  •   •  • 


Irai  Articles 

Livestock 

Lumber 

m 

•   *■••••• 

Lumber,  etc .... 

u 


.  W.X.L.C 
.  W^.X.L.C 
.8.W.F.B. 

m 

.W.X.L.C 
.  A.F.X.B. 


G.C L.F.X.B. 


Ctt  C  • 


A.F.X.B. 
G.F.F.C. 
L.F  X.B. 


L.F.X.B. 


33 
33 
23 

! 

t 

18 
47 
08 
08 
76 
50 
125 


1 


92 
92 
51 
21 
63 
84 
50 
54 
117 
117 
08 
05 
120 
13 
21 


Molasses,  etc. . . 
Naval  Stores 

VyU,  C  vC  ......... 

Packing  House 

Products,  etc. . 
Peanuts .... 

Pig  Iron 

Pipe,  etc . . . 
Dieei ....... 

Steel  Articles 
Sugar,  etc . . 
Svrup,  etc . . 
Tallow,  etc . 


Xobacco.  etc 
Vegetables. . 
Watermelons 


General  Commodity 

49      54 

Class  and  Commodity 

t     17  C.&  C 

1017   46  « 

53   55  « 

66   56  • 

10   51  « 

116   61 


Class 


L.F.X.B. 


u 
u 


N.O.F.T.B. 

L.F.X.B. 

8.W.F.B. 


R.F.X.B. 
L.F.X.B. 

L.F.X.B. 

W.X.L.C. 

N.O.F.X.B. 

a 

S.W.F.B. 

a 

R.F.X.B. 

N.O.F.X.B. 

A.F.X.B. 


N.O.F.X.B. 

S.W.F.B. 

W.X.L.C. 


50 
51 
67 
80 

t 

62 

4 

33 

t 

18 
23 
47 
08 
t 
t 
12 

40 

I 


t 

5 

1 

106 

122 


54 
54 
56 
58 
63 
56 
88 

92 
77 
50 
51 
54 
117 
63 
63 
89 
93 
76 
63 
14 


63 

88 

106 

118 

120 


ClasB L.F.X.B. 


34   52 


To  Canada 


Cigarettes,  etc . . 
Cigars,  etc. 

Clay 

Clay,  etc. . 
Cotton,  etc 

*  •  •   •  - 

Cotton  Factory 
Products, 


R.F.X.B. 

tt 

L.F.X.B. 

A.F.X.B. 

« 

R.F.X.B. 


SpEanc  Commodity 


I 

10 

I 


76 
76 
50 
11 
22 
76 


t      76 


Cotton  Goods R.F.X.B. 

Cotton  Goods,  etc .       *^ 

Cottonseed  Prod- 
ucts         * 

Cottonseed  Prod- 
ucts       ** 

Fruit N.O.F.X.B. 

Fruits,  etc A.F.X.B. 


t 

20 

t 

11 

t 

12 

t 

76 

t 

f» 

t 

22 

143 


Ftom  SOXTTHEASTEBN  TeBBITOBT 

To  Central  Freight  Association  Territory 


Kind 


Agenct 


Series 


Page 


Kind 


Agenct 


Paqb 


.  .  .  .  Iv.P  .  1^.I>« 

. . .  .L.F.T^.B. 

. . . .  A.F.X.B. 

« 

a 
u 


Canned  Goods A.F.T.B. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe L.F.T.B. 

Cement A.F.T.B. 

Cigarettes,  etc R.F.T.B. 

Cigars A.F.T.B. 

Cigars,  etc.. . 

Clay,  etc 

Coke,  etc 

Cotton,  etc 

Cotton  Goods,  etc . 
Cottonseed  Oil 

Cottonseed 

Products A.F.T.B. 

Fertilizer  Material.       " 
Fittings,  etc L.F.T.B. 

fruit A.f  .  1  .Dm 

u  u 

Iron L.r  .T.B. 

u  u 

Lime. A.F.T.B. 


G.C L.F.T.B. 


y^.cc  v/ 

u 


u 

u 
« 

« 
« 


A.F.T.B. 

tt 


tt 

tt 


G.F.F.C. 

L.F.T.B. 

tt 


Class L.F.T.B. 


Specific  Commodity 

t      11  Locomotives,  etc... L.F.T.B. 

23      61        Lumber « 

11  «     « 

76       Limiber,  etc A.F.T.B. 

11  «     • 

I  fv  ............  XJ.A  .  X  .^3. 

10  60  «     « 

t      11  Military  Equip't.  .A.F.T.B. 

t      11  Molasses,  etc N.O.F.T.B. 

t      20  Naval  Stores L.F.T.B. 

t      11  Peanuts R.F.T.B. 

Pig  Iron L.F.T.B. 

27      61  Pipe,  etc • 

Steel « 

t      12  Sugar,  etc N.O.F.T.B. 

t      12  Sulphuric  Acid A.F.T.B. 

23      61  Syrup,  etc N.O.F.T.B. 

121  Tobacco A.F.T.B. 

63  «     « 

63  Tobacco,  etc R.F.T.B. 

47      64  Vegetobles N.O.F.T.B. 

18  60  Watermelons A.F.T.B. 

t      13 

General  Commodity 
49       64 

Class  and  Commodity 

T  lo  \j.A\j L.F.T.B. 

t  17  «     « 

t  18  «     « 

t  19  «     « 

1017  46  «     « 

11  60  **     N.O.F.T.B. 

19  61 

Class 

34      62 


113 
22 
67 

} 

60 

61 

} 

62 

t 
18 
23 
47 


61 
51 
55 
21 
IS 
54 
54 
22 
63 
56 
77 
50 
51 
54 
63 
19 
63 
21 
23 
76 
63 
14 


64 

66 

66 

66 

72 

67 

82 

68 

83 

68 

t 

63 

To  Eastern  Territory 


Canned  Goods A.F.T.B. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe L.F.T.B. 

Cigarettes,  etc R.F.T.B. 

Cigars A.F.T.B. 

Cigars,  etc R.F.T.B. 


Specific  Commodity 

t      11        Clay L.F.T.B. 

23      61        Clay,  etc A.F.T.B. 

76       Cotton,  etc • 

XX  ............  JCV.f  .  X  a^ft 

76 


i 


10 

I 


60 
11 
22 
76 


138 


ftom  Southeastern  Territory 
To  Eastern  Territory — Con'd 


Kind 


Agknct  Seribb 


Page 


Kind 


Agency 


Series 


Cotton  Factory 

Pfoductfl II.F.T.B. 

Cotton  Goods A.F.T.B. 

Cotton  Goods,  etc.      " 
Cottonseed  Ou, 

Cottonseed 

Ftoducts A.F.T.B. 

Cotton  Sweepings,  etc  * 

Fittings,  etc L.F.T.B. 

Fruit A.F.T.B.  • 

m  u 

FraitSy  etc A.F.T.B. 

Furniture^  etc F.R.T.B. 

Grape  Fruit  Juice. .      * 
Handles,  etc * 

IFOU xj.f  •  1 .15. 

m  u 

Knitting  Factory 

Products R.F.T.B. 


Specific  Commodity — Con'd 

Lumber,  etc 


} 


76 
20 
11 


u 

« 


27      51 


23 


18 
47 


12 
76 
85 
51 
21 
63 
63 
22 
84 
18 
12 
50 
54 


Naval  Stores 
Paper  Cones 
Paper  Tubes 
Peanuts 


■    •    •    •    • 


Pig  Iron 

Pipe,  etc 

Dieei*  • 

Sulphuric  Acid . 
Tobacco... 

m 


t      76 


Tobacco,  etc 
Vegetables. . 
Vegetables,  etc 
Vehicle  Material, 

etc 

Watermelons 


Class  and  Commodity 


A.F.T.B. 

a 

L.F.T.B. 

R.F.T.B. 
L.F.T.B. 
R.F.T.B. 

A.F.T.B. 
R.F.T.B. 

L.F.T.B. 

« 

L.F.T.B. 
A.F.T.B. 


R.F.T.B. 

N.O.F.T.B. 

A.F.T.B. 

a 


\ia/.4E    Vy.    ......a...    •  J^.JP  .  X  »D» 


«  T  FT  R 


t  14 

I  1« 

t  17 

78  68 


\^.A\j L.F.T.B. 

u  u 


m 
m 


..N.O.F.T.B. 


•  ••••• 


\ 


38 

48 
t 
t 


13 
21 
54 
54 
85 
56 
84 
84 
22 
77 
50 
51 
54 
19 
21 
23 
76 
63 
22 

12 
14 


53 
54 

63 
85 


To  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  Territory 


Canned  Goods A.F.T.B. 


Cigarettes. . 


•  •  •  •  • 


day 

Irtut 

lion 


.   .    .   .  W  .  1  »ljm\ym 

. . . .  A.f  .1 .15. 
....  W .  1  ,±j,\^» 
....  Li.r  .1  .B. 
• . . .  A.r  .T.B. 
.  *  • .  W  •  1  .Jj.v/. 


G.C....: T.C.F.B. 


C.AC A.F.T.B. 


Specific  Commodity 


t 

105 

t 

105 
10 

t 

100 


11 

118 
11 

118 
50 
21 

117 


Iron  Articles. 
Livestock... 
Lumber 

a 

•    •    •    •    • 

Steel  Articles. 

Tobacco 

Watermelons. 


General  Commodity 

29    105 

Class  and  Commodity 

I   17    v/.dc\^. .  • 

139 


W.T.L.C. 
8.W.F.B. 

W.T.L.C. 

a 
a 

A.F.T.B. 


100 
76 
50 
107 
100 
105 

t 


117 

08 

05 

118 

117 

118 

14 


...W.T.L.C.   124  120 


From  Southwestern  Tebritort 
To  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  Terbitort 


Kind 


Agency 


Series 


Page 


Kind 


Agknct 


Pagb 


Ooment W.T.L.C. 

Cotton,  etc 8.W.F.B. 

CottoDBeed,  etc * 

Cottonseed  Oil,  etc.      " 
Cottonseed  Prod- 
ucts       * 

Flour,  etc " 

Fhiits • 

Live  Stock P.F.T.B. 

m  « 


it 
II 
II 
II 
II 


Class PaF.T.B. 


Specific  Commodity 

133    121        Livestock S.WJf.B.  76 

80      98        Lumber •  50 

101     101              «       «  56 

62      96             •       W.TaLaC.  107 

Molasses,  etc SaW.F.B.  87 

101     101        Rice,  etc •  37 

37      93       Soap  Stock,  etc....       *  62 

84      99       Straw,  etc •  37 

154      74       Sugar,  etc «  87 

29      92       Vegetables «  84 

53      95 

General  Commodity 

6      66       G.C TaCaFaB.  29 

69      97 

Class  and  Commodity 

"4      66       C.&  C P.F.TaBa  34 

11      67           "     "  38 

lo      o7                  D.W^.F.B.  6 

16      67           «     «  17 

26      68           "     "  34 

31      68           «     W.T.L.C.  124 

Class 

148      74 


05 
118 


06 
93 


99 


105 


68 


89 

90 

92 

120 


To  Southeastern  Territory 


Asphalt,  etc S.W.F.B. 


Cotton,  etc 

Cotton  Fabrics,  etc 
Cotton  MiU 

Products 

Cottonseed,  etc — 


Dairy  Products,  etc. 

Fertuifer,  etc 

Flour,  etc 

Fruits 

m 
m 

Glycerine,  etc. . . '  !t.L.T.B. 
Grain,  etc L.F.T.B. 


u 
u 

« 

« 
II 
II 
« 
« 
u 
u 
u 


Specific  Cobimodity 

Hay,  etc 

Hides,  etc 

Live  Stock . . . 


35 

93 

74 

97 

80 

98 

11 

89 

11 

89 

4 

88 

40 

93 

33 

92 

33 

92 

37 

93 

13 

90 

74 

97 

84 

99 

24 

102 

94 

60 

.S.W.F.B. 


Melons. 


« 


23      91 


Molasses,  etc * 

Naval  Stores L.F.T.B. 

Oil,  etc S.W.F.B. 

Ore,  etc W.T.L.C. 

Ores S.W.F.B. 

Packing  House  Prod- 
ucts, etc • 

Petroleum,  etc.  . .  .G.F.F.C. 

U  a  TIT  p  T> 

Resin,  etc T.L.T.B. 

fvice,  etc S.W^.F.B. 


23 
16 
29 
76 
13 
74 
37 
62 
4 


91 
90 


98 
90 
97 
93 
56 
88 


87  116 

10  89 

33  92 

1020  46 

35  93 

24  102 

37  93 


146 


Wrom  SouTHWBSTERN  Territort 
To  Southeastern  Territory — Con'd 


Kind 


Agbnct 


Seribb 


Page 


Kind 


Agbnct 


Sbbibb 


Rubber,  etc.. 
Seeds,  etc — 

Seal,  etc 

Straw,  etc . . . 


Sugar,  < 
Talbw, 


etc.. 
etc. 


m 
m 
m 


Specific  Commodity — Con'd 


T.L.T.B. 
8.W.F.B. 
T.L.T.B. 
8.W.F.B. 


G.F.F.C. 
L.F.T.B. 

S.W.F.B. 


^^ISBo*  a.  •.•......•  O*  W  .f  »^J» 


24 
23 
24 
23 
37 
37 
16 


102 
91 

101 
91 
93 
93 
90 


Tallow,  etc S.W.F.B. 

Turpentine,  etc T.L.T.B. 

Type  Metal,  etc. . .       * 
Vegetables S.W.F.B. 


m 
u 


Wool,  etc.. . 

Class  and  Commodity 

1009  45 

71  57 

78  58 

87  69 

8  89 

Class 

49      95 


tt 


Vy.otvy S.W.IT.D. 

M  a 


u 
u 


40  99 

24  102 

24  102 

13  9G 

74  97 

84  96 

16  90 


9 
28 
34 

82 


To  Southwestern  Territory 


SpEaFic 


Asphalt,  etc S.W.F.B. 


Castor  Beans. . . 

Cement 

Cement-Plaster. 

m 

coei./.'.'.'.y.'.y. 

Coal,  etc 


Coke./... 
Coke,  etc. 


« 

m 


tt 
tt 
tt 
a 
« 
u 
a 
u 
tt 
tf 
« 
« 
tf 


Cordwood.. 
Cotton,  etc. 


S.W.F.B. 

« 


Cotton  Fabrics,etc. 
Cotton  Mill  Prod- 
ucts  

Cottonseed,  etc — 


« 
tt 

« 
« 
« 
« 


Cottonseed  Prod- 
ucts  t.l.t.b. 

Cottonseed  Prod- 
ucts, etc S.W.F.B. 


35 
74 
67 
90 
3 
31 
83 
19 
36 
78 
83 
19 
36 
78 
99 
43 
80 
11 

11 

4 

40 

85 


93 
97 
97 
99 
88 
92 
99 
90 
93 
98 
99 
90 
93 
98 
100 
94 
98 
89 

89 
88 
93 
99 


Commodity 

Dairy  Products, 

C  vC  •  ...........  .CW.f.JS. 

Fertilizer,  etc " 

Flour,  etc « 

Fruits « 


37    103 
85      99 


« 

tt 


a 

u 


u 
u 

m 
u 


Fuel  Wood 

Glass 

Glassware 

Glycerine,  etc T.L.T.B. 

Grain,  etc S.W.F.B. 


« 


Hav,  etc. 


u 
u 

tt 
« 
u 


Iron  Articles . 
Live  Stock . . . 


.  .L.F.T.D. 
..S.W.F.B. 


« 
tt 


Lumber 
tt 


tt 
« 

u 

u 
« 


u 


83  92 
33  92 
37  92 
13  90 
74  97 

84  9C 
89  9C 
99  lOG 
57  9€ 
57  96 
24  102 
23  91 
32  92 
39  93 
47 
23 
32 
47 

110 
7 

29  92 

52  9fi 

76  98 

48  94 

50  9£ 

56  9£ 
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Ftom  Soi 

ToSoi 


Terbitobt — CoD'd 


Kind 


Agekct  Skkus 


Page 


Kind 


Agbnct 


SbumI 


Specific  CoiofODmr — Con'd 


Lumber. 
Blmnure. 
MeloDS. 


.  D.  W^.P^. 


Molaans,  etc ' 

Naval  Stores L.F.T.B. 

OiI|  etc o.W.F.B. 

OrCy  etc W.  X.L.Cy. 

Oies .o>iV»ir*i5« 

PkuJdng  House 

Products,  etc —      ■ 
PHrofeum,  etc G.F.F.C. 

m  fl  W  F  R 


etc T.L.T.B. 

Rioe D.W.F«B> 

Rice,  etc " 

Rice  Products * 

Rubber,  etc T.L.T.B. 


^^Va^^  •■••••    ••••••••  t  mA   m  A  sA^* 


•    •   •   •    • 


.  O.  W^>F>B. 


m  P  17T  R 

u  m 


m 
m 
« 

« 
m 
m 
a 


u 

m 
m 
m 
m 


.D*W^*F.B« 


Clan 


•  •  •  *  •  ■  • 


es  96 

97  100 

13  90 

74  97 

37  93 


Salt aW.F3. 

Seeds,  etc 


62 

4 


56 

88 


Sisal,  etc T.L.T.B. 

Straw,  etc &W.F.B. 


87  116 

10  89 

33  92 

1020  46 

35  93 

79  98 

24  102 

76  97 


37 
76 


93 
97 


Sugiur T.L.T.B. 

r,etc aW.F.B. 

lur « 

r,etc • 

TurpentiDe.  etc. . .  .T.L.T.B. 
Type  Metal,  etc...      ' 
Vegetables aW.F.B. 


24    102 

General  CoiofODirr 
6     66      G.C 

27      91 

Clabs  and  CoiofODmr 


.8.WJ.B. 


1017 

4 

11 

13 

16 

26 

31 

34 

38 

5 

8 

9 


49 
72 


46 
66 
67 
67 
67 
68 
68 
68 
69 
88 
89 
89 


C/.ftO D.W^.F^« 


m 
m 
m 
m 
u 
m 


m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 


«     T.L.T.B. 

«  m 


Clabs 

96      Class 
97 


•••••••• 


.  D.  W.F»0« 
.P.P.T.B. 


91 
47      94 


34    102 
91 


87     n 
47      94 


87 

102  101 

40  98 

24  102 

24  102 

18  90 

74  27 
84 


71   97 


17 
21 
26 
66 
68 
69 
60 


91 
91 


2  102 
22  102 
28  102 


108  101 
148   74 


148 


Ftom  S0UTHWE8TEBN  Terbttobt 
To  Western  Trxtnk  Line  Tbbbitort 


KnfD 


Agbnct 


Series 


Page 


Kind 


Agency 


Series 


Page 


AflphaH,  etc 8.W.F.B. 

Oottoiiy  etc S.W.F.B. 

Cottonoeed,  etc —      * 

«  m 

m     « 

Cottonwed  dii,  etc.  " 

Dairy  Products,  etc.  *^ 

Fertuiier,  etc * 

Fhiitt « 

m  • 

GHsrcerine,  etc T.L.T.B. 

GtnuRy  etc S.W.F.B. 

Hay,  etc • 

HideB,etc ** 

li^dtock « 

m  • 

m        « 

m     « 

m     « 

Lumber ** 

m  « 

m      « 

C/*ft  O.  • Cl.r  .r.v/. 

m  n  W  7  R 

•  ••••••••    •    •    •    •  U*   vT   mMt   vXJ* 

«  « 

«      « 


Specific  Commoditt 


85 

74 


03 

97 


Lumber 


•••••• 


133    121 
43      94 


4 
12 
40 
62 
33 
33 
74 
84 


88 
89 
93 
96 
92 
92 
97 
99 


• . .  W.X.L.V/. 


. .  .Xi.F.i.B. 
. .  .S.W^.F.B. 
. .  .xj.r .  1 .15. 
. .  .S.W^.F.B. 

.  .  .  vV .  1  .l^.v/. 


101     117 
24    102 


23 
23 


91 
91 


16      90 


7 
29 
52 
53 
76 
50 
56 
77 


89 
92 
95 
95 
98 
95 
95 
98 


Melons 

Naval  Stores.. 

Oil|  etc 

Ore.  etc 

Packing  House 

Products,  etc . . .  S.W.F.B. 
Petroleum,  etc ....      ** 

Resin,  etc T.L.T.B. 

Rubber,  etc " 

Seeds,  etc S.W.F.B. 

Sisal,  etc T.L.T.B. 

Soap  Stock,  etc. . .  .S.W.F.B. 

Straw,  etc • 

Sulpbur ** 

Tallow,  etc * 

a 


« 


Turpentine,  etc T.L.T.B. 

Type  Metal,  etc. . .       " 
Vegetables S.W.F.B. 


•  •••••• 


Class  and 

1017  46 

20  90 

34  92 

38  93 


. .  W.T.L.C. 
Wool,  etc S.W.F.B. 

Commoditt 

vy.«C  v/ D. W.if.lS. 

a  W  T  T  P 

«  « 


125  120 

109  61 

74  97 

62  56 

4  88 

87  116 


33 
35 


62 
23 


16 
40 


92 
93 


24  102 

24  102 

23  91 

24  102 


96 
91 


102    101 
12      89 


90 
03 


24  102 

24  102 

74  97 

84  99 

101  117 

16  90 


44  94 
106  118 
122    120 


To  Canada 


Asphalt,  etc S.W.F.B. 

Berries « 

Cotton,  etc " 

m  m 

Flour,  etc • 

FVuits « 

Hides,  etc * 

Lumber,  etc L.F.T.B. 

Melons S.W.F.B. 

G.C P.F.T.B. 


Specific  Commoditt 

35      93       Molasses,  etc S.W.F.B. 

Petroleum,  etc ....  ** 

Rice,  etc * 

Straw,  etc ** 

Sugar,  etc ** 

Siuphur " 

Tallow,  etc « 


74  97 

43  94 

80  98 

37  93 

74  97 

84  99 

16  90 

109  61 

74  97       Wool,  etc... 

General  Commoditt 

6  66 


Vegetabi 


es. 


37 

93 

35 

93 

37 

93 

37 

93 

37 

93 

02 

101 

16 

90 

74 

97 

84 

99 

16      90 
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From  SouTHWESTEBN  Tebbftobt 
To  Canada— Con'd 


Kind 


Aqbnct 


Series 


Page 


Kind 


AGBNCT    SXBISfl 


Paoi 


Class  and  Commoditt 

C&  C/ S<  ▼▼  .F.B*  34      92        CmA  C 


G.FJ*.C.      1017      46 


To  Mexico 


Lumber 


S.W.F.B. 


G.C P.F.T.B. 


SPEaFic  CoMMODmr 

63      96 

General  Commoditt 
59     70      O.C 


P.F.T.B. 


M      70 


IM 


Wrom  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory 
To  Central  Freight  Association  Territort 


Kind 


Agbnct 


Sbrixs 


Page 


Kind 


Agbnct 


Seribs 


Pagb 


Asrieultural  Imple- 
ments, etc W.T.L.C. 

Bnek,etc ** 

Bankm,  etc * 

Cement * 

day.  etc....!....      « 

Ccmanita ^ 

Com  Syrup,  etc . . .       * 

Cotton,  etc S.W.F.B. 

Cottonseed  OU,  etc.      "^ 

Ferrodirome W.T.L.C. 

Fertiliier,  etc ^ 

Grain,  etc C.F.A.T.B. 

•  w  T  T.  P 

Grain  Products " 

Iron " 

Iron,  etc ** 

Iron  and  Steel 

Articles. ... " 

lime " 

IfOmber S.W.F.B. 

«  w  T  T.  r* 

m  a 

c      a 

Lumber,  etc ^ 

G.C I.F.C. 

■  W  T  T.  P 

m  u 

vy»ft  xj \^»r  •A..  X  .D* 

«     LF.C. 

u  u 

u  '  '     *    T  1?  T  "R 

m  u 

m      a 

«  !!;!!;;;;;;;;i.F.c. 


Specific  Commodity 

8  108  Ore,  etc « 

41  112  Packing  House 

14  109  Products,  etc. .. .       « 

16  110  Petroleum,  etc. . . .       "  " 

34  111  Pipe,  etc « 

132  121  Plaster,  efc « 

41  112  Plasterboard,  etc . .       • 

69  114  Potatoes * 

68  114  «     « 

80  98  «     « 

62  96  Rails,  etc * 

144  122  Sand,  etc "" 

32  111  Sewer  Pipe « 

401  42  Shingles,  etc « 

68  114  Soap  Stock,  etc.... S.W.F.B. 

71  114  Steel W.T.L.C. 

60  114  Stoneware « 

69  113  «     « 

Stucco " 

60  114  Stucco,  etc « 

34  111  Sugar. " 

77  98  Syrup " 

21  110  Vegetables « 

44  112  Vehicles,  etc « 

126  120  Zinc  Ore,  etc « 

48  112  «             « 

88  116 

General  Commodity 

503  47  G.C W.T.Ii.C 

6  107  «  " 

7  108  «  " 

Class  and  Commodity 

400  42  C.&C S.W.F.B. 

606  47  *  W.T.L.C. 

613  48  «  " 

66  66 

Class 

221  38  Class. I.F.C. 

256  41  «  L.F.T.B. 

406  42  * W.T.L.C. 

606  47 


71 

114 

87 

116 

32 

111 

90 

117 

69 

113 

29 

111 

29 

111 

76 

116 

81 

116 

110 

118 

69 

113 

41 

112 

69 

114 

88 

116 

62 

96 

60 

114 

2 

106 

69 

114 

34 

111 

29 

111 

104 

118 

104 

118 

110 

118 

8 

108 

14 

109 

16 

110 

49 

112 

60 

112 

68 

113 

34 

92 

6 

107 

86 

116 

512 

48 

34 

62 

61 

113 

151 


From  Western  Trxtnk  Linb  Terbitobt 
To  Eastern  Territory 


Kind 


Agenct 


Series 


Page 


Kind 


AODfCT 


SbumI 


Paos 


Bullion,  etc W.T.L.C. 


Specific  Commoditt 

14    109       Lumber . . . 


u 
u 


Ckipper,  etc 

CJotton,  etc S.W.F.B. 

Ferrochrome W.T.L.C. . 

Hides,  etc 

Lead,  etc 

linseed  Oil 


15 
131 


110 
121 


131    121 
80      98 


a 


144 
131 


122 
120 
121 


39    112 


Mohair,  etc 

Ore,  etc 

Skins,  etc 

Smelter  Products. . 

Vegetables 

Wool,  etc 

Zinc  Ore,  etc * 


W.T.L.C. 

4 

107 

126 

120 

26 

111 

126 

120 

26 

111 

0 

106 

126 

120 

14 

100 

16 

110 

General  Ck)MMODnT 

Vl>Vy>  ••• W.  I  .Ij.V/a  Of  114  fjf.Vy*  •.•••••. ^n  •  1  .IjbO* 

Class  and  CoMMODmr 

v/.«C  C/ O.r.A.  l.lS.  300   41    O.&v/...* fT»x«lj>C/* 


•  .•••••••.«..  0»  W  .JT  .^3. 


34   92 


70  116 


127  120 


To  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  Territort 


Cement W.T.L.C. . 

Cement,  etc * 

Cotton,  etc S.W.F.B. 

Cottonseed  Oil,  etc.      ** 

Lime,  etc W.T.L.C. 

Live  Stock N.P.C.F.B. 


Lumber. 

m 


u 

m 


\Ji«^^  •  •■•■•••«.  ....X  «^^»f  .J9. 


«  « 

•  ••••••••••••  9^m  WW  mJP  •JD« 


m 


Specific  Commodity 

133    121       Lumber W.T.L.C. 

78    115        Petroleuip,  etc .' . . . 

80      98       Plaster,  etc 

62   96   Salt 

78  115   Soap  Stock,  etc ... .  S.W.F.B. 

Stoneware W.T.L.C. 

Stucco,  etc * 

Sugar 

Syrup 


20 
53 
76 
50 
56 


64 
95 
98 
95 
95 


m 


General  Commodity 

29    105 

Class  and  Commodity 

2   66    O.u  v/ W^»  X  •1j>V/* 

45   69     «  

34   92     •  


u 
m 


107 

108 

78 

74 

62 

3 

78 

104 

104 


118 
118 
115 
115 


107 
115 
118 
118 


83  111 
116  119 
120  120 


152 


Jnm  Western  Tbxtnk  Line  TERBnx)Br 

To  SOXJTHEASTEBN  TERBnX)BT 


Kind 


Agbnct 


Sbrdbs 


Page 


Kind 


Agbnct 


SSBOBS 


Pagb 


Specific  Commoditt 


GotUm,  etc S.W.F.B. 

Gottonaeedy  etc —      ** 


80      98 

4      88 

40      93 


IXiiy  Products, 

ele 

jpoociy  etc  .••••••• 

Wtno6bioiDi6 

Fertiliier,  etc 

m 

•  ••••••••    •    • 

Oniii|  etc 

lioaeedQil 

livestock 

Locomotiyes,  etc. . 

T^imhef 

OUf  etc 


^^V«^^  ••••■•• 


<f 


.W.T.L.C. 
.S.vV.r  .B> 
.  W^.T.Ii.C . 
.  Jj.f .  X  .B. 
.  tV  .X.Li.C . 
.S.W^.f  .B. 
.  li.F. X .B . . 

.  W^.  X  .li.vy  . 
.  S*  TT  tf  .B. 


33 
59 


92 
55 


144  122 

33  92 

32  111 

59  55 

39  112 

76  98 

89  59 

125  120 

4  88 


L/rO|  etc tV«  X  *lj*vy* 

Packing  House 

Products G.F.F.C. 

Packing  House 

Products L.F.T.B. 

Packing  House 

Products,  etc. . .  .S.W.F.B. 
Packing  House 

Products,  etc — W.T.L.C. 
Potatoes * 

M  U 


Tallow,  etc S.W.F.B. 

Vegetables W.T.L.C. 


K^mwL  \J»  • Vj.x'  .Jt  .v^  . 


CaasB. 


General  Commoditt 

C.F.A.T.B.     107      29       G.C 

G.F.F.C       1004      45 


. . .  .Ij.F.T.B. 


II 


Class  and  Commoditt 

1002   45   C.&C... 
1011   45     « 
1016   45     • 


a 


M 
M 


53 

55 

58 

55 

66 

56 

84 

58 

L.P.T.B. 
S.W^.F.B. 
W^.X.L.C 


M 
M 


Li.f  •  1 .15. 


Class 

34   52   Class L.F.T.B. 


87  116 

1019  46 

63  56 

33  92 

32  111 

10  108 

20  110 

110  118 

40  93 

110  118 


61   56 


116  61 

84  92 

1  106 

80  116 

106  118 

122  120 


60   56 


To  Southwestern  Territory 


x^UUcuv. ......  . 

m 

Geiiient,etc. . . 

Coal 

Coal,  etc 

Coke 

Coke,  etc 

Cotton,  etc ... . 
Cottonseed,  etc. 


Daily  Products,  etc. 


Specific  Commodity 


S.W.F.B. 

90 

99 

W^.T.Ii.C-/. 

132 

121 

« 

78 

115 

« 

53 

113 

S.W.F.B. 

36 

93 

W^.T.Li.C/. 

64 

114 

« 

53 

113 

S.W^.F.B. 

36 

93 

« 

80 

98 

« 

4 

88 

a 

40 

93 

• 

33 

92 

Fertilizer,  etc S.W.F.B. 

Grain,  etc 


Hay,  etc 


Lumber. 


M 


Lime,  etc W.T.L.C. 

Live  Stock S.W.F.B. 

a  « 


M 

a 


33 
32 
47 
32 
47 


52 
76 
48 
50 


92 
92 
94 
92 
94 


78    115 
29      92 


95 
98 
94 
95 


153 


From  Western  Trunk  Line  Tbrritort 
To  Southwestern  Territory — Con'd 


Kind 


Agency 


Series 


Page 


Kind 


Agbnct 


Sb: 


Paob 


Specific  Cobimodity — Con'd 


Lumber.. 


a 
u 


Oil,  etc 

Ore,  etc 

Packing  House 

Products 

Packing  House 

Products,  etc... 
Petroleum,  etc .  .  . 
Plaster,  etc . 
Potatoes... 


xvioe ........ 

Rice  Products 


« 
tV  .T.Ii.C . 

S.W.F.B. 
W.T.L.C. 

G.F.F.C. 

S.W.F.B. 

a 

W.T.L.C . 

W.T.L.C . 
S.W.F.B.. 


VJl.V^  ••••••••••••»•  VJI*  A    .A    .^^a 


v>.db  vy G.r.f  .O. 

•  •■••••••  •  •  •  •  l^*  WT  •  f  tX^a 

«  u 

M  « 

M       a 


56 
63 


95 
96 


Salt... 


54  113 

125  120 

4  88 

87  116 

1019  46 


Seeds,  etc... 
Seed,  etc . . . 
Straw,  etc . . 


33 
51 


92 
95 


Stucco,  etc. . 
Sugar 


78  115 

75  115 

110  118 

75  97 

75  97 


Syrup. 


Tallow,  etc . 
Vegetables.. 


S.W^.f  *B. 

a 

W.T.L.C. 
8.  vt  .F.B. 


W.T.LC. 

« 

M 
M 
« 


S.W.F.B. 
W.  x.li.C* 


General  Commodity 

1004      45 

Class  and  Commodity 


22  01 

«5  06 

74  116 
82 


47  04 

82  02 

47  04 

78  116 

64  114 

104  118 

117  110 

117  110 

104  118 

40 


110  118 


1002 
1016 

45 
45 
87 
88 
90 
94 

C&C 

. .  .S.W.F.B. 

44 

45 

58 

106 

122 

04 
04 

1 

« 

a 

06 

2 
14 

...W.T.LC. 

118 
120 

42 

To  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory 


Specific  Commodity 


Asphalt,  etc I.F.C. 

Cement W.T.L.C. 


Cement,  etc. 
Coal 


u 
u 

« 

m      « 

vX)u6e W .  X  ,ij,Kj, 

v«oke W.  1  .li.v/. 

Cottonseed,  etc. .  .S.W\F.B. 


Cottonseed  Oil,  etc. 
Dairy  Products,  etc 
Drain  Tile,  etc ... .  W.T.L.C. 


a 


511  48 

89  116 

132  121 

133  121 
78  115 
53  113 

140  121 

151  122 

64  114 

53  113 


4 
40 
62 
33 


88 
93 
96 
92 


11  109 

12  109 


Fertilizer,  etc S.W.F.B. 

«  W  T  T  P 

Flue  Lining,  etc . . . 


Fruits 

Furniture 

Glass,  Window 

Grain 

Grain  Products 

Iron  Articles 

Lime,  etc 

Live  Stock S.W.F.B. 


« 

M 
M 
M 
« 

M 
U 
M 
« 


«  M 

............  W  .  X  .  1  liVy« 


33  02 

82  111 

11  100 

12  100 
101  117 

22  111 

155  122 

135  121 

157  122 

135  121 

130  121 

78  116 

52  06 

53  05 
76  96 

150  122 


154 


From  Western  Trunk  Line  TERRnx)RT 
To  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory — Con'd 


Kind 


Agency 


Sebieb 


Page 


Kind 


Agency 


Series 


Page 


Specific  Commodity — Con'd 


Lumber. 


W.T.L.C. 


Lumber,  etc. 

m 

Ouy  etc 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


I.F.C. 

S.W.F.B. 

W.T.L.C. 


^#101  etc 

Pfteldiig  House 

Pttxlucts,  etc S.W.F.B. 

PlAckiiig  House 

Pttxlucts,  etc — 
Petroleum^  etc .... 


W.X.Ii.O. 


u 
u 

u 


Pitchy  etc 

Plaster,  etc 


I.F.C. 
,  W^.X.Ii.O . 
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TRANSPORTATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


1.  The  Importance  op  Transportatiok 

As  transportation  is  the  principal  agency  used  in  the 
handling  of  traiBSc,  it  will  be  well,  in  taking  up  the  course 
in  Interstate  Commerce  and  Railway  Traffic,  to  make  a 
brief  survey  of  transportation  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  As  traffic  conditions  are  often  affected  by  trans- 
portation conditions,  an  understanding  of  how  rail 
transportation  and  water  transportation  are  carried  on 
in  this  country  will  materially  assist  in  the  study  of  the 
various  subjects  that  are  treated  in  this  course. 

Transportation  may  be  considered  from  different 
points  of  view,  for  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  various 
groups  of  persons.  It  is  of  daily  concern  to  substantially 
all  shippers  and  producers.  It  enables  them  to  collect 
raw  materials  from  points  near  by  and  from  points  many 
thousands  of  miles  distant.  It  enables  them  to  ship  their 
wares  to  markets  that  may  be  local,  national,  or  inter- 
national in  extent,  and  it  is  one  of  the  forces  that  directly 
affects  either  the  prices  which  they  receive  or  the  profits 
which  are  yielded  by  their  business.  Producers  and  ship- 
pers are  universally  interested  in  low  transportation 
charges  and  adequate  freight  services. 

Consumers,  likewise,  are  directly  interested  in  trans- 
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rail-and-water  route  connecting  Pittsburgh  with  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  completed  in  1834.  A  series  of  so-called 
tide-water  canals  also  sprang  up  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  during  the  years  1818  to  1840.  These  canals 
— ^the  Lehigh,  Delaware  Division,  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
Morris,  Schuylkill  Navigation,  and  Delaware  and 
Baritan — afforded  improved  means  of  conveying  coal  to 
the  seaboard.  In  1829  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal  connected  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  was  begun  in  1826,  with  a 
view  to  connecting  the  Potomac  valley  with  the  Ohio 
Eiver,  and  by  1850  it  had  reached  Cumberland,  Mary- 
land.  Between  1830  and  1850,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
numerous  other  states  constructed  canals  or  aided  oor- 
porations  in  their  construction. 

Meanwhile,  the  railroad  had  appeared  and  soon  made 
the  further  building  of  small  barge  canals  inadvisable. 
The  panic  of  1837,  moreover,  which  was  in  part  due  to 
over-extension  of  public  and  private  credit  in  internal 
improvements,  severely  crippled  the  finances  of  the  states 
and  after  1840  brought  about  a  sudden  halt  in  canal 
construction. 

The  modem  railroad  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  earlier 
tramways  on  which  cars  were  moved  by  animal  power, 
gravity,  or  stationary  engines.  Such  a  road  had  been 
built  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  as  early  as  1826 ;  the  public- works 
wystem  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  tramways  of  various 
Pennsylvania  coal  companies  were  also  early  examples  in 
the  construction  of  steam  locomotives.  Experiments  be- 
fore 1830  were  conducted  by  various  inventors  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  and  were  rendered  successful 
by  the  English  engineer,  Stephenson,  when  he  completed 
the*'Bocket**inl829. 
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The  pioneer  American  railroad  built  for  public  use  was 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  which  company  was  chartered 
in  1827  and  began  construction  in  1828.  In  1830  thir- 
teen miles  of  line  were  open  for  traffic.  Construction  of 
other  rail  lines  soon  followed — ^the  Charleston  and  Ham- 
burg in  South  Carolina  in  1829,  the  Mohawk  and  Hud- 
son in  1830,  the  Camden  and  Amboy  in  1830,  and  the 
Beading  in  1833.    By  1835  three  lines  served  Boston. 

In  1830  a  total  of  only  23  miles  of  rail  line  was  in  use, 
and  from  this  beginning  sprang  a  mileage  which  now  ag- 
gregates over  250,000  miles.*  In  the  decade  following 
1830,  most  of  the  construction  centered  about  the  larger 
Atlantic  seaports,  and  was  confined  to  the  seaboard 
states.  In  1840  there  were  2818  miles  in  operation.  By 
1850  the  total  mileage  had  risen  to  9,021.  Most  of  the 
railways  were  located  in  the  Atlantic  coast  states,  little 
construction  having  been  done  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  During  the  decade  1850  to  1860,  however, 
most  of  the  activity  was  in  the  central  West,  and  a  num- 
ber of  lines  were  built  in  the  South.  It  was  the  first  dec- 
ade of  rapid  construction,  an  aggregate  of  30,635  miles 
being  in  operation  in  1860. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  attention  of  railway  en- 
gineers has  centered  upon  the  improvement  of  facilities 
rather  than  upon  the  building  of  more  mileage.  Large 
sums  have  been  expended  in  the  improvement  and  con- 
struction of  freight  and  passenger  terminals,  yards,  sid- 
ings, tunnels,  equipment,  and  additional  tracks.  The 
country's  total  railway  trackage  increased  from  258,784 
miles  in  1900  to  nearly  377,102  miles  in  1914.» 

The  magnitude  of  the  American  railway  system  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive.  During  the  short  period  from  1900 
to  1912,  the  freight  carried  by  all  American  railroads. 

This  figure  considers  only  a  single  line  of  track. 
*This  includes  single  tracks,  additional  tracks,  yard  tracks,  and 
vdings. 
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including  the  tonnage  received  from  connecting  lines,  in- 
creased from  1,101,680,000  tons  to  over  1,976,138455 
tons ;  and,  excluding  duplications,  it  increased  from  593,* 
971,000  tons  in  1900  to  1,003,054,000  tons  in  1911,  the 
latest  year  for  which  these  data  are  available.  The  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  likewise  increased  from  572,- 
865,000  in  1900  to  over  994,000,000  in  1912.  The  freight- 
ton  mileage,  or  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile,  and  the 
passenger  mileage,  or  number  of  passengers  carried  one 
mile,  in  1914,  are  represented  by  the  stupendous  totals  of 
288,319,890,210  tons  and  35,258,497,509,  respectively.*  It 
is  readily  seen  that  a  traffic  of  such  vast  proportions  re- 
.  quires  skillful  management,  careful  organization,  and 
abundant  facilities. 

To  handle  this  growing  traffic  the  railways  have  found 
it  necessary  to  improve,  and  add  to,  their  equipment 
The  number  of  freight  cars  has  grown  from  1,365,531  in 
1900  to  over  2,368,000  in  1912,  and  the  number  of  freight 
and  switching  locomotives  has  increased  from  27,217  to 
over  46,000.  The  average  freight  car  capacity  has  risen 
from  28  tons  in  1902  to  39.5  tons  in  1914 ;  and  the  average 
train  load  from  296  tons  to  383  tons.  Freight  equipment 
has  been  specialized  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
box  and  flat  cars,  there  are  many  types  of  cars,  each  type 
especially  designed  for  certain  kinds  of  freight. 

There  has  been  an  increase  not  only  in  the  country's 
total  railway  system,  but  also  in  individual  railway  lines. 
One  of  the  most  pronounced  developments  has  been  the 
amalgamation  of  many  small  independent  lines  into  great 
systems.  Although  the  number  of  railway  stockholders 
has  steadily  increased,  methods  of  stock  ownership, 
merger,  lease,  and  community  of  interest  have  enabled 
a  relatively  small  number  of  groups  of  financial  interests 

These  figurei  are  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 
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to  obtain  control  over  a  vast  raflway  mfleage.  Approxi- 
mately, 204,000  miles  of  line  are  associated  in  not  more 
than  thirteen  gronps  or  systems.  They  are  as  follows : 
Harriman  interests;  Vanderbilt  interests;  Morgan  in- 
terests ;  Hill  interests ;  Grould  interests ;  Erb- Yoakum  in- 
terests; Pennsylvania  Bailroad  interests;  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  system;  Moore  interests;  New 
Haven  interests;  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
system ;  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  system ;  and  the  Beading 
system. 


(b)  Transportation  Agencies 

The  primary  freight  transportation  agencies  of  the 
country  are,  of  course,  the  railroad  companies.  Under 
charters  obtained  from  the  various  states  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  from  the  Federal  Ooverument,  these  com- 
panies provide  equipment,  roadway,  terminals,  and  the 
structures  needed  in  the  carriage  of  freight;  and  they 
transport  freight  from  one  freight  house,  yard,  or  siding 
to  another.  There  are,  however,  various  additional 
agencies  which  perform  special  services.  Many  valuable 
articles,  miscellaneous  packages,  and  even  bulky  commod- 
ities requiring  rapid  transportation,  special  care,  or 
unusual  safety  precautions  are  handled  through  express 
companies.  These  express  companies  operate  under  con- 
tracts with  the  railroad  lines,  the  express  company  col- 
lecting and  delivering  the  express  packages,  providing 
messengers  who  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  express  cars, 
frequently  providing  express  offices  and  warehouses  near 
the  railway  terminals,  and  paying  the  railways  from  40 
per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings.  The  rail- 
ways, on  their  side,  provide  the  necessary  express  cars 
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or  baggage  and  combination  cars,  haul  these  cars  on  pas- 
senger, mail,  or  express  trains,  and  at  some  points,  set 
aside  portions  of  their  passenger  stations  or  baggage 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  express  company.  Some  rail- 
ways perform  the  express  service  through  subsidiary 
express  companies,  bnt  most  of  the  largest  express  lines 
are  independent  concerns. 

The  introduction  of  ^^time  freight''  arrangements  on  a 
number  of  railway  lines  has  affected  the  tra£Sc  of  the  ex- 
press lines  to  some  extent,  but  their  most  recent  competi- 
tion springs  from  the  United  States  Post  Office.  Daring 
the  fiscal  year  1914,  the  gross  earnings  of  most  express 
lines  were  not  maintained,  and  thousands  of  packages 
were  diverted  to  the  parcel  post  service,  and  the  effect 
of  this  competition  increases  as  the  maximum  parcel  post 
weights  are  gradually  increased.  The  service  and  rates 
of  express  lines  have,  moreover,  been  subjected  to  gov- 
ernment regulation  and  their  rates  have  been  reduced  by 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Much  freight  is  handled  by  private  car  lines.  Numer- 
ous shippers  own  private  freight  cars  which  are  operated 
in  connection  with  their  business,  but  more  are  OAvned  by 
car  companies  which  may  or  may  not  be  shippers  of 
freight.  The  private  car  line  service  has  been  in  exist- 
ence from  the  very  beginning  of  America  railroading,  but 
it  originated  in  its  present  form  in  the  later  seventies  and 
early  eighties.  The  car  lines  own  special  equipment  sach 
as  refrigerator  cars,  tank  cars,  and  palace  live-stock  oars 
which  are  operated  by  the  railways  upon  payment  of  a 
mileage  charge  varying  from  six  mills  to  one  cent  per 
mile,  the  freight  rate  being  paid  by  the  shippers  to  the 
railroad  companies.  When  private  refrigerator  car 
lines  perform  the  refrigeration  service,  they  collect  an 
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icing  diaige  fitmi  the  shippers  in  addition  to  the  mileage 
whidi  they  receive  from  the  railway  carriers. 

There  are  also  many  so-called  fast  freight  lines  which, 
daring  their  early  development  from  ISGO  to  1S75,  were 
private  oonoems  that  owned  freight  equipment  They 
arose  in  response  to  a  demand  for  through  transporta- 
tion without  transshipment  at  the  end  of  each  railway 
line.  After  1875  the  railwav  carriers  undertook  the  di- 
rect  performance  of  a  continuous  through  service.  They 
established  co-operative  freight  lines,  and  bought  out  the 
independent  lines,  so  that  the  fast  freight  lines  of  the 
present  day  are  a  part  of  the  railway  service.  Co-oper- 
ative lines  are  merely  arrangements  by  which  connecting 
railways  are  able  to  solicit  and  route  through  shipments ; 
and  the  freight  lines  now  operated  in  the  name  of  a  com- 
pany likewise  afford  through  routes,  soliciting  agencies, 
trademarks,  and,  in  some  cases,  convenient  accounting 
bureaus.  Cars  operated  in  the  name  of  a  fast  freight  line 
company,  when  interchanged  with  a  connecting  carrier, 
entitle  the  owner  to  a  mileage  charge,  whereas  those  oper- 
ated directly  by  the  railroad  are  paid  for  on  a  less  lib- 
eral per  diem  basis. 

Since  American  railways,  except  at  a  few  points,  do 
not  perform  a  freight  collection  and  delivery  service,  the 
many  trucking  concerns  found  at  large  tomiinals  are 
among  the  country's  important  transportation  agencies. 
They  conduct  a  regular  trucking  business  to  and  from  the 
railway  freight  stations  and  between  these  stations  and 
the  water  front.  For  their  services,  they  are  usually  paid 
according  to  agreed  tariffs.  Even  though  hundreds  of 
shippers  are  provided  with  private  railway  sidings  which 
eliminate  cartage  charges,  there  are  hundreds  or  thou- 
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sandB  of  public  teamsters  at  every  large  commercial 
center. 

(c)  Government  Regulation 

The  relations  between  railroads  and  the  welfare  of  the 
producing,  shipping,  and  consuming  public  are  so  close, 
the  volume  of  their  business  so  vast,  their  services  and 
1  charges  so  numerous  and  complex,  and  the  likelihood  of 

\  error  and  unfairness  so  probable  that  the  railways  en- 

j  gaged  in  interstate  commerce  have  been  subjected  to  a 

,  gradually  increasing  degree  of  federal  regulation.     The 

I  first  great  federal  act  was  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 

I  of  1887,  which  prohibited  unfair  discriminations  and  re- 

]  bates  and  created  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission        ' 

'  with  supervisory  powers.    It  has  since  been  amended  at        ' 

various  times,  notably  by  the  Hepburn  Act  of  1906,  the 
Mann-Elkins  Act  of  1910,  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912, 
and  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  each  of  which  ex- 
tended the  scope  of  the  original  law  and  increased  the        ' 
I  powers  of  the  Commission.    The  Interstate  Commerce 

Act  has  also  been  supplemented  by  various  federal  stat- 
utes, notably  by  the  Compulsory  Testimony  Act,  the  Im-         i 
munity  of  Witnesses  Act,  tbe  Elkins  Anti-Rebating  Act, 
the  Safety  Appliances  Act,  Hours  of  Service  Act,  and  the        | 
Act  Requiring  tbe  Monthly  Reports  of  Accidents  to  the 
Commission.  i 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  as  amended  to  date  ap-  , 

plies  not  only  to  railways  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
'  merce,  bnt  to  express  companies,  private  car  lines,  pipe 

lines,  refrigerator  lines,  sleeping  car  lines,  fast 
freight  lines,  and  to  throngh  shipments  made  partly 
by  rail  and  partly  by  water.  It  prohibits  unfair 
discriminations  and  rebates,  higher  charges  for  short 
than     for     longer     hauls     over     the     same     route     in 

L J 
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the.  same  direction  without  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  issue  of  free  passes  except  to  certain 
persons  specified  in  the  Act,  and  the  ownership  or  control 
by  a  railroad  of  water  carriers  which  are,  or  may  be,  in 
competition  with  the  railroad.  The  Act  further  provides 
that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railway  company  to 
transport  in  interstate  commerce  any  article  or  com- 
modity, other  than  timber  and  the  manufactured  products 
thereof,  manufactured,  mined,  or  produced  by  it,  or  under 
its  authority,  or  which  it  may  own  in  whole  or  in  part,  or 
in  which  it  may  have  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect, 
except  such  articles  or  commodities  as  may  be  necessary 
and  intended  for  its  use  in  the  conduct  of  its  business 
as  a  common  carrier. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  supervises  the 
enforcement  of  the  Act,  and  is  given  mandatory  power, 
after  investigation,  to  fix  maximum  freight  rates,  demur- 
rage, track  storage,  refrigeration,  and  other  charges,  to 
revise  classifications,  establish  through  routes  and  rates, 
regulate  rate  divisions,  compel  the  making  of  physical 
connection  between  railways  and  water  carriers,  and  to 
regulate  the  distribution  of  freight  cars.  It  may  sus- 
pend proposed  increases  in  freight  rates ;  and,  after  in- 
vestigating their  reasonableness,  may  either  suspend 
them  permanently  or  permit  them  to  become  effective. 
It  may  require  special  or  periodic  statistical  reports 
from  carriers,  investigate  their  financial  condition,  and 
make  public  its  findings. 

The  intrastate  traflSc  of  railways  is  also  subject  to  reg- 
ulation by  the  various  f,tates.  Many  states  have  acts 
applicable  to  intrastate  traflSc  similar  to  those  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  are  applicable  to  interstate 
commerce,  and  the  statutes  of  some  states  are  more 
drastic.    There  are  at  present  forty-six  states  with  com- 
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missions  regulating  common  carriers,  eighteen  with  rail- 
road commissions  having  mandatory  powers,  twenty- 
three  with  public  service  commissions  having  jurisdiction 
over  public  utilities  including  common  carriers,  and  five 
with  corporation  commissions.  The  fabric  of  freight 
rates  is  so  interwoven  that  the  states  have  at  times 
indirectly  regulated  the  rates  on  interstate  shipments. 

3.  Water  Transportation 

(a)  Historical  Development 

Second  only  to  the  railroads  in  the  conduct  of 
American  commerce  are  the  water  carriers  which  have 
for  many  years  carried  great  volumes  of  freight  from 
one  state  to  another  and  between  the  United  States  and 
all  ports  of  the  commercial  world.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  American  deep-sea  marine  was  well  known 
throughout  the  world;  frequently  it  carried  freight  for 
foreign  as  well  as  American  traders.  In  1810  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  engaged  in  the  deep-sea  trade  aggregated  984,- 
269  gross  tons ;  in  1850, 1,585,711 ;  and  in  1861,  2,642,237. 
Then  it  began  to  decline,  reaching  a  total  of  but  826,694 
gross  tons  in  1900  and  932,101  in  1912.  There  were  years, 
as  during  the  eighteen-twenties,  when  from  90  to  92.5  per 
cent  of  the  country  *s  total  foreign  trade  was  carried  in 
American  vessels.  In  1860  this  proportion  was  still  as 
high  as  66y2  per  cent,  but  it  then  declined  to  a  Tninimnm 
of  8.2  per  cent  in  1901  and  to  9.4  per  cent  in  1912. 

Domestic  shipping  is  divided  among  that  of  the  coasts, 
tlie  Great  Lakes,  the  inland  rivers,  and  the  canals.  Coast- 
wise shipping  is  known  to  be  large  and  is  gradually  in- 
creasing. Numerous  steamship  lines  carry  miscellaneous 
freight,  and  great  quantities  of  bulky  commodities  such 
as  coal,  lumber,  laths,  railroad  ties,  crude  oil,  stone,  and 
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other  building  materials  are  regularly  carried  by  barges, 

sailing  vessels,  and  steamships.     On  the  Great  Lakes 

shipments  consisting  largely  of  iron  ore,  coal,  lumber, 

grain,  flour,  and  miscellaneous  merchandise  readied  the 
startling  total  of  74,311,000  tons  in  1910  and  86,732,000 
tons  in  1911  with  an  approximately  equal  growth  in  vol- 

mne  of  receipts.    More  freight  is  carried  on  the  Great 

Lakes  than  on  any  other  inland  body  of  water  in  the 

world. 

On  the  contrary,  navigation  on  the  inland  rivers  and 
canals  has,  with  few  exceptions,  made  little  progress  in 
recent  years.  Among  the  exceptional  streams  are  the 
Ohio,  Monongahela,  Allegheny,  Hudson,  and  Columbia. 
The  traffic  on  some  of  the  leading  rivers  which  were  of 
great  importance  as  navigable  highways  in  the  past,  snch 
as  the  Mississippi  River,  rapidly  declined  after  the  rail- 
roads were  constructed.  The  era  of  the  large  use  of  in- 
land canals  likewise  was  during  the  forties,  and  many 
canals  have  since  fallen  into  the  control  of  competing 
railroad  companies;  others  have  been  abandoned,  and 
but  few  of  them  have  maintained  their  traffic.  The  total 
traffic  of  the  New  York  state  canals,  including  the  Erie 
Canal  in  1912,  was  2,606,116  tons.  Of  all  the  old  canals, 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  alone  has  handled 
an  increasing  volume  of  freight  in  recent  years,  and  this 
canal  is  a  coastwise  rather  than  a  strictly  inland  water- 
way. 

After  slumbering  for  over  sixty  years,  the  desire  for 
improved  inland  waterways  has  once  more  been  revived 
during  the  last  decade.  The  Erie  Canal  is  being  enlarged 
and  improved;  a  canal  has  been  cut  across  Cape  Cod; 
and  many  projects  for  improved  canals  and  rivers  are 
at  present  being  advocated.    Among  the  notable  projects 
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are  the  construction  of  a  chain  of  canals  at  various  points 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with  a  view  to  providing  an 
inland  route  for  coastwise  shipping,  the  deepening  of  the 
Mississippi  Eiver.  and  the  connection  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver  with  the  Great  Lakes  by  a  serviceable  canal. 

(h)  Water  Transportation  and  Shipping  Agencies 

Water  transportation  is  conducted  by  three  main  types 
of  service:  (1)  The  line  service,  (2)  charter  or  "tramp" 
service,  and  (3)  the  service  of  private  bulk  carriers.  The 
first  is  conducted  by  navigation  companies  who  operate 
lines  of  steamers  over  definite  routes  and  in  accordance 
with  a  schedule.  Line  steamers  are  usually  among  the 
best  vessels  afloat.  Some  lines  carry  only  freight,  others 
only  passengers,  but  many  of  them  carry  both  freight 
and  passengers.  They  carry  the  most  valuable  cargo — 
the  miaeellaneous  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  the  express 
trafEc,  and  the  mails,  as  well  as  such  bulky  freight  as 
they  are  able  to  obtain  or  are  able  to  handle. 

The  "tramp'*  service,  on  the  contrary,  is  conducted 
by  indi'vidual  steamers,  sailing  vessels,  or  barges  which 
operate  without  definite  route  or  schedule.  Many 
"tramp"  steamers  ship  cargoes  wherever  they  may  find 
them  and  carry  them  to  any  port  that  is  legally  open  to 
them.  Ordinarily,  they  carry  full  cargoes  of  bulky 
freight,  such  as  grain,  lumber,  coal,  phosphate,  iron  ore, 
etc.  They  may  be  chartered  either  for  a  given  trip  or 
for  a  specified  time.  Vessels  are  sometimes  chartered 
by  navigation  lines  under  time  charters  to  be  operated 
in  the  line  service,  but  in  such  instances  they  are  no 
longer  classed  as  "tramp"  vessels. 

Many  large    industrial   concerns,    either   directly    or 
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f^^^^^^^h  subsidiary  companies,  operate  private  bulk  car- 
^e^^^  i  e.,  privately  owned  or  chartered  vessels  operated 
^*^^^«^rily  in  connection  with  a  certain  industry.    Numer- 
o**^  ^  ^^rge  concerns  in  the  oil,  iron  and  steel,  coal,  lumber, 
\>^^*^^ing  materials,  and  fruit  industries  are  vessel  oper- 
^j^^B,    Their  equipment  is  usually  specialized  and  par- 
ti^^StiV^rly  adapted  to  handling  certain  commodities,  and 
wey  are'  operated  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  industry.     The  profits,  moreover,  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  a  navigation  line  or  *  *  tramp  *  *  ves- 
sel are  eliminated.    Some  of  the  private  bulk  carriers 
accept  cargo  from  the  public,  especially  on  their  return 
voyages,  and,  in  that  case,  become  common  carriers,  but 
their  prime  purpose  is  to  transport  freight  for  the  indus- 
tries which  own  and  operate  them. 

Supplemental  to  the  three  great  types  of  water  trans- 
portation services  are  many  other  transportation  and 
shipping  agencies.  There  are  companies  operating  tugs, 
which  are  used  to  assist  and  maneuver  crafts  of  all  kinds 
and  to  tow  fleets  of  barges.  There  are  trucking  com- 
panies which  cart  freight  to  and  from  the  water  front, 
and  lighterage  companies  which  carry  freight  to  and 
from  vessels. 

The  dockQ  and  piers  used  by  vessels  at  American  ports 
are  variously  owned.  Many  are  owned  by  railroad  com- 
panics,  some  by  navigation  companies,  industrial  con- 
cerns, and  wharf  companies;  and  some  are  publicly 
owned  by  the  states  or  municipalities.  There  are  inter- 
national express  companies  which  rent  spaces  in  steam- 
ships for' a  given  time  or  trip  and  thus  conduct  a  foreign 
express  business ;  and  there  are  many  freight  forwarders 
who  make  a  business  of  performing  at  the  ports  all  the 
necessary  work  incident  to  the  handling  of  a  shipment 
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and  who  see  that  it  is  properly  forwarded  to  its  destina- 
tion. A  portion  of  the  freight  shipped  on  the  Erie  Canal 
is  handled  by  railroad  forwarding  agencies. 

The  Post  Office  is  also  a  shipping  agency,  for  it  con- 
ducts an  extensive  international  mail  service,  paying  the 
navigation  lines  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  mail 
carried  or  in  accordance  with  the  mail  subsidy  act  of 
1891.  There  are  many  shipbrokers  at  the  larger  ports 
who  find  cargoes  for  ^Hramp"  vessels  and  vessels  for 
shippers,  who  desire  to  despatch  full  cargoes.  There  are 
custom-house  brokers  who  see  to  the  clearance  of  cargoes 
at  the  custom  houses.  There  are  export  commission 
houses,  exporting  houses,  manufacturers*  export  agents, 
resident  agents  of  foreign  importers,  and  other  agencies 
whose  principal  work  is  to  export  and  import  merchan- 
dise, but  who,  also,  in  many  instances,  perform  the  work 
incident  to  shipping. 

The  liability  of  water  carriers  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  railroad  companies.  There  is  little  insurance  of 
goods  in  transit  when  they  are  carried  by  rail,  because 
the  carriers  are  liable  for  most  of  the  ordinary  dangers, 
which  threaten  railroad  freight;  but  water  carriers  are 
liable  only  in  exceptional  instances  of  loss  or  damage. 
Losses  resulting  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  fire,  jettison 
(throwing  goods  overboard  for  the  welfare  of  the  ship 
and  remaining  cargo),  and  barratry  (thievery)  are  not 
chargeable  to  the  water  carrier,  and  it  is  therefore  de- 
sirable that  vessels  and  cargoes  be  insured.  There  are 
numerous  American,  and  more  foreign,  marine  insurance 
companies  which  regularly  accept  marine  risks  upon  pay- 
ment of  insurance  premiums.  It  is  not  uncommon,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  kind  of  craft  used  and  the  resulting 
high  insurance  rates,  for  coastwise  cargoes  and  vessels. 
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especially  barges  and  sailing  vessels,  to  be  carried  at 
owners'  risk  without  marine  insurance. 

(c)  Water  Freight  Rates  and  Shipping  Documents 

In  the  domestic  business,  through  rail-and-water  trans- 
portation rates  are  sometimes  quoted  in  connection  with 
railroads,  in  which  case  they  are  subject  to  the  regulation 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  are  made 
in  a  manner  not  essentially  different  from  the  way  in 
which  all-rail  rates  are  made.  Indeed,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  regular  steamship  lines  operating  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  in  the  coastwise  business  are  parties  to 
joint  rates  with  the  rail  carriers.  Taking  navigation  as 
a  whole,  however,  most  water  transportation  rates  are 
quoted  from  port  to  port.  They  are  in  that  case  not 
regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but 
are  subject  to  regulation  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board. 

Water  rates  are  of  two  distinct  kinds,  charter  and 
regular-line  rates.  Trip-charter  rates  are  usually  based 
upon  the  vessePs  cargo  tonnage — the  amount  of  cargo 
on  board.  Time-charter  rates  are  most  commonly  based 
upon  the  vessel's  deadweight  tonnage,  i.  e.,  upon  the 
weight  of  cargo  it  is  able  to  carry,  and  usually  the  char- 
terer pays  the  coal  bill  and  general  port  charges. while 
the  vessel  owner  pays  the  wages  of  the  crew  and  oflScers 
and  such  port  charges  as  are  incident  to  the  shipping  of 
the  crew  and  officers.  The  practice  in  the  case  of  time 
charters,  however,  varies  considerably  and  is  sometimes 
quite  different  from  the  method  here  described.  The 
effect  of  direct  competition  in  the  making  of  charter 
rates  is  far  greater  than  in  case  of  railroad  rates,  or  of 
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a  "clearance"  from  the  port  authorities,  which  permits 
his  vessel  to  leave  port ;  he  must  obtain  a  bill  of  health, 
which  signifies  that  the  vessel  has  been  inspected  by  the 
health  authorities,  a  ship's  roll  (or  "articles")  which  con- 
tains a  hst  of  the  entire  crew  and  staff,  and  a  register  or 
measurement  certificate  which  identifies  the  vessel  and 
discloses  its  dimensions  and  gross  and  net  register  ton- 
nage. 

For  purposes  of  domestic  water  commerce,  the  United 
States  is  divided  into  five  great  districts:  (1)  The  sea- 
board and  navigable  rivers  from  Maine  to  Texas;  (2) 
Porto  Rico;  (3)  the  seaboard  and  navigable  rivers  from 
Washington  to  California;  (4)  Alaska;  and  (5)  Hawaii. 
Vessels  operating  from  one  point  to  another  in  the  same 
district  are  not  required  to  enter  and  clear  formally. 
Many  of  them  use  a  waybill  similar  to  a  railway  waybill, 
instead  of  the  ocean  manifest  Vessels  engaged  in  traffic 
from  one  district  to  another  are  required  to  prepare 
formal  manifests  in  the  same  way  as  those  engaged  in 
deep-sea  navigation,  and  this  is  likewise  the  requirement 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

(d)  Government  Aid  and  Regulation 

The  United  States  Government  has  done  and  is 
doing  much  to  aid  navigation  and  shipping.  There 
are  statutes  providing  for  the  registration  and  enroll- 
ment of  vessels,  for  the  inspection  of  steamships,  for 
safety  requirements,  for  the  building  of  coastwise  and 
inland  vessels  in  American  shipyards,  and  for  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  seamen  who  are  assisted  by  the  Gov- 
eriiment  in  securing  employment.  Bules  for  the  entrance 
and  clearance  of  vessels  are  provided.    The  use  of  wire- 
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less  telegraph  has  been  subjected  to  federal  regulation. 
Health  and  quarantine  regulations  are  enforced  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  in  some  cases  by  the  states. 
The  Panama  Canal  Act  prohibits  the  use  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  railroad-controlled  vessels,  and  requires  the 
railroads  to  dispose  of  any  ownership  or  control  which 
they  may  have  in  or  over  competing  water  carriers. 

The  intrastate  traffic  of  water  carriers  has,  in  various 
states,  been  placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  state 
railroad  or  public  service  commissions.  At  many  ports 
there  is  a  limited  amount  of  municipal  control  of  port 
administration,  and  at  New  Orleans  and  California  ports 
the  control  of  the  port  is  exercised  by  the  states.  Traffic 
handled  under  through  arrangements,  partly  by  rail  and 
partly  by  water,  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

The  port-to-port  business  of  water  carriers  comes 
within  the  scope  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission regulates  transportation  by  rail  or  by  rail  and 

water. 

The  United  States  Government  does  much  to  promote 
navigation  and  shipping.  It  improves  rivers,  canals,  and 
harbors,  pays  limited  mail  subsidies  to  certain  steamship 
lines,  bars  foreign  competition  from  inland  and  coast- 
wise navigation,  permits  the  free  importation  of  ship- 
building materials,  erects  lighthouses  and  buoys,  pro- 
vides an  efficient  life-saving  service,  prepares  coast  sur- 
vey charts  of  the  seaboard  and  hydrographic  charts  of 
the  ocean,  destroys  derelicts,  flies  storm  signals,  issues 
weather  reports,  protects  American  seamen  abroad,  and 
publishes  information  of  importance  to  exporters  and 
importers.    Twenty-two  different  government  bureaus 
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17.  To  what  extent  do  the  federal  and  state  govemmenta  regu- 
late water  carriers  f 

18.  In  what  ways  does  the  United  States  government  aasist 
navigation  T 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


MONET  DEPABTMEUT 
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1.  Intboduction 

Express  companies  conduct  a  large  part  of  their  non- 
transportation  business  through  their  Money  Depart- 
ment. The  money  classification,  which  follows,  gives  all 
the  details  of  such  transactions,  which,  generally  speak- 
ing, cover : 

1.  The  transmission  of  money,  bonds,  or  other  securities. 

2.  Precious  metals,  bullion,  gold  and  silver  in  its  various 

forms  as  received  from  the  mines. 

3.  C.  0.  D.  remittances. 

4.  Collection  of  notes,  drafts,  or  other  forms  of  indebtedness. 

5.  Obtaining  from  consignees  receipts  for  shipments  handled 

by  express. 

6.  Return  of  bills  of  lading  for  shipments  by  freight. 

7.  Legal  or  valuable  papers. 

8.  Pawn  ticket  for  the  redemption  of  pledges. 

9.  Payment  of  taxes  and  other  forms  of  indebtedness  of  the 

shipper. 
10.  Shipments  of  jewelry,  precious  stones,  and  similar  arti- 
cles of  extraordinary  value. 

2.  FoBM  OF  Eeceipt 

The  following  special  form  of  receipt  is  issued  for  ship- 
ments handled  through  the  Money  Department.  These 
receipts  are  usually  printed  with  red  ink  on  white  paper. 
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3.  MoKEY  Classification 

The  Money  Classification  explains  in  detail  how  the 
transactions  of  the  Money  Department  are  handled,  the 
roles  with  which  the  shipper  must  comply,  and  the  charges 
for  the  service  rendered.  All  transactions  under  this 
department  are  on  hand-to-hand  receipts,  and  every  pos- 
sible precaution  is  taken  by  the  companies  to  give  that 
personal  service  which  the  transactions  require.  Drivers 
are  not  allowed  to  accept  money  shipments  in  the  same 
manner  that  merchandise  shipments  are  received.  Ship- 
pers are  generally  required  to  deliver  such  shipments  at 
the  office  of  the  express  company. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Money  Classification  which  is 
reproduced  on  the  following  pages  will  enable  the 
reader  fully  to  comprehend  this  section  without  further 
explanation. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
tinanciaii  defabtment 

1.  Intboduction 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  Financial  Department 
is  charged  with  the  issuance  of  various  forms  of  money 
orders,  travelers  checks,  and  the  transmission  of  money 
by  ^^legraph.  The  following  forms  show  the  character 
of  the  documents,  the  use  of  which  is  fully  explained. 

2.  Money  Ordebs 

In  the  early  days  of  the  express  service,  the  smaller 
amounts  of  currency,  coin,  or  gold  dust  were  carried  by 
express  and  a  money  receipt  was  issued  to  the  shipper. 
Later,  many  of  these  receipts  were  made  negotiable  and 
were  cashed  by  the  express  agent  at  point  of  destination. 
From  this  negotiable  receipt  the  express  money  order 
originated. 

Money  orders  are  limited  to  $50  each  and  are  sold  at 
over  30,000  express  oflSces  throughout  the  United  States. 
Li  addition  to  this,  thousands  of  branch  money  order 
offices  are  established  in  drug  stores,  hotels,  and  other 
places  where  money  orders  may  be  purchased  by  the  pub- 
lic before  or  after  usual  business  hours  or  on  holidays. 
Many  of  these  branch  agencies  are  established  with  busi- 
ness concerns  who  issue  money  orders  for  the  C/Onvenience 
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of  their  employes  as  well  as  for  remitting  to  their  out-of- 
town  cnstomers.  To  purchase  a  money  order,  no  written 
appUcation  is  necessary.  A  receipt  is  given  to  the  pur- 
chaser for  each  money  order  issued.  The  amount  of  the 
money  order  will  be  refunded  upon  the  execution  of  a 
satisfactory  indemnity  bond  if  the  money  order  is  lost  or 
paid  to  the  wrong  person.  Money  orders  may  bear  any 
number  of  endorsements,  the  same  as  any  other  bank- 
able paper.  The  different  express  companies  cash  each 
other  *8  money  orders  upon  proper  identification. 

Money  orders  are  also  used  by  the  express  companies 
for  the  payment  of  C.  0.  D.  shipments  and  collections. 
One  of  the  companies,  however,  uses  a  special  C.  0.  D. 
check  for  this  purpose.  The  check  carries  information 
as  to  the  date  of  shipment  and  to  whom  shipped. 

The  rates  for  express  money  orders,  payable  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, Alaska,  Hawaii,  Cuba,  Panama,  or  the  West  Indies, 
are  as  follows : 

Not  Over  $  2.50 3  Ots.      Not  Over  $40. 15  Ota 

**       «•         5      5    ••  "        "       50. 18    " 

««        *•        10      8    "  "        "        60. 20    " 

•«        «•        20      10    "  "        "        75 25    *• 

*        «*        30      12    "  "        "      100. 30    " 

Over  $100  at  above  rates 

3.  Tbavelebs  Checks 

The  travelers  check  is  the  most  convenient  form  in 
which  a  traveler  can  carry  money ;  particularly  is  this  so 
when  traveling  in  foreign  countries,  as  he  is  not  only 
safeguarded  in  case  of  loss  of  his  checks,  but  he  is  en- 
abled thereby  to  avoid  many  inconveniences  which  would 
otherwise  arise.    It  is  not  necessary  that  he  cash  more 
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orders  than  he  actually  needs  in  the  country  in  which  he 
travels,  and  there  is  no  *  *  exchange '  *  to  pay. 

These  travelers  checks  are  issued  in  denominations  of 
$10,  $20,  $50,  $100,  and  $200  each,  and  are  payable  in  all 
countries  of  the  world  by  the  agents  and  correspondents 
of  the  express  companies  at  their  face  value  in  gold  or  its 
equivalent.  Each  check  shows  on  its  face  the  amount 
and  kind  of  money  the  holder  will  receive,  according  to 
the  country  in  which  it  is  cashed. 

They  are  sold  at  the  principal  oflBces  of  the  express 
companies  »d  by  many  bLs  and  railroad  and  ste^ship 
agents  at  a  premium  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  (50c  per 
$100). 

Travelers  checks  are  accepted  by  railroads  and  steam- 
ship companies  in  payment  for  transportation  and  by 
hotels  and  merchants  in  settlement  of  accounts.  Holders 
thus  avoid  making  special  trips  to  banks  and  the  incon- 
venience and  delay  incident  to  securing  funds  on  other 
forms  of  paper  before  or  after  business  hours,  on  Sun- 
days or  on  holidays. 

At  the  time  of  sale  the  purchaser  must  sign  each  check. 
The  duplication  of  that  signature  is  then  accepted  as 
identification  for  payment.  If  checks  are  lost  or  stolen 
(before  being  countersigned  by  the  purchaser),  the 
amount  will  be  refunded  upon  execution  of  a  satisfactory 
indemnity  bond.  The  checks  should  never  be  counter- 
signed until  they  are  ready  to  be  cashed  or  are  given  in 
payment. 

4.  FoBEiGN  Money  Obdbbs 

Money  orders  are  issued  payable  in  foreign  countries 
at  the  usual  rates  of  exchange.  These  orders  are  drawn 
in  sterling,  francs,  lire,  marks,  kronen,  rubles,  yen, 
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etc.,  and  have  the  same  advantages  as  those  drawn  in 
dollars  for  domestic  use. 

These  orders  are  sent  by  the  purchaser  to  the  payee 
through  the  mails  and  are  paid  by  the  banker  upon  whom 
they  are  drawn. 

The  rates  for  foreign  money  orders  are  as  follows : 

RATES  FOR  FOREHGN  MONEJY  ORDERS 


For 

▲mounta 

PooOdB 

Sterling 

Francs, 
Lire  or 
Kronen 

Marki 

or 
Kroner 

Gulden 

eameas 

Florins 

Bubles 
or  Ten 

Chsrgei 

Not  over 

2 

50 

40 

25 

20 

5  cts. 

•« 

4 

100 

80 

50 

40 

10    " 

«« 

6 

150 

120 

75 

GO 

12    " 

•< 

8 

200 

160 

100 

80 

15     " 

M 

10 

200 

210 

125 

100 

18    " 

M 

12 

300 

240 

150 

120 

20    *• 

M 

15 

375 

300 

185 

150 

25     " 

••  20  620  420  250  200  30    " 

5.  FoBEiGN  Eemittances 

In  addition  to  the  Foreign  Money  Order  Service,  the 
express  companies  have  a  service  known  as  the  ''Foreign 
Postal  Remittance"  for  the  purpose  of  making  remit- 
tances to  those  who  reside  at  places  remote  from  banks 
or  where  it  would  not  be  convenient  for  them  to  go  to  a 
bank  to  obtain  the  money  on  a  money  order. 

Those  wishing  to  use  this  method  of  sending  money 
to  foreign  countries  deliver  the  amount  to  the  express 
agent  who  gives  a  receipt  therefor,  to  be  retained  by  the 
sender  until  advised  the  money  has  reached  its  proper 
destination.  The  sender  is  also  given  an  advice  slip, 
printed  in  several  languages,  instructing  those  at  destina- 
tion what  to  do  in  case  the  money  does  not  reach  them 
promptly.    This  advice  slip  is  forwarded,  by  mail,  by  th« 
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sender  of  the  money  to  the  pereon  to  whom  the  moiiey 
is  to  be  paid. 

The  express  company  to  whom  the  money  is  delivered 
immediately  advises  its  nearest  paying  agency  abroad  to 
pay  the  amonnt  at  the  address  of  and  to  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  in  the  money  of  the  country  where 
it  is  payable. 

OHARQBS  FOB  FOREIGN  POSTAL  REMITTANCES 

CbAnes  GhMMt 

.^  ,,    ^  Auatria- Hungary,  BaIkan-8taC«, 

Francs.  Marks  or  Great  Britain,  Dtnmaik, 

Lire  or  Bcandl-  Ireland.  0«r-  France,  Italy, 

For  Founds  Austrian  navian    Gulden  manj,  Norwaj        Russia  azid 

Amounts  Sterling  Kronen  Kronor  (Florins)  Butdes      and  Sweden.  Switserland. 

Not  over 2  50  40  25  20  15  cts.  20  cts. 

"  4  100  80  50  40  20  "  25  " 

"    "  6  150  120  75  60  22  "  27  '* 

"    "  8  200  leo  100  80  25  "  30  " 

*•  10  260  210  125  100  28  "  33  " 

"    **  12  300  240  150  120  30  "  35  " 

"    "  15  375  300  185  150  35  "  40  " 

"    "  20  620  420  250  200  40  "  45  " 

For  any  amount  in  excess  of  the  above,  charge  only  40  "  45  " 

6.  Money  Transfbbred  by  Telegraph 

Express  companies  also  transfer  money  by  wire  to 
almost  any  part  of  the  world  at  the  very  lowest  rate  pos- 
sible for  prompt  and  eflScient  service. 

The  agents  make  immediate  delivery  of  all  money  sent 
by  telegraph  to  any  given  address,  by  special  messenger, 
and  also  deliver  with  the  money  any  special  message  or 
instructions  from  the  sender.  The  sender  of  a  telegraphic 
transfer  may  waive  the  identification  of  the  payee,  in 
which  case  only  ordinary  precaution  is  taken  by  the  pay- 
ing agent 

Money  may  be  telegraphed  **to  be  called  for**  at  the 
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oompaDy's  office  or  **in  care  of  any  peraoiiy  hoteV  or 
company. 

Bailroad  or  steamship  tickets  are  purchased  and  de- 
livered to  any  person  whom  the  sender  may  indicate,  with- 
out extra  charge  over  the  rates  shown  for  the  service. 

The  rates  between  points  in  the  United  States  are  as 
follows : 

Not  over  $  50.00    $0.50  and  cost  of  telegram. 

Not  over     75.00    ....      0.60  and  cost  of  telegram. 

Not  over    100.00    ....      0.85  and  cost  of  telegram. 
Add  25  cents  per  $100.00  (or  fraction  thereof)  for  additional 

sums  up  to  $3,000.00.    This  will  make  the  charge  for  $3,000.00, 

eight  dollars  and  ten  cents  plus  cost  of  telegram. 
For  amounts  over  $3,000.00,  charge  20  cents  per  $100.00  (or 

fraction  thereof)  in  addition  to  the  charge  for  $3,000.00. 

To  foreign  countries  the  cost  varies  according  to  the 
service  performed. 

7.  Lettbbs  of  Cbedit 

Some  of  the  express  companies  issue  letters  of  credit, 
payable  at  their  agencies  and  banking  correspondents 
throughout  the  world.  The  rate  charged  for  a  letter  of 
credit  depends  upon  the  market  rate  of  exchange  for 
sterling,  francs,  or  marks  on  the  day  the  letter  is  issued* 

The  travelers  check  is  a  much  more  convenient  form 
to  handle  and  requires  less  detail  on  the  part  of  the 
holder.  When  very  large  sums  are  being  handled,  how- 
ever, the  letter  of  credit  is  convenient  to  carry  and  obvi- 
ates  the  necessity  of  signing  many  checks. 

8.  Indemnity  Bond 

Whenever  a  money  order,  travelers  check,  or  C.  O.  D. 
check  is  lost,  the  owner  is  required  to  execute  an  indem- 
nity bond  of  the  following  form  before  the  company 
will  indemnify  him.   This  form  is  self-explanatory. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


FOREIGN  DEPABTMENT 


1.  Introduction 


It  is  frequently  perplexing  and  very  difficult  for  ex- 
porters or  importers  to  obtain  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  various  requirements  that  must  be  complied 
with  to  obviate  fines  or  excessive  charges  on  shipments 
to  and  from  foreign  countries;  and  this  difficulty  is  em- 
phasized when  the  individual  is  located  inland  and  is 
purchasing  or  selling  at  an  interior  point  in  the  foreign 
countrw 

2.  Steamship  Eates 

The  rates  of  steamship  companies  are  made  on  an 
entirely  different  basis  from  that  adopted  by  the  rail- 
roads. Sometimes  tliey  quote  on  measurement  and  at 
other  times  on  \Yeight»  and  not  infrequently  on  packages, 
when  of  standard  dimensions,  such  as  barrels  or  casks. 
The  usual  method,  however,  is  to  quote  a  rate  per  ton 
**ship*s  option/*  which  means  measurement  or  weight, 
whichever  produces  the  greater  revenue  to  the  ship. 

Measurements  are  taken  outside  all  cleats  or  bands, 
40  cubic  feet,  or  2,240  pounds,  being  considered  a  ton.  If 
a  shipment  measures  40  feet  and  weighs  3,000  pounds, 
the  charge  is  made  on  weight.  If  it  measures  40  feet  and 
weighs  2,000  pounds,  it  is  made  on  measurement    The 
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minimum  steamship  charge  for  a  bill  of  lading  is  from 
$5  up;  that  is  to  say,  a  steamer  demands  a  minimum 
charge  on  shipments  (no  matter  how  small),  usually  $5 
and  frequently  more;  in  some  instances  the  minimum 
is  $10. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  tariff  which  follows,  there  are 
certain  papers  necessary  to  be  furnished  in  addition  to 
the  usual  shipping  instructions.  These  papers  are  re- 
quired by  the  government  for  revenue  and  statistical  pur- 
poses  or  by  the  steamer  in  order  that  clearance  regula- 
tions may  be  complied  with.  Consular  invoices  show- 
ing information  as  to  the  character,  quantity,  and  value 
of  goods  are  required  also. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  an  interior  shipper  prop- 
erly  to  enter  imported  merchandise  or  to  clear  his  ex- 
ports without  the  assistance  of  an  agent  at  the  port,  and 
if  the  shipment  is  destined  to  or  coming  from  an  interior 
point  in  the  foreign  country,  the  services  of  some  for- 
warder or  agent  is  also  necessary  at  the  foreign  port. 

Steamship  rates  do  not  cover  marine  risk,  and,  there- 
fore, all  shipments  to  and  from  abroad  should  be  insured 
against  such  risk.  The  character  of  insurance  to  be  ef- 
fected depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  class  of  goods. 
Ordinary  policies  do  not  include  loss  from  breakage  or 
pilfering;  it  is  possible,  however,  to  cover  every  risk. 
Under  the  ordinary  steamship  bill  of  lading  very  little 
responsibility  is  assumed  by  the  ship,  and  unless  the 
shipper  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the 
foreign  business,  a  broker  or  forwarding  agent  *s  services 
are  indispensable. 
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3.   Spkciai.  Seevice 

(a)     Quoting  Through  Rates 

The  express  companies,  through  their  foreign  dep^ 
ments,  in  which  they  employ  a  staff  of  experts  in  stea        ^  Tft- 
ship  and  foreign  inland  transportation  charges,  are  pf'^^^O^ 

■ed  to  handle  and  to  quote  rates  on  import  and  expo--    ^^  :^w 
business  of  any  description,  not  only  to  or  from  tl^^"'^  ^^s,' 
ports  in  this  country  hut  also  to  or  from  interior  points*" 
irrespective  of  the  character  of  inland  transportation 
used  in  the  United  States.     This  branch  of  the  express  ^ 
business  attends  to  the  forwarding  of  this  class  of  busi- — *       j^y 
ness  by  freight  as  well  as  by  express,  and  in  this  capacity^^-^       ^^^ 
the  express  company  acts  as  a  forwarder  or  as  the  agent:^  *^ 
of  its  patron. 

It  is  frequently  a  great  advantage  to  the  importer  or  '^^'  _^^ 
exporter  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  through  rate  and  to  have 
shipments  sent  with  charges  collect  and  the  express  com- 
panies offer  these  inducements.  Tlie  steamship  compa- 
nies, as  a  rule,  will  not  quote  rates  beyond  the  ports  be- 
tween which  they  operate,  nor  do  they  attend  to  the 
clearing  or  forwarding,  and  in  many  cases  they  demand 
prepayment  of  their  charges.  All  of  these  difficulties  may 
be  overcome  by  arrangement  with  the  express  carriers. 

(h)    Acting  as  Customs  Broker  or  Forwarding  Agent 

In  selecting  a  customs  broker  or  forwarding  agent,  the 
chief  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  are  responsi- 
bility and  the  ability  properly  to  safeguard  the  shipper's 
interests.  The  financial  responsibility  of  the  express 
companies  has  never  been  questioned,  and  the  volume  of 
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Imsiness  handled  by  these  carriers  is  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee of  their  ability  to  safeguard  their  patrons. 

The  charge  made  by  the  express  companies  for  this 
service  varies  with  the  character  of  the  service  rendered. 
^or  ordinary  transactions  the  usual  brokerage  charge 
is  made ;  where  the  service  rendered  includes  the  advance- 
ment of  freight,  money,  or  other  expenditure,  or  some 
particular  individual  service  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  the  charges  vary  with  the  service  performed. 
TThe  character  of  services  rendered  by  the  foreign  depart- 
xnent  is  so  varied  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
iJiem  in  a  work  of  this  character.  Through  their  agencies 
throughout  the  world  the  express  companies  are  able  to 
^MTTj  out  almost  any  commission  that  may  be  entrusted 
to  them,  from  the  ordinary  mercantile  transaction  to 
taking  entire  charge  of  the  remains  of  a  citizen  who  has 
^ed  abroad,  and  returning  them  to  his  home.  The  per- 
sonal service  is  particularly  emphasized  in  this  depart- 
unent  of  the  express  business. 

(c)    Giving  Information  in  Ordering  Goods  from  Abroad 

Before  ordering  goods  from  abroad,  full  and  definite 
information  should  be  secured  regarding  rates,  route^ 
iime,  customs  regulations,  etc.  The  foreign  shipper 
should  be  instructed  to  take  shipping  instructions  from, 
or  send  the  goods  with  proper  invoices  and  shipping  in- 
structions  to,  the  foreign  express  representative  of  tU 
company  selected.  If  this  is  done,  the  goods  and  invoices 
will  reach  the  American  port  together,  making  possible 
immediate  entry  with  the  customs.  When  invoices  do 
not  accompany  the  goods,  delay  frequently  occurs,  and 
if  the  invoices  do  not  arrive  in  time  to  make  it  possible  to 
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enter  the  goods  at  the  custom  house  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  ship  arrives,  they  go  to  ** General  Order," 
involving  considerable  extra  expense.  Consular  invoices 
must  be  furnished  by  the  foreign  shipper  on  all  imports 
valued  in  excess  of  $100.    When  goods  are  to  move  "In 

Bond '  *  the  package  must  be  marked  *  *  In  Bond  to .  *  * 

Invoices  and  bills  of  lading  must  also  show  such  instmc- 
tions;  otherwise  it  is  not  possible  to  forward  goods  "In 
Bond.*' 

(d)    Making  Less  Charges  on  Small  Shipment  than 

Steamship  Companies 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  express  companies 
by  combining  a  number  of  small  shipments  are  able  to 
make  charges  for  small  shipments  that  are  materially  less 
than  may  be  obtained  from  the  steamship  companies  di- 
rect. 

4.  Foreign  Tariff 

All  of  the  companies  publish  a  tariff  showing  the 
charges  and  rules  to  be  complied  with.  A  study  of  this 
tariff,  particularly  the  rules,  is  necessary  in  order  that 
shipments  may  roach  destination  without  being  penalized. 
It  must  be  remembered  also  that  inland  charges  to  the 
American  port  must  be  added  to  these  charges  to  obtain 
the  through  rate  and  that  insurance  should  always  be 
effected  when  the  shipper  desires  full  protection  against 
loss. 

It  may  assist  in  understanding  this  tariff  to  see  how  it 
would  be  applied  to  a  particular  shipment.  Suppose  that 
you  were  making  a  shipment  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool.   By  referring  to  page  one  of  the  tariff  (pages  334 
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and  335),  yon  will  find  Liverpool  as  the  first  item  appear- 
under  the  heading  ** Europe/*  The  shipment  in  question 
weighs  120  lbs.,  is  valued  at  $100.00,  and  is  to  be  insured 
for  that  amount.  You  will  notice  in  the  explanation  given 
directly  above  the  rates  that  it  is  stated  that  when  the 
value  of  any  merchandise  shipment  exceeds  $50.00,  an 
additional  charge  must  be  made  on  value.  You  'will  also 
notice  that  the  highest  rate  given  is  $2.50,  which  is  for  100 
lbs.  In  the  next  column  to  the  100-lb.  rate,  you  will  find 
30c,  which  is  the  charge  for  each  additional  20  lbs.  above 
the  100  lbs.  As  the  shipment  is  valued  at  $100.00,  an  addi- 
tional charge  will  have  to  be  paid  for  the  $50.00  valuation 
above  the  valuation  upon  which  the  rate  is  based.  As  this 
rate  is  40c  per  $100  or  fraction  thereof,  there  would  be  a 
charge  of  40c  for  the  additional  valuation,  and  as  there 
is  a  charge  of  30c  for  each  $100.00  or  fraction  thereof  for 
marine  insurance,  30c  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  other 
charges  for  marine  insurance.  The  table  given  below  will 
show  in  brief  the  various  charges  on  this  shipment. 

First  100  lbs $2.50 

Additional  20  lbs 30 

Valuation  in  excess  of  $50 40 

Marine  Insurance  30 


$3.50 


With  the  general  knowledge  obtained  from  the  fore- 
going, a  careful  study  of  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
tariff  will  fully  explain  all  of  the  principal  points 
involved. 
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5.  Canadian  Forms 

The  volume  of  business  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  constantly  increasing,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
important  that  the  reader  should  familiarize  himself  with 
the  forms  of  manifests  necessary  when  shipping  to  that 
country.  It  will  bo  noted  that  the  forms  are  different, 
depending  on  whether  the  goods  exported  are  sold  before 
sliii)mont  or  are  sent  on  consignment.  When  sold  prior 
to  shipment,  the  form  is  on  white  paper,  and  when  sent 
on  consignment,  blue  paper  is  used. 

Tliore  are  also  shown  the  following  forms: 

Oath  of  entry  of  Domestic  Merchandise  returned. 

Shipper's  invoice  for  goods  exported  (except  Canada). 

Manifest  of  articles  exported  by  railway. 


OvatOMM  Cat.  Ho.  Hia. 

CATH  ON  CNTRY  OP  OOMEtTIC  MIltCNANDIM  RmiRNED. 


Port  of  New  York, 


29 


I, ■  ..  ■—    ■   .  I ,  do  tdleinnlj,  dneertly,  and  icnly  Kwtmr  (or 

thftt  the  toveral  4rticloi  of  Morcbandim  mentioned  in  the  entry  hereto  annewed  are,  to  th*  beik  ol  mf 

Imowledge  And  belief,  truly  And  bona  fido  of  the* of  th«  United  Stals; 

that  they  were  truly  exported  and  imported  aa  therein  expreeted;  that  they  are  returned  without  haviaf 
boon  advancod  in  ralue  or  improred  in  comlition  by  any  proeeie  of  manufacture  or  othar  mnani.  nod  tbrt 
no  drawback,  bounty,  or  allowance  has  boon  paid  or  admitted  thereon,  or  on  any  part  thereof. 


Mvtoxn  to  thie ■  ^..day  of ,  19 


...,  ColUctor. 


»IiMirt  "fiowth."  "prodoBttoa."  or  "auoteefearik"  Mcordli^  to  th» 
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te  4apUcatc  ihould 


y  the  goods  iaio  CiMd^  u6  •  comr  m*i  4irKt  hr  mah 
to  (he  coQiifoee. 


Invoict  of  goods  for  exporf  to  Canada,  sold  by  exporter  prior 

to  shipment. 


jm. 


jaU. 


-U. 


mU^ipptd 

1  pw  Walk  r«i»  ft  0»  Biynn. 

"ZZ 

ODAMIIIIB  AMD  ones 

imoNoroooot 

MliMbr 

JaMwrnrftite 

Mb*. 

t^mmm 

CERTIFICATE  FORM  M. 


(1)  nu  I  mm  itM  («)_. 


^■ponar  61  iha  fbodi  in  ih«  abo* •  larsau 


«4«cribad| 
(3)  TiMl  tka  aatd  invjica  ia  in  all  rt«[«cu  correct  and  mt; 

(9  Tlut  tha  aaid  Intoica  coraaint  a  inia  aiMl  (ull  aiatemaM  ahoviAf  the  ptka  aciuSf  {Mid  or  »  ta  "^A^  tkf  aaid 
,  te  acinal  qvantity  iharaul.  and  all  c  hargn  tbrrcMt; 

(0  Tte  ibc  aaid  in«o<a  alan  cihibtia  ihr  (air  marfcti  v*!ua  of  ihc  ia«l  fncdt  at  ttie  Umt  and  piaea  ol  dMtrdhvci  aipon^ 
iIbh  IO  Canada  and  aa  when  told  m  lh«  aamc  lunc  anJ  plicc  in  like  t^tnxr.y  aiit  cond.tMi  I-:r  hMna  QOMMinpilarw  in  tba 
priadpai  maiiita  of  Utc  naoiry  •firnce  nr«/nrd  dirn-tty  to  Canada,  »itVAit  ary  «J  •^.'mm  or  dcdoriinn  (or  cath,  or  on  acoutun 
el  any  drawback  or  boumr,  or  en  account  ol  my  ix^ali^  actually  pjyaUr  ihem^i  i:r  pa>aMc  thvr«<>n  vben  Kid  lor  hooiaruv 
acsipiian  bm  oM  payable  when  tsportrd.  '-r  en  account  cl  the  aiponatton  thcrenf  <*  (or  any  ipetijl  ctinltdrraiion  whaia*cn 

(5)  T)ut  hd  ddlrrcm  in*t>ka  o4  (he  gocidf  ntrniiuned  m  aa  d  invoice  hai  been  or  vul  ba  lumithrd  to  any  oim:  and 

f&)  Tbai  no  airanganww  or  iindtr«and>nf  aflcciinf  the  purcliaae  pdct  c(  the  uid  vrodt  hai  htet  or  vill  ba  mada  ot 
•Mcrad  imo  baiwun  the  aaid  ctpcnrr  ahd  (nifchascr  or  by  any  caia  on  belull  o(  either «.!  i*  rm,  ciihif  by  way  aJ  diacona^ 
mlbKn,  aalary,  eoaapcnaaiiun,  or  m  any  iiLtAncr  «iutar«vrr  uher  that  ia  ahown  tn  the  va'  1  i.-iv-,.^e 

"WbertM.  Geinan  tooda  arc  lubject  b<  iunaa  in  Caruida,  I  cartily  thji  cv.r.e  o(  i1  c  ar!-c!c«  inchtdcd  in  ihit  invoice  ara 
Ac  pradacc  or  manMlactur*  <.(  Cemuny,  and  that  the  chlel  value  o(  nr-nc  o<  ta-d  anidu  waa  produced  n  Germany  tav 
and  aaccpl  all  ankica  oppaa«e  which  the  word  'Canaany '  ■  wntun  on  thu  invoica  " 

DaMd  1  -       rt^  A%j  ol  ■  ■  „,  Wl  _ 
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CHAPTER  XVII 
obdeb  and  oommi88iok  depabtmeht 

1.  Intboduction 

The  Order  and  Commission  Department  of  the  express 
companies  offers  to  the  public  a  valuable  service  in  the 
transaction  of  mercantile  business  of  a  non-transportation 
character.  This  service  is  frequently  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  transportation  department,  as  through  its  opera- 
tion the  companies  encourage  the  movement  of  commodi- 
ties by  express. 

2.  Classification  of  Service 

The  service  may  properly  be  classified  under  three 
heads :  (1)  The  development  of  markets  for  food  products 
to  move  by  express ;  (2)  the  placing  of  purchasing  orders ; 
and  (3)  the  execution  of  commissions. 

(a)    Development  of  Markets 

With  reference  to  the  first,  some  of  the  companies 
maintain  a  field  force  particularly  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  shipments  of  produce  or  other  perishables. 
These  industrial  agents  are  required  to  keep  close  watch 
on  the  production  and  distribution  of  farm  and  orchard 
products  from  their  territory;  they  will  assist  the  pro- 
ducer in  finding  a  market  for  his  goods,  or  will  assist  a 
customer  or  dealer  in  finding  a  producer  from  whom  he 
can  purchase.    No  charge  is  made  for  this  service,  but 
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the  express  company  receives  the  haul  on  the  traffic  and 
is  thereby  recompensed  indirectly  for  the  service  per- 
formed. 

As  shown  on  page  30,  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
Commission  has  set  its  seal  of  approval  on  this  practice, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  through  this  agency  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  has  been  greatly  developed. 

The  Rocky  Ford  melons  were  brought  east  by  an  ex- 
press company  as  ah  experiment,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  California  asparagus.  The  movement  at  first 
was  on  a  small  scale,  but  as  soon  as  the  eastern  con- 
sumer became  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  these  com- 
modities, the  demand  was  such  that  the  producers  were 
encouraged  to  increase  their  acreage  until  the  volume 
of  the  movement  became  so  great  that  the  railways  estab- 
lished a  fast  freight  refrigerated  service  to  take  care  of 
the  traffic  The  movement  by  express  is  now  generally 
confined  to  the  early  shipments,  which  bring  the  highest 
market  prices. 

These  are  merely  two  illustrations  of  many  that  could 
be  cited  where  the  Commission  Department  of  these  car- 
riers has  started  in  a  small  way  a  movement  of  traffic 
that  has  increased  from  year  to  year  until  it  has  assumed 
vast  proportions,  resulting  in  increased  production  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  benefit  to  the  consumer  on  the  other. 
Reference  to  the  California  Commodity  Tariff  (page 
227 )  will  show  at  a  glance  the  reduction  in  rate  necessary 
to  encourage  the  movement.  The  California  tariff  is  only 
one  of  a  large  number  published  by  the  express  compan- 
ies to  meet  these  conditions.  It  would  be  obviously  im- 
possible to  move  perishables  at  the  first-class  rate,  as  the 
cost  at  destination  would  be  prohibitive  to  the  average 
person. 
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(b)    Purchasing  Orders 

Almosjk  unlimited  facilities  are  offered  the  public  by 
the  express  companies  through  their  Order  and  Conunis- 
sion  Department.,  The  express  agent  will  accept  instmo- 
tions  to  purchase  supplies  or  any  particular  commodity 
for  transmission  by  express.  No  charge  is  made  for 
placing  the  order,  but  no  order  will  be  handled  that  is  not 
to  be  shipped  by  express.  The  express  patron  may  de- 
sire a  certain  piece  of  goods  matched  or  repairs  for  a 
piece  of  machinery,  both  of  which  will  be  handled  by  this 
department.  This  is  truly  the  errand-man  service,  made 
so  popular  by  the  founder  of  the  express  business. 

(c)    Commissions 

The  term  ** commission"  as  understood  by  express 
companies  refers  particularly  to  recording  deeds,  paying 
taxes,  redeeming  pawned  pledges,  reclaiming  baggage,  or 
the  performance  of  any  service  that  can  properly  be  at- 
tended to  by  an  agent  for  another. 

Where  the  charge  is  not  regulated  by  the  money  classi- 
fication, it  is  determined  by  the  time  required  or  by  the 
responsibility  and  attention  necessary. 

The  character  of  transactions  handled  by  this  depart- 
ment is  so  varied  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  publish  a 
tariff  covering  the  charges. 

No  commission  will  be  accepted  if  it  is  illegal  in  charac- 
ter or  if  it  involves  unusual  risk  for  the  company. 

A  deposit,  or  guarantee,  sufficient  to  cover  all  probable 
expenses,  is  required  in  all  cases.  The  money  classifica- 
tion provides  charges  for  certain  commissions ;  for  serv- 
ices not  mentioned  in  the  classification,  the  charge  is  reg- 
ulated as  above  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  XVin 
the  bleotbjo  uaxlroad  in  the  express  business 

!•  Intboduction 

With  the  introduction  of  the  interurban  electric  train 
into  the  transportation  field,  a  local  method  of  handling 
express  matter  has  been  installed,  and  some  of  the  more 
highly  developed  traction  lines  have  entered  into  con- 
tracts with  the  leading  express  companies  for  operating 
the  express  service  over  their  lines.  Where  this  has  not 
been  done,  the  electric  express  service  is  lacking  in  many 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  express  service  and  is 
little  more  than  a  less-than-carload  freight  service  on  a 
frequent  and  fast  time  schedule. 

In  the  Central  Western  States  and  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Coast  and  Pacific  Coast  territories,  the  carriage  of 
freight  and  express  by  electrically  operated  railroads  has 
become  an  established  institution  in  the  traflSc  conditions 
of  those  sections.  While  but  1.7  per  cent  of  the  gross 
earnings  of  these  electric  railways,  in  1907,  was  derived 
from  their  freight  and  express  traffic,  the  advantage  of 
frequent,  fast,  and  comparatively  less  expensive  service, 
has  had  an  important  effect  upon  the  interchange  of  goods 
in  rural  districts. 

2.  Interurban  Traffic 

Originally  the  interurbans  were  constructed  in  terri- 
tory not  served  by  railroads,  and  therefore  there  was 
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little  competition;  and  the  traffic  they  developed  was 
newly  created  traffic  But  in  recent  years  these  electric 
lines  have  paralleled  the  steam  roads,  and  are  now  im- 
portant competitors  of  the  steam  roads  for  short-haul 
traffic.  The  most  attractive  feature  of  their  service  in 
competition  for  traffic  moving  over  the  steam  lines  is 
the  frequency  of  their  service.  The  traffic  handled  in 
their  express  cars  at  the  present  time  may  be  grouped 
into  three  classes: 

(1)  The  rural  lines  bring  the  products  of  the  farm, 
such  as  milk,  butter,  eggs,  fruit,  poultry,  etc.,  to  market, 
and  they  take  the  merchandise  and  manufactures  of  the 
cities  to  the  country  consumers. 

(2)  The  electric  lines  are  fast  developing  a  carload 
service,  in  many  instances  handling  such  traffic  as  feed- 
ers to  some  steam  road,  but  generally  handling  the ' '  dead 
freight"  commodities  independently. 

(3)  Lastly,  in  direct  competition,  on  many  of  the  lines, 
with  the  express  companies,  they  handle  packages  and 
lighter  parcels  into  and  out  of  the  large  cities.  This 
traffic  will  be  handled  either  as  freight  or  express,  the 
express  sendee  being  given  preference  over  regular 
freight  in  express  cars  maintaining  passenger  car  time 
schedule.  Some  of  these  lines  handle  this  class  of  traffio 
through  the  regular  express  companies,  with  whom  they 
have  made  contracts;  but  in  many  cases,  the  electric  lines 
have  organized  subsidiary  express  companies  and  give  to 
their  customers  a  full  express  service,  handling  C.  0.  D. 
shipments  and  maintaining  a  collection  and  delivery 
service. 
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3.  EzPBBSs  Bates  Chabged  by  Electbio  JjHteb 

In  most  cases  the  express  rates  charged  by  the  electric 
lines  are  lower  than  the  rates  of  the  regular  express  com- 
panies. 

4.  Pickup  and  Delivbby  Servicb 

In  many  of  the  eastern  states  the  trolley  express  does 
not  give  a  pickup  and  delivery  service ;  such  lines  main- 
tain one  or  more  delivery  stations  in  sections  of  the 
cities  served,  and  frequently  make  delivery  at  the  curb 
at  the  consignee's  place  of  business,  where  this  will  not 
interfere  with  the  passenger  service  and  is  not  contrary 
to  municipal  regulation.  Such  service  as  this  is  in  reality 
a  trolley  freight  service  operated  on  passenger  schedule. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

* 

PARCEL  POST  AMD  THE  EXPRESS  BUSUIBB8 

1.  The  Futube  of  the  Express  Companies  Undeb  the 
New  Rates  and  with  Pabcel  Post  Competitiok 

A  work  of  this  character  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  reference  to  the  parcel  post  and  its  effect  on  the 
express  business. 

Prior  to  January  1,  1913,  the  limit  of  weight  of  one 
package  of  merchandise  that  could  be  sent  through  the 
mail  was  four  pounds,  and  the  rate  was  one  cent  per 
ounce.  Third-class  matter  could  be  mailed  for  one-half 
of  one  cent  per  ounce,  the  same  weight  limit  applying 
except  on  single  books.  With  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1913  the  parcel  post  rates,  fixed  by  Congress,  became 
effective,  and  the  weight  limit  of  all  fourth-class  matter 
was  increased  to  11  pounds. 

The  parcel  post  rates  were  established  on  a  strictly 
zone  basis.  The  country  is  divided  into  blocks,  or  units 
as  they  are  termed  by  the  post  office,  like  the  express 
blocks,  except  that  each  unit  is  only  one-fourth  of  the  area 
of  the  express  block.  There  are  several  thousand  units 
altogether ;  the  rates  from  each  vary.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  rate  from  any  one  of  these  units,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  post-office  map  for  that  particular  unit. 
These  maps  show  the  territory  included  in  each  of  the 
eight  zones  surrounding  the  block  of  origin  by  circiun- 
scribed  circles  having  a  radius  of  50, 150,  300,  600, 1,000, 
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ly400y  and  1,800  miles;  all  of  the  territory  beyond  the 
lySOO-mile  circle  is  in  the  eighth  zone. 

On  Angast  15,  1913,  the  Postmaster-General  reduced 
the  rates  for  the  local,  first,  and  second  zones  and  in- 
creased the  weight  limit  to  20  pounds  within  this  area. 
On  January  1,  1914,  the  weight  limit  in  local  territory 
and  in  Zones  I  and  11  was  increased  to  50  pounds,  and 
in  all  other  zones  to  20  pounds  with  reduced  rates  to 
Zones  m,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

The  effect  of  the  parcel  post  has  been  to  reduce  mate- 
rially the  postal  charges  for  small  packages,  particularly 
for  short  distances,  with  the  result  that  many  small  pack- 
ages heretofore  sent  by  express  are  now  being  handled 
by  the  post  office,  and  should  the  government  make  the 
mailing  of  packages  more  convenient  to  the  sender,  the 
number  of  shipments  sent  through  the  post  office 
probably  would  be  increased. 

The  sender  is  now  required  to  deliver  his  packages  at 
a  post  office,  or  a  branch  office  equipped  to  handle  this 
class  of  mail  matter.  This  is  often  inconvenient,  and 
where  the  distance  is  great,  the  saving  that  would  be 
effected  by  using  the  mail  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
expense  of  getting  the  package  to  the  post  office. 

2.  Pabobl  Post  Insurance 

Parcel  post  rates  are  not  insured,  and  to  make  a  fair 
comparison  with  express  rates  it  is  necessary  to  add  to 
the  scale  of  parcel  post  rates  the  insurance  charge,  which 
is  3  cents  for  a  valuation  of  not  over  $5 ;  5  cents  for  a 
$25  valuation ;  10  cents  for  a  $50  valuation ;  and  25  cents 
for  a  $100  valuation.  When  these  charges  are  added, 
the  express  charges  appear  in  a  more  favorable  light. 

Another  drawback  to  the  use  of  the  parcel  post  is  the 
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character  of  the  insarance  offered  by  the  government; 
the  article  must  be  damaged  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
it  wholly  useless,  or  it  must  be  lost,  in  order  to  obtain 
redress.  The  express  company  under  its  contract  aa- 
sumes  full  risk  and  wiU  pay  for  any  character  of  damage. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  shippers  do  not  insure  with 
the  government  where  their  volume  of  business  by  post 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  insurance  with  regular  insurance 
companies  who  take  this  character  of  risk,  and  the  occsr 
sional  shipper,  as  a  rule,  assumes  the  risk. 

Insurance  companies  are  issuing  scrip  insurance  at 
practically  the  same  rate  charged  by  the  government,  by 
which  the  sender  is  saved  the  inconvenience  of  delay  at 
the  post  office  while  waiting  for  his  receipt,  and  secures 
better  protection,  etc.  The  insurance  companies  also 
issue  blanket  policies  by  which  the  sender  is  able  to  effect 
a  material  saving  over  the  government  rates.  The  com- 
panies writing  this  form  of  insurance  report  that  it  has 
not  been  very  profitable,  and  where  a  shipper  has  numer- 
ous claims  for  loss  or  damage  the  policy  is  generally  can- 
celed. The  blanket  policy  for  parcel  post  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  for  express  shipments,  referred  to  under 
the  chapter  on  ** Express  Classification  of  Merchandise." 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  and  inconveniences, 
the  parcel  post  has  met  with  great  favor,  and  as  the  post 
office  machinery  is  further  improved  it  is  quite  likely  that 
its  parcel  post  business  will  increase  in  volume. 

3.  Comparisons  op  Parcel  Post  and  Express  Hates 

Any  comparison  of  parcel  post  and  express  rates  is  not 
typical  of  the  general  relation  between  these  two  systems 
of  transportation.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  through- 
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out  the  United  States  the  express  rates  vary  in  the  five 
express  zones,  while  the  parcel  post  rates  are  uniform 
for  equal  distances  as  measured  by  an  air  line. 

Generally  speaking,  the  uninsured  parcel  post  rates 
are  lower  between  a  given  point  and  the  surrounding 
territory  in  the  first  and  second  zone  than  the  express 
rates;  beyond  the  second  zone  the  comparison  is  not  so 
unfavorable  and  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  zones  the 
express  rates  are  usually  lower  than  the  parcel  post  rates 
when  the  packages  weigh  from  5  pounds  upward. 

The  tables  which  follow  will  give  an  idea  of  the  relation 
between  the  postal  and  the  express  rates  from  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Chicago  to  selected  points  in  Alabama, 
taken  from  the  author 's  Parcel  Post  and  Express  Guide.^ 

Besides  that  of  insurance,  there  is,  however,  another 
important  factor  to  be  considered  in  comparing  the  two 
services,  i.  e.,  the  inconvenience  of  sending  packages  of 
heavy  weight  to  the  post  office.  In  general,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  shippers  who  desire  to  forward  packages 
which  are  too  heavy  to  be  carried  conveniently  will,  for 
the  small  difference  in  cost,  deliver  such  packages  to 
the  post  office  when  they  may  avoid  such  inconvenience 
by  having  the  express  company  send  its  wagon  for  the 
shipment. 

The  following  condition  will  be  found  to  exist  at 
points  where  pickup  and  delivery  service  is  given:  The 
shipper  will  use  the  express  company  in  preference  to 
parcel  post  where  the  cost  or  inconvenience  of  delivery 
to  the  post  oflSce  is  a  factor  to  be  considered;  the  post 
oflSce  will  secure  the  small  packages  and  the  express 
companies  the  heavy  ones.    At  stations  where  no  wagon 

*  Merchants'  Parcel  Post  and  Empress  Ouide  for  Boston,  New  York,  and 
VMoago,  W.  H.  Chandler. 
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service  is  performed,  the  shipper  will  nse  the  cheaper 
service,  as  he  must  deliver  to  the  forwarder  in  either 
^ase.  The  effect  of  parcel  post  rates  for  Zones  I  and  11, 
therefore,  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  business  handled 
by  the  express  carriers  at  all  points  where  the  express 
companies  do  not  pick  up  and  deliver,  and  at  other  points 
where  the  inconvenience  of  mailing  is  not  a  factor. 

Beyond  Zone  11  the  uninsured  parcel  post  rates  are 
higher  on  many  packages  than  the  express  rates ;  there- 
fore, the  parcel  post  will  not  attract  any  business  from 
the  express  carriers  where  the  shippers  are  informed. 

If  the  cost  of  insurance  is  added  to  the  parcel  post 
rates,  they  become  less  attractive  than  express  rates  on 
packages  of  much  lighter  weight;  for  instance,  a  three- 
pound  package  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Cottondale,  Ala., 
insured  for  $50,  would  cost  35  cents  by  post  as  against  35 
cents  by  express,  and  the  express  insurance  is  much  more 
desirable  from  the  shipper's  viewpoint. 

If  the  weight  limit  of  parcels  that  will  be  accepted 
xmder  the  parcel  post  rates  is  increased,  and  the  rates 
still  further  reduced,  the  present  relations  between  the 
express  companies  and  the  post  oflSce  may  be  changed. 
Any  increase  in  the  postal  weight  limit  alone  cannot  be 
expected  to  attract  any  volume  of  business  from  the  ex- 
press companies  for  the  reason  that  the  express  rates, 
generally  speaking,  are  now  materially  lower  than  the 
government  charge  on  all  packages  but  those  of  the 
lightest  weight  There  are,  however,  many  places 
throughout  the  country  which  are  not  reached  by  express 
but  are  served  by  the  post  oflSce,  and,  as  the  government 
enjoys  a  monopoly  of  such  traffic,  an  increase  in  the 
weight  limit  would  benefit  persons  living  at  such  places 
without  affecting  the  revenue  of  the  express  companies. 
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It  is  the  consensns  of  opinion  that  before  the  Post 
Office  Department  can  hope  to  secure  any  large  volume 
of  traffic  that  is  now  moving  by  express  it  will  have  to 
devise  some  more  safe  and  efficient  method  of  handling 
packages,  that  the  character  of  insurance  will  have  to 
be  improved,  that  the  adjustment  of  claims  will  have  to 
be  accelerated,  and  that  shipments  will  have  to  be  col- 
lected at  the  mailing  point. 

4.  Effect  of  Parcel  Post  on  Express  Revenub 

The  express  companies  urged  at  the  time  the  new 
scale  of  rates  was  prescribed  that  the  parcel  post 
was  a  new  element  in  the  situation  which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  deprive  them  of  considerable 
revenue  in  addition  to  that  which  they  claim  would  result 
from  the  reductions  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  charges  for  shipments  weighing  less 
than  100  pounds.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  rates, 
however,  shows  that  the  express  charge  is  lower  for  all 
but  the  shortest  distances  and  on  all  packages  but  those 
of  the  lightest  weight  for  long  distances,  and  that  if 
the  insurance  charge  is  added  to  the  parcel  post  rate, 
the  weight  which  can  economically  be  forwarded  by  post 
is  materially  reduced. 

Unless  the  postal  rates  are  still  further  reduced  and 
some  safer  method  is  devised  for  handling  shipments  of 
a  fragile  nature,  the  express  companies  will  continue  to 
enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  large  merchants  whose  re- 
quirements are  not  met  by  the  present  inadequate 
insurance  and  rough  handling  by  the  government. 

5.  Future  of  the  Express  Business 

In  making  comparisons  between  express  and  parcel 
post  service  and  rates,  there  must  be  kept  in  mind  the 
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differenoes  in  the  character  of  service  given  by  each 
carrier. 

The  express  company  handles  small  packages  and 
fragile  articles  in  safety  trunks,  while  such  shipments 
are  handled  by  the  post  office  in  sacks. 

The  express  companies  give  a  receipt  for  each  ship- 
ment which  enables  the  shipper  to  prove  that  he  has 
actually  made  shipment  while  the  post  office  gives  no  re- 
ceipt unless  insured,  except  on  the  payment  of  an  extra  fee. 

The  express  companies  assume  liability  for  all  loss  or 
damage  while  the  government  insures  only  against  total 
loss  or  destruction. 

The  express  companies  agree  to  carry  money,  valua- 
bles, and  bullion,  assuming  full  risk  in  transit;  the  post 
office  does  not. 

Express  companies  have  facilities  for  handling  per- 
sonal conunissions,  such  as  payment  of  taxes,  collection 
of  notes,  purchase  and  sale  of  goods ;  the  post  office  does 
not  undertake  such  commissions. 

Express  companies  make  a  specialty  of  transporting 
perishables  and  commodities  that  require  refrigeration 
or  icing  in  transit;  the  government  does  not  have  the 
facilities  to  handle  such  traffic. 

Express  companies  will  accept  a  shipment  of  any 
weight,  and  special  rates  are  made  for  carload  ship- 
ments; the  government  limits  the  weight  of  a  package 
and  makes  a  separate  charge  for  each. 

Express  companies  will  accept  shipments  with  charges 
collect  from  the  consignee;  the  post  office  requires  pre- 
payment of  transportation  charges. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  express  com- 
panies are  offering  to  the  shipping  public  certain  facili- 
ties that  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  building  up 
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the  business  of  this  conntry — facilities  that  are  not  only 
absolutely  necessary  to  certain  lines  of  trade  snch  as 
deal  in  perishables,  live  animals,  or  highly  valuable  mer- 
chandise, but  also  upon  which  the  merchants  have  come 
to  rely  to  such  an  extent  that  any  curtailment  of  those 
faciUties  would  seriously  embarrass  them. 

The  flexibility  of  the  express  service  is  much  greaXer 
than  that  of  any  government  service.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  new  rate,  the  express  companies  are 
in  a  position  to  act  quickly,  whereas  it  is  very  difficult 
to  secure  the  authority  for  any  deviation  from  rates  or 
rules  established  by  the  post  oflSce,  and  the  delay  which 
must  necessarily  result  while  such  charges  are  going 
through  the  regular  channel  of  the  departments  would 
greatly  inconvenience  the  merchant  who  in  many  in- 
stances would  be  unable  to  wait  until  the  rate  was  estab- 
lished. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  post  office  could  not 
under  present  conditions  serve  the  public  on  certain 
classes  of  traffic  as  well  as  it  is  now  being  served  by  the 
express  companies  and  that  the  business  needs  of  the 
merchants  could  not  be  as  effectively  met  by  the  post 
office,  even  if  the  express  companies  were  abolished  and 
the  government  undertook  to  do  the  express  business, 
because  of  the  inflexibility  of  governmental  regulations, 
if  for  no  other  reason.  Those  who  advocate  government 
ownership  of  these  carriers  have  apparently  failed  to 
acquaint  themselves  fully  with  the  requirements  of  the 
merchant  and  the  details  of  the  express  service  with 
its  ** personal"  attention  to  the  individual  rather  than 
the  general  demands  of  the  shipping  public. 
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(a)  Factors  Which  WUl  Inflnence  Express  Rates  in  the 

Future 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  parcel  post  does  affect  to 
some  extent  the  revenue  of  express  companies.  The  new 
rates  established  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiis- 
sion  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  revenue  on  small 
packages,  and  the  action  of  the  different  states  in  lower- 
ing the  sub-block  rates  is  a  third  factor  in  the  same 
direction. 

A  large  percentage  of  all  express  shipments  are  of 
light  weight.  It  has  been  stated  that  95  per  cent  of  all 
shipments  weigh  less  than  100  pounds  each  and  that  the 
revenue  of  the  express  companies  must  suffer  accord- 
ingly. This,  however,  does  not  take  into  consideration 
that  probably  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  weight  of 
all  shipments  exceed  100  pounds  each  and  tihat  the  short 
distance  rates  (up  to  400  miles)  per  100  pounds  have 
been  generally  advanced  or  remain  unchanged  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decision. 

As  illustrating  the  effect  of  the  application  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  basis  to  local  state  rates, 
the  following  may  be  cited :  A  comparison  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  rates  with  the  old  intrastate 
rates  from  New  York  City  to  points  in  New  York  State 
shows  that  under  the  per-hundred-pound  charge  there 
would  be  846  advances  and  332  reductions,  while  513  rates 
would  remain  unchanged,  but,  comparing  the  charges  for 
shipments  weighing  less  than  100  pounds  under  the  two 
rate  systems  and  considering  each  charge  from  1  to  100 
pounds  a»  a  separate  rate,  it  is  found  that  only  11.4  per 
cent  of  the  charges  would  be  advanced,  88  per  cent  of  the 
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charges  would  result  in  reductions,  and  only  .6  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  charges  would  remain  unchanged.  These 
percentages,  of  course,  apply  to  shipments  weighing  100 
pounds  and  less. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  per-hundred-pound 
rate  would  be  advanced  in  practically  50  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  which  would  offset  to  some  extent  the  reductions 
on  shipments  weighing  less  than  100  pounds. 

Food  products  which  have  heretofore  been  described 
as  ** General  Specials'*  are  now  described  as  ''second 
class. ' '  Under  the  new  classification  they  will  be  assessed 
75  per  cent  of  the  charge  applicable  to  shipments  of  mer- 
chandise of  the  same  weight ;  the  effect  of  this  is  in  many 
cases  to  increase  the  cost  of  moving  such  shipments. 

The  increase  in  the  first-class  and  second-class  per- 
hundred-pound  rates  and  the  decrease  in  expense  of  com- 
piling and  printing  tariffs  will  in  some  measure  tend  to 
increase  the  revenue  of  these  carriers. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  electric  light  was 
first  introduced  on  a  commercial  scale  it  was  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  the  gas  companies  would  gnradu- 
ally  go  out  of  business,  but  the  contrary  happened.  The 
express  companies  will  not  only  continue  in  business,  but 
as  the  resources  of  the  country  become  more  fully  devel- 
oped, the  volume  of  express  traflSc  will  become  greater, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  demand  for  both 
parcel  post  and  express  service,  just  as  was  the  case  with 
the  gas  companies  after  electricity  was  introduced  and 
as  has  frequently  been  the  case  in  other  competitive  lines 
of  commercial  activity. 

6.    Conclusions 

The  express  companies  should  find  their  sphere  of  use- 
fulness increased  rather  than  diminished  in  the  future 
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and  should  find  it  both  possible  and  profitable  to  work 
up  new  business,  to  extend  their  present  service,  and 
probably  to  inaugurate  a  new  character  of  service  that 
will  appeal  to  the  public  and  result  in  materially  in- 
creased profits  to  themselves. 

The  writer  has  repeatedly  suggested  to  the  express 
companies  that  they  might  establish  a  special  delivery 
service,  whereby  packages  would  be  handled  with  greater 
dispatch  than  the  ordinary  package,  very  much  as  special 
delivery  letters  are  handled  by  the  post  office.  This  serv- 
ice would  unquestionably  appeal  to  the  population  in 
large  cities,  for  if  it  were  possible  for  any  one  to  deliver 
a  package  to  an  express  company  and  upon  payment  of 
an  additional  fee  be  certain  that  the  package  in  question 
would  be  delivered  immediately  at  destination,  the  serv- 
ice would  be  largely  patronized  and  would  result  in  a 
material  increase  in  the  revenue  of  express  companies. 


CHAPTER  XX 
canadian  express  bates 

1.    Introduction 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada  has 
prescribed  for  the  express  companies  operating  in  that 
country  the  express  rates  to  be  applied  between  points  in 
Canada.  These  rates  are  on  a  mileage  basis  and  are 
governed  by  the  **  Express  Classification  for  Canada  No. 
2/'  and  supplements  thereto  or  reissues  thereof.  The 
rates  vary  with  the  character  of  the  country,  depending^ 
on  the  density  of  population  and  operating  conditions. 

The  Canadian  Classification  is  similar  in  many  respects 
to  the  classification  heretofore  in  use  in  the  United 
States.  The  table  of  graduated  charges  is  approximately 
the  same  as  the  one  condemned  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  that  the  charges  for  small  packages 
bear  no  constant  relation  to  the  base  rate  per  100  pounds. 
(See  table  on  page  363.) 

The  Canadian  express  receipt  differs  materially  from 
the  form  that  has  heretofore  been  in  use  in  this  country, 
and  more  so  from  the  recently  prescribed  receipt. 

The  rates  per  100  pounds  are  lower  for  short  distances 
in  many  cases  than  those  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  adjacent  territory,  but  for 
light-weight  packages  the  charge  is  frequently  higher  by 
reason  of  the  graduated  scale  used. 
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For  the  lack  of  f;pace  it  is  impracticable  to  reproduce 
the  Canadian  Classification  with  its  mles  and  graduated 
charges.  Readers  who  are  interested  should  apply  to  one 
of  the  express  companies  operating  in  Canada  for  these 
issues  and  should  also  obtain  from  the  Canadian  Bail- 
way  Commission  its  report  relating  to  express  rates  in 
the  Dominion. 
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2.  Illustbatzyb  Tabiffs 

The  rates  of  the  Dominion  Express  Company  applying 
on  classified  merchandise  are  shown  in  the  following 
tables.  The  tariffs  of  other  express  companies  in  Canada 
are  of  the  same  form.  As  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
many  special  or  commodity  rates  and  many  tariffs  cover- 
ing the  charges  for  special  services  of  a  non-transporta- 
tion character. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

These  questionB  are  for  the  student  to  use  in  testing 
his  knowledge  of  the  assignment.  The  answers  ara  not 
to  be  sent  to  the  Universitj. 

1.  What  kinds  of  business  are  handled  by  the  Money  Depart- 
ment of  an  express  company ! 

2.  What  kind  of  receipt  is  used  in  the  handling  of  businefli 
covered  by  the  Money  Classification  ? 

3.  Can  a  money  shipment  be  delivered  to  an  express  driver  T 

4.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  where  must  packages  con- 
taining money,  bonds,  or  other  securities  be  delivered  to  the 
express  companies! 

5.  Under  what  circumstances  may  shipments  of  coin  or 
bullion  be  called  for  by  wagons! 

6.  What  must  be  done  by  the  shippers  before  shipments  will 
be  received  for  transportation  at  the  rates  named  in  the  Money 
Classification ! 

7.  What  requirement  is  there  relative  to  packages  of  money 
or  securities  amounting  to  over  $500  as  to  writing  shipper's 
name  on  the  package! 

8.  What  is  the  rule  as  to  making  rates  under  the  conditions 
of  the  Money  Classification ! 

9.  What  is  meant  when  currency  is  referred  to  in  the  Mon^ 
Classification ! 

10.  If  a  shipment  is  marked  or  waybilled  as  being  prepaid  at 
destination,  from  whom  must  any  additional  charges  be  col- 
lected ! 

11.  On  United  States  and  Canadian  silver  coin,  in  amounts  of 
$1,000  or  over,  how  arc  rates  assessed!  In  amounts  less  than 
$1,000,  how  are  rates  assessed ! 

12.  How  are  charges  assessed  on  nickel  coins!  What  pro- 
vision is  made  for  aggregating  two  or  more  shipments  moving 
at  the  same  time ! 

13.  If  packages  contain  both  currency  and  coin,  how  will 
charges  be  based ! 
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14.  What  provision  is  made  as  to  aggregating  charges  on  two 
or  more  packages  of  coin  f 

15.  How  are  charges  assessed  on  packages  containing  articles 
of  more  than  one  dass  f    What  limitation  is  there  on  this  rule  f 

16.  How  are  charges  assessed  on  Mexican  currency! 

17.  How  are  charges  assessed  on  gold  bullion,  gold  dust,  etc.  f 

18.  How  are  charges  assessed  on  silver  bullion,  silver  sulphides, 
OP  any  form  of  uncoined  silver? 

19.  How  are  charges  assessed  on  shipments  transferred  from 
the  United  States  Mint  to  an  Assistant  Treasurer  or  to  banks 
in  the  same  city? 

20.  How  are  charges  assessed  on  old  silver  consigned  to  the 
United  States  Mint  or  Assay  Office,  which  has  not  been  pur- 
chased by  the  (Jovemment  and  is  to  be  returned  to  the  express 
company  to  be  sold  for  the  shipper! 

21.  How  are  charges  on  securities  based!  What  are  the 
requirements  as  to  marking  packages  containing  them! 

22.  How  are  charges  assessed  on  U.  S.  unregistered  bonds, 
U.  S.  registered  bonds,  deeds,  and  mortgages !  How  are  charges 
assessed  on  bonds,  N.  0.  S.,  payable  to  bearer!  How  are  charges 
assessed  on  certificates  of  stock,  scrip,  warehouse  receipts,  and 
subscription  certificates,  when  payable  to  order!  when  pay- 
able to  bearer !  How  are  charges  assessed  on  incomplete  letters 
of  credit! 

23.  When  bonds  or  securities,  complete  or  incomplete,  are 
classified  at  one-third  of  the  currency  rate,  what  will  be  the 
minimum  rate!  When  they  are  classified  at  one-half  the  cur- 
rency rate,  what  will  be  the  minimum  rate ! 

24.  What  is  the  minimum  charge  on  any  single  shipment  of 
bonds  or  securities! 

25.  When  the  weight  of  a  shipment  of  bonds  or  other  securi- 
ties exceeds  one  pound  to  the  $1,000  value,  what  additional  charge 
is  to  be  made  except  in  cases  covered  by  Scale  T ! 

26.  What  charge  is  to  be  made  for  collecting  and  remitting 
the  proceeds  of  paid  C.  0.  D.'s  of  less  than  $2  when  the  first- 
class  rate  between  the  two  points  involved  is  less  than  75  cents! 
When  $1.25!    When  $1.75!    When  $2.50! 

27.  Upon  what  basis  are  charges  for  the  collection  and  remit- 
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tance  of  proceeds  of  notes,  checks,  etc.,  upon  which  the  expi 
company  had  no  outward  charge,  to  be  made! 

28.  How  are  remittances  for  paid  C.  0.  D.'s  or  paid  collec- 
tions to  be  made  f 

29.  Unless  otherwise  instructed  by  the  shipper,  from  whom 
is  the  charge  for  collecting  and  remitting  paid  C.  0.  D.'s  to  be 
made! 

30.  Upon  what  basis  are  charges  made  upon  paid  C.  O.  D.'s 
or  collection  containing  currency,  signed  contracts,  redeemed 
pawn  tickets,  etc.  f 

31.  What  charge  is  made  for  advancing  the  purchase  price  of 
goods t 

32.  What  is  the  express  agent's  duty  in  accepting  collection t 

33.  Under  what  conditions  may  collections  be  accepted  more 
than  twenty  days  before  duet 

34.  What  provision  is  made  as  to  the  acceptance  of  notes  or 
other  papers  requiring  protest  t 

35.  When  collections  are  received  by  mail,  to  what  point  most 
collections  be  returned  t 

36.  How  must  bonds,  coupons,  mortgages,  etc.,  for  collection 
be  enclosed  1  What  provision  is  to  be  made  if  consignee  is  to  be 
permitted  to  examine  the  papers!  How  are  charges  to  be 
assessed  on  such  papers  t 

37.  How  are  notes,  checks,  etc.,  sent  for  collection  to  be  way- 
billed  when  forwarded?  If  they  are  returned  uncollected,  how 
are  charges  assessed? 

38.  How  are  drafts  sent  for  collection  to  be  waybilled  t  Upon 
what  basis  are  charges  to  be  assessed  f 

39.  What  charge  is  made  for  obtaining  a  receipt  from  con- 
signee t 

40.  When  the  proceeds  of  a  collection  are  deposited  in  a  bank, 
what  evidence  of  the  collection  is  to  be  returned  to  the  shipper  t 
What  charge  is  made  1 

41.  What  charge  is  made  when  a  freight  bill  of  lading  ia 
enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope  and  forwarded  as  a  C.  0.  D.  with 
privilege  of  examination  1 

42.  'May  bills  of  lading  covering  shipments  of  liquor  be 
accepted  1 
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4S.  When  a  bill  of  lading  tent  by  express  is  exchanged  for  a 
new  bill  of  lading,  on  what  basis  are  charges  assessed  1 

44.  What  charge  is  made  for  forwarding  bills  of  lading  when 
accompanied  by  instructions  requiring  agents  to  obtain  signa- 
tures to  notes  or  to  perform  other  service  t 

45.  If  a  shipment  has  been  forwarded  by  freight  and  the  bill 
of  lading  for  the  shipment  sent  by  express  C.  0,  D.,  should  the 
notice  of  non-payment  be  given  before  the  arrival  of  goods  at 
destination  t 

46.  Upon  what  basis  are  charges  assessed  for  transportation 
of  legal  and  other  papers,  cancelled  vouchers,  cancelled  checks, 
ete.t 

47.  What  information  must  be  furnished  by  parties  present- 
ing pawn  tickets  for  redemption  of  goods  or  renewal  1 

48.  Upon  what  basis  are  charges  made  for  the  redemption  of 
g^oods  in  pawn  or  renewal  of  the  ticket  t  Upon  what  basis  are 
charges  assessed  when  they  have  been  redeemed  and  returned} 

49.  Upon  what  basis  are  charges  made  for  the  return  of  a 
renewed  pawn  ticket! 

50.  In  cases  where  orders  are  given  to  secure  good^  at  another 
office,  with  or  without  instructions  to  accept  money  in  lieu  of 
the  goods,  how  must  such  orders  be  waybilled  1  If  goods  are 
obtained,  how  must  charges  be  assessed?  If  the  money  is  col- 
lected, upon  what  basis  must  charges  be  made  t 

51.  If  neither  goods  nor  money  is  obtained,  in  the  case  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  question,  what  must  be  done  by  the 
express  agent  t  What  charge  will  be  made  1  Will  this  apply  to 
orders  for  the  purchase  of  goods  t 

52.  How  are  charges  assessed  when  taxes  are  remitted  by 
express  and  paid  by  the  express  company,  and  when  a  tax 
receipt  accompanies  the  currency  or  coin? 

53.  Wni  bank  books  accompanying  remittances  for  banks  be 
subject  to  a  charge  t    What  will  the  charge  be  for  their  return  t 

54.  Explain  the  use  of  the  express  money  order. 

55.  What  is  the  limit  as  to  the  amount  for  which  money  orders 

-will  be  issoedt 

56.  Explain  the  advantages  of  the  travelers  checks.    In  what 

denominations  are  they  issued! 
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57.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  a  foreign  money  order  for  100 
yen  payable  at  Tokio,  Japan! 

58.  Explain  the  uBe  of  the  foreign  postal  remittance. 

59.  What  would  it  cost  to  send  a  foreign  postal  remittance 
for  60  rubles  from  Chicago  to  Eieff,  Russia! 

60.  What  would  be  the  expense  of  transferring  $2,000  by  tele- 
graph from  Chicago  to  Denver,  besides  the  cost  of  the  telegram! 

61.  When  is  a  letter  of  credit  preferable  to  travelers  checks  I 

62.  What  is  the  use  of  the  indemnity  bond? 

63.  On  what  basis  are  steamer  rates  usually  made ! 

64.  What  is  the  minimum  bill  of  lading  charge! 

65.  What  are  the  advantages  to  a  shipper  of  employing  a  for^ 
warder! 

66.  What  advantage  is  offered  by  the  express  companies  when 
the  shipment  originates  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States  and 
is  destined  to  some  inland  point  in  a  foreign  country  t 

67.  What  precautions  should  a  shipper  observe  before  making 
a  foreign  shipment  or  ordering  a  shipment  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try! 

68.  Under  what  conditions  are  shipments  stored  under  '  *  (Gen- 
eral Order"! 

69.  How  is  an  express  company  able  to  quote  less  than  the 
Tninimum  bill  of  lading  rate  on  small  shipments! 

70.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  shipping  a  package  of  tobacco 
weighing  25  pounds  from  New  York  to  Paris,  France!  What 
would  be  the  charge  to  Athens,  Greece ! 

71.  What  would  be  the  through  charge  for  shipping  a  10- 
pound  box  of  surgical  instruments  valued  at  $100  and  insured 
from  New  York  to  Vladivostock,  Siberia,  and  by  what  route 
would  the  shipment  move! 

72.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  shipping  a  box  of  electrical 
goods  weighing  125  pounds  valued  at  $375  from  New  Orleans 
to  Havana,  Cuba,  fully  insured!  How  would  the  shipment  be 
routed ! 

73.  Assume  that  you  are  about  to  purchase  1,000  boxes  of 
dates  f.  0.  b.  London,  that  you  have  no  agent  at  the  U.  S.  Port 
of  Entry  and  that  you  desire  the  goods  to  move  in  bond  to 
Chicago.  How  would  you  proceed  to  insure  prompt  hanHliTig 
upon  arrival  in  this  country  and  how  would  you  order  shipped! 
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74.  Describe  briefly  in  your  own  language  the  functions  of  the 
Order  and  Commission  Department  of  an  express  company. 

75.  To  what  extent  are  the  electric  railroads  competitors  with 
the  principal  express  companies? 

76.  In  what  section  of  the  country  is  this  interurban  express 
service  most  highly  developed  1 

77.  What  character  of  business  is  most  generally  handled  by 
these  companies? 

78.  In  what  respect  do  the  parcel  post  zones  differ  from  the 
express  zones  t 

79.  In  what  important  respect  do  the  zone  rates  differ  1 

80.  What  objections  are  there  as  to  the  character  of  insurance 
offered  by  the  government? 

81.  What  factor  is  to  be  considered  in  making  shipments  by 
parcel  post  when  the  packages  are  heavy? 

82.  Assuming  the  rate  per  100  pounds  to  be  the  same  in  each 
country,  which  country  has  the  lower  rate  on  packages  weigh- 
ing 60  pounds? 

83.  How  do  the  rates  per  100  pounds  for  short  distances  in 
Canada  compare  with  those  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission? 

84.  When  are  the  rates  shown  in  Standard  Mileage  Tariffs  of 
Maximum  Tolls  to  be  used? 
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CHAPTER  XI 

OOMM ODITT  RATES 

1.  Intboduction 

As  has  been  explained,  commodity  rates  are  made  to 
meet  mercantile  requirements.  A  connnodity  rate  is  not 
necessarily  lower  than  the  first-class  rate ;  when  the  char- 
acter of  the  commodity  is  such  as  to  require  unusual  care 
in  handling  or  particular  equipment,  a  special  rate  may 
be  made  which  will  recompense  the  carriers  for  trans- 
porting such  unusual  shipments. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  class  rate  might  be  so  high  as 
to  prevent  the  movement  of  tlie  traffic,  in  which  case  the 
commodity  rate  would  be  lower  than  the  class  rate. 

The  number  of  commodity  tariffs  is  so  great  that  it  is 
impossible  to  attempt  to  give  typical  illustrations  of  each 
kind.  Some  of  these  issues  name  a  rate  on  a  specific  com- 
modity between  two  or  a  few  points,  and  others,  known 
as  general  commodity  tariffs,  cover  one  or  a  number  of 
commodities  applying  over  a  large  territory. 

The  tariff  files  of  the  express  companies  are  similar  in 
this  respect  to  those  of  the  railroads,  and  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  railroad  rates  will  enable  the  reader  to 
comprehend  fully  the  nature  of  these  issues. 

2.  Illustrations 

A  few  illustrations  will  show  in  a  general  way  the  man- 
ner in  which  commodity  rates  are  issued.    The  reader 
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should  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
modity rate  removes  the  application  of  the  class  rate 
between  the  points  named  in  the  tariff.  Commodity  tar- 
iffs, however,  are  usually  subject  to  all  the  rules  and  con- 
ditions of  the  classification,  unless  specifically  provided 
to  the  contrary. 

Where  supplements  have  been  issued,  they  should 
always  be  consulted  for  changes  before  referring  to  the 
original  tariff. 

The  first  illustration  is  part  of  a  joint  tariff  of  7 
express  companies  applying  on  commodities  between 
points  in  Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada  and  points  in 
31  states. 

*^ Common  Points"  are  points  sei'ved  by  two  or  more 
express  companies.  *' Exclusive  Offices"  are  points 
served  by  only  one  company. 

3.  Revision  of  Tabipfs 

Many  commodity  tariffs  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
Commission's  Order  referred  to  *' General  special"  or 
*"* Merchandise "  rates;  these  terms  are  no  longer  useil, 
and  as  the  tariffs  have  been  reissued  they  have  been  made 
to  conform  to  the  designations  prescribed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  viz.,  first-class  and  second- 
class  rates. 

Thcf  express  companies  undertook  to  revise  all  of  their 
commodity  tariffs  to  conform  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the  rates 
might  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  order  covering  class 
rates.  This,  liowover,  involved  an  enoiTnous  amount  of 
work  and  the  revision  could  not  be  completed  for  many 
months.  Former  tariffs  continued  in  effect  until  these 
changes  could  be  made. 
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!•  thb  taria 
at  amy  tine. 


I.  C.  C.  No.  C  1814. 

Caoealt  I.  C.  C.  No.  C  11S6. 
Cfeaceii  raiM  M  ipecUled  <m  PK*  t. 


MM  Eiprtu  Company,  The EX  1— No.  3 

■rican  Eipreu  Company EX  1— No.  4 

Ml  Nottiwrn  Eiprest  Company EX  1 — No.  4 

iHMl  Eipreas  Company EX  1 — No.  5 


Northern  Eipress  Company EX  1 — No.  4 

Wells  Fargo  &  Company  (Express) ....  EX  1— No.  7* 
Western  Express  Company... •« EX  1 — No.  4 


J 


LOCAL    AND    JOINT    COMMODITY    TARIFF 

Applyingr  on 

ISCELUNEOUS  COMMODITIES  IN  CARLOADS 

On  Interstate  TrafBc  only 
BETWEEN   EXPRESS   STATIONS    IN   THE  STATES  OF 

ARIZONA,    CALIFORNIA    AND    NEVADA 


AND  EXPRESS  STATIONS  IN  THE  STATES  OF 


Kansas 
Kentncky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
striot  of  Columbia  Massacliusetts 

Mioliifiran 
Minnesota 
Missonri 


Nebraska 
Nevada 
New  Jersey 
NoTT  Mexico 
New  Tork 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 


Sonth  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

West  Virsrinia 

Wisconsin 

WyominflT 


AS  SHOWN  HEREIN. 


\ 


Governed  by  Official  Express  Classification  No.  24,   I.   C.   C.  No.   A- 1689, 
pplements  thereto  and  reissnes  thereof. 

Governed  by  and  applying:  in  connection  with  Joint  Directory  of  Ex- 
ess  Stations  I.  C.  C.  No.  A-8,  Supplements  thereto  and  reissues. thereof. 

Governed  by  Joint  Directory  of   Collection   and   Delivery    Limits    at 
press  Stations  I.  C.  C.  No.  A-4,  Supplements  thereto  and  reissues  thereof. 

Governed  by  Terminal  and  Switchiner  Chargres  I.  C.  C.  No.  A-1780,  Stipple* 
wts  thereto  and  reissues  thereof. 


Issued  and  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioo 

by  F.  0.  AIRY,  Afent, 
2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  V., 
tiM  individual  Companies  named  herein. 


SUED  APRIL  1,  1916. 


EFFEaiVE  MAY  10,  1916, 

ue«it  ••  BoMa  la  ladlvldoal  turn*. 


By  Mthority  of  Rule  39  of  IntcnUtc  Commerce  CommirMon  Tariff  Circular  No.  19-A,  this  tariff  is  not  made  applicable  from  or  to  all 
fsifiats  poteta.  Upon  maooable  rrqueat  therefor  ratcfl  which  will  not  exceed  thoee  in  effect  froon  or  to  more  distant  points  will,  undar 
Mity  granted  by  Ibe  Intersuta  Commcrca  CommissioD,  b«  catablisbad  from  or  to  any  intermediate  point  hereunder  upon  one  day's  BOtiea 
kt  CoMaWoa  and  to  tbe  Public. 


ITEM  No.  2.  TAILS  OP  CONTCNTfll. 

*  Pac6 

CuieeU»tlonfl « .m. •••••«••••«•«•««•.• 3 

Exception  Sboeu. ..........  ...*. /.     J 

VtuUftod  VeceUblSi.  IMIilltlOll^ ^  2 

R»t«i  Quoted. « 3  ft  4 

Rule*  OoTemiiic  Tullf— 

Demumco  Chaise «...i. 9 

DraTSSs  »stS  TergJea!  Ssrrtss a 


Binee  GoTWiilac  .Tartff— GoatlaM± 

BqulpoMBt * 

MmliBtta  Wfllgliu 

PwtUl  Imaiuf  In  TruMit  . . .. 
Partial  Unloadlo«  la  Trault. . . 
Special  Mnrloe 


•  •  •  ••  a 


laUli 


« 

« 

I 

* 
t 
t 

• 

t 
t 


ITEM  No.  S.  KXCEmONS  TO  OFFICIAL  KXFMCSS  CLASSIFICATIpN. 

SUpmeau,  wlien  handled  entlrelr  by  any  oat  of  the  Conpanles  naiaed  below,  betweea  aay  two  polata 
Ezceptlou  to  Offldal  BxproM  OlaniaeatlOQ  ihoirQ  In — 

I.  C.  C.  Na 

American  Bxpreai  Company  1  Great  Nortbere  Bxprtas  Company 

In  connertion  with  } ..«.» 3294  Wetle  PanP*  ft  Companjr  Bipreei. ...». 

National  Exprcn  Coapany  ) 

eupplemente  thereto  and  rilwuee  thereof. 


ITEM.  No.  4.  DBFINITION  OF  FBUIT  AND 

Fnilr  and  V<«otablee.  a«  rrfnrM  to  In  thtt  tarlfT.  will  InrliKte  Fnilt  and  Veftt>table«.  icrenn.  dried,  raaned  or 
glaM  or  eartbenwaro.     They  will  alro  lodudo  OUvea.  whether  packed  In  glaw  or  otharwl*^;  and  Maraedilao  Ctanri 
or  i'retervn.  when  not  packed  in  Riam  ur  earthenware. 

They  du  not  Include  Olace  Vrult.  which  la  lubject  to  the  lame  ratee  a*  Candy  and  Ooofectlooary. 

ITEM  No.  S.  BECVLATIONS  GOVEKNING  SmPltENTS. 

Drayaf  c  antf  TermUul  Service. 

Carload  ratp«  nrovldrd  In  thla  tariff  do  not  Include  wacon  collection  or  delh-ery  ■ervice.  At  polnta  where  wi«oo 
■errtrfl.  If  deilred.  will  be  performed  witbln  the  efetabllahed  llmiu  at  an  additional  cbance  of  1.5  cent*  per  luO  pnundt.  I  •  .  IS  a 
collcrtlon  Mrvlce  and  1&  c<-nr«  per  10(»  |M>un(t9  for  detlverv  service  at  one  addren.  'I  be  cbar^o  muit  be  atmird  upon  tbm  q 
txcept  that  on  FUh  the  charge  appUce  upon  the  net  walint  of  that  cuuamodity. 

On  carload  •blpmfnts  tranMHM-led  hy  Adama  Kxprvw  (rompany.  tauh  quoted  Leraio  to  or  from  Stations  la  Blodk  MS  > 
or  from  that  rump.-iny's  Railroad  Terminal  Depou  at  Jrrtry  Ciiy  or  llobukpn.  N.  J. 

On  rnrlnad  Mbipoipnu  transported  by  Ani«rlran  Exprvaa  Company,  ratee  quoted  herfla  to  or  firom  Station*  In  Block  t 
to  or  from  Hut  C^ompany'i  Ballroad  Terminal  Depot*  at  Now  York.  N.  Y..  Comniunlpaw.  N.  JT  .  or  Weehawkra.  N.  J. 

On  rnrload  •hipmenta  transported  by  tVelU  Fargo  *  Company.  rato«  quoted  herein  to  or  fIrom  StaJoiu  In  Block  W 
to  or  fVom  that  Company'*  KaUroad  Terminal  Depou  at  Jersey  CItjr  or  Cummunlpaw.  N.  J. 


I 
1 
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ITEM  No.  0. 

Mlnliiiani  Wetghte. 


Pish.  Flak  Bo«. 


The  minimum  wcUiht  on  carload  shipments  of  Butter.  Canralnnpe*.  Cheeee.  Dreeird  Poulinr.  Egts. 
below),  Mclona  and  Vogetablne  (see  Exceptions  (n'Iuw).  carried  at  the  ratu*  and  between  the  pointi  snown  In  ibis  tanff.  li  :M^a 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Fruit — The  minimum  welcht  on  carload  shipments  of  Fruit.  »m%  Including  Canlalonpes  and  Meloiu.  when  destined 
includlnx  rhicaco.  Ill  .  is  15.000  lbs. 

NoTf — When  carload  Mhlpmrnts  move  to  Iced  refrigerator  rars  under  ratr*  which  prvvide  an  a«1<li'lonal  charge  fnr  refti 
be  aisohkvd  upon  tbe  gruas  wdght  of  the  commodltjr.  except  as  uthcrniso  provided  Itcrvtn.  and  no  allowanrti  must  Iw  made  for  1 


ITEM  No.  7. 

Partial  Inatflag  la  Traaelt. 

Partial  luadinx  in  tran«lt  at  not  to  exceed  one  point  dlrcrtlr  intrrmediate  between  Initial  point  of  ihlpment  and  dcstlnn 
carload  *hii>ni«-nts  of  Cantaloupes,  Fish,  Kruit.  Melooi  or  Ve«ci;tah|«e  (Ka«(.tx)iind),  ^>r  one  r<mst|tniH>.  without  additional 
a«<K-«w^  upon  the  total  welxbt  or  contents  of  car  upon  completion  of  final  loading,  but  nut  Ic**  than  tbe  authorised  minlauni  we 
In  tariff  froiu  initial  shipping  point  to  final  destination. 

ITEM  No.  n 

ParlUI  UalMMag  la  Traaalt. 

Carifwd  shipments  uf  Cantaloupe*.  Fruit.  Melons  and  Vegetahlfa  (Easthouod).  may-he  partlaOy  tmloaded  enroute  at  a 
directly  Intrrmediate  \la  tbo  route  over  which  car  travels  to  tbo  station  to  which  tbe  car  Is  destined.  An  additional  charge  of 
for  such  srrvlre. 
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SEcnov  2. 

CABLOAD  EATES. 


.  GALIFORNU  AND  NEVADA 

Block  NmnlMn 
k  19M.  MU.  IMt*  lltS.  11M«  UtS, 
HM,  lMt»  Ull,  im,  UM.  ISM,  UM, 
MM,  IMt,  1M7.  UlU  1«1X.  14U,  1414. 

um,  um,  IMS.  uii.  isu,  isi4,  uis. 

Butter.  Clieeee, 
Droned  Poultry 

Tub  Roe  & 

Fuh.  et  Net 

WeiKht. 

Emit  A  VefBtAblM 
N.0.8. 

CaBtal«a»cs  A  MelOM. 

Between 

Arltoiu.  CallTomla  or  Nered 
Block  Numbers  1211.  1311 
IMT.  ISM.  1M7.  leoi.  IMl 

IUm 

iOMBU 

Ckuta 

■ddiUooal 

p«r  car  (or 

rcfnc«r»* 

(ioa. 

RftU 
inosau 

Chhtf 

Additiooal 

(wr  e«r  for 

/•(ng9r»- 

Uoa. 

laMaU 

Cbarg* 

■dditioaal 

per  ear  (or 

relricsrsUos 

(romBloeka 

IMt,  itie, 
•ieia,*Mii, 
i7i%;t7ii, 

•171%«17U. 

Ch»ri* 

p«rear(or 
iwric«r«Uoa 
toaadfrom 

aUotlMr 
bbelu. 

1«19,  1613.  1614.  17M.  Iftf 
1719.  1711«  1712.  17U. 

UM»  IMt.  itlt,  Itlt.  ItU,  ltl4,  ItlS, 
ITtt.  nit.  1711.  nU.  17U.  1714, 17U. 
lll«,181t.U17 

And 
rambcn  la  8ut«  iuun«d  below. 

RaU 

laaeate 

CbarBa 

additkwd 

p«r«arfor 

f«(ric«raUeo. 

ALABAMA 

W5 

S55.00 

•  •  • 

300 

VS. 00 

155.00 

250 

SlOO  00 

ARKANSAS 

325 
350 

50.00 
50.00 

250 
275 

$15.00 
45.00 

250 
250 

70.00 
70.00 

45.00 
50.00 

200 
225 

80  00 

85  00 

COLORADO 

•  iMi.  lui.  un 

300 

45.00 

250 

45.00 

200 

60.00 

45.00 

175 

75  00 

ITRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

VfOO 

60.00 

300 

60.00 

300 

75.00 

60.00 

250 

105  00 

ILLINOIS 
ttt.  ItM,  ISM 

350 

50.00 

275 

50.00 

250 

65.00 

50.00 

225 

00  00 

INDIANA 

U75 

55.00 

300 

55.00 

300 

75.00 

55.00 

250 

100  00 

IOWA 
SU.ttl 

325 
300 

350 

50.00 
45.00 

50.00 

275 

275 

275 

50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

250 
200 

250 

65.00 
65  00 

65.00 

50.00 
45.00 

50.00 

??5 
200 

225 

85  00 

Mt 

80  00 

tn»  tt«,  7S9,  7n,  794.  7M,  8».  833. 

t»ta«tM 

85  00 

KANSAS 
m,  ltS7,  MM,  MM.  10M.  Itai,  1123, 
UM,  1197,  IIM,  UM,  IIM,  1131,  UU, 
un,  IMS,  UM,  13St.  U31 

300 

45.00 

250 

45.00 

200 

60.00 

45.00 

200 

80  00 

KENTUCKY 

U75 

5100 

300 

55.00 

300 

75.00 

55.00 

250 

100.00 

LOUISUNA 

].::o 

400 

50.00 

275 

50.00 

250 

75.00 

50.00 

225 

85.00 

MARYLAND 

60.00 

300 

00.00 

300 

300 
300 

75.00 

60.00 

250 

105  00 

' 

MASSACHUSEJTTS 

•;-io 

CO. 00 
.GO.OO 

300 
300 

60.00 
00.00 

75.00 
76.00 

60.00 
60.00 

275 
275 

110.00 
110.00 

MICHIGAN 

S.'i.OO 

300 

65.00 

300 

75.00 

55.00 

250 

100.00 

MINNESOTA 

375 
350 

50.00 
50.00 

•  •  • 

275 

50.00 

•  •  • 

250 

70.00 

50.00 

•  ••  • 

225 

Ml,  Mt,  M3,  M4,  tM,  CM,  Ml,  632. 

00.00 

MISvSOURI 
1,  1131,  IMl,  1331 

300 
3J5 

350 

4r,.W 
50.00 

£0.00 

250 
275 

275 

45.00 
60.00 

50.00 

200 
250 

250 

60.00 
65.00 

65.00 

45.00 
50.00 

50.00 

200 
225 

225 

80.00 

t,  IMt 

85.00 

mt,  ltl4,  Ittt,  1U3, 1134.  UM,  12M, 
Ittt,  1333.  1334,  MM.  13M 

85.00 

7M,  Ttt,  737,  728,  7M,  822,  823.  824. 
1,  ttt,  ttt,  ttt,  t34,  tM,  tM,  927,  928, 

300 

45.00 

250 

45.00 

200 

65.00 

45.00 

200 

80.00 

NEW  JERSEY 

v,oo 

00.00 

300 

00.00 

300 

75.00 

60.00 

•250. 

105.00 

NEW  YORK 
t4t,  tM,  Ml,  746,  747,  7i8,  749.  750. 
l,tO,Ml.tS2 r. 

400 

60.00 

300 

60.00 

300 

75.00 

60.00 

250 

105.00 

844,  t45.  Ml,  M3,  943,  944,  915, 1941, 
1644,  lt4« 

^400 

55.00 

300 

55.00 

300 

73.00 

55.00 

250 

100.00 

OKLAHOMA 

300 
300 
325 

45.00 
45.00 
45.00 

250 
250 

45.00 
45.00 
45.00 

200 
250 
250 

65.00 
65.00 
95.00 

45.00 
45.00 
45.00 

200 
200 
200 

60.00 

tt,  Ittt,  ItM 

80.00 

».  lUl.  im.  MM,  M31,  ICM.  IMl . . 

80.00 

a  chaiiee  on  Fruit  A  Vegetables  from  Blocks  1619, 161|«  17M  ftntf  1713  represent  inerewe. 

ril  5. 1916.    Istttcd  by  Autbority  of  Rule  30  In^;nute  Coxsaerce  Coamiwtoii  Tariff  CireuUr  No.  10-A. 

!»e  denote  rednetioo. 
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tAtmf 


EipiMs  Compuij EX  1— No.  3 

Eqrcst  Compuij EX  1 — No.  4 

NertlMni  EipreM  Company.. EX  1— No.  3 

EipiMs  Compuij EX  1— No.  3 

fMbm  Eiprets  Company EX  1— No.  4 


X.  C.  C.  Ko.  C  1189. 

Canceto  pTto  of  Urtfl*  M  ipwMtd  ca  pi 

National  Express  Company EX  1-^No.  $ 

Northern  Express  Company EX  1 — ^No.  4 

Southern  Express  Company EX  1 — No.  $ 

Welb  Fargo  &  Company  Express EX  1 — No.  7 

Western  Express  Company. .      EX  1 — No^  4 


LOCAL    AND    JOINT    COMMODITY    TARIFF 

Applylner  on 

MISCELLANEOUS    COMMODITIES 

IN    LESS    THAN    CARLOADS 

OH   ZHTEBSTATE   TRAFFIC    ONLT 

BetTreen 
STATIONS    IN    THE    STATES    OF 


ARIZONA,    CALIFORNIA,    NEVADA 


Ana 


EXPRESS    STATIONS 

IN 

THE    STATES    OF 

MNUBft                             Iowa 

Nebx^aska 

Rbode  Island 

pfaona                             Kansas 

Nevada 

Sontb  Dakota 

■jrawsas                         Kentncky 

TXevr  Hanipsbix*e 

Tennessee 

lUiomla                        Louisiana 

Vevr  Jersey 

Texas 

liorado                          Maine 

New  Mezloo 

Utab 

■UMCtiont                     Maryland 

TXevr  York 

Vermont' 

OKware                        Massacbusetts 

Nortb  Carolina 

Virginia 

•tstet  of  Colombia     Mtolilaran 

Nortb  Dakota 

West  Virflrlnla 

Mn%la                           Minnesota 

Obio 

Wisoonsin 

teob                              Mississippi 

Oklabokna 

WsrominflT 

dUuia                            Mlssonrl 

Pennsylvania 

■ 

AS  SHOWN 

HEREIN. 

OOTorned  by  Offiolal  Express  Classlfioation  No.  22, 1.  C.  C.  No.  A-l,  Snpple* 
1^  tbereto  and  i^reissues  tbereoX. 

OoTomed  by  and  applying^  in  oonneotlon  witb  IfOoal  and  Joint  Sobedule 
Vfrat  and  Seeond-Class  Express  Rates  I.  C.  C.  No.  A-2,  Supplements  tbereto 
raisraes  tbereoX. 

Ooirerned  by  and  applylngr  in  oonneotlon  witb  Joint  Directory  of  Ex- 
Stations  I.  C«  C.  No.  A-8,  Supplements  tbereto  and  reissues  tbereoX. 

Governed  by  Joint  Directory  of   Collection  and   Delivery    Limits    at 
Stations  I.  C.  C.  No.  A-4,  Supplements  tbereto  and  reissues  tbereof . 

Ctorerned  by  Terminal  and  Switcblner  Cbarges  I.  C.  C.  No.  A-1394,  Supple* 
\%m  tbereto  and  reiaines  tbereof. 


and  fited  wtth  the  IntefsUte  Commerce  Commlulon  by  P.  Q.  AIRY,  Agent,  2  Rector  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.. 
^    fir  tlw  faidlvMiMl  Companies  named  herein. 


ISSUED  MARCH  15,  1915. 


EFFEQIVE  APRIL  20,  1915. 
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EXPRESS  SERVICE  AND  RATES 


SECTZOK  1. 

ITEM  No.  1.  CANCBLLATION8. 

This  Urifl  canoeb  aU  rates  on  1m  than  earlowb  m  filed  in  L  C.  C.  Nob.  C  1135,  G  1136  Md  C 1140. 
Thia  terifl  canoeU  all  ratea  on  leaa  than  carioada 

Between                                        And  AailadiD 

OffioeaintheSteteaor                Officea  in  the  Stotea  o(  LC.C.Nou 

Arf.,^                                            fColorado C11J7 

/TjSiu New  Mexico C  1141 

*^^*'™» Utah C114S 

[Wyominf C1145 


Nevada. 


'•«•••«.«■•! 


ITEM  No.  2. 


Ckncellationa « , ,  2 

Equi|Mnedt 3 

Exception  Sheeta. 2 

Fhiit  and  Vegetables,  Definition  of '....,..........  2 

Index _ . .  2 

Limited  Application  of  Southern  Expresa  Company 2 


TABLE  or  CONISNTS. 

Pace 


Method  of  Computing  ChaifM . 

Ratal  Quoted 

Roleeand  RagdaUona 

Spedal  Senriee 

Wc^tBaaiaoa  Sea  Food 


OfDEX 

To  page  numbers  containing  ratea  on  commodities  between  offices  in  Ariaona,  Califonia  or  Nerada  and  ofic 


State 


Alabama 

Ariiooa ,.... 

Arlcanaas 

California 

Colorado..' 

Connecticut. .  -. 

Delaware 

District  of  Colxunbia . 


GforgU. 
Illinds. 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. . .   . 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan  ...... 

Minnesota .... 

Mississippii . . . 
Missouri 


Ariaona 


3 

fi,'« 

4.6 
0 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
8 
6 

«.7 
3 

7,8 

a 

8 
3 

8 
8 
8 
8 


California 


3 

4,6 
6,6 

•  • 

6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
3 
6 

6,7 
3 

7.8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


Nevada 


3 
4.5 
6,6 
9 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
3 
6 
6,7 
3 
7,8 
3 
3 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


State 


Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Meuoo 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakote 

Ohio....: 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakote 

Texas !..!!! 

Utah 

Vermont •. 

Virginia 

Wwt  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


ArisoBA 


9 

t 

9  10 

«iio 

3. 

8 

10, 11. 12 

UHlMt 

3 

3 

12 

3 

12.13 

ixn 

8 

8 

13 

"3 

13.14.15 

11,14.18 

15,16.17 

18wl«^ll 

3 

3 

3 

17 

17 

17 

IT 

ITEM  No.  3.  EXCEPTIONS  TO  OPHCIAL  BXTBESS  CUkSSmCATlON. 

•    Shipments,  when  handled  entirely  by  any  one  of  the  Companiea  named  below,  between  any  two  pointe 
Exceptions  to  Official  Express  Classification  shown  in— 

I.  C.  C.  No. 
American  Express  Company! 

in  connection  with         V '.        2288 

National  Express  Company  J 

Globe  Express  Company 410 

Great  Northern  Express  Company 169 

Wells  Fargo  A  Company  Express 4756 


ia  tbia  cwiff .  «v 


Suppleneote  thereto  and 


RVIMS  AND  BEGVLATION8. 
ITEM  No.  4.  LDOTED  APPUCATION  OP  SOtfTIIBEN  IXPBES8  COMPANT. 

Bntaa  qnoied  bcrrtn  will  not  apply  oa  ahlpniente  daatlna^  to  olBcoa  roocbad  exelnalvelf  by  tba  8o«tli( 

For  list  of  offices  reached  exduaively  by  the  Southern  Exptcaa  Company  refer  to  I.JC.  C.  No.  A-3,  Supplemente  therrio 

ITEM  No.  6.  BIETHOD  OP  COMPUTING  CHABGBS. 

All  ntos  quoted  la  thIa  tariff  art  expressed  la  Scale  Nnaaben  aad  laast  be  used  la  coaaeedea  wUb  Local 
•r  Pint  aad  Sccond-Claaa  Express  Batce  pnbUabcd  aad  tied  ae  I.  C.  <X  No.  A-S.  Sapplcaseata  tbereto  aad  relaMBea 

(a)  ShipmenU  m-eighing  100  pounda  or  leas  are  subject  to  the  package  charge  in  I.  C.C.  No.  A-2  under  the  Sseond-naasBrak 
herein. 

(b)  EzatmoN— On  shipmente  of  Fhiit,  Vegetebles  and  Nuts,  in  packages  weighing  less  than  100  pounds,  durge  4  ceato  pi 
charge  35  oentii,  unless  the  charge  under  the  scale  rate  applicable  is  leas,  in  which  event  such  lower  charge  will  apply. 

(c)  ^pments  weiring  more.than  100  pounds  are  subject  to  Pound  rates  at  the  becond-Claiw  Scale  rate  per  100  pounds 
dsslgnated  herein. 

ITEM  No.  C.  DEFIMTION  OF  PEtTT  AND  TEGETAB1X9. 

Fruit  and  Vcgrtablefl,  ss  referred  to  in  this  tariff,  will  ijKlude  Fruit  and  Vegetebles,  green,  dried  or  canned;  also  OGves,  ia . 

ladude  Maraschiuu  Cbcrrioe,  Glace  Fruit,  Brandied  Fruit,  Jams,  Jellies  or  Presoves,  or  Preserved  Fruit  pr  Vegetables,  in  iJMa,  ^^fept  Obie^ 

ITEM  No.  7.  WEIGHT  BASIS  ON  SEA  POOD 

Hates  Scales  applying  on  "  Clams,  Oysters  and  Shell  Tub  N.  O.  S."  will  apply  on 
Oyelora  aad  tthrlmp. 

CKbe  or  Shrimp  will  be  waybillod  at  the  following  weight  basis  with  or  without  ice: 
Crabs:  tShrimp: 

Large,        24  lbs.  to  the  doxen.  In  cans  of  1  gaOon  capacity.  7>ilba. 

Medium*    20  lbs.  to  tbs  dosen.  In  cans  of  l>i  gsUon  capacity,  1 1  Iba. 

Small,         16  Iba.  to  the  dosen. 

Unless  actual  groas  weight  at  time  of  shipment  Is  less. 
tDaaotsa  lediietkia. 
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I.O.C  Noik  rilMLCllM  Mid 
CtMMrti  r«l«H  M  Miirriaiml  ua  1N««  X 

. ^=1 

VAtUniAl  Expp«M  Company 
VOFtheni  Express  Company 
Southern  Express  Company 
Wells  FariTO  A  Company  Express 
Company  Western  Express  Company 


LOCAL    AND    JOINT    TARIFF 


ApplylnfiT  on 


FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES 

(In  oarloads  as  speolfled  herein) 


Appljrln^ 


TO  StotlOM  la  Dctewai*.  Dta'trkt  of  CMomMa.  IIWiMh,  Umtk,  Kaana,  MarylMid,  MaaiiM^iitrtts,  MMOcmi, 
Not  JMicjr,  Not  Twfc,  Okto,  rMmsjrIvmBia,  W«at  VIndala  mr  Wkwiln,  ai  §homu  In  Nectloa  3. 

TO  SCsilsM  la  miaolt,  ladlMM,  Iowa,  MJchlgaB.  MIbbcmU.  MliMurfl.  Nebraska,  Oldo,  OklabMna,  SovCh 
InStctlMit. 


«r  West  YlrgiBia  TO  SUttoot  In  IMawar*.  Dblrlet  of  OolnmMa,  Dllnoli.  Indiana,  Kaotncky*  Mary 
Itaw  Icfwy,  New  Yarfc,  Oldo,  PnuurlranU,  West  VIrflala  «r  Wtocoaakn,  ai  thown  In  Hectlon  i. 

York  TO  StaUoaa  In  llUaoto,  Iowa,  Kaatas,  Maine,  Maivlaad,  MamchaMtti,  Michigan,  Ml^ntMta,  MImoarl, 
JPnuMjrlTanla  «r  VcroMnt,  a*  ihvirn  In  flection  t. 

TO  Mattaaa  In  Catondo,  CaonccClniC  Dbtrflct  of  ColamMa,  lUlnob,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Kencnekr, 
Minnwoto,  Misaauri,  WiNMlt,  Ncf  Jcncjr,  Not  York,  Oklo,  Pennsjrivania  or  Rhode  island,  aa  shown  la  Aectloa  7. 

rnnsylraala  TO  SUttoaa  In  Connecticut,   DcUware,  UUnols,  Indiana,  Marjrtead,  Massachosetts,   Mlchlgaii, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Fennsyhranla,  Rhode  Island  or  Vermont,  aa  shown  In  Section  8. 

TO  Statloat  In  Indiana,  Kentuckr*  Xew  Jersej,  New  York  or  Ohio,  aa  shown  In  Sectloa  t. 

Mlrhlgan  TO  SUUoat  in  Mstrlct  of  Columbia,    Marytend,    New  York,  rennsylvanfai  or  Ohio,  aa  shown  In 


TO  SUtloaa  In  lUlaois,  Iowa,  MkhWcan.  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  York.  Ohio  or  WtsconUn.    ftota  Stall 

In  ORnols.    rirom  SUtloas  In  Maryhmd  TO  NUtloas  hi  Minnesota.    From  Stations  in  Mirhlcan  TO  SUtlons  hi 

StatloM  In  Mhrnmofi  TO  Stations  In  North  Dakota.    From  Stations  in  New  York  TO  Mtatloos  In  Dtotrict  of 

Mimaiirl  or  renasjrivanla.    From  Stations  In  PennsjrlTanla  TO  Stations  In  New  Jersey.    From  Stations  In  Wisconsin  TO 

Iowa,  Kanaas,  Mkhlgan,  Minnesota,  Mbsourt  or  Nebraska.    From  Station  hi  West  Virflnfai  TO  Station  In  PconsylTanla, 

11. 


hf  OOdal  Ispross  ClassUcatlon  No.  a.  L  C.  C.  No.  A-14M,  F.  S.  C.  Md.  No.  M,  F.  8.  C  W.  Va.  No.  S7,  Supplements  Iharola 


hf  aad  applylnK  In  connection  with  Joint  Schedule  of  First  and  Second-Clam  IsproM  Rates  I.  C.  C.  No.  A-ltO;  P.  8.  C. 
I,  Mp  r,  8.  C  W.  Ya.  No.  S,  SnpplemcnU  thcttto  and  rolssnm  thereof. 

hf  aad  applyinc  hi  cowsectloa  with  Joint  Dfrcdory  of  Riprcss  Stations  L  C.  C.  No.  A-S,  F.  S.  C  Md.  No.  SI,  F.  9.  C  W.  Ya, 
mli  ttMreto  aad  rdssncs  thcroof. 

hf  Joint  Directory  of  CMIectlon  and  DeUvtry  limits  at  IsproM  StatlOM  L  C.  C.  No.  A-4,  F.  8.  C.  Md.  No.  IS,  F.  8.  C  W  Ya, 
wall  ttMreto  aad  rsissnm  thereof. 

hy  TwhUaai  and  Swltchlas  Chargm  1.  C.  C  No.  A-UM,  F.  8.  C  Md.  No.  f,  F.  8.  C.  W.  Va.  No.  Jt,  Suppfcrneats  thereto 


kMMi  aad  Med  with  the  Interstate  OomnMrre  Commission,  Fnbllc  Senrico  Oommlsslon  State  of  Maryland,  aad  FnbUc  Scfflea 
IHIM  aff  West  YlrghUa,  bf  F.  G.  AIRY,  Ageat,  t  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

7EB  AngUMt  19,  1915.  EFFECTIVE  September  IS,  1915, 

ssetyt  ss  utu4  la  ia4lvM«al 


of  Rule  V)  6t  Interstate  ComiMrce  Commisdoa  Tariff  CSreuUr  No.  lO-A.  this  tariff  Is  act  msde  opplirsble  from  or  to  sll  iatennediale 
able  rei|iiMt  therefor  rates  which  will  not  exceed  thoos  in  effect  frun  or  to  more  distant  points  will,  under  authority  gnuitcd  by  the 
OunniMMun,  be  established  fnifu  or  tu  any  intennediato  point  iMreuader  upoa  ooe  day's  notice  to  the  GominiMioo  aad  to  the  pyblle 
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IZliM  Na  I. 

TMitarMltolMwMli 


Commtuioas  filed  VUb 


Ek^tcw  ConpttMcs 


Oompwiy 


Adnn; 

AflMrieso! 

CuadUuii 

Domiakio  Expna  Conpany  (euncurrtiiw) . 

GtMit  WorUwrn  Eupt—  Compiiy , 


iBtantat* 


8ECTXOH  1. 


kfMM 


•TAi 


EX  1— No.  3 
EX  1— No.  4 
EX  1— No.  4 
EX  7— No.  3 
EX  1— No.  4 


PublkScrviee 


8UUaf 
MtfybDd 


No.  2 
No.  2 


Commitsioot  fikd  vHJi 


Expreu  Coai|MniM 


!*_ 


Natiooal  EiptMS  OonpMy 

Nortlwrn  ^xfnmQtomigttKj 

Sootbera  EiptMS  Oonpoay , 

Wflk  Fano  4  Compuy  (Eipna). 
Wntttrn  Vxftnm  Compuiy  


EX 
EX 
KX 


I— No 
l-No 


1~»« 


r.  O.  AWY.  ACMt.  t 


riSM  NO.S. 

CANCBUATIONI. 

RalM  piwioiMly  Blod  ia  I.  C.  C.  No.  C  1158  aad  omittod  froai  tUi  tariff  an  eaaadM/   For  fatan  ralaa  oa 
DalUa,  Qalvcrtoa  or  HoiHtoa,  Tex.;  alw  rata  oa  Applca  and  Paaebea,  beiwam  Nonnaa,  OUa..  AND  8aa  Aatewio.  Tax.,  lafar  to  W< 
I.  C.  C.  No.  4623.    F^ir  futwa  ralaa  oa  Fruit  4  VagtiaUta,  ia  la*  (baa  earioada.  bttvera  Cbiaafo.  lU..  AND  Barry.  Hart. 
New  Era.  Ptatwatar,  Rotbbory.  Rbdby  or  WbHcbafi,  Mieb..  refer  to  I.  C.  C  No.  C  IIO&.     For  fvtvra  ralaa  to  ar  fraa  a 
la  oobncelkm  witb  OOdal  Bxprna  Oawfieatioa  No.  33,  L  C  C.  No.  A-I480i  topleaeota  tbwato  aad  taiMM  tbeiaef. 

GMoali rataa oa  fhtit 4  VifetoblM  FROM  Iter*  Haote,  lad^ tO Boflalo,  N.  Y..  or  Ckvalaad, OMa. aafbdiBl.aC.N«.Cl 


ITEM  No.  3. 

SeclioB 

AddttloaalArpiieatioa  of  Ratal. 2 

ApplieatiooofTattfr 

CaiieallatioBa                                                                         1 
€onpaatai  Participatiac • 

***'^^  ^JaiM*^^B •••  ••••••■••••••■•■•••a******  ••••■••  ^~~  1 1 

Rrfarenec  Marfca,  BtplaaatloB  ol ^ 1 


T 

1 

2 

142 

3-« 

2 


EooipaMBt :. 

lovaraiac  Tariff— 

Appoeatioa  oi  CMMBeatMs ^.. •....»«■« 

Applicatioa  of  TWaiaal  aad  r-^-^ —  ■'^^ 

Execplka  Sberta  . 
Inliiiaiillali  RiiM 


ITEM  No.  4 


■ZTLANAIION  OT 

lip  aw  Coaipa«y  vfll  aoi  partfdpalc  ia  rales  preeeded  by  a  eicB  tbai  •. 
tSoHlbcra  Bapfi  Oooipavy  viU  aoi  participate  ia  rata  precrdad  by  a  eicB  tbai  \. 
fDnotca  laduetloa. 

*Ralai  frooii  BarinffDe.  Borliaftoa  or  Tvia  Mouataia.  W..  Va.  to  Mmk,  OUo,  Toledo,  Obio.  MeKeaepert,  Pa.,  or  FiU< 
^Bffoctiva  Avfoat  15.  1915.    taMcd  by  aotbority  of  Rule  30  lateratato  Coounerce  ComaiieeioB  Tariff  CIrciilar  No.  I 


ItEM  No.  4. 
Expreti 


BZCVTMMIS  TO  OmClAL  WTWIWB  CUUttDFlCATION. 

vbes  bandied  catlrely  by  aay  oae  of  tbe  CoaBpaaiea  naoMd  below,  bctwcca  My  two  polate  aanwd  ia 


tUe  tariff .  aa* 


Adana  Firprew  Oooipaay 

Axaericaa  Biptaai  Ooa4iaBy| 

b  eoBaeetioa  witb        [ . 

Natioeal  ITtpww  OompaayJ 
Great  Nortbara  Erpreee  Coaapaay. 
WeOa  Fargo  4  Coa^My  Exproea. . 


I 


C.  C.  No. 
M6 


178 
4766 


ITEM  No.  6. 


••dWtitcni 


^IGirLATlOiNS  CSOmNINO  CABLOAD  MUPMBNTS. 
win  Mi  pwUdpnto  In  rmiaa  •■  PhiH  aai  VcfatoMaa,  la  < 


I  Sewlcaa 

(a)  Carload  ralaa  provided  bi  tbie  tariff  cover  ooly  tbe  traasportatioo  cbarfee  from  or  to  tbe  pointe  deAaed. 

(b)  Delivery  eerrica  at  deatiaAtioo  or  poiat  of  partial  gnioedinc.  if  deetred.  will  be  performed  at  an  additiooal  ebargc  of  15  ccato  aw  MObn 
quaatity  of- tbe  comuoditiee  eo  delivered. 

(c)  -Ratee  to  aad  from  New  Yorli.  N.  Y.,  or  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  oa  carload  sbipooenU  carried  by  tbe  Adaai  Exprcas  Cumpaay.  aaely  adiy  M 
pany'e  railroad  t«miaal  depoU  at  Jeraey  Oty.  N.  J.,  or  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

(d)  On  carioad  ebipmenta  carried  by  Welle  Fargo  4  Compaay,  tbe  ratee  aamed  bcrria  to  and  from  New  York.  N.  Y..  or  Broeklym.  N.  T, 
to  or  froea.tbat  CkMnpaay'e  nulroad  tcrmiaal  depoU  at  Jeraey  City.  N.  J.,  or  Coouaunipaw.  N.  J. 

ITEM  No.  7. 


(a)  The  Expreee  Companieo  partMa  hereto  have  arranged  for  a  liadted  number  of  rrfrifrrator  cart,  and  to  the  extcat  arailabia 
*^!?^**°°  ^  ahippm.  Aganta  murt  not  guaraalae  to  provide  refrigerator  or  epecial  e<)uipneat.  When  aucb  can  are  net  avadal 
refrigmtoff  eara  wiU  be  a^ektKed  only  whrn  tbe  care  arc  furakbad  by  tbe  abipper  er  tbe  railioad  eompaay. 

(b)  Refrigerator  air  ehipaieata  •  ill  not  be  aeeepied  by  the  AdaaM  Eima  Conpaay  or  Soutbara  Exai«H  Oompaay  aal 
ftf  Iba  aUpper  or  rajfc^  eompaay.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

SWITCHINO  AND  TERMINAL  TARUT 

1.  Intkoduction 

.  The  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  requires  that  all 
charges  that  affect  interstate  rates  be  published  and  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There  are 
certain  kinds  of  charges  which  accrue  only  under  certain 
conditions,  and  to  include  the  charges  for  such  servioe 
in  every  tariff  affecting  the  points  where  such  conditioiiB 
govern,  would  make  them  cumbersome  on  the  one  hand 
and  unnecessarily  expensive  to  print  on  the  other. 

Whenever  an  express  rate  is  published,  it,  generally 
speaking,  covers  express  service  between  the  points  to 
and  from  which  it  applies.  But  at  certain  places  an  addi- 
tional service — such  as  shipping  the  consignment  by 
freight  after  arrival  at  destination  or  switching  the  ship- 
ment to  fair  grounds  or  race  tracks — ^may  be  desired  by 
the  owner  of  the  goods,  and  this  additional  service  tlM 
express  company  is  willing  to  perform  under  certain 
conditions;  the  charge  for  such  extra  service  is  not 
included  in  the  rate,  as  a  rule,  hut  is  published  in  a  tariff 
described  as  a  terminal  and  switching  tariff. 

Tariffs  of  both  class  and  commodity  rates  show  that 
they  are  subject  to  the  conditions  and  additional  charges 
contained  in  terminal  tariffs,  in  the  same  manner  as 
freight  tariffs. 

The  tariff  is  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Airy,  Agent,  Neii 
York,  and  filed  by  him  for  all  of  the  express  companies 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  with  such 
state  railroad  and  public  service  commissions  as  require 
the  filing  of  tariffs. 
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.  . _iH*. 

^9lm%L,m■.•^,,t    41  CHMtbKo.^  OMMh N&  OmmiIi IVik 

«•>«.. ..^.    «    b.B.CII«.i.: ;..     S    A^B.C.llii;t.. ......      5     P. •. C. r». IM. M tf 

i^ift.,,...,,.  if*    r.V*CKM.lltytl...'.    4S     MOT.B.C.lfe.l«.....-.'..    U     B-Lr. V.C'MtwU.....  14 

CWlMw8i.,«.'n     I.B.C.N«.8r fiS     II.«.1I«^8B. ,..    35     ■v.DauB.G.Ro.88....      7         I    ft    C.  Mf .  ■•2fl9S. 

•^ n     P.U.C.Ito.llt>.88..   ..    27     II.1I.C.&NA.78......    75     Tmm. B. C H«.  88. . . . . .  77         5^!fl  *  «  n  2.  ilfiwl 

-.,.-. M    P.S.C;1U.III«.44 87     P.S.C^llf.Tv-4lto.8S.    90     IJtekN«.n.. ....:...'...  88        OMMALCCMfcA^lW* 

-8     ■Ma,P.&C.N«.88....    88     P. •. C-^N. f.— N*.  148    93     ¥t.P.S.€.1f«.  88.:.....'  90 

S3     UUk.tUCn^ti 83^    lf.O.CClto.88. 83    .T«> •* O. C. H«: 87 43 

88    Mtaib  B.  Clfe.81......    99     N*.  DOu ft. C Ito. 84.-. .    77     Waiik. P. S.  & N*.  88. . .  87 


.    87     lllM.B.Clfe.84 38     OM»N«.W..: i    80     P. 8, C, W. T». R*. 88. . .    85  l^- ft    |«    lU    40111 

.    71     P.  8.  C  Bto.  mat.  48. >47     tlkte.  C  C  H*.  SI 8     in^B.G.N«.84 ^.48  «•  lb  V*  Na  /«IU. 

.Am    M— t.B.C.II».7 8    Ow.P.a:C.II>.88,....    70    Wy^  P.S.  &  H«.48....     88.        OHMth  a  B.  a  Mo.  lOBL 


lk«MBMH«BHBaMHBHMna^i««M 


I  ipplwiiB*!  to  thh  tfHT 
•  lB«0Kt  alaiqr 


Ortat  Northani  ExprtM  rwpaiHr.  SoatlMni  BxprcM  CoMpHqr 

NalioMi  EnraM  CMM^y  ^   W«IU  Fan*  *  Cawpa^yPiift88i 

N«w  Y«rk  *  Bwtoa.  iMapatch  Exprcat  Gaai|Mqr      Wattani  Bxpraaa  riiMgany 

TERMINAL  AND  SWITCHING  CHARGES 

ALSO 

'  REOULATIONS   OOVERNINO 

laiaiis  wifli  live  Animals,  Uve  Birds,  Uve  Poultry,  Uve  Fish  or  live  Stock 

Appiftag  as  ExprtM  Trafllte  Covvrad  by  TarHte  Issaad  8«b|«ei  Tharato 


»■  ■.■.■,,,,^,»— ,— p,w.-^— ^■.W04Malftipt— aawl8iianiall>.8i.I.C.  C  M*.  A-M^  C.  B.  G.  Ma. 
lalaaf  nr»taM'llniM4  Claw  fcpwta  BOaa  (Na.  t)  I.  C.  C  ««.  A^148t.  C  B.C.  ]Ca.l374t  Mat  Dtoaalary  af  1 
.  1.  C  C  Ma.  A-8,  C  B.  C  Ha.  148, 


if afl4>4  fcwato.  »r  04Mal  bpNW  nBMl8»afla«  Ma.  81.  Lacal  aM  Mtoi  Scba^ala 

, (Mo.S).JolalM«alwyarb9NH8UtlaM-tatha8tolaarAlakaaa.Ala.B.C.Naa.8«,a8aM4|  to  tha 

^Aila.G.CMaa.Si.a4aa4  4ttotoa8latoar  AffkaMaa,AriuB.C.Raa.M^>a^St  totoa8totoorCallfonila,CaLB.C.Naa.88, 

riiaUw8totoafCalaffada,Cala.P.U.aWaa.88,44aM8;tot>a8totoafCeaaacticnt.Ca«mWaa.lg,14«iid8t  to tba Stoto aflMawaia. 
.  84»  0  aad  8|  to  tka  MatHct  af  CataM^lB,  D.  C.  Maa.  4. 4  aal  4|  to  tba  Stotoaf  riatMa,  na.  m.  G.  Naa.  1, 8  mad  8;  to  Cka  Stoto  af  Gaanla. 
UNaa.1iW71aad88ttotkaR«atoarMaha.P.U.C.I4a.Roa.84,84aM4|ta  Cka  SUto  of  Dltoali,  10.  P.  U.  C.  Naa.  98^48aM8;  to  Cka 
■M^fUr,  My.  B.  €%  nm,  88.  M  aad  8;  to  tha  8Uta  af  LawMaaa,  I..m.  C.  Waa.41, 81  aM  8t  to  thaStota  af  Matoa,  P.  U.  G.  Ma.  Noa. 
■i-81  tatkattato  af  Marylaatf,  P.  8.  G.  MM.  Maa.  8I,  88  aad  tit  to  tka  Stota  af  Maanakaaatta,  Maai.  P.  8.  C.  Noa.  87. 84  aM  8t  to  Cka 
Mlitliaa  mck.  B.  G.  Noa.  4«^  48  aM  8;  to  Cka  State  af  Mlaaaaota,  Mtoa.  B.  C.  Maa.  41,  84  aa4  8|  to  tka  Mate  af  MlwlMlfpl,  MIm. 
ia.8i>88and4|  to  tkaSCateaf  llkaaatl.P.  8.G.BIa.Maa.84.4aBd4i  to  tka  SCtto  aV  Mafa4a.  Nav.  B.  C.  Noa.  11  aad  lH  to  tka  State 
■avpiMNb  M.  M.  P.  S.  G.  Maa.  17.81  aBd4t  to  tkaStoteaTMaw  Jataaf.M.8.Maa.84»18aa4  8t  to  tka  Stete  af  Naw  Matka,  M.  M.  C.  G. 
48  aad  8|  to  tka  State  af  Maw  Tack.  P.  S.  C.— 1  R.  T.— Nw.  14, 14  aa4  8,  P.  8.  Gw-8  N.  Y.— Noa.  81,88  aBd84t  to  tka  State  af  Nartk 
k.  M.  C.  C.  C.  Maa.  4«^  48  aa4  St  to  tka  State  af  Naftk  Bahai^  Ma.  Dak.B.  G.  Noa.  71, 47  aad  4t  to  tka  Stete  af  Okia,  Okte  Moa.  84, 44 


totkaStatearaidakaaw.Okla.C.G.Haa.7.8aBd8ttatka8tatearOmaa,Ort.  p.  B.  G.  Naa.  48, 44  aad  4t  to  tka  Stete  af  Paaaflytvaala, 
Pa.  Maa.  88b  87  aad  8;  to  tka  Stete  aCBkada  btead,  B.  1.  P.  U.  C.  Noa.  18, 11  and  St  to  tka  8tete  af  Saatk  Caioltoa,  S.  G.  B.  C.  Noa. 
idSi  to  tka  Stete  af  Tmatawi.  laaa.  B.  G.  Naa.  7«,7taBd8«t  to  tka  Stete  af  Vtak.  Vtak  Nat.  88.8SaBdS;  to  tka  State  af  VcnDaat, 
c:  Maa.  8i»  88  aM  Si  to  tka  State  af  firittala.  Va.  B.  G.  G.  Naa.  tf,  88  aad  4i  to  tka  Stete  af  Wasklaalaa,  Wask.  P.  S.  C.  Naa.  44, 48  and 
a8tatearWaatnriltola,P.S.G.W.  ¥a.Naa.  88, 48  aad  8|  to  tka  State  af  Wlacaaala,  IVft*  B.  C.  Naa.  44^  44  aad  7;  to  tka  State  af 
C.  Wpak  P.  S.  G.  Maa.  81b  81  aad  8.  r 


MNtoTkr  08Mal  bpNH  ClBMlScatton  Na.  S8t  Lacal  aad  Jatai  Sckadala 
II  Mat  Mractary  ot  bpraw  Statlaaa    to  tka  State  af  Kaasaa,  P.  U.  G.  Kaa.  Noa.  81b  4  aad  8. 

apt  ai  aCktewiw  pfwrfdad  kanta.  kr  OtSdai  Bvtaai  GlaailScatlon  Na.  tl  t  to  tka  Stete  af  ladlaaa,  lad.  B.  G. 
StoteafMaataaa,  Maac  B.  a  jUa.  1|  to  tka  Stete  af  Saatk  Dafcata.  Sa.D*k.B.C.Na.l.8applcflMate  tkacate  aad  rataaate  thawaf. 

I  laiiaatota  ^^a»e  pavataad,  aicapt  ai  atkaialw  paatldad  kanta.  kr  Ofltelal  Kipvna  ClaailScatfcm  Slad  ky  todlfMaal  Caaipaalaa,  aa 
to  tka  State  af  laaa,  AdaBM  Bipraaa  Caaipaay*a  la.  B.  C.  Na.  488,  AaMrtcaa  Bipreaa  GoiBpaar*a  la.  B.  C.  Na.  88,.  Wam  Parco  A 
f  ffipiiai  la.  B.  &  Na.  88i  to  tka  Stete  af  Natoaaka.  AdaBM  Bipreaa  Ganpaay  (wltkaaft.aaaikar),  Amaricaa  Bipreaa  Gampaay**  Nek. 
lb  8b  Write  Ptopa  A  Caaipaay  Bipran  (wttkaat  aaatkar),  i 


Caaadtea  BaOway  CoaunlMloa,  Balbaad  CoaiailMtoB  af  tka  Stete  af  i 
Balkaad  CaaunlMtoa  af  tha  State  af  CalUarala,  PakMa  UIIHtiM  < 

af  Oaacito.  PahUc  I'tmtlM  GaaraiJiatoa  af  tka  State  af  Idaka,  Stete 

af  ladteaa,  Iowa  Batoaad  Caaunlvtoe,  PuMk  ^'tllttha  rnmmlMtoii  itf  tkt  Stete 

BaUraad  Caanmlntoa  af  Laohteaa.  PabUc  Utnittaa  Commlirtaa  of  tka  Stete  of  Mataa.  PaUte  Sartica 

State  af  Harylaad,  Maaaachaaatte  PaMk  Sarrlca  GaauaiMtoa,  ;4kfclinia  BaUraad  Caaamhetea.  Mtoaaaato  Balkaad  aad 

PukUe  Scrvlea  Camialaahia  of  MiMoail.  Tka  BaUraad  rammhilen  af  Maataaa. 

Nevada  Baflraad  ConaMialoaf  Naw  Hampakha  PabUr  Sarrlca  COaualHlaa,  Naw  Marlca  State  COrparattea 

aa  Stete  af  New  Tarh.  Pltat  aad  Sccaad  IMatrleta,  Nartk  Carakaa  Carparattea  Gaouakatoa,  BaBway 

Tke  PaUte  VtllUlea  ComnlaatoB  of  Oklo,  Garporatloa  CominlHlaa  of  Ofclakaau,  Public  Servica  GaaiiaiHMa  af 

af  tka  Comaaawaaltk  af  Paaaayhranla,  PubUe  t'tUltlM  maimiialDB  af  ithmdi  litead,  Tka  Balk  cad 

of  Soalk  Dakota,  Teaaeaaaa  Baliraad  CommbBlaa,  PabBa  Sarrlea  rnmSilwliB  af 

balaa,  Tke  Pubttc  Sccvfca  CoaualMlaa  af  Waahlngtaa,  PabBa  Swiha  raaiiaiacliin  af  Waat  ^ 

af  Wlarnaalii,  aad  the  Pablla  Servica  Cammlaiten  af  tha  State  af  Wyamtog, 

'     ky  P.  O.  AIBT,  Ateat, 
41  Braadway,  Naw  Tarfc,  N«  T., 


OED  April  1,  1917.  EFFECTZTK  M4iy  1»»  1917. 
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SWITCHING  AND  TERMINAL  TARIFF 

SEonov  4. 

ATTENDANTS    VITH 

ilmals,  Uve  Birds,  Live  Poultry,  Live  Fish  or  Live  Stodt, 
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■  pfMcrita  briov.tfMfrMtnMpofUtiea  ol  AMmiMnU  wifHUv  Aniaali,Iiv«  Bifdi.  Liv*  Pooltcy. Liva  Flib or  Uv«  BktAAa  furtkir 
InniktioM  vi  tb*  iadividiuti  RiAiMd  Canptaim  ovw  vhkh  tU  ahipmeai  la  tnaiported.  m  oo  fito  witik  th*  Utentet*  OomiBMea 
lUairay  rommhihin,  Piibllo  Sanriet  Gowaiaikm  FUai  and  aeeosd  Districti,  SUta  ol  Naw  York,  and  Railroad  OoowWooa  of 


fraa  vhas'  aoeompaiiyiiic  carload  ahipnanla  vffl  ba  pannittad  to  rida  oaty  in  Uia  aaeood-olaaa  or  amoldag  aar  of  tha  tnin,  or  Is  tba  aar  vUh 
Bkd^  Foaltiy,.Fiahor  tm  Stodc,  uolaia  o(har«iaa  providad  undrr  tha  rafttiatioaa  of  tka  individual  oompaaioi  aa  ibown  harain 

I  protidad.  two  attandaoU  will  ba  eaniod  fraa  adth  aaeh  ear  of'lmpoitad  Honca  from  port  of  antry;  both  of  aodi  attesdaota  mmt  rida.ls  tha 

Maak  Gootraeta  Mtcated,  tha^Tarbilla  iaaucd  for  aoeb  ahipaaanta.  and  tba  Ralaaaa  aifaad  by  tlM  AttaodaDti.maat  ahov  by  proparaotalloaallM 

a  a  wad  baloar.  Into  or  thraufblrUeh  aach  ahipnaot  If  to 


at*  wUah  viU  ba  caniad  fraa  is  aacb  of  tha  t«titail« 

■aat.aofc  ba  fraatad  fraa  traaapoitatioa  aa  Atlasdaata, 

Ai  ba  fmlrfMd  vitb  raton  trataaportatiott. 

N  providad.  ana  AUaadaat  viD  be  caniad  fiaa  vitb  a  carload  of  Ur9  Aalmak,  Lira  Birda.  Uvtf  fU,  Uva  Pbofby  or  Lira  Stodc. 
facto  or  MMka. 


I 


ara  mowad  io  auliMiva  axpreaa  traiac,  or  ia  mad 
J  for  tba  Attaodaat  to  rida  in  tha  ear  with  tbaaalmali 
naaa^aad  thara  ia  no  eiaw  oar  attached  to  tba  traiaia  wbich 
Iffdab  it  will  be  pennimibia  for  tha  attandant  to  rida  in  tha 
•Idag  ear  of  the  train  preeadiog  or  following  tha  .train  in 
■ra  ■ovad 

in  Itama  Noa.  131. 122  and  125.  thia 
will  ba  provided  lor  attaadaata  with 
of  lloraaa,  Jacka  and  Muka  aa  foUowa: 


I  trainer  for  aach  ahipmaatto  one  owner ;  onaattewU 
[  aaid  Haraa  may  aL>  ba  carried  free  in  tha  ear  with  tha 


vidcd  that  net  aTneading  five  attandanta  ahall  ba  carried 
gronoaar. 

Baca  BoraH,  Jacka  or  Uolae,  one  attendant  with 

to  and  indudii^  three  aara  behmsing  to  one 

with  from  four  to  aeveo  care,  indudve,  belonc* 

thiaa  attendanta  with  eight  cara  or  more  bdoog* 


will  be  carried  free 


iag  named  RaOroada  two  attandanta 
(ma  alao  Item  Na  115): 

■Ibgton  A  QufaKy  Raiboad 

BauthamlJnaa 

alt  Lake  Railroad 

LaoiBRaBway 

land  4  Sootharh  Ralboad 

1 4  Si.  Looia  Raflroad 

Karth  A  Booth  Railway  Co«npanf 

■h*  A  Kanma  Gty  Railroad 

aniplna  i  Northern  Railroad 

nlysaflway  Company 


'ark.  New  Haven  4  Hartford  Raiboad,  New  York,  Weat- 
Boetoo  Railway  or  tha  Centml.New  Engfend  Railway, 
tl  ba  earriad  free  aa  follows: 

oraaa.  one  attendant  for  each  Horie  in  the  ahipmeat,  but 
aa  five  atteodaata  will  be  carried  free  with  one  car. 
icfc  other  thM  Raaa  Honea.  one  attendant  with  each  con- 
>  to  and  including  three'cara  bdoaging  to  one  owner;  two 
with  Jrom  four  to  aevea  ear*,  induaive,  bdouging  to  one 
three  attandanta  with  dght  care  or  more  bckmging  to 


with  earloada  of  Imported  Horaee  wiU  U  carried  fiae  6h|v 
flag  named  RaUroada  (and  thoee  named  In  lUm  No.  121): 

ftOUo  Railway 

Ackawaana  4  Waatem  Railroad 

Ontaiio  4  Wealem  Railway 

la  Railroad  Syatcm 

FWdwkkdHirg  4  Potomac  Railroad 

aOvay 


Item 
No. 

124 


ADAMS 


COMPANT— Coatinoed. 


No  atteodante  wQl  ba  carried  free  with  oarload  •hipeacaU  of  Live  Birda 
or  Live  Fiih.  Overthe  foUowiag  aamed  Raiboad^  with  oarload  ahip< 
menta  of  Live  Animaia,  CatOa,  Doga  and  Live  PooHrv.  one  attendant 
will  be  carried  free  with  aach  ear;  aakl  attendanta  will  ba  permitted  to 
ride  only  in  the  cara  with  the  Animab  or  Poultry,  esoept  that  in  the 
'  of  unatalled  can  of  Live  Stock  and  with  ahipmaata  of  Live  Animate, 


125 


10 


where  it  wouM  be  unsafe  for  the  atteodanU  to  tide  eoatiattoasly  with 
the  Animals,  they  wiO.ba- permitted  to  rida  ia  the  aaeand<lam  or 
amokbg  car  of  tha  train: 

Boyna  City.  Gaylord  4  Alpcaa  RaOtoad 

Chempeake  4  Ohio  Railway  Compaay 

Chicago.  Bttriiagtoa  4  Qoiacy  Raiboad 

Cincinnati,  Lebanon  4  Northern  Railway 

Colorado  4  Southern  Railway  Company 

Delaware.  Lackawanna  4  Western  Raiboad 

Denver,  Lanunie  4  Northweatem  Railroad 

Denver  4  Salt  Lake  RaOroad 

Fort  Wortik  4  Denver  Qtj  BaSwagr  .Company 

Great  Western  Railway 

Iowa  4  St.  Louie  RaUway 

Little  Kaoawha  Railroad 

Long  Island  Railroad 

Lorain.  Ashland  4  Southern  Raiboad 

Louisville,  Henderson  48t.  Louie  Railway 

Michigan  East  4  West  Railroad 

MinneapoUa  4  St.  Louie  Raiboad 

Muscatmc.  Burlington  4  Southern  Rallraad 

New  York.  Ontarto  4  Western  Railway 

OhM>  River  4  Western  Railway 

Oregon  Intcrurban  Railway 

Pennsylvania  Raihoad  flb^^cm 

Pere  Marquette  Raihoad 

PiUaburrit,  Lisbon  4  Western  Raflroad 

Quiney,  Omaha  4  KanAs  City  Raiboad 

Richmond,  Fraderickaburg  4  Potomac  Raiboad 

Shdby  County  Railway  Oolnnany 

Tdedo,  Peoria4  Western  Railway 

Virginian  Railway 

Waynesburg  4  Waahiagton  Raiboad 

WichiU  VaUay  Railway  Compaay 
Bxomow—Two  attandante  will  ba  earriad  fraa  with  eaikad  ahlp* 
meata  of  Cattle  on  the  Chicago.  Buryagtoa  4  Quiacy  RaSroad  aad  oo  tM 
Mianeapolia  4  St.  Louia  Railroad. 

-  LOUISVnXB^*  NABHTILLB  BAIUMIAD. 

(a)  Xttenduita  carried  frea.  when  aeoompaayiag  carload  ahipmaata, 
win  ba  permitted  to  ride  oaly  in  the  ear  with  tha  aaimala.  waept  thai 
with  abipmcnU  of  Live  Stock  in  unstalled  can.  whara  it  would  be  oaeafa 
for  attendanta  to  rida  continuously  with  the  aaiasaH,  they  wUl  be  par- 
mittad  to  ride  ia  the  laeood-elaM  car,  or  aaiokiag  ear,  of  tha  trala. 

(b)  With  earioad  aUpmenta  originating  at  pdnta  la  tarrilery  when 
no  attendanta  Witt  ba  carried  free,  dmtined  to  pdnU  ia  territory  whan 
fine  transportation  ia  attthoriied.  or  vice  versa,  tha  attaadaat  or  attend 
aata  will  be  tranaported  free  only  for  that  part  of  the  haal  which  ia  bMvoas 
the  iWBte  ia  territory  whera  fraa  traaaportotioa  ia  nnadttad. 

(e)  No  attaadaata  wiU  tta  traaapoHad  free  with  eaikad  ahipmaata  «f 
Uva  birda.  Uva  pooltrv  or  with  eaikad  aUpaaaala  of  Hn  i 
lire  atoek.  evoept  aa  deftaad  r 
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AnAMS  BXraSM  COMPANT-OsDtimNd. 


No, 


(d)  BaM  nanm  With  cuIomI  dapnenti  of  Raw  Benci  trut- 
portod  om  th*  Louiaville  *  NMhvUl*  lUilroad.  om  timia«r  wUl  b« 
CMTted  ttm  with  caeb  ^ipmeBl  from  om  owner  aad  la  additioB  o«« 
■tttnitnn!  will  bo  earriod  tr«s  with  «aeh  hont,  but  not  to  ooMd  fiv« 
gtUiiiknta  will  bo  corned  fm  with  each  ear,  withia  and  botwecD  tho 
foHowiDg  poioti  aJBd  tofritory: 

Botweoo  all  atatitmo  ia  Keatudcy,  Ohio  aad  ToDBowo. 
Between  East  SU  touii.  111.,  Evaaeville,  lad.,  or  St.  Lode,  Mo. 
Betwaea  Eaat  Si.  Louie.  III..  Evaneville.  Ind.,  or  St  Louie.  Mo.,  and 
all  atatioDf  ia  Keatuckjr.  Obto  aad  Tc 


-(•Haas  and  Mate*,  and  1 
With  carload  ehipotcatB  of  Jacks  or  Molee  and  Horaee.  other  than  Race 
HoiMe,  ooe  attcodant  will  be  carried  free  with  ooe,  two  or  three  care 
irom  ooa  owaer;  two  atteadaate  with  four  to  eev«a  care,  iadueive,  from 
oae  owoer,  aad  three  atteodaata  with  ci|^t  or  more  can  fram  dae  owner, 
^between  the  foUowiog  pointe: 


Betwedi  Eaal  Si.  Louie,  lU.,  St.  Louie.  Ho.,  Evaaavflle,  lad.,  Loute- 
ville.  Ky.,  or  Ciadsoati,  Ohio. 


Eael  St.  Lovii.  III..  St.  Louie,  Mo..  LoaiiviUe.  Xy.,  or  QiMtaaati. 
OUo. 


Braarritte,  lad..  Guthrie.  Kv.,  oaNaahvilK  Teaa..  with  ehipmcaU 
truMported  between  EartW.  Loaie,  Bl.,  St.  LouIb,  Mo.,  LonimUe. 
Ky..  or  OaeiBnaii,  Ohio,  aad  Memphia,  Teaa..  Mobile.  Ala.,  or 
NcwOTleaaf,La.' 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL 


COMlPANT. 
COMPANY. 


Tn%  IraamrtatioB  will  be  provided  for  attendaate  with  carload 
ahlpoMBta  of  live  ftock  as  follows: 

(a)  Between  etatioos  ia  the  territory  lyinf  west  of  Lake  Michifaa, 
ChiM«o,  lU^  the  ladiaaa  aod  lUiaoie  StaU  Liae.  the  OUo  River  to  the 
Miesiwppi  River,  aad  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Oulf  of  Meiieo,  two 
•ttendaats  with  eadi  car. 

(b)  Beiweea  etatioos  ia  the  territory  lying  east  of  Lake  Miehigaa. 
Oikato,  III.,  aad  the  ladiaaa  SUU  Liae  to  the  Ohio  River: 

With  Race  Hones,  ooe  attcndsat  for  each  Horee  ia  the  shipment,  but 
not  to  eicced  five  stteodaots  aad  ooe  trsiaer  to  each  shipmeat  for  one 


With  Live  Stock  other  then  Race  Hones,  one  attcndaat  with  each 
coaagamcnt.  up  to  aad  iocluding  three  can  bdoogiBl  to  ooe  owner; 
two  atteodsale  with  from  four  to  seven  cars.  iaduMveroeloagiac  to  ««e 
owner;  aod  three  stt«»daots  with  eight  can  or  mors  bekagii^  is  ooe 

(e)  Betweea  stations  in  ihe  territory  lying  south  of  ths  Ohio  River, 
b«l  east  of  the  Miaiissippi  River,  with  Race  Horses,  ooe  attendaat  with 
•aeh  Horse  ia  the  car,  but  oot  eiceediag  five  atteadaate  to  any  ooe  car. 
AtleadanU  to  ride  ia  the  ear  with  the  Honra.  With  Uv  Stock  other 
than  Race  Honea.  ooe  slieodaat  with  ooe  or  two  can,  two  atteadaate 
with  three  or  four  can.  three  atteodaots  with  five  to  sevea  cars,  four 
aitsadanta  with  eight  or  more  can. 

(d)  Between  etatioae  ia  the  territory  deecribed  ia  paragraph  (e)  aad 
alatioas  in  the  territory  deecribed  in  paragraph  (b),  which,  to  reach 
destiastion  by  the  lines  of  this  Compaay  mnsipam  through  the  territory 
deecribed  la  paragraph  (■),  will  be  gnvenied  as  to  the  nuo^^  of  attend- 
aats  by  the  rule  prevailing  ia  the  territory  where  the  ehipment  originaied. 

(c)  With  a  shipment  of  hordes  which  arigioatee  ia  the  territory  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (b),  destiufd  to  a  point  io  the  territory  deecribed 
ia  paragraph  (a),  or  vkc  versa,  the  number  of  atteodaata  allowed  under 
the  regulations  govemmg  in  the  territory  drecribed  ia  paragrsph  (b) 
will  be  carried  frc<>  in  that  trrntory,  and  the  number  of  attpodants  allowed 
uader  the  rrgulationa  gn>eming  in  the  tcrntory  devcribed  in  pangrarh 
(a)  will  he  carried  free  in  that  territory,  except  that  the  territory  rvgula- 
tioos  doecribfd  in  pararraph  (b)  will  ^pviy  through  on  shipments  carrird 
over  the  Big  Four  RailroMi  to  or  from  8t.  Leuu.  Mo.,  or  Peoria,*  III , 
•r  the  Tohdo.  8t.  Louu  k  Kaoeas  City  lUiboad,  to  or  from  St.  Louis. 

(0  Attendants  serried  free  whea  aeeoespanying  carfciad  shiproeats 
will  be  permilted  to  nde  only  id  the  car  with  ihe  animala.  birds,  poultry , 
Ash  or  uve  etock.'escept  thst  in  the  case  of  unstalled  can  of  hve  etock, 
where  it  would  be  waeafe  for  the  attendants  to  ride  eontiawonsly  with  the 
aaimnls.  they  will  be  permittad  to  ride  ia  tho  sssoaJ  tism  or 
ear  of  the  train.     ^ 


^ANAPfAW 

gANAmAif  no: 


i^Mnraov  szpmEn  ooiv^ 


statfoaa  lylac  In  the  teiiitaey  wag  «r  mI 
Wlttam,Onl.: 

With  carioada  of  Raaa  Hoeasa  ac  1 
oa^hoeaa  ia  tha  sMpmaat.  bai  aai  te  ( 

Non— Tba  term  "Raca  Hooaa**  badrntm  «idr  Is 
trafaMdforoaataalsoC 
grade  hoiMO  caniod  to  af  f r 
ehidiag  horam  f or  I 

With  earioadaof 
Hadant  with  «a^ 
bsboging  to  one  owner;  two 
eara,  incmiva^  beloagiaii  In  aaa 
ei^t  can  or  saofaWoogii«  to  ana  ( 

When  ahipmsnta  origiaaio  aaai  of  Fbet  WOtea.  4 
destined  to  pointe  waai  thcvsof .  or 
aaai  of  Foci  WaSam,  Oat.  and  pafMiapk  (a) 

Attondaats  awiompaByiK  carlaada  «f  IIiilli  te  m 
be  pnmlilad  la  rida  ao|y  in  tha  car  wMk  «ka  I 


GREAT  NORTHERN  EXPRESS 


laS      Fiaa 


win  ba  peavidad  far 
of  liva  Slack  aafoBaws:   With 
loads,  Boi  to  axesad  twoattsndania  with 
good  only  boiwesa  tho  | 
anis  wlii  bo  aOowad  to  ride  ia 
by  ihn.  Railway  Oompaa 
alteadaal  at  aO 


NORTHERN  EXPRESS 

rVsa  traai^MMUIioa  will  ba  prDeiiad  fa 
ssenU  of  liva  Slack  as  fofeowa: 

WHh  sUc-aaala  of  Uva  Sladi  ■■  aariaad^  aal  li 
tondaala  with  anch  car.  tnaspsrtsliun  Irbafaaia 
poiata  tho  aUpmsni  ia  trsaspsKad     At  laMg  aaai 


poiata , 

tiams  muai  remain  in  enr  with 

Rrlmw  to  bo  aaseutad  bv 

must  be  signed  by  tha  owner  of  Iha  hana^ 

and  the  men  who  hetnaOy  leavel  wiih  «te  hanaa. 

Agents  mosi  not  permit  aay  oUwr  attaadaaAi  ta 
ihoae  erho  have  pwvioMsly  si^md  Iha  laiaaBe;  t  m 
sttsndaata,  aaaeuta  a  atw  Vrntttm  Lhna  Blaifc  Chi 
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Df 


(a)  Atlaadaata 

I  iajory  from  aay 
not  bo  rmponsihis  for  any  lorn  af,  ar 
of  aitcndnnla 


(b)  Attendantr  oarriad  fiea, 
will  be  permitted  to  itde  only  In  Umpar 
wiUi  ehipm.mts  of  liva  slock  te 
for  attendants  to  ride  continuoaaiy  with  IIm 
mittod  to  nde  ia  the 


(c)  With  carfaad  ahipomnts  ori^inatii^  at 
attrndaaU  »ill  be  earned  free,  destiood  to  poiata  in 

'  tran«pnrtation  is  authotisad,  or 
will  be  transported  f  rm  only  for  thnt  part'af  iha 
the  points  ia  tcmtory  where  fraa 

(d)  With  a  shipment  of  liva 
embed  ia  itme  Noe.   131  or  133; 
dnacribcd  in  Item  Na  133.  or  viaa 
allowed  under  the  ragulatiooa  fovarnlM  im 
Noa.  131  or  133  wdl  be  carrisd  fna  ia 
of  atteadaate  allowed  undo 
deecribed  in  Item  Na  133  wdl  ba  aanisA  f«a  te 


II 


(3HAPTEB  XIII 


In  a  work  of  this  character  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  illustrate  all  of  the  forms  in  use  by  express  companies, 
and  therefore  only  the  most  important  will  be  shown.  In 
a  general  way  the  forms  of  all  companies  are  the  same. 
They  may  differ  in  minor  details,  such  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  printed  matter  or  the  number  of  copies  to  be 
made  by  the  billing  agent,  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
practice  is  unif  oiin.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  become 
familiar  with  them  the  more  important  forms  and  instruc- 
tions relating  to  their  use  are  given.  The  instructions 
of  the  companies  vary  somewhat,  but  in  general  prin- 
ciples they  all  agree. 

In  addition  to  the  waybilling  instructions  given  herein, 
the  companies  issue  general  instructions  covering  in 
detail  all  of  the  emergencies  that  are  likely  to  arise  when 
irregularities  occur.  These  instructions  are  replete  with 
information,  particularly  with  reference  to  irregularities 
and  the  physical  handling  of  express  matter. 

A  careful  study  of  this  chapter  will  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  not  only  how  to  waybill  shipments,  but 
also  what  to  do  when  unusual  situations  arise. 

The  waybills  of  the  Adams,  American,  and  Wells 
Fargo  companies  do  not  carry  a  delivery  receipt,  which 
is  made  out  by  the  billing  agent.    These  companies  fur- 
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nish  their  drivers  with  a  delivery  book  in  which  the  con- 
signee signs  for  the  shipment  at  the  j;ime  of  delivery. 

The  Adams  Express  Company  tracer  form  is  also 
shown.  This  form  greatly  simplifies  the  tracing  of  a 
shipment,  as  it  provides  for  all  of  the  data  necessary  to 
enable  the  company  to  facilitate  its  work  of  locating  a 
shipment  that  has  gone  astray. 

The  receipt  and  live  stock  contract  have  already  been 
referred  to  in  another  chapter,  and  some  of  the  most 
common  forms  used  in  the  foreign  and  monev  depart- 
ments will  be  given  in  chapters  relating  to  those  subjects. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Wells 
Fargo  Company  are  reproduced  but  they  will  serve  to 
give  an  insight  into  the  methods  used  by  the  express 
companies  in  the  handling  of  their  traffic. 
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Wells  Fargo  &  Company 

Express 


RULES  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 


Section  No.  6 


BELING,  WAYBILLING,  ACCOUNTING  AND  TREASURY 

Instructions  for  Use  and  Guidance  of 

FIRST  GRADE  OFFICES 

(WEEKLY) 


B.  D.  Caldwell, 

Prcndcntt 

m  Yofk.  July  1,  1914. 
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LABELIMO 


Labels  form  the  foundation  for  correct  receiving,  waybilUng,  handling  and  ddivoing  of 
information  given  must  correspond  with  the  actual  transactioQ  and  understanding  nith  the  shippv. 

1.  Colon  of  Labels:    The  labels  are  of  distinctive  colors,  UHwit; 

(a)  Yellow,  signifying  that  charges  have  been  prepaid  and  no  tkargn  an  to  tedpBadei  /rtm 

(b)  White,  signifying  that  cAoryes  ore  to  frtfcoUtfcted/romeofU^^fiee. 

(c)  Green,  signifying  that  shipments  are  C.  O.  D.  * 

(d)  Red,  signifying  that  shipments  are  "In  Bond." 

Below  are  shown  cuts  to  illustrate  the  labels,  and  beneath  the  cuts  appear  the  instructioiis  whicb  go 

2.  Prepaid  Label:    (Printed  on  Yellow  Paper).         3.    CoUeet  Label:    (Printed  oo  White 


u-s 


Wells  Fargo  &  Co  Express 

Fnb    CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Dept.  No -JU>ute  No.. 


Express  Chftrges  oo 
this  shipment  are 


PREPAID 


If 


wpr—  ehargM  mBpmr  m»  COIUCT  oa  dcliwnr  th—L  KUVKI 
nlE.  MUriac  •U  Munberi  •howa  bdraon  aad  oa  tl»a  way-bill 
labal.  oapoait*  tb«  aatry  on  dalivary  »K«et. 

t*raa«^<i 


Valaa 


Wtisht 


C  h  arga ■ 


U-IO 


Wells  Fargo  &  Co  Ezpren 

N*. Vna   CHICAOO.  fLl. 


DavCNoL. 


lUhrNtt.. 


COLLECT 

charges  at  destinatioD 
pieces 


on. 


4.  Numberinf :    Prepaid  and  Collect  Labels  should  be  consecutively  numbered  for  such 
this  method  of  identification. 

Department  numbers  should  be  assigined  at  designated  offices  on  the  following  plan: 
Receiving  Clerks  should  be  given  a  "Department  Number"  to  identify  shipments  handled  by 
pers  who  affix  labels  to  packages  will  be  assigned  a  ''Department  Number"  and  should  use  labeb 
number.    Route  numbers  should  be  assigned  to  wagon  routes,  and  labels  affixed  to  packages  by  W; 
bear  such  numbers  to  identify  shipments  handled  by  them. 

5.  Prepaid  and  Collect  Label  Stamps  for  Money  and  Valuable  Shipments  should  be 
offices  specially  authorixed  by  the  Superintendent,  by  all  Money  Wagonmen,  Money  Receiving 
(where  cashier  handles  money  and  valuable  shipments)  in  lieu  of  labels  for  labeling  this  claae  oi 

Money  Wagonmen,  designated  by  Route  Numbers,  should  be  furnished  with  label  stampe 


Wells  Fargo  St  Co  Express 
From  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

SeaSsfSTPREPAID 

Clerk  No W-  B-  Nf« 

Date 

gSSl  Prepaid 

TO  WHOM  PAID 

Wells  Fargo  A  Co  Ezpreae 
From  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

COLLECTS»SSS!r& 

Clerk  No W.B.N0. 

Date 


T» 


Bi. 

To 


«5ZIfep 


6.  Either  a  Prepaid  or  a  Collect  Label  must  be  affixed  to  each  piece  of  cficy  ■***riTmrt  (« 

and  valuables),  by  Agents,  Receiving  Clerks  or  Wagonmen,  at  the  time  receipt  for  shipnoent  is  ismed,  mi 
presence  of  the  shipper.  Under  spect&Eluirangemcnt,  shippers  may,  for  convenience,  be  supplied 'wilfcAi 
to  be  attached  by  them  to  shipments,  in  advance  of  call  of  Wagonmen. 

Note. — Large  consignments  of  perishable  or  produce  may  bear  one  label  (prepaid  or  eoDed)  for  fd 
signment. 

7.  Lot  Shipments :    Agent,  RecciN-ing  Clerk  or  Wagonman  must  enter  on  Prepaid  or  roMfrt  hti 
number  of  pieces  in  each  lot. 

8.  Shipments  Paid  in  Part  must  bear  Collect  Labels  and  the  amount  of  such  pwi 
shown  on  package  near  the  address. 
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hrte  Bhipmwiti  under  Franls  must  bear  Prepaid  Labels  showing  "D.  ^."  in  Prepaid  column,  followed 
and  number  of  Frank  in  space  "On. . , Pieces." 

VahM  of  PNpaid  Shipmenlai  must  be  plainly  shown  on  Prepaid  Label  m  space  provided. 

VahM  of  OoUoet  Bhipmentl  must  be  plainly  shown  thereon  near  the  address. 

Adfanoo  ehtrfOB  on  collect  shipments  must  be  plainly  shown  thereon  near  the  address.    CoUect  Labels 
Hied  on  Repaid  shipments  carrying  advances,  and  the  amount  of  advance  and  prepaid  charges  j>]ainly 
ahlpmcnt  near  the  address. 

mp&uots  not  bearing  Prepaid  or  Collect  Labels  must  not  be  billed  until  omission  has  beeti  supplied. 

O*  O.  D.  Iitbel  (printed  on  green  paper)  must  be  affixed  to  each  C.  6.  D.  shipment,  by  Agent,  Receiv- 
er Wagooman  at  time  receipt  for  shipment  is  issued,  and  in  presence  cf  skipper,  and  must  he  affixed  in 
» Prtpaid  or  CeUed  Labds.    Under  special  arrangement,  shippers  may,  for  convenience,  be  supplied  with 
to  be  afltod  l^  them  to  shipments,  in  advance  of  call  of  Wagonmen. 

iank  spaosi  on  the  label  imui  be  filled  out  in  epery  aue,  so  that  if  C.  O.  D.  envelope  is  short  at  destination, 
I  make  a  duplicate  envelope  from  information  dx>wn  on  the  label,  therein  enabling  hun  to  make  prompt 
proper  person,  of  money  collected. 


U-ll 


Wells  Fargo  &  Co  Express 


CO.  D. 


•. 


Retam  chargaa  to  be  paki  by. 


Eomlojr*  receiving  nust  enter  in  nbove  Uuk  space  amount  of 
C.  O.  D.|  and  whether  thipper  or  consignee  i«  to  pay  return  charge 
oa  eoQectiOD,  patting  label  tm  C.  O    D.  shipment  at  time  of  receipt. 


Address  of 


I 


Ad  Bond  Label  (printed  on  red  paper)  must  be  affixed  to  each  piece  of  every  shipment  handled  in  bond. 


v-ti 


Wells  Fargo  &  Co  Express 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  TRANSPORTATION 

IN  BOND 

moil  FORMN  DEPARTIiaiT,  CHICAQO,  ILL 
DELIVER  ONLY  TO  COLLECTOR  OF  CUSTOMS 


M. 


Slafoof. 


fw 


NOTIFY  CON8IQNCE  TO  ARRANGE  FOR  CLCARANCC  AND  DCLIVCRV 


UfABlllllA        Nnlkr  Itr  fcnalrli  OmmmmiI  ewri  Mtf  taal  b  flivt  ftart*  llirfllMI« 

WlUllimv — nrtiiiijitraktrMi.  m oovaMMnT ormM. mem ir. 


24S  EX 

16.  Canine  Labeb  (printed 
perf ont«d)  win  be  fmnkhed  upoo  u 
reguUriy. 

Agents  should  endeavor  fo  haxt 
skippers  will  not  affix  labels  to  sbqi 
must  do  to. 

Nuoiber  of  easting  label  shouUi 
if  shipoMBt  eoosists  of  several  casta 


17.  Raeord  by  Numbers  mu 
or  others.  All  employes  to  whom  tl 
numbers  of  labeb  used.  They  muf 
slips  to  be  tied  up  separately  under  1 

18.  A  Ciitinc  Label  must  b( 
a  label  should  be  affixed  to  each  cat 

If  labels  are  not  affixed  in  advi 

.19.    In  ease  a  Castinc  is  O? 

the  label  must  be  examined,  and  if  t 
of  casting  label,  shipment  must  be ; 
"D.  H."  on  Prepaid  form  to  "Over 
Claim  Agents  should  immediat 
index  of  labels,  and  if  label  was  affi 
was  affixed  by  an  employe,  his  recor 
name  and  address  of  consignee  m»>3 

20.    Bagf  age  not  to  be  Defa 

similar  articles,  as  to  avoid  defacin| 


21.    Forms  of  Waybills:    Tl 

Description 

Freight  Waybill 

Substitute  Waybill 

Messenger's  Freight  Wayl 

Money  Waybill 

Valuable  Freight  Waybill. 
Messenger's  Money  Wayb 

In  Bond  Waybill 

Debit  Transfer  Waybill .. 
Railroad  Remittance  Way 
Express  Remittance  Wayl 
Car  Waybill  Card 

The  general  arrangement  of  t 
lllustraied  on  next  succeeding  page 


2*i 


sxiatter  forwarded  an(l  show  l^  what 

BVeight  waybills: 

hipmeDts,  such  as  automobiles,  aero- 
y  matter,  such  as  millinery  (exceeding 

ra  in  wooden  boxes,  unless  such  ship- 
raybills. 

Valuable  Freight  waybills: 


itl  shipments  in  wooden  boxes),  films, 

bills: 

^on,  jewelry,  vouchers,  manuscripts, 
Aad  unpaid  collections,  pawn  tickets 

te,  except  medicine,  and  all  freight 


&  by  all  employes  maldng  waybills 
be  read  at  a  glance.    Waybills  must 


vt  be  stamped  or  written  in  the  space 
omissions,  this  must  be  done  on  the 
>n  receipt. 

Freight,  Valuable  Freight,  MoneXf 
>rting  periods. 

tte.  The  name  of  the  month  must 
w  the  month,  date  and  year,  should 


Do  not  use  doubtful  abbreviatioiia 
'  (Louisiana).  California  should  ba 
h  reason,  Colorado  should  be  written 


viated  on  the  waybill. 
Kk  Co./'  must  be  wajbUM  with 


W) 
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41.  DMtinUion  or  Local  Addrws  space  on  the  waybill  must  show  name  of  town,  if  rt  wnmtioa  ■  ei 
the  point  to  which  shipment  is  billed;  otherwise  show  details  of  address,  i.  e.,  number  and  atreel,  bmm  of  k 
company  or  individual  in  whose  care  the  shipment  is  consigned. 

Thi$  feature  is  parUadarly  important  for  shipments  destined  to  the  larger  offieea;  for  csamplt: 
within  the  limits  of  which  city  are  several  reporting  offices,  known  l^  distinctive  names  and  fram  each 
officesi  matter  addressed  to  tributaiy  territory  is  delivered. 

42.  Shipper  space  on  the  waybill  must  show  shipper's  name  in  full  and  not  be  abbreviated. 

43.  Eoutod  Via  space  must  show  name  of  transfer  pomt  and  connecting  Express  Company,  whta  d 
are  waybilled  to  offices  of  other  Egress  Companies. 

44.  Article  space  must  show  the  nature  of  each  shipment: — Pa.,  P3x.,  Crt.,  TVuaa,  Rck^  (Rack) 
taking  other  than  first  class  rate  must  be  qsecified  thus:  }  Bz.  Lems.  (Lemons),  1^  Bana.  (CMe  Umi 
I/C-10  Gal.  (Ice  Cieam),  1  Tb.  Oys.  (Oysters),  1  Bbl.  Fish,  1  Refgr.  Meat,  1  Hamp.  Beans,  3  CmO 
Chix.  (2  Coops  of  Chickens).  This  will  enable  the  destination  office  and  Accounting  Departmnt  to 
revise  the  diargcs. 

45.  Orosa  Weight  of  each  article  comprising  the  shipment  must  be  shown,  onleos  ^otharwiK  ip 
provided.    All  ounce  weights  must  be  indicated  by  "Os." 

In  case  of  package  rates  based  on  authorised  estimated  weights,  the  estimated  weights  moat  be  enlai 
waybill,  followcMl  by  the  notation  "Auth.  Est." 

When  the  actual  weight  cannot  be  obtained  for  shipments  to  be  carried  on  baas  of  actual 
delay  to  the  traffic,  the  estimated  weight  must  be  entered  thus :    "80  Est  Weigh  at  Destn." 

If  the  charge  on  a  shipment  protected  l^  ice  is  based  on  the  tui  weight  of  the  shipment,  plos  a 
oentage  for  ice,  show  the  weight  as  follows: 

240  Net 
60  26%  Ice 

300 

If  the  charge  is  based  on  grou  weight,  less  a  certain  percentage  for  ice.  weight  must  be  stated 

240  Gross 
60  25%  Ice 

180 

46.  Rate:  Show  on  the  waybill,  the  rate  -per  100  pounds,  or  per  S1,000,  except  on  third  daadi 
show  "3rd"  in  rate  oolunm  If  shipment  is  destined  to  an  office  of  another  Ekpress  Company,  show  tknail 
destination. 

47.  Value:  Show  value  of  each  article  as  declared  by  the  shipper.  For  C.  0.  Ds.  and  CoDccte^ I 
amount  of  C.  O.  D  or  Collection  m  "Value"  column,  and  write  "C.  O.  D."  or  "Coll."  above  the 
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tt  Kbtmbtt  ObogM  «o  WiybiUa: 


(a)    WhcnEipnaB 


CSiargM  are  Collect: 

Mjnumm 

tpOollMt 

tpCbllMt      1 

imtcHueT    1 

PaidiiPkrt    f 

/ 

00 

(b)    Where  Eipnee  Charses  are  Paid  in  Part  (full  charges  S2.00,  Paid  in  Part  $1.00)7 


loOollMC 

WCWbM      1 

muCMMT 

P>MtoP>rt    I 

/ 

00 

/ 

00 

<#}    Where  there  are  Advances  and  Ezprees  Charges  to  Collect: 


Adtuea 
WOoltMt 

'Sfgnar 

ntaiMUMi 

MUkfto* 

/ 

00 

/ 

00 

2 

00 

(d)    Wb«fe  there  are  Advaneee  to  Collect  and  Express  Charges  are  Paid  m  Part 
(lull  Express  Chaiges  S2.00,  Paid  in  Part  Sl.OO) : 


Admam 
leCoam 

^<£ari 

mu  cMun    I 

PUdtoNn    I 

/ 

00 

/ 

00 

2 

00 

/ 

00 

(e)L    Where  there  are  Advances  to  Collect  and  Express  Charges  are  fully  Prepaid: 


loCollKi 

OOollKt        1 

muctuiCT    1 

Fkidl*ru« 

/ 

00 

/ 

00 

1 

00 

(0    Where  Express  Charges  are  fully  Prepaid : 


S;r.UIPREPAID 

To  Whom  Paid 

/ 

00 

176 

OharfM  for  Valtie,  Icing,  Marine  Insurance  and  Manifostinf  Fees  must  be  shown  ieparatdy  in  the 
tohuxm  of  the  waybill  on  prepaid  shipments,  and  in  the  total  collect  oolunm  of  the  waybill  on  collect  ship* 
Brietly  underneath  the  express  charges,  with  explanatory  notation  opposite  the  amount. 


wajbilUng  shipments  of  Liye  Stock  for  which  contract  has  been  executed,  note  on  the  wajr- 
te  Stock  Contract  Executed' ',  and  sign  your  name  thereto.  In  case  of  shipments  to  be  transferred  to  another 
f  y  this  will  enable  Agent  at  transfer  point  to  make  similar  notation  on  transfer  sheet,  when  required  to  do 
SI  eoonecting  company. 

WaybOUng  shipments  destined  to  an  intermediate  point  where  there  Is  no  Impress  OfBee :  ~  Wheo 
it  is  codorsed  by  employe  who  issues  receipt,  "Released — ^Put  Off  at  Owner's  Hisk",  and  charges  are  prepaid, 
it  most  be  waybilled  on  Prepaid  form  to  first  salaried  Express  Office  beyond  place  of  delivery,  with  notatioo 
bill,  "Beieased— Put  Off  at  Owner's  Risk".  If  shipment  is  not  endorsed,  it  must  be  waybilledto^moit 
At  Wxpnm  Office  from  which  delivery,  can  be  made. 


f 


<g)    AftM  EhipmaitB  [or  accouot  of 
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lines  have  bwa  wa>bill«d,  enter   complete  wkjrbiB; 
r«<«pu,  Fono  703.  •iKuriog  in  the  Prepaid  coluimi,  the  QotUiaD,"D.  H.",  or  wdduu  of  pi 
Mi  lb*  CMC  toar  be. 

UUt  tbe  mytnlb  lure  been  abstracted,  duptic»te  receipt*  most  be  fastened  together  and 
^Atalnct*-  tte.-  m  enTdoiM  Form  SS6,  addreseej  to  Auditor  of  Exprea  Receipts.    (See  rule  115.) 

(d)  On  eh^xncDta  deitioed  U>  an  office  of  another  Express  Company,  on  whicb  prepaid  cha 
varbOlcd  (as  illustrated  in  psngr^  (a)],  Agents  must  obtain  credit  by  reporting  on  Fonn  517, , 
Credit*,  undcf  beading  of  "SUpmeati  for  Contract  lines"  (eee  page  68),  seoompanied  by  cofues  if 

SI.    WubiUmgShlpSMnb  under  hank: 

(a)  A  shipment  destined  to  an  office  of  this  Company  loitA  be  iraybitled  to  dcstinAtioD  a 
ritoTing  "D.  H."  in  Prepaid  eolumn,  and  initial  and  number  of  [rank  or  other  authority  in  "To  Wlma 
M  foUoirs: 


nntEPAID  ^<><— 


deoUned  to  an  office  of  anotlier  Express  Company,  when  shipper  is  holds 
bsckooly.  and  charges  of  other  Company  are  to  be  collected  at  deslnutian:      Waybill  oa  PrciNidIi 
pomt.  Tia  route  *Uch  wUI  give  ibipper  most  advantseeoue  rate  from  transfer  point  to  de3tinaticB,A 
per  iUoitratian  nOder  pengtapb  t*)- 

fe)  A  ahipoKnt  destined  to  an  office  of  another  Express  Company,  when  shipper  i*  holder  of  ll 
&ankon]y,aBd  deMi«stoprepayoUiet  Company's  cliBixe8,w^tNU  on  Prepaid  form  to  desdnatioo,  I 
(rill  ^t«  Aipper  most  sdvibtageoua  rale  frtun  transf^  point  to  desUnation,  sbowing  chargea  ot  1^ 
Compsaty  in  "I^epaid"  column  on  basis  of  the  proportioa  ot  the  tbroiigb  rat^,  which  (he  local  n 
jCompany  beat*  to  the  mm  of  local  latM  of  both  Companiea,  as  follows: 


SSSfHEPAID 

«-™-. 

t\oo 

Adam'i 

Prop.  TAroivA  Ct|a 

D.H. 

W.F.ACoPrt,p.FrankU-iai 

If  it  if  impossible  to  deteiminn  the  other  Company's  proportion  ot  the  through  rate,  waybiQ  t| 
en  Prepaid  foitn,  sbowinc  full  charges  from  origin  to  destination  in  Ibe  "Prepaid"  column,  sod  oriM 
from  sKippH-.  with  the  ondersltuiding  that  as  soon  as  Weils  Fargo  A  Company's  proportioo  of  thrai^ 
be  ■scrrtained,  Ike  antount  will  beiefunded  on  Form  512.  Ageot't  Deduction  Voucher. 

(d)  A  shipoMnI  dtatiutd  to  an  office  of  another  Express  Company,  when  shipper  is  holdv  of  fa 
CotnpaDin:  Waj-biU  on  Prepaid  tonntodestiDalion,  showing  "D.H."  in  Prepaid  column,  and  initithS 
~n  or  other  aatborily,  also  name  d  each  Company,  in 'To  Whom  Paid"  column,  as  folio**: 


S  PREPAID    T..^i 


a\H 


Waybmtng  Walls  Taigo  "Company"  Shipmeata:      When  it  is  neoaaaty  to  wayUD  GN| 
M  Prepaid  fonn,  shoning  "D.  H."  in  the  Ppfpaid  column,  and  Dotation,  "Co.  B,"  m  "To  Wbasll 
j-xpress  Remittances  lo  the  Treasurer  or  depository  must  not  be  waybilled  on  regular  form  of  w.   ' 
•lUke  receipt  m  Form  700.  Shippers  Receipt  Book,  and  Messenger  will  enter  on  Form  &t(k  E) 
fr  Os"    "^"l"  """  ""'  *'''''*'  -  -*'^  °^"^  authorised  lo  reraH  by  d.aft,  as  such  remiltanew  n 
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BSvniOH  or  ghasoks  on  pbbpaid  watbills  at  forwabmno  ofhcbs. 

fimrardiiif  ofiBce  mutt  rovlsa  chin m  on  all  preptid  waybills.  Refund  of  overcharges  and  over- 
it  and  ooUaction  of  undercharges  and  undercoUections  must  be  made  within  24  hours  after  shipments  are 

da 

Ovftcharrai: 

CaA  liemi:  If  a  Prepaid  waybill  shows  an  overcharge  (difference  between  billed  and  correct  prepaid 
AfBot  must  rehmd  the  amount  to  shipper  on  Form  512,  Agent's  Deduction  Voucher,  taking  receipt  thereon. 

CrjdU  AeeoimU:  If  a  Prepaid  waybill  shows  an  overcharge  (difTerence  between  billed  and  correct 
ihane),  Agent  must  revise  shipper's  prepidd  ticket  to  proper  charge,  and  issue  Form  512,  Agent's  Deduction 
in  ma  name  for  the  amount,  with  notation,  "Prepaid  ticket  corrected  before  collection." 

OfWCI^UietlOlUl :    If  the  amount  collected  is  in  excess  of  prepaid  charges  as  billed,  Agent  must  enter  amount 
mpaae  Record  and  refund  to  shipper  on  Form  522,  "Refund  of  Overcollection,"  taking  receipt  thereon, 
le  amount  cannot  be  refunded  at  the  expiration  of  90  days,  clear  the  item  from  the  Suspense  Record  and 
Form  518,  Miscellaneous  Debits,  under  heading  of  "OvercoUections." 

UndtrehaifM: 

Ca$h  IUm$:  If  a  prei>aid  waybill  shows  an  undercharge  (difference  between  billed  and  correct  prepaid 
amount  must  be  entmd  in  the  Suspense  Record  awaiting  a  Debit  Transfer  waybill,  and  additional  charges 
.  from  the  shipper.  . 

;  ia  impossible  to  make  collection  of  the  undercharge  after  exhausting  all  reasonable  effort,  prepare  Form* 
nt'a  Deduction  Voucher,  to  cover  the  amount,  with  notation,  "Uncollectible  Charges,"  and  submit  with  alt 
ngplaining  what  efforts  have  been  exerted)  to  Superintendent  for  approval- 

I  Debit  Transfer  wa>'bill  is  not  received  at  the  expiration  of  90  days,  clear  the  item  from  the  Suspense  Record 
b  OD  Form  518,  Miscellaneous  Debits,  under  heading  of  "Express  Revenue — Undercharges", 
n  undercharge  is  being  carried  as  an  uncollectible  item  due  from  shipper,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  is  being 
n  the  Suspense  Record  awaiting  a  Debit  Transfer  waybill,  the  items  cannot  be  cleared  from  the  accounts 
Aing  one  another:  they  must  be  treated  separately. 

Credit  Accountt:  If  a  Prepaid  waybill  shows  an  undercharge  (difference  between  billed  and  correct 
chaige),  the  amount  must  be  entered  in  the  Suspense  Record  awaiting  a  Debit  Transfer  waybill,  and  ship* 
spaiaticket  revised  to  proper  charge. 

a  Debit  Transfer  waybill  is  not  received  at  expiration  of  90  days,  clear  the  item  from  the  Suspense  Record 
le  on  Form  518,  Miscellaneous  Debits,  under  beading  of  "Express  Revenue — Undercharges." 

Ihldareollactions:  If  the  amount  collected  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  prepaid  charges  as  billed,  additional 
must  be  collected  from  the  shipper. 

t  ia  impossible  to  make  the  collection  after  exhausting  all  reasonable  effort,  prepare  Form  512,  Agen4i's 
on  Voucher  to  cover  the  amount,  with  notation,  "Uncollefctible  Charges",  and  submit  with  all  paperw 
ing  idiat  efforts  have  been  exerted)  to  Superintendent  for  approval. 


TRIATMSMT  AT  FOBWARDINO  OFFICES  OF  ERRORS  IN  BILLIKO. 

«■  ■ 

Offlee  copies  of  wijbills  must  not  be  altered,  nor  should  corrected  waybills  be  issued  after  origmal 
haxe  gone  forward  with  the  shipments.    Waybills  must  be  reported  on  the  Abstracts  as  billed.    Einors 
I  must  be  adjusted  as  follows: 

.  Prepaid  Shipments  Billed  Collect: 

Notify  destination  ofKce  inmiediately  to  deliver  shipment  vnthout  colluiion  of  charges  and  enter  the 
in  the  Suspense  Reoord  awaiting  a  Debit  Transfer  waybill  from  destination  ofKce  or  transfer  pomt* 
TMni  Transfer  waybill  is  not  received  at  the  expiration  of  90  days,  clear  the  item  from  the  Suspense  Record 
le  on  Form  518,  Miscellaneous  Debits,  under  heading  of  "Unrefundable  Overcharges". 

If  the  error  is  not  discovered  at  Forwarding  oflBce  and  a  Debit  Transfer  waybill  is  received  with  transcript 
Harks,  etc.,  the  Debit  TVansfer  waybill  must  be  reported  and  the  amount  collected  from  the  shipper, 
t  ie  iiDpoasible  to  make  collection  of  the  charges,  after  exhaustmg  all  reasonable  effort,  Forwarding  ofSce 
BfMre  Form  512,  Agent's  Deduction  Voucher  to  cover  the  amount,  with  notation,  "Uncollectible  Charges," 
mit  mlh  dU  papere  (explaming  what  efforts  have  been  eaterted)  to  Superieteiiknr  for  approval. 
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68.    OdU«et  Shtpmanti  BOltd  Prepaid:    Notify  dertinaftiai  office  to  definr  AifnaA 
dbor^,  and  iarae  a  DebH  Traiisfer  waybiU  immediately.    IT  the  emr  oeedn  en  a  riiipMBt 
of  another  Ezpreee  Company,  Debit  TVanefer  waybill  must  be  made  to  the  tranafer  poinl^ 

M.    OfSKharfei  In  Adfaneei:    Notify  deetination  office  to  deBter  afaipnaBi  «d& 
admm€$$f  and  enter  the  amount  of  the  overcharge  in  the  SuqMiae  Record  awaiting  a  DebiiT^aMiv 
destination  office  or  transfer  point. 

If  a  Debit  Thmsfer  waybiU  is  not  received  at  the  expiration  of  90  daya,  elear  the  Item  ft^ 
and  aettle  on  Form  518,  Miscellaneous  Debits,  under  heading  of  "Unrelundable  Advaneea." 


65.    Ihidercharfea  In  Adfanoii:    Noti^  destination  office  to  deUw  shipment  witik 
tAtmc€9,  and  issue  a  Debit  Tkansler  waybill  immediatdNr*   If  the  error  oeeon  on  a    ~  ~ 
oflice  of  another  Ezprees  Company,  Debit  Thmsfer  waybiu  mvst  be  made  to  the  T^vufer 


66.    Adfanoii  Omittad:    Notify  destination  office  to  deli  w  shipmsnt  vOJb  esOiefMn  ^ 
%  Debit  Tnmsfer  waybill  immediately.    If  the  error  oeeurs  on  aahipPSBiwaybiHsd  to  as  cflii  ef  Mil 
Company,  Debit  Transfer  waybill  must  be  made  to  the  transfer  pomi. 


67     DupUcafei  BUUng:    If  bot&  waybills  hava  gone  forward  wHh  the  aHpHNBt, 
report  both  waybills  on  the  Abstract  with  explanatory  note  and  notify  dfthiation  office  off  the 

Forwarding  office  must  cancel  advances  on  duplicate  waybill  by  entering  the  amoani  ha  the  Bmm 
and,  at  the  camnration  of  90  d^ya,  clear  the  item  therefrom,  and  aettle  on  Form  518»  IkiiaeellaBioiiiC 
heading  of  "iScpress  Revenue-Duplicate  Billing." 

Forwardbg  office  must  cancel  prepaid  charges  on  duplicate  waybill  by  prsDariag  I\onn  oia; 
VoQcher,  and  attaching  thereto,  copies  of  the  original  and  dnptteate  waybiUa. 

DtmixnoN  or  watbill  tibhi. 

68.  Uaal  WayMUa    gtita  Bmbmi:   If  a  wiybiU  la  dsatined  tft  noffiea  off  Wdb 
aMi  shipment  m  hauM  wholly  withb  the  erigmating  state,  H  la  dealgiatad  as  a  T  oral  fHi^ 

69.  Liial  WafbOli— Intontati  BiMlniM:    IfawaybiQiBdeBtaiedtonoffieaoffWL 
and  ihlpmsnt  passes  out  off  the  originating  state,  it  fa  deaipiated  as  a  l4)cal>lntwitaUwi^^^ 


7a    liitwlina  WeyfaMi-  Btata  gqitniii;   U  a  waybiQ  fa  deataadl  to  n  cffiia  off 
pany,  and  shipment  fa  hanled  whoUy  wHhln  origbating  ataU,  It  fa  dsaitlttad  as  n  1m 


71;-  iBlrtfaii  Waybma    IniwitiU  BbriniM;   If  a  wi^biU  fa  d«tbad  to  a  dihn  off  ^ 
Oonpany,  and  sh^ncnt  passes  out  of  originataig  state.  It  fa  ^'^iMi  §•  gg  Ist«ilB»JBtMiM9i 
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MDnm  fOB  fBDivo,  iro.,  vkgubmmd  oh  shipmbnts  m  t&ahbit. 


is  leqoiied  to  egptrnd  eaah  for  the  feeding  of  animals  In  his  ehargs,  he  will  jMepare  » 
liliill,  itsriBg  the  amouat  in  the  "Advances  to  Collect"  and  ^Total  CoUect"  Colmnns.    WaarbiU  BMstbe 
ths  HBM  iJMtinafion  as  the  w^rbiU  covering  the  shipment,  and  must  bear  notation: 

'"Feeding  CShaiiis  on  shipment  covered  by  waylnll  from 

WaarbiU  Number Date 19..." 

hm  vag^biU  label  on  the  shipment «nd  the  Waylrill  covering  must  bear  the  following  notation: 

TMdbg  charges  of  S » . .  -.  i  .paid  by  Messenger 

•ofsred  by  MesBCDger's  WaybiU  No Dated 19..." 

kgiragrbBI  eoieihig  the  feeding  charges  most  be  eecnrely  attached  to  the  waybill  covering  the 
Agents  at  transfer  points  will  handle  in  the  same  manner. 

■UBSTITUT*  WAYBILL8inJ8T  Bl  ICADB  FOR  SmPlONTS  IN  TRANSIT. 


r 


waybill  must  be  made  when  a  shipment  is  not  scoompsnied  by  a  waybill.  The  dfeet  of  thesab- 
mybiD  is  to  reproduce  the  original  waybill  m  every  detail,  therefore,  the  utmoet  care  must  be  used  totran- 
te  iafonnatioQ  from  the  waybill  labd  correctly.  The  color  of  the  label,  lot  label  or  waybill  label  on  the 
la  will  govern  in  the  preparation  of  a  prepaid  or  collect  substitute  waybill. 

toiUtuU  WifbUli  te  ahipmanta  Oftr  with  Wifblll  Libel: 

When  a  shipmeDt  including  an  entire  lot  shipment)  is  over  without  a  waybill,  and  bean  a  waybill 
a  lliiiiliitii  wiQfbiU,  with  diarges,  and  showmg  full  information  in  every  detaU,  must  be  prepared  from 
itaiabeL 

I-  When  part  of  a  lot  shipment  is  over  without  a  waybill,  and  bears  a  waybill  label,  a  substitute  waybill, 
■ne^  must  be  prepared  from  the  waybill  label.  The  substitute  waybill  must  show  full  information  in 
Kfland  bear  notation,  'Tort  Loi  Short Pmms." 

LMMttato  WiarbiOi  for  SUpmoBti  Om  without  WigrbiU  Ltbal: 
When  a  part  lot  sh^ment  is  over  without  a  waybill,  and  does  not  bear  a  waybill  label,  but  lot  labels  show 
lo  the  Express  Company,  Forwarding  office.  Waybill  Number,  Date,  etc.,  a  substitute  waybill,  without 
k,  and  showing  full  information,  with  notation,  "Port  1/4  Over,"  must  be  made  from  the  lot  label. 
tlha  ist  label  on  the  ahipment  does  not  show  waybill  number  and  date,  the  notation  "(her"  must  be  made 

I)   When  a  shipment  is  over  without  a  waybill,  and  does  not  bear  a  waybill  label,  but  bears  a  prepaid  or 

I  UmI,  a  substitute  waybill,  without  charges,  and  showing  full  bformation,  with  notation,  "Omt/'  mart 
ipnd  from  the  label. 

||  When  a  shipment  without  a  waybill^  ia  over  without  a  waybill  label,  and  does  not  bear  a  prepaid  or  col- 
mdt  but  bears  evidence  that  charges  must  be  collected  at  destination,  a  collect  substitute  wayl^l,  without 
1%  Bnist  be  made;  or  if  it  bears  shipper's  paid  marks,  a  prepaid  substitute  waybill,  without  charges,  must  be 
hi;  or  if  it  does  not  bear  any  nuu^  to  indicate  whether  prepaid  or  collect,  a  prepaid  substitute  waybiD,  with- 
MfBS^  must  be  prepared.    In  each  case  the  substitute  waybill  must  bear  notation,  "Oyer." 

II  Stibttltiita  WajblUs  to  bo  Made  for  Shlpmenti  WajbUlod  to  Wrong  OfBeo :  Messenger  discovering 
IQr  wfll  make  a  substitute  waybill  to  the  correct  destination,  showing  full  informatioii  given  by  the  regular 
Ik  nd  notation  wiU  be  made  on  regular  waybill,  readmg,  "Sent  to on  substitute  way- 

milMiiiit  will  go  forward  with  substitute  waybill.    Regular  w^rbill  wiU  go  forward  to  desUnation  shown 

iL    Stibttttuto  WaybiOi  Xaft  not  bo  Abstnetod:  It 'will  not  be  necesmiy  to  prepare  an  Abstraot  fofj 
waybills  issued./ 


1 

i 
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8UB8TiTUTB  WAYBILL  LABELS. 

'94.^8opinta  Fomui  of  Sulwtitvite  Waybill  Labeli:  Separate  fotma  of  WagrbOl  Ldbab 

'for  Ftepaid  and  Form  No.  281  for  Collect)  have  been  fumiahed,  which  should  be  filled  oat  fnm  I 
'aflSxed  to  shipments  by  Messengers  or  Agents  m  all  cases  where  shipments  art  Mcom^omiwd  ly  i 
butfomd  to  be  without  WaytnU  Labels,  m  order  that  proper  delivery  may  be  made  and  in  order  Ihnfc 
bill  and  shipment  subsequently  become  separated,  a  substitute  waybill  may  properly  be  mndft. 

FAILUBB8  TO  APPLY  WAYBILL  LABELS. 

05.  Be^Mts'ofFailarM  to  Apply  Waybill  Labels:  Messengen,  Transfer  QerkB  and  «vl 
'tion  offices  should  make  report  to  their  Superintendent  on  Form  No.  465,  "Beport  of  FkOure  to 
Label/'  of  aU  cases  of  failure  of  forwarding  offices  to  affix  Waybill  Xabeb  to  packages  in 
'ftructions.  .  Superintendents  tnll  apply  corrective  measures  in  these  cases. 

^mPBIBNTS  BBCBIVBD  AT  DBSTDIATIOM  OmCBS. 

/96.    Chockinf  Shipments  Against  Waybills:    Immediately  upon  receipt  of 
^office,  they  must  be  checked  against  the  waybills,  and  any  indication  of  shortage*  damage,  ele.,  ■ 
noted  thereon.^ 

97.    Treatment  of  Shipments  Koaching  Dostinstlon  Office  Unproporiy  Librtod  m ' 

(a)  If  a  shipment  bears  either  a  Waybill  Label,  Prepaid  Label  or  Collect  Label,  delhrcqr  ■ 
"Prepaid"  or  "Collect,"  acoordmg  to  the  label;  if  a  shipment  reaches  destination  wHboiit  mj 
whatever,  the  following  action  must  be  taken: 

First:  If  shipment  is  accompanied  by  a  Regular  Waybill,  make  a  Substitute  Wiqrfaill  Ldbol  ( 
lect,  according  to  Waybill),  affix  to  the  shipment  and  make  delivery  accordingly. 

Second:  If  shipment  is  not  accompanied  by  a  Regular  waybill,  ascertain  from  mnsignfifi,  iff  pi 
charges  are  Prepaid  or  Collect,  and  make  delivery  accordingly;  if  shipment  bears  shipper'o 
prepay,  it  must  be  delivered  without  collection  of  charges. 

rhird:  If  information  as  to  whether  shipment  is  "Prepaid"  or  "Collect"  cannot  be 
accordance  with  the  mstructions  in  the  two  precedmg  paragn^hs,  the  skipmeni  mmst  ha 
Hon  cf  ony  charges,  with  the  understanding  with  consignee  that  charges  will  be  paid  as  aoon  as  it 
following  investigation,  that  the  charges  were  not  prepaid. 

(b)  If  shipment  bears  a  Waybill  Label  and  a  Prepaid  or  Collect  Label  which  do  not  agiree  as  loi 
were  "Prepaid"  or  "Collect,"  the  information  conveyed  by  the  Prepaid  or  CoUeet  Lehd  wmsft  gtsm 
ment  of  the  charges  and  deliveiy  of  the  shipment. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  consignments  of  perishable  or  produce.  Forwarding  agents  are  insimeCed  to 
one  of  the  packages  mcluded  m  the  consignment,  a  Waybill  Label  and  Prepaid  cr  Collect  Label,  aid 
of  any  of  these  the  destmation  agent  will  be  governed  by  rules  101, 102, 103, 104,'  107, 106  or  100. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  Free  shipments  under  Franks  or  other  authority,  the  PreiMud  Label,  or  the  i 
package  of  number  of  Frank  or  other  authority,  must  govern  in  their  delivery  free  o/  charges,  regardhai 
in  which  they  may  have  been  waybilled;  if  a  Collect  waybill  is  received  for  such  shipments,  it  most  h 
charges  "ringed,"  supported  by  notation  thereon  of  number  of  Frank  or  transcript  of  other  antliorilj, 
of  shipper,  if  shown  on  the  package;  if  shipments  are  received  with  D.  H.  Prepaid  WaybiUs»  but  pi 
Jbear  Prepaid  Label  or  Dead  Head  Notation,  deliveiy  must  be  msde  free  cf  diarges. 

Reports  should  be  made  to  Superintendent  with  copy  of  waybiU  of  each  instanoe  in  wUdi 
^whether  shipments  are  being  properiy  made  under  Franks. 

^  (e)    In  the  event  of  a  shipment  being  marked  "C.  O.  D.,"  amowU  msui  he  ceOadsd  ^rerf 
SgoKSPPiHf^  ^4J^  troateientof^expresi  charges^ 
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SMfillMrfiif  dftafltdinfltmetkaiirinfOTCniintlMtnstinsiit  ot  ib^niaiiti  tMOhliic  dMtliuttoii 
ifartr  laMtod  or  vayUIlad: 


If 

WITH 

WTTHOirr 

71UBA7MENT 

P^rapMdWtgrbiU 

Prepaid  Waybm  Label 

Hake  Pnpaid  SubsUtate  WaybUl  Label  from  WaybUl,  aflBz 
to  shipment,  and  delirer  free  of  chargee. 

' 

Prepaid  Label.  ••••...••.». 

OoOwt  WasrWll 

CoUeetWaybm  Label..... 

Make  CoUeet  SubeUtute  WajbUl  Label  from  WaybiU,  aflBz 
to  shipment,  and  deUver  witb  chargee. 

\^<iuQO%  jiMMiei.  ............ 

KipddWajbiULiaMl.... 

Pnpaid  Label 

DeUver  shipment  free  of  charges. 

OallMtWsTUU 

OoDwiWAjbiULdtel 

GoUeet  Label 

DeUver  shipment  with  ooUectfon  of  chargee. 

PtaiipidWajhni 

TnSSilM 

Prepaid  Waybm  Label.... 

DeUver  shfemeat  free  of.  chargee. 
Substitute  WaybUl  Label  need  not  be  afBsEed. 

ObQMtWtvUU 

CoUeetWaybiU  Label 

DeUver  shmment  with  ooUeetion  of  ohsrges. 
Substitute  WaybUl  Label  need  not  be  afl&ed. 

> 

C6l^»^h^6Ji.,..,.../,... 

Pkip«idWaarbfll... 

FrSS  Wi^m  LiOmI.  . . . 

Cancel  incorrect  Prepaid  Waybfll  Label  on  shipment  and 

deUver  with  eoUectioo  of  chargee. 
(See  Rule  120.) 

<Mlfe<I«frff7   .     . 

s 

GollMlWaybm..., 

CollMlW«jbiUUlMl 

Cancel  incorrect  CoUect  WaybUl  Label  on  shipment  and 

deliver  free  of  charges. 
(See  Rule  110.) 

Fnp&UIM 

1 

PkipSdUibal 

PnpaidWaybiU 

DeUver  shipment  free  of  chargee. 
(See  Rule  0»^.) 

• 

OoOwiWftybm  Label 

GoOeeiLiSdi 

CoUeetWaybiU..  

Deliver  shipment  with  coUection  of  chargee. 
(See  Rule  Q»-b.) 

• 

Fkn»id  WajbiU  Ubel  ... 

Prepaid  Waybill 

Deliver  shipment  free  of  chargee. 
(See  Rule  W-b.) 

Prepaid  Label 

> 

OoUwt  WaybiU  Label 

CoUeetWaybUl...  

CoUect  Label 

Deliver  shipment  with  eoUectioo  of  chargee. 
(See  Rule  9ib.) 

f 

PMpudLebel 

Prepaid  WaybUl 

Prepaid WaybUl  Label.... 

DeUver  shipment  free  of  charges. 
(See  Rule  106.) 

1 

Cdleet  Label 

CoUeetWaybUl 

CoUect  WaybiU  Label 

Deliver  shipment  with  eoUectioo  of  charges. 
(See  Rule  107.) 

MMtitateWajbm 
■arkad"OT«r" 

Waybm  Label 

Apply  Rule  100. 

1 

Prepaid  Label 

CoUect  Label 

WaybUl 

Apply  Rule  100. 

1 

WaybiU  Label 

r 

Prmaid  Label 

CoUect  Label 

1 

IWforacMDs  inetnicUoaa  will  alao^pply  in  all  reipeoU  to  eonplete  Lol  Bh^pmtata,  except 'that  where  Lot  BhipmeBi 
Labels  are  attaehad,  but  other  labeb  or  the  waybill  are  abaent.  the  Lotffliipiiient  Label  (Prepaid  or  OoUeet)  will 
fovem  in  the  preparatioo  of  SubttiUite  Waybill  to  be  marked  *Tart  Lot  Oirer,"  and  in  the  deliTecy  to  eooi^iBee 
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SmPBONTS  CHBCXXNG  "SHORT"  AT  DBSTINATIOir  OmGB. 

gg.  Shipments  ChAcldnc  Short  on  Ck>Ileet  or  Propftid  Waybill;  Tlie  foDowmg  nutmetaoM  an 
shipment,  or  an  entire  lot  ehipment,  checking  short  on  a  regular  or  substitute  eoUect  or  prepaid  waylMiL 

(a)  Pieces,  weight  and  all  charges  must  be  "ringed."  Waybill,  either  tegular  or  substitatt,  ohhI  I 
until  end  of  the  reporting  period,  or  if  waybill  is  not  received  trntil  five  days  prior  to  eiose  of  the  period,  il  ■ 
held  until  close  of  the  following  period,  for  the  purpose  of  matchmg  regular  with  sobetitiite  waybill  on  wiie 
ment  may  be  subsequently  received,  and  in  order  to  bring  ibt  waybills  together  on  the  same 


(b)  At  common  points  with  other  Express  Companies,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  shipnMit  k 
received  by  one  of  the  other  Compames  represented;  and  if  it  has,  pieces,  weight  and  aD  charSBS  ob  Ihs ' 

must  be  "ringed,"  notation  made,  "Over  to Express  CompoDy,"  and  Tepoctsd  m  * 

Statement  with  all  charges  "ringed." 

(c)  If  regular  waybill  is  received  after  shipment  has  been  delivered  and  Icharges  have 
on  a  substitute  wsybill,  pieces,  weight  and  all  chiffges  must  be  "ringed,"  notatioo  made,  "ChargBS 
stitute  wsybiU ,  19. . .,"  snd  reported  on  "Short"  Statement  with  all 

(d)  If  substitute  waybill  is  received  after  shipment  has  been  delivered  and  diarges  have 
on  the  regular  waybill,  pieces,  weight  and  all  charges  must  be  "ringed,"  notation  macto,  "ChargBs 
waybill   ,  19...,"  and  reported  on  "Short"  Statement  with  all 

(e)  If  the  shipment  is  not  received  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  stated  in  paragraph  (a), 
reported  on  "Short"  SUtement  with  all  chafges  "rbged."  aaillustrated  on  page  83. 


II 


SHORT"  smFimrrs  biodvid  at  iiistikation  omoBL 


99.   Shipments  Cheeking  Short  on  CoUoet  or  Prepaid  Wijblll,  SnbsoqiMDltf  Bgorttei;  1 

shipment,  or  an  entire  lot  shipment  checked  short  on  a  regular  collect  or  prepaid  waybill,  and  also  on  aoal 
waybill  covering  the  same  shipment,  and  is  subsequently  received,  the  following  instructions  will  app^ 

(a)  If  a  shipment,  or  an  entire  lot  shipment,  previously  short,  is  reodved  on  a  eoUeet  or  prepaid  sal 
waybill,  it  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  the  regular  waybill,  by  revianc  the  chsrfM  ss  iai 
in  rules  124  and  125,  and  reporting  on  Statement  with  charges. 

(b)  If  the  shipment  is  received  without  a  substitute  wayUU,  prepare  one  from  the  InfonBaliQn 
waybill  label  afllxed  to  the  shipment,  and  handle  as  histructed  in  paragraph  (a). 

(c)  If  the  regular,  or  the  regular  and  another  substitute  waybill  are  being  held,  pieces,  ^weiglil  ai 
on  both  waybills  must  be  "ringed,"  snd  notation  made  on  each,  readmg,  "Charges  settled  on 

,  19 "     The  regular  and  substitute  waybill  must  be  pinned  (pot  pasted)  to  Ha 

tute  waybill  on  which  the  shipment  was  received,  all  waybills  to  be  reported  together  on  the 

on  Unes  7  and  8  page  35;  regular  and  first  substitute  to  be  reported  with  notation,  "Short,"  and  all  < 

substitute  on  which  shipment  was  received  to  be  reported  with  charges.^ 
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SaiPMKNTS  CHBCXXNG  "PART  SHORT"  AT  DESTINATION  OITICSS. 

le  following  inatructioiiB  apply  to  a  lot  shipment  checking  part  short  on  a  regular  waybill;  or  if  the  shipment 
entirely  short  on  the  r^sular  waybill  and  then  checks  part  short  on  the  substitute  waybill  made  en  route 
the  entire  shipment: 

1.  Lot  Shipment  Cheddng  Part  Short  on  Collect  Waybill:  Correct  the  collect  waybill  to  show  the 

ind  nomber  of  pieces  received,  make  notation,  "Part  Lot  Short , Pieces"  revise  the  charges 

of  actual  proportion  of  aggregated  weight,,  and  so  report  on  Statement. 

2.  Lot  Shipment  Oheddnc  Part  Short  on  Prepaid  Waybill: 

When  th$  packagt  hearing  Prepaid  Waybill  Label  is  among  the  packages  received:     Correct  prepaid  way- 

iMyw  weight  and  number  of  pieces  received,  moke  notation,  "Part  Lot  Short Pieces" 

lot  alter  the  charges,  as  the  waybill  must  be  revised  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  entire  shipment  had  been 

Report  waybill  on  Statement  with  prepaid  charges  entered  in  Prepaid  column,  and  if 
earries  an  "Add  Undercharge,"  this  amount  must  be  entered  in  Total  Collect  Column. 

10  port  checking  short  should  be  subsequently  received  on  a  prepaid  substitute  waybill  without  charges, 
Ran  lot  label),  and  bearing  notation,  "Part  Lot  Over." 

Whm  the  package  hearing  Prepaid  Wayhiil  Label  is  not  among  the  packages  received:  Weight,  pieces  and 
on  prepaid  waybill  must  be"ringed"  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  entire  shipment  had  been 
faybiU  mtist  be  reported  on ''Short"  Statement  with  charges  "ringed,"  as  illustrated  on  page  33.  Make  a 
substitute  waybill  from  the  information  on  regular  waybill,  showing  weight  and  number  of  pieces  received, 
prepaid  column  blank,  and  make  notation  "Part  Lot  Over."  Substitute  waybill  covering  the  part  lot  must 
ted  on  Statement  with  notation,  "Part  Lot  Over." 

le  part  checking  short  should  be  subsequently  received  on  a  prepaid  substitute  waybill,  luith  charges  (made^ 
ybill  label),  and  bearing  noUtion,  ."Part  Lot  Short." 


"PART  SHORT"  SHIPMENTS  RECEIVED  AT  DESTINATION  OFFICES. 

10  following  instructions  apply  when  part  of  a  lot  shipment  is  received  which  previously  checked  short  on 
r  waybill,  or  a  substitute  waybill  covering  the  entire  shipment: 

3.  Lot  Shipment  Choddnf  Part  Shbrt  on  Collect  Waybill,  subsequently  Receiyed: 

I  If  a  part  lot  is  received  on  a  collect  substitute  waybill  marked  "Part  Lot  Over"  which  shows  reference 
egular  waybill:  Show  weight  and  refer  to  original  waybill  in  order  that  charges  can  be  entered  in  Total 
M>iunm  on  basis  of  actual  proportion  of  aggregated  weight  of  the  entire  shipment. 

^  If  a  part  lot  is  received  on  a  collect  substitute  waybill  marked  "Over"  which  does  not  show  reference  to 
Ear  waybill:  If  regular  waybill  reference  can  be  determined,  enter  this  information  on  the  substitute  waybill, 
lotation  to  read  "Part  Lot  Over"  show  weight  of  shipment  and  enter  charges  m  Total  Collect  column  based 
J  proportion  of  aggregated  weight  of  the  entire  shipment.  If  regular  waybill  on  which  the  shipment  checked 
rt  cannot  be  determined,  it  must  6e  treated  as  an  "Over"  shipment. 

f    If  a  part  lot  is  received  at  destinaticm  without  a  collect  substitute  waybill,  prepare  one,  and  handle  as 
in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b). 

4.  Lot  Shipment  Cheddng  Part  Short  on  Prepaid  Waybill,  subsequently  Receiyed: 

)  If  a  part  lot  is  received  on  a  prepaid  substitute  waybill  marked  "Part  Lot  Over"  which  shows  reference 
igular  waybill:.  Enter  weight  of  the  shipment  but  do  not  show  charges  in  prepaid  colunm. 

)  If  a  part  lot  is  received  on  a  prepaid  substitute  waybill  marked  "Over"  which  does  not  show  reference 
egular  waybill:  If  regular  waybill  reference  can  be  determmed,  enter  this  information  on  the  substitute 
change  notation  to  read  "Part  Lot  Over"  show  weight,  but  do  not  enter  charges  in  the  prepaid  column.  I 

regular  waybill  on  which  the  shipment  checked  part  short  cannot  be  determmed,  it  must  be  treated  as  aa^ 
ihi^ment./ 


te2  EXPRESS  SERVICE  Al^D  RATES 

(c)    If  a  part  lot  b  received  at  desUnatioBTWithout  a  prepaid  substitute  waybillt 
as  outUned  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (h). 

I  Note. — ^The  waybill  label  on  the  package  governs  the  notations  to  be  made  on  the  wajbiD 

shipment.    In  some  cases,  parts  of  a  lot  shipment  will  be  received  on  a  subetitute  wajfafll  wiAo 
**Pari  Lot  Ovttr,"  and  the  balance  of  the  shipment  will  beeubsequently  received  on  the  rcfolar  wigrW 
marked  "Pari  Lot  Short,"  or  vice  versa. 

BELIEF  FOB  PABT  OF  CHABGES  BEPOBTBP  IM  BBBOB. 
ON  WAYBILLS  COVEBINa  SHIPMENTS  CHECXXNG  FIBT  8flK»T 


105.  Belief  for  Part  of  Chirf  as  reported  at  the  full  amount  in  orror,  on  Wajbilla 
cheddng  Part  Short:  If  a  waybill  covering  a  shipment  checking  part  short  has  been  rqyytod  «  81 
with  full  charges  covering  the  entire  shipment,  and  should  have  been  reported  with  charges  uimim,  ll 
number  of  piecea  received,  obtain  relief  for  the  amount  by  preparing  Form  512,  Agent's  Deduction  VohI 


II 


OVEB"  SHIPMENTS  BECEIVED  AT  DESTINATION  0FFIGB8. 


106.  Deiinition  and  Treatment  of  an  Over  Shipment:    An  "Over"  shipment  is  one 
without  a  regular  or  substitute  waybill,  or  with  a  substitute  waybill  marked /'Over"  whidi  does  not  pioe 
reference  to  the  regular  waybill,  marked  or  labeled  as  follows: 

With  Collect  Label , » Role  107, 

or  With  Prepaid  Label. . .  t ,. •  US^ 

.  «  With  Shipper's  Collect  Marks •  107, 

•  With  Shipper's  Paid  Marks •  108^ 

«  With  Collect  Lot  Label,  W.  B.  Reference  and  Date  Missmg •  107, 

«  With  Prepaid  Lot  Label,  W.  B.  Reference  and  Date  Missing "  M, 

*  Without  Labels  or  Marks,  of  any  kind *  101^ 

and  then  only  when  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  shipment  was  short  or  part  short  on  a  waybill  wlidii 
held,  or  has  been  reported. 

107.  Shipment  Over,  EUrks  indicating  Charges  are  CoUaet:  Prepare  a  collect  aubttHuU  «| 
none  arrives  with  the  shipment,  enter  charges  from  point  of  origin  to  destination  in  Total  CoDeci  OoiaH 
notation  "Over"  across  the  face  and  so  report  on  Statement. 

108.  Shipment  0?er,  Marks  indicating  Charges  are  Prepaid:    Prepare  a  prepaid  8ubalitali«| 

none  arrives  with  the  shipment,  entes  charges  from  point  of  origin  to  destination  in  "Add  UndsTCkaqpTi 
leaving  prepaid  column  "blank,''  make  notation  "Over"  across  the  face  and  report  on  StalemeBt  in  Wrf' 
column. 

Make  a  complete  transcript  of  the  paid  marks,  prepaid  label  or  prepaid  lot  labd  on  the  fonn  pmtt 
poesible,  obtain  the  marks  if  it  will  not  inconvenience  the  consignee,  and  ifeue  a  Debit  Traadm  WsfH 
Forwardmg  office,  or  to  transfer  pomt,  if  an  Interline  shipment. 

109.  Shipment  Over,  No  Marks  to  indicate  whether  Charges  are  Collect  or  Frsptld:   IN 

prepaid  substitute  waybill,  if  none  arrives  with  the  shipment,  entering  charges  from  point  of  origjsi  lo  < 
in  "Add  Undercharge"  column,  leavmg  prepaid  column  "blank,"  make  notation  "Over"  across  the 
on  Statement  in  Total  Collect  column. 

If  consignee  advises  that  charges  should  be  prepaid,  deliver  shipment  without  coUecUon  of 
a  Debit  Transfer  waybill  to  the  Forwardmg  office,  or  to  transfer  point,  if  an  Interline  shipment. 

If  consignee  is  unable  to  state  whether  shipment  should  be  prepaid  or  collect,  deliver 
charges,  with  the  understanding  with  consi^ee  that  charges  will  be  paid  if  it  is  ascntained  that  iS^md 
paid.    Destination  office  must  carry  the  amount  as  an  unadjusted  item  until  authorised  by 
imue  a  Debit  Transfer  waybill,  or  advised  that  shipment  should  be  collect. 
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f  V0E  GBAB0I8  ADDSD  TO  FBIPIID  "OVER"  WAYBILLS  AT  DESTINATIOir  ORICSS. 

U  'Mkt  for  Chaif as  added  ta  Prepaid  "Over"  Waybills,  Shipments  beinf  covered  by  Becnlar 
1  WtfllQls:  When  a  Forwardmg  office*  receives  a  Debit  Transfer  waybill  from  a  destination  office  covering 
Mmi  ol  an  "Add  Undercharge"  entered  on  a  Prepaid  **Over**  waybill,  and  Porwarding  Agent  can  show 
le  to  regnlar  Prepaid  waybill  covering  the  shipment,  Forwarding  Agent  will  relieve  hiis  account  of  the  axnlnmt 
E>ebit  TVansfer  waybill,  by  preparing  Form  612,  Agent's  Deduction  Voucher  against  the  original  Prepaid 
,  fliiowmg  full  reference  to  same  and  attaching  copy. 

i  such  cases,  where  an  "Add  Undercharge"  is  entered  on  an  Interline  Prepaid  **Over**  waybill,  and  Agent 
pther  Company  returns  a  copy  of  the  regular  Prepaid  waybill  under  expense,  Agent  at  Transfer  point  will 
liie  account  of  the  anfount  paid  to  the  connecting  company,  by  preparing  Form  512,  Agent's  Deduction 
r  against  the  Prepaid  "Over"  waybill,  showing  full  reference  to  same,  and  attach  copy  of  original  prepaid 


U.  S.  CK)VERNBIENT  SmPBOENTS 
aiGXIVED  AT  DESTINATION  OTFICES  WITH  CHARGES  COLLECT. 

I.   BeffisionSi  Deliferies  and  Credits  for  charges  on  U.  S.  Oovemment  Shipments : 

t)  CoOect  waybills  covering  shipments  forwarded  by  the  U.  S.  Government  under  Government  Bill  of 
,  to  officials  or  others,  must  be  revised  in  the  same  manner  as  waybills  covering  commercial  shipments,  showing 
from  point  of  origin  to  destination. 

0  Deliver  shipments  without  collection  of  charges,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  require  a  properly  accomplished 
iDvemmefil  Bill  of  Lading. 

)    To  obtain  credit  for  the  charges  reported  on  Statement,  enter  the  amount  on  Form  517,  Mbcellaneous 

,  \mdn  heading  of  "Government  Bills  of  Lading,"  attaching  thereto  the  Bill  of     Lading  and  a  copy  of 

bilL 

)    When  delivering  a  corpse,  perishable  matter,  etc.,  and  consignee  is  unable  to  surrender  Bill  of  Lading, 

elivery  without  collection  of  charges  and  secure  written  acknowledgment  on  "Consignee's  Receipt,"  witii 

erstanding  that  consignee  will  communicate  with  the  proper  official  and  obtain  a  Bill  of  Lading.    Amount 

>  carried  in  "Accounts  Collectible*'  until  a  properly  accomplished  Bill  of  Ladmg  is  received  from  consignee. 

SmPBfENTS  RECEIVED  AT  DESTINATION  OFFICES 
m  RAILBOAD  CONTRACT  LINES  AND  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COBIPANY. 

7rt99  chcarge9  must  not  he  collected  on  a  shipment,  consigned  to  a  Railroad  Contract  Line,  or  the  Western  Union 
7n  Company. 

L  Shipments  waybilled  from  Offices  of  this  Company  with  Charges  Collect  in  Error:  The  weight, 
of  pieces  and  charges  on  a  waybill  covering  a  shipment  for  a  contract  line's  account,  waybilled  with  charges 

k"  in  error,  must  be  "ringed,"  and  bear  notation  "For  Account  of R.  R. Department." 

eliver  shipment  without  collection  of  charges,  and  obtain  receipt  on  Form  469,  Consignee's  Receipt,  showing 
«  waybill  reference,  shipment  or  mvoice  number,  and  names  of  railroad,  officer  and  department  for  whose 
,  the  shipment  is'  made,  showing  "D.IT*'  in  the  space  for  charges.  Report  waybill  on  Statement  with 
1,  "Contract  Line." 

L  Shipments  waybilled  from  Offices  of  other  Express  Companies  with  Charges  Collect:  A  ship- 
»r  a  contract  line's  accoiint,  waybilled  from  an  office  of  another  j^ress  Company  with  charges  "Collect," 
i  revised  in  the  same  manner  as  a  regular  waybill.  Deliver  shipment  without  collection  of  charges,  and 
"eceipt  on  Form  469,  Consignee's  Receipt,  showing  complete  waybill  reference,  shipment  or  invoice  number 
QC8  of  railroad,  officer  and  department  for  whose  account  the  shipment  is  made,  showing  amount  of  charges 
.    Report  waybill  on  Statement  with  charges  entered  in  the  proper  columns. 

»  obti^  credit  for  the  charg»  reported  on  Statement,  enter  the  amount  on  Form  517,  MieeeJlaneous  Credits* 
be  heading  of  "Shipments  for  Qontract  lines,"  and  attach  a  copy  of  the  waybill. 
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FRANK  SmPlONTS  UCEIVED  AT  DBSTINATIOM  OITICIS  WITH  CHARC 

116.    Frank  Shipments  wajbilled  from  Offices  of  this  Ck>mpinj  with  ChaifM  C 

(a)  Express  charges  oa.the  Waybill  must  be  "ringed"  and  shipment  delivered  without  t 
Waybill  must  show  names  oi  shipper  and  consignee,  initial  and.  number  of  frank,  and  be  rcf 
with  notation  'Trank/' 

(b)  If  waybill  carries  advances  and  consignee  is  ihe  holder  of  this  Company's  frank  on 
on  the  waybill  must  be  ''ringed,"  advances  entered  in  Total  Collect  column,  and  shipment  deli* 
of  advances  only.  Waybill  must  bear  names  of  shipper  and  coneagnee,  initial  and  number  of  fn 
on  Statement  with  notation,  "Frank,"  showing  Advances  and  Total  Collect  in  the  proper  ool 


*(c)    If  waybill  carries  advances  which  represent  express  charges  of  conneeting  Cookie] 
the  holder  of  franks  of  both  Companies:    Express  charges  on  the  waybill  must  be  "ringed," 
Total  Collect  t^olumn,  and  shipment  delivered  without  collection  of  charges.    Waybill  must  i 
per  and  consignee,  initials  and  numbers  of  franks  of  both  Companies,  and  be  reported  on  S( 
tion,  "Frank,"  showmg  Advances  ancl  Total  Collect  in  the  proper  columns. 

To  obtam  credit  for  the  charges  reported  on  Statement,  issue  a  Debit  Transfer  waybill 
giving  complete  information,  in  order  that  the  amount  of  advances  can  be  collected  from  the  i 

Not9. — ^Whcn  charges  are  canoeUed  account  of  a  sticker  frank/ it  must  be  pasted  on  the 

117.   Frank  Shipments  Way-billed  from  Offices  of  other  Ispress  Cempinieg  with 

(a)  If  shipment  is  waybillcd  with  charges  collect  from  origm  to  deetfaiation,  and  consii 
this  Company's  frank  cA^y*  Correct  the  waybill  to  show  the  charges  of  the  other  Company  fn 
transfer  point,  based  on  the  proportion  of  the  through  rate,  which  the  local  rate  of  the  other  O 
sum  of  Uie  local  rates  of  both  Companies. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  determme  the  other  Company's  proportion  of  the  through  rate,  d 
from  ))oint  of  origin  to  destination,  and  collect  full  charges  from  the  c<msignee,  with  the  unden 
ss  Wells  Fargo  k  Company's  proportion  of  through  charges  can  be  ascertained,  the  ainoimt 
Form  512,  Agent's  Deduction  Voucher. 

Report  waybill  on  Statement,  with  notation,  "Frank,"  sbowhig  express  ehargss  hi  Tblal 
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niAnooiT  AT  DisTDunoN  omoxs  or  ibkobs  ni  billiho. 

dviaeet  and  Vnptdd  ehargM  on  waybUls  recdved,  must  not  be  altered.  Such  waybills  must  be  reported  ca 
tanait  as  billad.    Errors  in  billing  made  by  the  Forwarding  office  must  be  adjusted  as  follows: 

I.  Ptvpaid  Shlpmeats  Billed  Collect: 

0  Deliver  ahiimient  unAout  coUeeUon  qf  charges.  Make  a  complete  copy  of  paid  marks  or  prepaid  label 
n  664»  Transcript  of  Paid  Mark,  or  obtain  marks,  providing  it  will  not  inconvenience  the  consignee,  and  issue 
i  Tkansfer  waybill  to  Forwarding  office,  or  to  transfer  point,  if  shipment  is  covered  by  an  Interline  waybill. 

>)  If  the  errcMT  is  not  discovered  at  destination,  and  advice  is  received  from  Forwarding  office  after  shipment 
II  delivered  with  collection  of  charges,  AgetU  tnuai  make  refund,  taking  consignee's  receipt  for  the  amount, 
mb  a  DeUt  Tkansfer  waybill  to  Forwarding  office,  or  to  transfer  pomt. 

1  ihb  amount  cannot  be  refunded  to  the  conngnee.  Forwarding  office  must  be  notified. 

D.   OoUeet  Shlpmeats  Billed  Prepaid: 

i)  Ddiver  shipment  wUh  coUeetion  of  charges  and  enter  the  amount  in  the  Suspense  Record.  Notify 
ifing  office  of  the  error  in  billing  and  give  authority  to  issue  a  Debit  Transfer  waybill. 

fa  Debit  Tkansfer  waybill  is  not  received  at  the  expiration  of  90  days,  dear  the  item  from  the  Suspense  Record 
fclle  on  Form  518,  Miscellaneous  Debits,  under  headmg  of  "tJntefundable  Overcharges." 

b)  If  the  error  is  not  discovered  at  destination  and  a  Debit  Transfer  waybill  is  received  after  the  shipment 
B  delivered  without  collection  of  charges,  the  Debit  Transfer  waybill  must  be  reported  and  the  amount  col- 
bom  the  consignee. 

r  H  ii  impossible  to  make  collection  of  the  charges  after  exhausting  all  reasonable  effort,  destmation  office 
lepwe  Form  512,  Agent's  Deduction  Voucher  to  cover  the  amount,  with  notation,  ''Uncollectible  Charges," 
jmit  wUh  all  papers  (explammg  what  efforts  have  been  exerted)  to  Superintendent  for  approval. 

II.  Orerchargea  in  Adraacea: 

i)    Deliver  shipment  vnlh  coUicHan  of  correct  adoances,  but  do  not  alter  the  waybill.    Issue  a  Debit  Transfer 
to  Forwarding  office,  or  to  traxisfer  pomt,  if  shipment  is  covered  by  an  Interline  waybill. 
»)    If  the  error  b  not  discovered  at  destination,  and  advice  is  received  from  Forwarding  office  after  the  ship- 
is  been  delivered  with  collection  of  advances  as  billed.  Agent  must  make  refund,  taking  consignee's  receipt 
amount,  and  issue  a  Debit  Transfer  waybill  to  Forwarding  office  or  to  transfer  point. 
the  amount  cannot  be  refunded  to  the  consignee.  Forwarding  office  must  be  notified. 

O.   Undarehirges  in  Adraaeet: 

}  Ddiver  shipment  ^BWi  eoUectum  of  correct  advances,  and  enter  the  amount  pf  the  undercharge  in  the 
le  Record.    Notify  Forwarding  office  of  the  error  in  InlUng  and  give  authority  to  issue  a  Debit  Transfer 

I 

A  Ddxt  Tkansfer  waybill  is  not  recdved  at  the  expiration  of  90  days,  clear  the  item  from  the  Suspense' 
and  settle  on  I^rm  518,  Miscellaneous  Debits,  under  heading  of  "Unrefundable  Advances." 

0  If  the  error  is  not  discovered  at  destination  and  a  Debit  Tkansfer  waybill  is  recdved  after  the  shipment 
R  delivered  with  collection  of  advances  as  billed,  the  Debit  Transfer  waybill  must  be  reported^  and  the  amount 
d  from  the  consignee. 

1  it  ie  hnpeenble  to  make  collection  of  the  undercharge  in  advances  after  exhausting  all  reasonable' effort, 
don  office  must  prepare  Form  512,  Agent's  Deduction  Voucher  to  cover  the  amount,  with  notationi  "Unool- 

CharsBt,"  and  submit  with  oil  papers  (explainhig  what  efforts  have  been  exerted)  to  Superintendmt.for 
iL 


ii 

I. 
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123.    AdTinoM  Omitted: 

(a)    Deliver  shipment  tnih  colUctUm  tf  advanu$,  and  enter  the  amount  in  tlia 
Forwiu'ding  Office  of  Uie  error  in  billing,  and  give  authority  to  issue  a  Debit  Taauim  wajrfailL 

If  a  Debit  Transfer  waybill  b  not  received  at  the  exKHration  of  00  days,  dear  the  itCBi  fnm  thaSa 
and.  settle  on  Form  518,  Miscdlaneous  Debits,  under  heading  of  "Unrefundable  Advan< 


(b)    If  the  error  is  not  discovered  at  destination  and  a  Debit  Tnmsfer  waybill  is 
iias  b^  delivered  without  collection  of  advances,  the  Debit  Transfer  waybill  must  be  repoitaii 
^Uected  from  the  consignee. 

If  it  is.impossible  to  make  collection  of  the  advances  omitted,  after  exhausting  all 
office  must  prepare  Form  512,  Agent's  Deduction  Voucher  to  cover  the  amount,  with 
Charges,"  and  submit  with  aU  paper*  (explaining  what  efforts  have  been  exerted)  to 


BKVI8I0M  OF  CHABGBS  ON  WAYBILLS  AT  DBSTDIATIOM  QUI 

124.    Prepaid  Waybills,  either  regular  or  substitute,  must  be  revised  inunediately  opon 
fguret  mud  not  be  altered.    Do  not  revise  Waybill  Labels.    Ddiver  ekipmente  free  pf  ckargm, 

(a)    Undercharges  must  be  entered  in  the  "Add  Underehaige"  column  on  waybill,  as  Icllova: 


Uf^derehargee  foatt  be  settled  on  Statement  in  'Total  to  CoUect"  cohmm,  and  I>ebH 
to  Forwaidfaig  office,  or  to  transfer  point,  if  shipment  is  covered  by  an  Interline  waybill 

(b)    Operchargee  must  be  entered  m  space  in  lower  left  hand  portion  of  waybill, . 

notified  of  Overcharge  of  I. •"  and  advice  sent  to  Forwarding  Agoit  for  tlia  purpoae  of  ■ 

to  shipper. 

Destbation  office  must  not  make  the  refund  to  oonsignee  unless  authorised  by  Forwanfing  Agi 
ease.  Form  512.  Agent's  Deduction  .Voucher  must  be  issued,  taking  receipt  thereoo. 


125,    Golltet  W«ybilla,  either  regular  or  substitute,  must  be  rmisd  htfcrt  eoBecUom  i» , 

ji  line  through  the  erroneous  charges,  and  showing  correct  charges  beneath,  as  shown  in  the  foDowl^ 


Artki* 

"*^       J.  Smith  A  Co. 

Pa 

ftMlWvk 

«oOoBMi      toCbllMi   IWIiLiWllSil »»'■«■"■• 

1  r-Hw-1  1 

VtfM 

.  60,00 

i  Si 

Similar  revision  must  be  made  of  the  Wsybill  Label  on  the  package,  upon  which  thefoDovi^r 
impression  or  endorsement  must  be  shown: 


^Total  CoUect  Revised  to  |. 


n 


Collect  waybills  must  be  reported  on  8tat«Mnt  as  rtvisMt 


RevisiDg  Clerk. 


EXPBESS  F0BM3 

nUTMT  OV.IBinilRTI  AT  lUHIUTIOII  OtflSU. 
tD  b*  ttkm  M  Dt&MT  1wm4: 


m  pntMrij  nibnl)  is  Form  Tl«,  DtHnir  Receipt  Book,  Wi 
,  ud  taka  — — "x— '■  noeipt  tbBrdD  vban  delimy  ■  mult 
■t  b*  (irttnd  with  tba  firi^ul  nicht  ud  Dumbir  of 


.  )    OOmi  nufciMMni  ddhoy  Mntn  Md  mkh  eSlon  m  nuky  b«  withoriMd,  murt 
frilAI(MIBl«(rfM'ttaTba>(bMD0b«kMliudwqb01ihkT«bamptDparlynriMd)  on  DeliiBy  8b«U,  ilu 
•Mfhii  vigrtfll  ntmmtot,  iiliiip«.  «te.,  and  taka  naMJiiiiii'a  ntelpt  tbomi  irbai  ddivHy  ii  midt. 

WhM  iU|iaMBl>  ■(•  pnt  riMrt,  wsrfailh  DURt  be  (oteml  on  DeUvoy  Shnta  wi  th  Uw  orisliul  mj^ 
totf  l4HH"riDsid,"lDddirMtlyuDd>nHatb,riiawwt<cbtiDdDiiBb«rof  phsMnedvcd.    Tliepartiimol 
■at  iMak  ii  Aort,  buM  b*  Mtand  on  a  "Sbort  IMnrr  SbMt."  iboaliii  w«Wrt  ind  nuobtT  of  pi««  "rin 


1*  {Tlibtad  oo  Wbita  Ptpar). 


IM«T 

i^.C^.^. 

iMrtT.* 

WdliFario&CaEipmi 

-T.^N._ 

- 

LH 

1 
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ias  EXPRESS  SERVICE  AND  RATES 

127.    DeliTvrj  Raeord  to  bo  balaneod  tteh  Daj: 

(a)  Offices  using  Delivery  Receipt  Booki  must  foot  this  reooid  «l  tht  dose  of  oaeh  d«jr  in 
'a:d&ily  balance  and  make  proper  entries  in  Fonn  067,  Daily  Balanos  Book. 

(b)  Offices  using  Defivei^  Sheets,  must  require  DeliveiTmsn  to  mgt  for  aheeto  ob  tonm  pnsUi 
to  settle  riieets  at  the  ck>se  of  each  day,  A  recapitulation  must  bt  mads  of  tht  DsMfiiy  SIntiB  for  m 
pnH)er  entries  made  in  Fonn  667,  Daily  BaUnce  Book.. 


8HIP1IB1IT8  "ON  HAXD"  AT  UlTIirATICm  OiflCBl. 

128.  Shipments  to  be  entered  in  On  Hand  Eeeord:  Shipments  which  eannoi  be  daBiw 
recorded  hi  On  Hand  Book  (Forms  450  or  451),  or  on  Prepaid  and  CoUeet  On  Hand  Cards  (Fc 
irtieil  Superintendent  authorises  the  use  of  cards.  Consi|^kees  must  be  notified  immedintebr  of 
Tvnam  undelivered,  using  postal  cards  provided  for  that  purpose,  an  impression  copy  of  which  must  be  i 
record 

When  shipments  are  returned  to  shipper,  or  reforwarded  to  other  destinations,  referenoe  to  the 
•5Dftust  be  shown  opposite  the  entry  in  the  Chi  Hand  Book  or  on  the  On  Hand  Card,  and  authority  carefs 


8HIP1IB1IT8.  WATBILLID  TO  WIOHO  JUBTUIATIOIIB. 

190.    Bnbititvite  Wtfbill  to  be  made  to  Oorreet  Dertinatlsn;   Agent  diseoverinc  the 
a  substitute  waybill  to  correct  destination,  showing  full  mformation  given  by  the  original  waybill,  ■ 

"must  be  made  on  the  waybill,  reading,  "Sent  to on  substitnte  wiqrti 

ment  must  go  forward  with  substitute  wayUll.    Original  waybill  must  go  forward  to  destlBatioB  shoi 
where  it  must  be  reported  on  "Short"  Statement  with  charges  "ringed." 

130.  Be-Billing  after  Originil  Wajbill  liat  been  B«perted  on  BtiteoMiit:  When  a  sbv 
regular  waybill  has  been  received  at  an  office,  and  it  is  found  after  settlement  of  such  waybill  that  sU 
waybiQed  by  forwardmg  office  in  error  and  bdongi  to  some  other  pomt,  a  re-bill  must  be  made  to  eorrset  < 

(a)  All  "Re-Bills"  must  show  in  "Shipper"  space  on  waybill  point  of  origb,  number  and  dais 
waybiU  on  which  shipment  was  received. 

(b)  If  charges  on  in-billmg  are  prepaid,  the  shipment  must  be  re-billed  on  prepaki  waybill  shevi 
prepaki  charges  "ringed."  with  noUtion,  "Paid  on  In-Bill"  entered  hi  'To  Whom  TM"  eolttmn. 


(c)  If  charges  on  in-billhig  are  collect,  the  shipment  must  be  re-billed  on  ooUeet  waybill 
shown  hi  "Advances  to  Collect"  and  'Total  to  Collect"  columns. 

(d)  Agent  at  correct  destination  must  not  alter  the  advances  on  the  Re-BilL    If  the 
Mffioient  to  cover  the  correct  charges  from  origmal  pomt  of  origin,  the  •^^»»io^*i  amount  mnst  be 
"Express  Charges  to  CoOect"  column,  and  the  total  entered  in  the  'Total  to  CoUeet"  coluBin. 


If  the  advances  are  hi  ssosss  of  the  eoneet  charges  fronf  orighial  pdnt  ef  origfai,  dsfivw 
9npm  shades  and  issue  Form  513,  Agmt's  Deduetkm  Voucher,  for  the  dtBrnmrn,  g(vfait 
•Miob  a  Appr  o#  the  liaybilL 


E2PBESS  FOBMS 

'^BBrdBWAunDlom  bktiibiiid  uanum. 

ISl.   Sitewwdad  and  Bttwntd  Bfrfpminti  from  Originil  DwtlnitloB:   Shipments  rdorwarde 
rnuit  be  marind  with  the  turn  mAdnm,  leaving  the  origiiuJ  eddren  cro«ed  ofiF,  but  not  entirely  en 
Ipfl  eufa  peckace  must  be  wei|^  at  time  off  re-billing. 

Ca)    When  prepaid  shtpmoita  are  relorwarded  with  chargea  to  be^ooUectcd,  care  must  be  etereised  tc 
hgi  an  Taid  Mark^'  are  croand  off,  but  not  entirely  erased,  to  prevent  Agnt  at  deatinaticni  delivering  free 

MMpCing  Paid  Maik  m  lieu  of  ehargea. 

■  >_ 

(b)    When  eoOeei  ahipmenta  are  reforwardsd  or  letomed  with  aeerued  charges  to  be  collected,  in  addi 
ehaiga%  care  must  be  enreiMd  to  see  that  amount  of  Advanoes  is  plainly  ahown  on  package  neai 


(c)    The  pressnce  of  okl  maifca'fi^  satisfy  consignee  of  correctness  of  additional  ehargea. 


,-1 

lo  EXPRESS  SERVICE  AND  RATES 

BRR0R8  IN  REVISION  OF  COLLECT  WAYBILLS  DISCOVBBBD  AT  DSSTIIIATIOV  01 

AFTEB  WAYBILLS  HAVE  BEEN  REPORTED  ON  STATEMKHTS. 

I 

145.    Orercharfas:    If  au  overcharge  is  discovered  after  waybill  has  been  reported  on  Statww 
must  refund  the  amount  to  consignee  on  Form  512»  Agent's  Deduction  Voucher,  taking  reoeqA 


146.  OTwreoUections:  If  the  amount  collected  is  m  excess  of  the  charges  reported  on  tlia  vigrt 
must  enter  amount  in  the  Suspense  Record,  and  refund  to  consignee  on  Form  522;  "Refund  of  Ofcni 
taking  receipt  thereon. 

If  the  amount  cannot  be  refunded  at  expiration  of  00  days,  clear  the  item  from  the  Suaptam  Ri 
1  settle  on  Form  518>  Miscellaneous  Debits,  under  heading  of  "Overcollectioo8.'\  *     *  *^     *:'•*'  -i 

147     UnderchirfM:    If  an  undercharge  b  discovered  after  the  waybill  has  been  reportad  on  8 
amount  must  be  entered  in  the  Suspense  Record  awaiting  a  D^it  Letter  from  the  Auditor  of 
and  additional  charges  collected  from  the  consignee. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  make  collection  of  the  undercharge  after  exhausting  iD  reasonable  effort, 
512,  Agent's  Deduction  Voucher  to  cover  the  amount,  with  notation,  "Uncollectible  ChargeiB,' 
aU  paper*  (explaining  what  efforts  have  been  exerted)  to  Superintendent  for  approval. 

If  a  Debit  Lettec  is  not  received  at  expiration  of  00  days,  clear  the  item  from  the 
on  Form  518,  Miscellaneous  Debits,  under  heading  of  "Express  Revenue — ^Undercharges.' 

If  an  undercharge  is  being  carried  as  an  uncollectible  item  due  from  consignee,  and  at  the 
carried  in  the  Suspense  Record  awaiting  a  Debit  Letter  the  items  cannot  be  cleared  from  tlie 
one  another;  they  must  be  treated  separately. 


M 


» 


148.  UndereoUections:    If  the  amount  collected  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  charfsi  m 
jraybill,  additional  amount  must  be  collected  from  the  consignee. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  collection  after  exhausting  all  reasonable  effort,  prepare  Form  SI 
Deduction  Voucher  to  cover  the  amount,  with  notation,  "Uncollectible  Charges,'*  and  sofamit  «lft 
(explaining  what  efforts  have  been  exerted)  to  Superintendent  for  approval. 

nfTERCHANGE  OF  BUSINESS  AT  TRANSFER  FOINTS  WITH  OTHER  tmiBB  OOHM 

The  following  instructions  will  govern  the  handling  of  business  at  transfer  pomts: 

149.  Raeeipts  for  WajbiUi  tnd  Shipments  Tranaf erred:  ReceipU  for  all  waybiUs  ead  i 
transferred  must  be  required  from  and  given  to  connecting  Express  Companies. 

150.  Shipments  WajbilledteTrtnafer  Point  Initeed  of  Through:    MakeasabstitiilewayUI 

destination,  showing  full  information  given  by  regular  waybill.    Notation  must  be  made  on  regiiler  wayUi 

"Sent  to  .   on  substitute  waybill."    Regular  waybill  must  be  reported  on  '^Shoit"  { 

with  aU  charges  "rtn^ed." 

151.  Waybills  Reeeired  with  Shipments  Checking  Entirelj  Short  tt  TMiiifer  Peial:   Tl 

number  of  pieces  and  all  charges  on  a  regular  or  substitute  waybill  covering  a  shipment  ***»^»^i'it  mim 
must  be  'Vtnyed,"  whether  the  waybill  is  transferred  to,  or  received  from  a  connectmg  ExproH  Cooipe^r. 
ment  of  the  diortage  must  be  made  on  the  waybill,  which  must  be  signed  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  ssq 
proper  notation  made  on  transfer  record. 

152.  Wftybills  Received  with  Shipments  Checking  Part  Short  tt  Tnnsfor  Foim:    Metsi 

Lot  Short Pieces"  must  be  made  on  the  waybill,  which  must  be  signed  by,  and  in  the  vesM  el 

abd  proper  notation  made  on  transfer  record. 

153.  Shipments  Receired  at  Transfer  Point  without  Wajbilb:  Prepare  tabetitvie  wt^ 
structed  in  rules  00  and  91.  and  on  the  following  page  and  deliver  with  shipments  to  coimeetiBg  Ekprai< 
sfUr  proper  record  and  receipt  have  been  taken. 


EXPRESS  FORMS 
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it  HWiwiiti  muUdc  Tniute  Paint  Impnpviy  Itbttod  or  War-UIM:    Tha  Mlowiiif  deuUad 
iriU.go*aD  ia  tb*  UMtnMot  of  dupnaBU  cMehing  traaifer  point  improperiy  Ub«l«d  or  wiy-billed: 


IC 

WITH 

WITHOXJT 

TREATMENT 

1 

PkipAid  Waybill 

Prepaid  WaybiULabeL... 
Prepaid  Label 

Tk'ansfer  to  connecting  Company  without  aflSxinc  Substitute 
WaybiU  Label  or  other  label.  (Adjustment  oT  charges  to 
be  made  at  destination  oflSce.) 

> 

CbOeeiWaarbiU 

CoUeetWaybiU  Label 

CoUect  Label 

1 

BMultf  or  Subttituto 
Fraj^  Waybill 

Prepaid  WaybiU  Label.... 
Prepaid  Label 

\ 

Ramlar  or  Subatitute 
OBUoetWaybiU 

CoUeetWaybiU  Label 

Collect  TAbel 

\ 

PMpaid  Waybill 

PrapSd Waybill  Labd.... 

Prepaid  Label <.,.. 

Transfer  to  connectmg  Company  in  regular  course.  (Ad* 
justment  of  charges  to  be  made  at  destmatioo  office.) 

\ 

OoUoetWaybiU;. 

OolUet  Waybill  Labol 

CoUect  Label ^ 

k 

PMpaid  Waybill 

Prepaid  WaybUl  Label.... 

Transfer  to  connecting  Company  without  affixing  Substitute 
WaybiU  Label.  (Adjustment  of  charges  to  be  made  at 
destination  office.) 

) 

Fkopaid  Label 

h 

OoUoetWaybiU 

CoUect  WaybUl  Label..... 

) 

GoUoet  Label 

1 

PfeopaidWaybiU 

I^epaid  WaybiU  Label. .. . 

Transfer  to  connecting  Company  b  regular  course.  (Ad- 
justment of  charges  to  be  made  at  destination  office.) 

{fi^ltrtMtf. 

CoUoctWaybiU 

CoUaei  Waybill  Label 

PnfoUL^Stt 

I 

PnpaidWaybiU  Label.... 

Prepaid  WaybUl 

Make  Prepaid  Subetitute  Waybill  from  WaybUl  Label,  in- 
eludmg  charges,  and  transfer  to  connecting  Oympany. 

A  AVJISAA  AJWVt«  ■••••••••••• 

CoHoetWaybiU  Label 

CoUeetWaybiU 

Make  CoUect  SubeUtute  WaybUl  from  WaybiU  Label,  in- 
cluding charges,  and  transfer  to  connecting  Company. 

%^OU8G«  JUBOW • 

FnpaklWaybfll  Label.... 

Prepaid  WaybUl 

Make  Prepaid  Substitute  WaybiU  from  WaybiU  Label,  in- 
eluding  charges,  and  transfer  to  connecting  Omipany. 

> 

Prepaid  Label 

CoUeetWaybiU Labol  .... 

CoUeetWaybiU 

CoUectLabel 

Make  Collect  Substitute  Waybill  from  Waybill  Label,  in- 
cludmg  charges,  and  transfer  to  connecting  Company. 

FreiMid  Label 

Prepaid  WaybiU 

Prepaid  WaybiU  Label.... 

Make  Prepaid  Subetitute  Waybill  without  charges,  with 
notation  across  the  face  "Over,"  and  transfer  to  the  con- 
necting Coix4)any.  (Adjustment  of  charges  to  be  made  at 
destination  office.) 

GoUoet  Label 

Collect  WaybUl 

CoUect  WaybUl  Label 

Make  Collect  Subetitute  WaybUl  without  charges,  with 
notation  across  the  face  "Over,"  and  transfer  to  the  con- 
necting Company.  (Adjustment  of  charges  to  be  made  at 
destination  office.) 

Sobatitiite  Waybill 
marked  "Orer" 

WaybiU  Label 

WaybiU  Label  or  other  label.  (Adjustment  of  duurges  to 
be  made  at  destinatioo  office.) 

t 

Prepaid  Label 

CoUect  Label 

WaybiU 

WaybiU  Ubel 

Make  Prepaid  Substitute  Wavbill  without  charges,  with 
notation  across  face  '*Over,*'  and  without  affixing  Sub* 
stitute  WaybiU  Label  or  other  label  to  shipment,  and 
transfer  to  eonneeting  Compsny.  (Adjustment  of  ehargea 
to  be  made  at  destination  office.) 

Prepaid  Label 

CoUectLabel 

f 

Labila  are  attached,  but  other  labels  or  the  waybill  are  abecot,  the  Lot  ShipmeDt  Label  (Prepaid  or  GoUoet).  wiU 
«ov«ni  b  the  preparation  of  Subetitute  WaybUl  to  be  marked  "Part  Lot  Oyer,"  and  in  the  deliyery  to  ooBsSpiee 
and  tnatment  of  the  chargea . 

f^ 


EXPRESS  SEBVICB  AND  SATBS^ 

Wells  Fargo  &  Company 

Express. 


RULES  AND  INSTRUCTION 


Section  No.  L 


General  Instructions  for  Use  and  Guidance  of 

AGENTS  AND   EMPLOYE 


C 
C 

c 

I 

B.  D.  Caldwelx, 
i 
f 


New  York.  July  1,  1914. 
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BMUumom  OP  the  hitebstatb 


»r»)  I  I -t 


OOMMUUnOM. 


vwiat  li  an  abstnet  of  eertain  provisioiii  of 
ate  CSammoreo  Aet  and  the  regnlationi  of  the 
Commeree  Commianon  aa  affecting  expreas 
,  with  whidi  afenta  and  emfdoyea  ahoold  f a- 


a  "Inlantateb"  aa  ordinarilj  nsed,'mean8 
tion  from  one  atate  or  territory,  or  the  Die- 
Imkhia,  into  or  through  another  atate  or  ter- 
the  iDiatriet  of  Colombia,  or  between  pointa 
in  a  territory.  Any  shipment  moving  be- 
ito  in  the  aaae  stote,  but  which  paiaee  out  of 
n  routes  la  interaUte. 

rm  "Xntnurtate"  meani  transportation  be- 
lU  bofh  of  which  are  in  the  lame  state,  pro- 
diipment  doea  not  pass  outside  of  the  state 

Shipmento  must  not  be  accepted  for  trans- 
unless  rates  hare  been  published,  posted,  and 
St.  None  but  published  rates  may  be  used 
Fhai  Sates  and  Ohargas  Are  on  File:  A  no* 
be  poated  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  erery 
lepot  where  czpreaa  matter  is  received  for 
.tion,  showing  that  all  ratea  and  charges  in 
nch  office  are  on  file  with  the  agent,  and  are 
inspection  upon  application. 
■ait  Asrisi  Patnma  aa  much  as  possible  in 
ates  or  other  information  from  tariffs. 
wm  AppMeatiop  for  a  Bate  or  Charge  on  A«y 
Daaarlbad  SUIyinent  must  be  answered  in 
ithin  a  reaaonable  time,  and  such  rate  or 
at  he  quoted.  A  penalty  is  prescribed  for  fail- 
Bsal  to  mahe  auch  quotation  or  for  an  incor- 
ition.  Written  requeste  for  rate  quoUtions, 
irith  copies  of  the  replies  thereto  must  be 


Mlal  Ifadwitandtng  With  a  Patron,  involving 
r  astraordinary  aerviee,  is  not  valid  unless 
'or  in  the  Company's  tariffs. 


Unlawful  Acta  or  Omissions;' 

False  billing,  false  classification,  falae  weighing  or 
false  report  of  weight,  false  repreeenUtion  of  the  eon- 
tente  or  value  of  any  shipment,  false  or  fictitious  daim 
or  other  device  or  means  by  which  transportation  ia 
permitted  or  obtained  at  less  than  the  lawfully  pub- 
lished rates 

False  entry  in  any  book  of  accounts,  record  or  memo- 
randa kept  by  an  expreaa  company. 

To  wilfully  destroy,  mutilate,  alter,  or  by  any  other 
means  o1  device  to  falsify  the  accounts,  records  or 
memoranda  of  an  express  company. 

Failure  to  make  full,  true  and  direct  entries  in  such 
accounts,  records,  or  memoranda  of  all  facte  and  trana- 
actions  appertaining  to  the  earner's  business. 

Discrimination  of  any  character  by  which  one  patron 
is  given  a  preference  or  advantage  not  enjoyed  by 
another. 

BiUing  a  through  shipment  to  an  intermediate  point 
and  rebilhng  it  m  order  to  take  advantage  of  local 
ratea  which  are  less  than  the  through  rate. 

To  knoMongly  disclose  or  permit  to  be  acquired  by 
any  other  person  than  the  shipper  or  consignee  without 
the  consent  of  such  shipper  or  consignee,  any  infomuk> 
tion  concerning  an  express  shipment,  which  infonna- 
tion  may  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  such  shipper  or 
consignee,  or  which  may  improperly  disclose  his  busi- 
ness transactions  to  a  competitor 

To  furnish  any  information  as  to  the  character  or 
financial  standing  of  patrons  or  others  or  endorse  re- 
queste for  such  information 

To  disclose  to  a  shipper  the  name  of  the  ultimate  eon« 
.aignee  of  a  shipment  reeonsigoed  m  transit  by  the 
original  consignee 

To  act  as  agents  for  a  shipper,  or  to  otherwiae  rep- 
resent a  shipper  in  the  conduct  of  his  busineoa 
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Wells  Fargo  &  Company  Express. 

General  Instructions  for  Use  and  Guidance  of  Agents  and  EmplayeSb 


GENERAL. 

1.  The  business  of  Wells  Fargo  ft  CamptJty  if  to 
forward  by  rapid  oonTeyance,  under  the  eonditiona . 
atated  in  ita  regular  forms  of  reeeipt,  shipments  of 
Merehandise,  Perishable  Freight,  lire  Stocky  lire 
Animala,  Jeweby,  Bullion,  Coin,  Cnrreney,  Bonds, 
Valuable  Papers,  etc,  and  to  deliver  same  promptly;  to- 
make  collections  with  or  without  goods;  to  fill  orders; 

'  to  attend  to  commissions;  to  pay  money  by  telegraph; 

'  and  to  sell  and  pay  money  orders,  travelers  cheeks  and 

,  foreign  postal  remittances,  etc 

^  2.  The  express  business  is  eminently  one  of  detail 
and   requires   accuracy,   intelligence,   diligence   and 

•courteey  from  every  one  engaged  in  it,  and  above  all, 
that  the  business  of  today  be  done  before  tomorrow. 
The  Company's  relations  with  ita  patrons  must  be 
treated  as  strictly  conflaenuaf;  those  who  entrust  their 
business  to  it,  do  so  in  the  belief  that  its  service  is  safe 
and  efficient.    Each  employe  should  put  forth  his  best 

joiforts  to  avoid  causes  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  public, 
or  loss  to  the  Company,  and  to  maintain  the  highest 

istandard  of  express  service    A  satisfied  patron  is  the^ 

^Company's  hptt  asset. 

8.  The  instructions  eoutained  in  the  Official  Express 
CUssification,  Directory  of  Express  Stations,  Block 
iTarilfs  and  Schedule  of  Firgt  and  Second  Class  Express 
Bates  furnished  each  office,  must  not  be  deviated  from 
without  proper  authority.  These,  and  all  circulars 
relating  diereto,  mast  be  filed  in  Tariff  Binder  immedi- 
ately upon  receipt. 

4.  Bequests  for  Classification,  Directory  of  Express 
Btationa,  Block  Tariffs,  etc,  should  be  sent  to  the  Traf- 
fic Department 

t.  5.    Every  employe  meeting  the  public  should  have 

^ecurate  knowledge  of  the  Official  Express  Classi- 
Scation,  Bates  and  Charges. 

6.  Employment  should  be  given  only  to  men  known 
1:0  be  honest,  trustworthy,  intelligent  and  industrious, 
ipving  consideration  to  education,  addreas,  and  other 
qualifications  which  tend  to  make  employes  eligible 
I'or  advancement  in  the  service. 

7.  Every  person  entering  thi  service  of  this  Com- 
>any  must  be  required  to  personaUy  fUl  in  and  exc- 
ite the  Company's  application  for  emplojrment,  and 
shote  appointed  to  positions  of  trust  must  be  bonded  by 

ome  reliable  Surety  Company  designated  by  the  Man- 
igement 

8 


8.  Information  ooneeminf  tb*  aaoiBl  d 
value  of  ahipmenta  reeeivod  «r  forwardid^  m 
matter  of  bnsineas  entmatad  to  tba  OoaqpHq 
be  given  to  any  one. 

9.  The  Company  reaervaa  to  HaalftlMfii^ 
nate  the  aeTvioe  of  any  ampk^ya,  nhm  tin 
warrant. 

10.  The  Company  doaa  not  afKt  !•  pi 
while  employea  are  unaUa  to  paifona  tkik< 
reeommenda  that  thqr  eairy  loeidsBt  m  Utt 
or  both. 

U.    Emfdoyea  diaeharged  for  eaaia  viB 
employed. 

▲UTHOBnT  OP  AconmL 

12.  Agenta  have  authority  to  raeaiva  ai 
for  money,  valuablea  and  merehandlaa  to  ba  i 
receive  and  receipt  fbr  notea,  draft%  etc,  fsr  < 
execute  commissions ;  receive  money  to  pnm 
exchange  or  certificatea  of  deposit,  or  la 
goods;  also  to  deliver-aame  on  payaaBft  ^  c 

any),  when  received  from  other  oAeeo. 

DUTIBB  OP  AQEKTB, 

13.  Offioii  Moil  Ba  S^  OpM  sad  Msd 

customary  business  hoora,  and  moat  at  all  tii 
a  neat  and  attractive  appearanec  f^ada 
woodwork,  countera  and  all  fumitort  aad  is 
be  kept  thoroughly  dean.  Good  peaa,  daan 
etc,  should  always  be  at  hand  for  the  oaa  al 

14.  Aganta  Must  Btwara  of  Impogtaw  iij 
themselves  as  route  agenta  or  other  otteis 
ixed  to  check  their  kecounts  or  exawlna  tt 
money  orders,  cash  or  records. 

15.  AooountsTdBaOhadDid:  Acaatiai 
once  each  month,  check  the  booka,  aoeooata  ai 
including  C.  0.  D's  of  every  employo 
money  orders,  etc 

16.  Addresses  of  Bmployas  to  Ba 
must  keep  a  record  of  the  addreaaea  and  tckpi 
bcrs  of  all  employes,  including  meoengen^  ■ 
jurisdi^on. 

17.  XttstmetSoB  Book:  Agents  must  asi 
agency  employes  are  furnished  with  a  esp 
Company's  book  of  Eules  and  Inatroetiaa^ 
they  familiarize  themselves  with  all  iaslr« 
taining  to  the  duties  of  their  poaitioa.  AD  ¥i 
being  equal,  a  thorough  knowlodc*  of  Ha 
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1  be  a  dfltitniidBC  iuMt  in  nuikiiif^ 

rfnti  yKfhtn  ddirety  wnrice  li  main- 
iniiih  wagonmen  with  a  eopy  of  the 
and  Inetnietioiis  to  Wagonmen,  for 
ihoald  be  taken. 

Agenta  mnet  fnniih  wagon  employee 
aiqr's  regulation  badge,  which  ehonld 
front  of  their  eapei  a  record  of  badgee 
Im  kept,  and  wagonmen  reijuired  to 
when  leading  the  leridce. 

Routt  Miediilee:  Agenta  mnet  keep  a 
ng  the  regular  calls  of  wagonmen  on 
ratee^  time  of  making  them,  and  any 
re  for  the  information  of  snbstitnte  or 

MB  to  Be  loftnieled  Ckmevninff  Owe  of 
a  mnet  see  that  wagonmen  are  dearly 
» the  care  of  horaes,  and  if  found  wil- 
or  eareleee,  they  ahould  be  dismissed 
e. 

:  and  UnWtoMng;  When  practicable, 
require  drivers  to  hitch  and  unhitoh, 
I,  and  eondnet  horses  to  and  from 

Wagona:  Agenta  shotld  see  that 
oad  wagona  that  injury,  loes  or  theft 
rill  be  prevented.  Helpers  should  be 
e  on  rear  end  (but  not  tailboard)  of 
set  contents  from  loes  or  theft 
m  Only  Allowad  on  Wagons:  Unless 
igent,  none  but  employes  should  be  al- 
ii the  Company's  wagons. 
Hoinea  Boarded  and  Wagons  Stored: 
keep  oonstantly  informed  regarding  the 
lorses  boarded  and  wagons  stored,  and 
unsatisfactory,  a  report  should  be  made 
mt. 

t  of  Boarding  and  Shoeing  Horses  must 
to  the  lowest  possible  figure  consistent 
c  and  proper  care. 

tdinaneea    and    Traffic    Regulations: 
miliarize  themselves  with  all  street  traf- 
or  other  city  ordinances  in  any  way 
Company's  business. 

I  Property  Tul:  Agents  should  f smil- 
es with  personal  property  tax  require- 
ire  blanks  from  proper  city  or  county 
g  schedule,  which  should  be  forwsrdcd 
ent  in  ample  time  to  permit  of  the 
executed  and  taxes  paid  within  pre- 

M  l^poB  Salaries  Mutt  Not  Bo  Hade 
loapt  upon  approval  of  their  superior 


oflleer,  and  ihen  only  in  oafea  of  known  Bead  or  emer- 
geney* 

29.  Offen  of  OompossatloB  for  seenring  pnrehaseri, 
consignments  or  names  of  dealers  should  be  referred 
to  superintendent. 

80.  Unnsnal  Shipmanti:  Before  forwarding  ship- 
ments of  unusual  weight  or  bulk,  agents  must  make  ar- 
rangements through  superintendent  for  prompt  hand- 
ling at  transfer  points  and  destination. 

81.  Inspeetion  of  Buildings:  OfSce.  stable  and 
other  buildings  should  be  f  requenOy  inspected  and  any 
repairs,  painting,  etc,  thai  may  be  deemed  necessary* 
reported  to  superintendent. 

32.  Agents  Mutt  Bo  Prepared  to  Load  and  Unkiad 
express  matter  promptly  to  avoid  delay  to  trains.  At 
offices  supplied  with  trucks,  matter  to  be  forwarded 
must  be  loaded  on  trucks  before  arrival  d  trains. 

83.  Messengers'  Bnlletlni:  Agenta  at  terminal  of- 
fices diust  arrange  to  fpmish  a  mail  rack  and  bulletin 
board  or  books  for  the  exclusive  use  ot  messengers 
receiving  mail  or  laying  over  at  their  offices. 

Bulletin  boards  or  books  must  be  posted  or  kept  in 
a  readily  accessible  place  that  messengers  may  eon- 
suit  them  before  departing  on  their  <mns. 

34.  Believing  Messengers:  Agents  should,  when 
necessary,  relieve  messengers  at  stations  for  meals,  or 
delegate  some  reliable  employe  known  to  messqiger 
for  that  purpose. 

35.  Misoondnot  of  Messengers  to  Bo..Boportod: 
Agents  must  immediately  report  to  superintendent 
ahy  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  mes- 
sengers, gambling  of  any  kind,  drinking  intoxieating 
liquors  while  on  duty,  carrying  packages  past  stations, 
leaving  safes  unguarded  or  unlocked,  sleeping  while 
on  duty,  leaving  cars  unproteoted,  etc. 

36.  Obligations  in  Company's  Name:  Agents  and 
employes  are  forbidden,  without  special  authority, 
io  contract  any  debts,  or  to  make  or  accept  drafts, 
checks,  bills  of  exchange,  notes,  due  bills,  or  other 
money  obligations  or  accounts,  in  the  name  of,  or  for 
account  of  the  Company;  or  to  receive  money,  ohecks» 
certificates  of  deposit,  drafts,  notes,  papers  of  value, 
or  any  other  matter  for  deposit  or  safe  keeping,  or 
to  accept  any  deed,  conveyance,  or  other  legal  papers 
in  escrow. 

37.  Agent  Is  Not  Anthoriaed  To  Borrow  Mon^, 
draw  any  draft  or  bill  of  exchange,  receive  on  de> 
posit  any  money  or  valuables,  or  undertake  any  trana^ 
action  in  the  Company's  name  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily pertain  to  tlie  express  and  forwarding  business. 

38.  Dealing  in  Stocks  for  Company's  Aoooiut: 
Agents  and  employes  are  prohibited  fhnn  accepting  or 
undertaking  to  execute  in  the  name  of  the  Company, 
and  as  a  part  of  its  business  and  at  its  risk,  any  order 
whatsoever,  for  ^e  purchase^  sale  or  custody  of  miii> 
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\  ing  or  other  stoeksy  unless  specially  authorised  bj 
general  superintendent  or  superintendent. 

39.  General  Letters  of  Introduetion:  Agents  and 
employes  are  forbidden  to  guarantee  the  responsibility 
of  firms  or  individuals,  ot  to  lend  the  use  of  this 
Company's  name  to  endorse  or  recommend  their 
business,  methods  or  standing,  or  to  give  to  represent 

*tatives  of  business  houses,  any  general  letters  of  in- 
troduction  addressed  to  agents  of  this  Company. 

40.  Gratuities  and  Oontribntiom:  Agents  and  em- 
ployes are  not  authorized  to  give  gratuities  or  make 
contributions  from  the  Company's  funds  without  au- 
'thority  of  superintendent. 

41.  Quoting  Combination  Bates:  Agents  and  em- 
ployes are  forbidden  to  quote  to  shippers,  through 

s  rates  made  up  of  the  express  rate  from  point  of  origin 
to  a  transfer  point  with  a  freight  line  added  to  the 
railroad  company's  freight  rate,  thence  to  destination. 
If  shipments-  marked  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  a 
freight  line,  are  tendered  for  transportation  by  «^x- 
press,  they  may  be  received  and  forwarded  as  directed 
by  the  shipper. 

42.  Advancing  Charges:  Unless  especially  au- 
thorized by  superintendent,  charges  must  not  be  ad-- 
vanced  on  shipments  received  in  transfer,  except  to 
regular  express  companies  or  freight  lines  which 
guarantee  the  charges  advanced. 

I        43.    Pftyments  of  Cartage:     Agents  and  employes 
are  prohibited  from  paying  cartage  to  shippers  or  con- 
t^    signees  on  shipments,  delivered  by  them  to,  or  taken 
I     by  them  from  the  Company's  offices. 

44.  Hones  and  Wagons  to  Be  Uiod  for  Company's 
Bnifaite  Only:    Agents  and  employes  are  forbidden  to 

'    loan  or  hire  horses  or  wagons  to  a  shipper  or  consignee, 
.    or  to  use  them  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  Com- 
pany's business.    Agents  are  not  permitted  to  carry 
:    matter  free  of  charge  for  patrons  on  the  Company's 
wagons  between  two  points  in  the  same  city  or  town 
unless  regularly  waybilled. 

45.  Fnrohaso  and  Sale  of  Horses  and  Ihirehaso  of 
FroTvndff:  Agents  are  not  permitted  to  purchase 
new  horses  nor  to  sell  or  exchange  old  horses,  except 
under  official  authority.  Provender  must  not  be  pur- 
chased locally  by  agent,  except  upon  approval  of  su- 
perintendent or  other  designated  officer. 


JUBISDICnOlf  OF  AGE1IT8. 


t 

B 

c       46.    Office  Employes :    Agents  have  jurisdiction  over 

l'  all  clerks,  wagonmen,  and  other  local  employes  and 
must  supervise  and  inspect  their  work  to  see  that  it  is 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  Company's  rules  and 

|,   instructions. 

g  47.  Una  Employes:  Agent  has  jurisdiction  over 
train  employes  whose  runs  originate  or  terminate  at 

I   his  offiee,  unless  superintendent  is  loeated  at  tueh 

8    point 


Agents  at  tennioal  pointa  tutmX  ast  tlii 
ployea  report  in  ampla  tiiM  for  duty,  aad  v 
arrival  and  doparture. 

Agents  may,  for  good  reaaons,  atad  tn 
off  their  regular  runs,  bat  must  maka  fn 
thereof  to  superintendent  or  roato  agoL 

48.  Siispoiiikm  for  Oaasa:  Agcata  mt^ 
cause,  suspend  train  employes  or  oCktr^ap 
their  jurisdiction,  reporting  the  fads  la 
dent  or  route  agent 

CONDUCT  AHD  DUTIBS  OP  BOI 


49.  ZnstmetioBi  to  Bo 
Every  employe  entering  the  aervke 
himself  with  the  duties  of  his  positkou  1 
igncrance  will  not  be  accepted  as  in  txaM 
to  observe  instructions  and  dismisssi  wiB : 
'ILnubedienee  of  orders,  negligence  or  iaesi 

50.  Promotkm:  All  employes  will  bt  i 
in  the  line  of  promotion,  advancement  dspi 
the  faithful  discharge  of  duty  and  capai 
creased  responsibility. 

51.  Polito  and  Cooriaou  TtmtmmtL  m 
corded  to  aQ,  however  unimportant  tMr  k 
appear. 

52.  Tha  Panonal  OoBdnet  aad 
ployes  must  be  such  aa  to  reflect  eradit 
and  on  the  Company,  and  their 
should  be  neat,  clean  and  orderly, 
be  w6m  in  the  offiee. 

53.  Tha  Uit  of  IntOTtoatfaf  Ttqpifi  «l 
is  prohibited.  Evidence  during  wotkif  k 
employe  has  been  drinking,  or  l^aqoaat  m 
drinking  at  other  times,  will  be 
cause  for 


54.  aambUBg  Ii  Pnhlbtted. 

55.  Kmployei  Btenld  BitelB 
baooo  in  any  form  whOe  on  duty,  and 
warehouses  or  the  Company 'a  stiWea  k  | 
all  timea. 

56.  IhdMOOBdBg  Laagug*:  la.  tMr 
tereourse  with  patrons,  and  whk  eeek  elk 
must  not  use  unbecoming  langnage, 

57.  Kmployei  Are  Poitidd«i  to  Ah|0 
arisi. 

58.  DetentioB  tnm  BttriMi 
exclusively  in  the  Company^  aenrioo 
themselves  from  duty  without 
detained  by  aickness,  or  other  cause,  ttij  i 
notify  the  proper  authority  by  telepliSM 
messenger. 

59.  Dntisi  Not  to  Be  Delifaltd:  lavl 
permitted  to  delegate  to  another  pereaSt  ii 
their  duties,  unless  so  authorised  by  mpm 
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r  Oradnel  to  B«  Biportod:    Any  em- 

'  ht  aware  of  improper  eonduet  or  xieg- 

the  part  of  anotlier,  and  f  aOa  to  report 

Im  deemed  equally  cemnrable  with  the 

in  Oomrnndltiii;    All  employee  exdn- 

iee,  are  forbidden  to  deal  in  any  com- 

Gompai^'s  aeoonnt. 

elmively  in  the  serviee  of  the  Company 

from  dealing  eommereially  in  any  com- 

by  expreee. 

t  ezelnaiyely  in  the  serviee  of  the  Corn- 
it  prohibited  from  dealing  in  oommod- 
r  express,  will  not  be  accorded  any  fa- 
nSL  give  tiiem  an  advantage  over  oUiers. 
ition  is  a  violation  of  the  law. 
iepagata  Compartments  Are  Furnished 
transaetion  of  Compai^^'s  business,  a 
^loye,  and  he  only,  will  be  i>ermitted  to 
inring  business  hours.  Snch  employe 
bed  with  separate  cash  drawer,  and  not 
mmstances  should  he  permit  other  em- 
thereto.  Doors  to  such  compartments 
i  kept  locked.- 

•Bti:  All  employes,  other  than  cashiers, 
fnll  to  agent,  cashier  or  other  desig- 
at  the  dose  of  each  day  ^s  business.  No 
an  authorised  banks,  should  be  retained 
ofBee  employes  and  no  funds  must  be 
oil^t  by  wagon  service  employes. 

I  InstmetioBS  to  Wagonmen  will  be 
rate  section. 

ions  tending  to  simplify  details,  pro- 
or  increase  the  Company's  efBden^y, 
ivited  from  all  employes. 
).  A.:  Aa  an  inducement  to  young  men 
isively  in  the  Company's  service  to  iden- 
(  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
tmpany  will  upon  approval  of  superin- 
ne-half  of  the  cost  of  regular  member^ 
loeiation. 


souomNo. 

iooi  on  Solidting:  Agents  should  per^ 
>on  patrons,  whenever  possible,  with  a 
kting  friendly  relations,  fully  informing 
iperiority  of  express  service  over  other 
drawing  their  attention  to  the  follow- 
features: 

lal  serviee;  Insurance  to  #50  without 
rge; 

ents  may  be  sent  collect  or  prepaid ; 
pickup  and  delifeiy  aervice  within  de- 
ll 


Recdpts  are  given  to  shippers  at  time  goods 
are  forwsjrded;  and  consignee's  reedpt  taken  on 
delivery; 

Complete  record  of  all  shipments  en  route :  Se>« 
cunty  for  valuable  packages; 

Safety  trunks  for  protection  of  small  pack- 
ages; 

Facilities  for  placing  orders  and  executing 
commissions; 

Refrigerator  cars  especially  constructed  for 
transportation  of  food  products; 

Modem  equipment  for  transporting  airships, 
automobiles  and  horses  and  other  live  stock, 
Exclusive  express  and  passenger  train  service; 
Through  cars  between  important  points. 
Agents  should  keep  in  touch  with  merchants  re- 
ceiving goods  by  express,  and  if  it  is  foimd  they  are 
ordering  shipments  by  other  express  companies  from 
points  where  this  company  is  represented,  they  should, 
if  possible,  secure  from  them,  standing  orders  to  the 
shippers  of  such  goods,  to  have  their  goods  forwarded 
via  Wells  Fargo  &  Company;  the  orders  should  be 
transmitted  to  agents  at  point  of  shipment,  to  be 
placed  with  the  shippers.     In  addition  to  securing 
standing  orders,  they  should  see  that  the  shipments 
are  recdved  over  this  Company's  lines.    If  they  con- 
tinue to  come  by  any  other  Company,  shipping  office 
should  be  notified 

Shippers  often  refuse  to  send  certain  shipments  by 
this  Compsoy  because  the  consignee  has  ordered  them 
forwarded  by  another  route.  In  such  instances,  agent 
at  the  shipping  point  should  notify  agent  at  the  point 
where  the  consignee  reddes,  requesting  him  to  eaU 
upon  the  consignee  and  endeavor  to  obtain  an  order 
to  ship  by  Wells  Fargo  ft  Company 

68.  Promotion  of  Business  by  Employes:  Employes 
should  endeavor  by  every  legitimate  means  to  promote 
the  business  of  the  Company,  in  all  of  its  branches,  by 
keeping  the  public  fully  informed  as  to  its  rates,  time 
to  and  from  important  points,  and  the  Company's  fa- 
cilities generally.  Ability  to  hold  present  patrons,  ob- 
tain new  ones  and  increase  the  business,  will  be  strong 
factors  in  determining  merit. 

69.  Payments  Mot  to  Bo  Hade  to  Secure  Buiinsw; 
Compensation,  commission,  remuneration,  present  or 
payment  of  any  sort  must  not  be  made  directly  or  in- 
directly to  any  derk,  porter,  or  any  other  employe  of 
any  house,  store  or  establishment  in  which  a  braneh 
office  is  located,  upon  the  business  of  said  house,  store 
or  establishment,  or  to  any  employe  of  any  hotd  or  es- 
tablishment of  any  character,  for  or  upon  trunks  or 
other  shipments  by  express. 

PAOKINO. 
70    Every  Shipment  Should  Bo  So  Padnd  as  to  in^ 
sure  safe  carnage  to  destination  with  ordinary  care. 
Any   matter  improperly  packed,   wrapped   or  tied* 
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•l^oold  not  be  accepted  until  put  in  proper  condition 
for  safe  carriage.  Reasonable  assistance  should  be  of- 
fered by  employes  to  effect  this  result. 
[  71»  Fragilo  Articles,  such  as  china  or  glassware, 
(including  bottles  containing  liquids),  mirrors,  stained, 
plate  and  window  glass,  framed  pictures,  statuary, 
aigns  on  or  under  glass,  bric-a-brac,  negatives  and  pho- 
tographic dry  plates,  cannot  be  safely  transported  in 
ordinary  packages,  or  in  paper  boxes  with  only  a  little 
atraw,  excelsior  or  paper  packing  for  protection. 
When  such  articles  are  offered  for  shipment  packed  in 
this  manner,  they  must  be  refused  and  shippers  re- 
quested to  enclose  them  in  heavy  cardboard  or  wooden 
boxes  with  suitable  packing. 

72.  Delicata  Instruments,  such  as  barometers,  ther- 
mometers, chronometers  aud  surveyors'  instruments 
and  delicate  machines,  such  as  X-ray,  static,  slot,  ete., 
and  musical  instruments,  not  securely  packed  or  boxed, 
should  be  refused  and  shippers  requested  to  crate  or 
box  them  with  suitable  packing. 

73.  Shipments  Destined  to  Points  on  Stage  Unei 
should  be  wrapped  in  some  waterproof  material  to  af- 
ford necessary  protection  from  inclement  weather. 

74.  Packing  Meat:  Shippers  should  be  requested  to 
securely  .wrap  dressed  meat  in  burlap,  or  pack  it  in 
boxes. 

!  75.  Report  of  Improper  Packing:  Superintendent 
should  be  notified  if  any  office  frequently  forwards 
goods  improperly  packed.. 

ADDRESSmO  AND  MARKINO. 

76.  Shipments  Must  Bear  Addren  Of  One  Ckm- 
tignee  Only:  Baggage,  coops,  tgg  cases,  crates,  bar- 
rels, or  boxes  should  be  carefully  examined  and  old 
marks  erased  before  accepting  them  for  shipment. 

77.  The  Address  Must  Be  Legibly  Wrttttn  In  Ink 
or  marked  in  crayon  directly  upon  the  shipment,  when 
possible ;  otherwise,  upon  address  label  or  upon  a  tag 
with  a  stayed  eyelet  securely  affixed  to  the  shipment. 
If  it  is  defaced  and  in  danger  of  becoming  obliterated, 
it  should  be  rewritten. 

78.  Street  and  Number*  To  expedite  delivery  of 
matter  destined  to  cities,  the  consignee's  street  and 
number  should  be  marked  on  the  shipment  and  entered 
on  the  way  bill. 

.  79  Name  of  Ooun|j  to  Be  Shown:  When  matter 
IS  destined  to  small  towns,  or  to  towns  or  cities  of 
which  there  are  two  or  more  of  the  same  name  in  the 
state,  address  must  show  name  of  county. 

80.  Shipments  **In  Oare  of "  a  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poratjon  should  plainly  show :  First,  the  name  of  the 
consignee,  then  the  words  'Care  of"  followed  by  the 
name  and  local  address  of  the  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion in  whose  care  the  shipment  is  directed. 
f  61  Shipmento  to  Be  Called  For:  A  shipment  for- 
warded  to  a  consignee  who  is  not  a  permanent  resident 


and  whose  local  addteaa  ia  not 
should  be  marked,  "To  be  eaUed  to." 

82.  Whan  8h^p«  Ji  OoHlfMi^  &•  A 
quested  to  write  his  signature  on  the  tag  < 
after  the  word  "From"  to  aasiat  ia  id«tiA 

83.  Iffirklinr  rifliliitiii  ffliliMiiH  Al 
of  dressed  poultry,  fish,  fruit,  or  oth«  ftA 
ter  of  any  description,  should  hava  the  4 
contents  distinctly  marked  thereon,  tlM  ■ 
shipper  and  the  addreaa  of  the  eonrigMi 
street  and  number. 

Shippers  of  dressed  poultry  ahonld  be  i 
state  whether  their  shipmenta  are  paehsd 
"iced*'  and  agents  should  waybill  tbea  aee 

A  duplicate  card  or  tag  bearing  the  mh 
per  and  consignee  should  be  plaeed  iMide 
sack  or  barrel  containing  shipmeBta  el  eotti 
dressed  poultry,  game,  raw  furs,  aDd  otki 
matter,  to  insure  proper  deliveiy  ahiwiM 
ments  be  found  witiiout  outside  mark& 

84.  Advmoe  Gharges  muat  be  plainly  ■ 
addreaa  on  shipments. 

LABEUNO. 

85.  All  labels  should  be  attached  to  il 
near  the  addreaa  aa  possible.  In  afizi^ 
shipments,  it  must  be  done  in  aoeh  mam 
goods  wiU  not  be  damaged  by  the  pMte 
the  wrappers  or  covers.  Paateboard  bom 
crates  should  not  be  defaced  with  labck  er 

86.  All  shipments  containing  glaaa  er 
tides  must  be  so  labeled  or  marked. 

87.  Employes  noticing  shipmenta  aal  | 
beled  should  report  the  fact  to  soperint«i 

(For  additional  instruetiona,  aee  Lnbelii 
ing  and  Accounting  Section.) 

RKOUPTIMO. 

88.  Reotfpta  properly  filled  in  with  U 
pencil,  must  be  issued  for  each  and  tveqr  i 
the  time  it  is  received.    Receipts  iaraad  al 
time  are  invalid.    See  Rule  112. 

89.  Special  Forms  of  ReoeipU  may  be 
shipments  only  where  the  shipper  haa  m 
agreement  that  all  shipments  aeeepted  en  i 
forms,  will  be  subject  to  all  of  the  terms  aa^ 
of  the  uniform  express  receipt  ordered  Igi 
state  Gommvoe  Commission,  effeetivt  f 
3914. 

Thete  special  forms  of  receipta  most  net  i 

conditions  which  in  any  way  eonfliet  with  t 

express  receipt,  and  all  such  apadal  foiai 

must  be  in  substantially  the 

"Received  of 


to 


•  • tf •  • 


.r 


whM 
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I*  term*  tad  eoodl- 
M  of  tka  noif  onB  axpreM  TMcipt  ordered  fay  the 
te  Comaeroe  Cominiuieii,  eSsetiva  Febm- 
,   ai7l.l»14." 

:lll  OHfMt  Ohwpi  Xwt  Bt  ICada:  It  ii  a  tIoU- 
■  at  tba  lav,  "to  charge  ar  demand  or  collect  or 
Wtc  *  (reater  or  l«aa  or  diSereut  eompenaation" 
n  tW  t*te«  (peeifled  io  tariffs,  filed  and  in  effect  at 
la  it  ^pmenL 

H^IOTM  alumld  never  name  a  price  for  fonrardiog 
fei^MMt  withont  knowing  iti  character,  weight, 
^  valu  and  tlia  eaireet  rate, 
n.  VbM  of  DaliVCTT  Kot  to  B«  aaanntoed: 
IMa  ODd  tmployea  moit  not  contract  bjr  receipt  or 
o  deliver  matter  in  a  ipecifled  time. 

«  Hktter  to  B«  Prepaid  or 
On  artielea  of  little  or  no  value,  the 
hSM  AooM  b«  prepaid  or  guaranteed  by  known 
t  mpondble  peraoni.   When  a  gnarantee  of  cbargea 


M,  Bioil|*i  to  Show  Tolna  Or  When  Not  Olran: 
pqwn  must  be  reqoested  to  atate  the  nnture  of  the 
hMOBt  and  to  dKlara  llie  valae  thereof,  which  vslae. 
nil  given,  mtut  be  iiuerted  ia  the  "value"  space  on 
DHoript,  and  marked  on  the  package.    U  thipper 


"Deliver  Free  and  Debit  Tranater,"  which  notation 
■hoald  also  be  made  on  the  waf1}ilL 

96.  U  Ohargaa  An  Prepaid  In  Part,  tlia  pt^t  to 
which  the  prepayment  ii  made  and  the  wordi  "Paid  in 
Part"  must  be  noted  on  the  receipt  with  the  aiaonnt 

97.  When  %  Sblpnent  Ii  Offered  Addn««*d  to  • 
Ooniignee  at  »  Hotel,  firm,  company  or  corporation, 
ihipper  shasld  be  required  to  mark  the  ihipment  "In 
care  of"  euch  hotel,  firm,  company  or  corporation,  and 
receipt  ahould  be  iiancd  accordingly. 

98.  AltarMl  KMslpta  Hut  Hot  Be  Signed:  Em- 
ployee must  not  eign  receipta  which  have  been  altered 
by  eraiare  of  any  printed  condition. 

99.  Keceipta  Htttt  Conform  to  Harki  On  Ship- 
ment*: Bceeipte  muet  never  be  signed  until  it  ii  def- 
initely known  that  the  entriej  appearing  IbercoD  fully 
conform  )o  the  marki  on  the  ubipmenls. 

100.  Saceipta  For  Psiiiliable  Shlpmenta  ahoald 
shotr  the  time  of  day  accepted. 

101.  Booaipta  M  Joint  OfflcM:  Joint  office  em- 
ployee should  issue  the  receipt  of  the  Compatiy  over 
whole  line  the  shipment  is  routed  or  to  be  forwarded. 

102.  Signing  Shippers'  Becaipt  Books;  Before 
aigning  receipta  which  are  filled  in  by  shippers,  see  that 
the  date  is  correctly  entered,  and  sign  oo  ilie  same  lino 
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Hms  to  declare  t])e -value,  the  word  "not"  muit  be 
Mb  io  the  "value"  apace  od  the  receipt. 
iK  Bocelpti  Mnat  Show  Whether  Prepaid  or  Ool- 
'S  When  charge*  are  prepaid,  receipta  mnst  be  en- 
■■4  "Prepaid"  with  the  amount  of  the  prepay. 
*■■  vhargea  are  coUeot,  the  word  "CoUeet" 


a  after  "Charges" 


:c!pt. 


^    PrapaJd  Shlpmanti  Beyond  Deflned  ScllTery 

*h:  When  ahipmenti  are  offered  prepaid  to  cities 
™fc  free  dcliverr,  consult  "Official  Joint  Directory 
^Uaetion  and  Delivery  Limits."  If  it  cannot  be 
pwliii  il  whether  the  address  is  beyonit  the  de- 
kCra*  delivery  limits,  note  on  receipt,  in  additiou 
B  MDonnt  paid,  "Does  not  include  outside  deliv- 
P"  If  shipper  wishes  delivery  made  withoat  col- 
Mb  of  any  charges,  secure  guanintee  or  depoeit  to 
'-    onhdde  dt&rtry  ehirgea,  and  mark  ihfpmtnt. 


As  indicated  above,  employes  receipting  lor  ship- 
meuts  that  are  not  C.  O.  D.  ahould  writo  their  names 
close  up  to  the  heavy  black  line  at  tfas  left  of  the 
C.  0.  D.  column,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
subsequent  entry  of  on;  amount. 

103.  Blgnin;  One  Becdpt  For  Bereral  Botiieii 
■When  sigDinE  receipt  book  containing  aeveral  ibip- 
mcnts  to  different  consignees  offered  at  the  aame  time, 
employes  should  cLeck  or  sign  for  each  item  aeporately. 

104.  MumbsT  of  Piece*  to  Be  Entered  On  Boedpt: 
When  receipting  for  a  shipmeut  consisting  of  two  or 
more  articles,  the  number  of  pieces  must  be  entered 
immediately  after  the  aiguature  ai  well  aa  in  the  body 
of  the  rcceipl- 

When 


fi 
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articles  must  be  entered  on  the  receipt  and  label,  thus : 
•'2  att." 

When  receipting  for  any  article  with  attachments 
which  are  easily  removed,  receipt  for  snch  attachments 
as  well  as  the  article  itself,  thus:  "1  bicycle,  pedals, 
handle  bars  and  lantern  att." 

105.  Signature  to  Appear  On  Same  Line  With 
Entry:  When  signing  Shipper's  Beceipt  Book,  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  signature  appear  on  the  same 
line  with  the  entry  in  the  receipt  book.  Signature 
must  not  be  made  crosswise  or  extend  over  more  than 
•one  line. 

106.  Signatures  on  Bedeipts  must  be  written  in  fulL 
Bubber  stamps  must  not  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

107.  Special  Instructions  Of  Shippers,  when  not 
conflicting  with  tlie  Company's  rules  and  instructions 
should  bo  written  or  printed  on  shipments,  or  securely 
attached  thereto. 

108.  Shipments  Snbject  to  Delay:  When  it  is 
known  that  any  railroad  or  steamship  line  over  which 
this  Company  operates  is  disabled  and  delays  are  likely 
to  occur,  shipments  to  be  forwarded  via  such  lines 
should  be  received  "Subject  to  delay."  Endorsement 
to  this  effect  should  be  made  on  receipt  and  shipper's 
attention  drawn  thereto. 

109.  Beceipts  to  Be  Seonred  For  Valuable  Ship- 
ments: Office  and  depot  employes  must  give  and  se- 
cure receipts  on  prescribed  form  for  shipments  of 
money  and  valuables,  jeweliy,  cigars,  cigarettes,  films, 
ginseng,  dressed  and  raw  furs,  silk  and  all  packages 
sealed  with  wax,  except  medicine.  Also  for  all  un- 
sealed shipments  valued  at  $10  or  over  per  pound; 
'valued  at  $25  or  over  and  weighing  five  pounds  or  less ; 
and  valued  at  $50  or  over,  irrespective  of  weight. 

All  packages  of  merchandise  valued  at  $10  or  more 
per  pound  should  be  properly  sealed.  Shipments  val- 
ued  t  $50  or  more  should  be  sealed  when  practicable. 

110.  Shipments  to  Be  Pat  Off  at  Non-Agency 
Points.   When  a  shipper  wishes  freight  to  be  put  off  at 

sta  ion  where  there  is  no  express  agent,  the  employe 
must  explain  that  the  Company  has  no  office  or  agent 
at  snch  point  and  that  the  shipment,  if  forwarded,  must 
be  prepaid  to  office  nearest  to  destination,  and  that  the 
Company's  liability  for  Iom,  damage  or  theft  ceases 
when  shipment  is  unloaded  from  the  car.  Such  ship- 
ments must  be  receipted  for  in  duplicate  and  both  or- 
iginal and  (luplicate  endorsed  "Put  off  at  destination 
at  my  risk,"  which  must  be  signed  by  the  shippver. 
The  shipment  must  be  endorsed,  "Released— put  off  at 
owner's  riHk."  Waybill  should  be  issued  to  next  sal- 
aried  office  beyond  place  of  delivery  and  bear  notation, 
"Released— put  off  at  owner's  risk"  and  the  dupli- 
cate  receipt  should  be  attached  to  and  filed  with  office 
copy  of  waybill. 

Money,  valuables,  C.  O  D.  or  liquor  shipments  must 
not  be  accepted  for  delivery  in  the  above  manner,  but 
must  he  sent  to  office  nearest  destination 


111.  In  BMdptlBff  Vor 
Free  the  letters  "D.  H."  foUowod  hr 
ber.  "B.  k  B."  or  "W.  U.  T.  Co."  m  i 
must  be  entered  on  the  receipt. 

112.  ShipmoBti  Mmt  Bo  Brfiad  if 
to  accept  a  receipt. 

113.  ▲  DnplioAlt  Boee^  Kul  »il 
the  original  has  been  deliTered  to  ahip 
is  desired,  it  must  be  made  from  tho  • 
records  must  not  be  relied  upon  as  a  b« 
copy.  All  copies  of  receipts  must  be 
tified  Copy"  and  signed  by  And  in  tk 
ploye  maldng  snch  copy. 


BAGOAOB. 

114.  Baggago  Should  Boar  Am  AdM 
addition  to  the  regular  address  toe*  ^ 
pasted  upon  the  bottom  of  trunks  smt  < 
baggage. 

115.  The  Stenciled  Or  Hoom  A4ip 
and  other  baggage  must  not  bo  rniwiili 
a  shipping  address,  bat  a  new  tag  aw 
fnust  be  attached,  even  if  the  ahipmeat 
the  stenciled  addrev. 

116.  Sealiiiff  Baggago:  All  tranki, 
other  baggage,  must,  at  time  of  ahipa 
presence  of  shipper,  if  poadble,  bo  • 
either  by  wire  lead  seal,  or  by  the  oae 
and  lead  seal,  or  sealing  wax.  Tho  wir 
be  in  one  piece  and  firmly  drawn  throi 
ings  or  attachments  of  the  baggago  in  i 
to  prevent  access  to  the  contents  witkoi 
wire,  cord  or  seaL 

When  wax  is  used,  the  ends  of  the 
passed  through  the  eyelet  of  the  addim 
to  the  knot  and  sealed  to  back  of  tag 
stamped  with  seal  of  ofBee  from  whk 
made. 

Care  must  be  taken  when  maXba^  bagi 
to  apply  the  seal  where  there  win  be  as 
wax  defacing  the  article  or  iajnriaf  the 

117.  Baggage  Fdr  Ba&waj  sad  Sta 
gen:  Special  identifying  bacgac*  * 
nded  for  shipments  of  baggage  to  be  del 
way  and  steamship  baggage  rooms  in  lai 

Employes  must  not  agree  to  make  dd 
sengers  on  trains  or  vessels,  or  at  depeli 
piers. 

Separate  baggage  rooms  are  nanaQy  pi 
pots  for  the  different  railroada,  aad  ik 
be  requested  to  address  baggage  in  ctf 
by  which  they  intend  to  trarri  rather  J] 
tieular  depot. 

118.  ABeoeiptOamiotBdObltlMlfi 
Baggage  or  belongings  eonsigiied  to  sli 
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fifo  rooms.  Therefore,  this  elius  of 
I  aeeepted  only  at  "Owner's  risk  of 
dknrfes  must  be  prepaid. 
ieets  to  forwarding  at  owner's  risk  of 
ods  maj  be  aeeepted  with  the  under- 
1^  will  be  held  in  this  Company's  of- 
n  until  ealled  for.  When  so  forwarded, 
must  be  made  on  the  receipt  and  ship- 
Id  at  destination  until  called  for,"  and 
Hod  accordingly. 

FIBH  AND  CUkME. 

and  employes  are  expected  to  acquaint 
far  as  posniblc,  with  the  local  regula- 
}  the  transportation  of  fish  and  game, 

shipments  which,  under  fedcnl  and 
lid  not  be  trani(|>ortG<l.     For   iostruc- 

InmsportatioD  of  fusU  and  game,  refer 
rtmcnt  circulars. 

rUBAL  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

rs  of  certain  stutcs  and  countries  pro* 
lation  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  plants  or 
x>ck.  For  itistructioos  regarding  trans* 
eh  shipments,  refer  to  Traffic  Depart* 

CORPSES. 

accepting  a  corpse  for  shipment,  con 
press  Classification  and  Traffic  Depart 

UQUOR. 

•tractions  regarding  transportation  ot 
I,  sec  Official  Express  Classification  and 
ent  circulars. 

MABLES  AND  EXPLOSIVES. 

lions  and  restrictions  regarding  the 
>f  inflammables  and  explosives  will  be 
I  Express  Classification  and  Traffic  De- 
ars. 

lNd  heat  food  products. 

Jons  and  federal  and  state  laws  and 
irding  the  shipment  of  meat  and  meat 
rill  be  found  in  Traffic  Department  cir- 

FREE  BUSINESS. 

WUdh  May  Be  Carried  Free:  Agents 
from  waybilling  matter  free,  (D.  H.), 

nts  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Company; 
nts  of  the  Western   Union  Telegraph 

nts  of  Railroad  Companies  over  whose 

>>mpany  operates,  between  points  on 

ines: 

nts  of  holders  of  annual  or  sticker 


franks,  except  in  those  states  where  free  trans- 
portation is  prohibited  by  law. 

141.  Franks  lara^d  By  This  Company  are  valid  only 
over  this  Company's  lines,  and  are  applicable  only  to 
the  personal  shipments  of  the  holders.  Franks  of  other 
eompanies.are  not  valid  over  this  Company's  lines. 

142.  Annual  Franki  Are  Issued  In  Two  Forms, 
limited  to  lOO  pounds,  and  unlimited,  but  are  not  in- 
tended to  cover  shipments  of  extra  heavy  weight,  size 
or  quantity,  money,  bonds,  jewelry,  live  stock,  and 
business  consignments. 

143.  Sticker  Franks  arc  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions as  annual  franks,  and  limited  to  weight  shown 
thereon     They  uiust  be  alTixcd  to  the  particular  ship 
luents  for  which  they  are  issued,  to  entitle  them  to  free 
transportation. 

144.  Personal  Shipments  of  Employes:  The  pnvi- 
lege  of  free  transportation  for  personal  shipments  of 
employes  will  be  accorded,  within  reasonable  limita- 
tions, upon  application  to  the  official  in  charge  for  a 
sticker  frank  to  be  attached  to  the  shipment  to  be 
forwarded.  Sticker  frunks  will  not  be  issued  for  reg- 
ular or  coutinuul  shiprnonts  of  food  products. 

Charges  on  shif>ments  sent  to  employes  without  their 
advance  knowledge  may  be  cancelled,  but  only  upon 
the  authority  of  a  sticker  frank,  which  mti^t  be  at- 
tached to  the  original  waybill  or  voucher,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

145.  Weight  Limit  to  Be  Observed:  Holders  ot 
limited  franks  receiving  or  forwarding  shipments  in 
excess  of  tlie  weight  limit  will  be  allowed  free  trans- 
portation up  to  the  weight  limit  only.  Oiargcs  should 
be  collected  on  any  excess. 

146.  Delivery  of  Shipments  Covered  By  Annual 
or  Sticker  Franks:  Shipments  bearing  the  number  of 
an  annual  frank  of  this  Company  must  be  delivered 
without  charges  except  Interstate  shipments  within 
states  where  free  transportation  is  piohibited  by  law. 
If  such  a  shipment  is  entered  on  Collect  Delivery  Sheet 
with  charges,  it  should  be  delivered  free,  the  charges 
on  the  sheet  ringed,  and  the  frank  number  entered  op- 
posite the  entry  as  authority  for  cancellation  of  the 
charges. 

When  a  collect  nhipment  is  offered  for  delivery,  and 
consignee  is  the  holder  of  annual  frank  of  this  Com- 
pany, the  shipment  should  be  delivered  without  eottee- 
tion  of  charges,  the  charges  on  the  sheet  ringed,  and 
the  frank  number  entered  opposite  the  entry  as  au- 
thority for  cancellation  of  the  charges. 

When  shipments  carrying  sticker  franks  of  this 
Company  are  entered  on  Collect  Delivery  Sheeta,  de- 
liverymen  should  deliver  without  collection  of  charges, 
ring  the  charges  on  sheet,  and  enter  the  frank  number 
and  name  of  official  by  whom  issued,  opposite  the  entry 
as  authority  for  cancellation  of  the  charges. 

147.  StidBtr  FkaakB  to  Be  Oanoslled:  Employes 
making  delivery  of  shipments  bearing  sticker  franks 
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must  cancel  the  f  ranlss  to  prevent  their  being  used 
again. 

148.  IfifQM  of  Franki:  If  there  is  any  reason  to 
believe  that  a  shipment  bearing  an  annual  frank  num- 
ber or  a  sticker  frank,  is  not  entitled  to  free  transpor- 
tation, report  should  be  made  to  superintendent,  with 
all  information  obtainable,  including  copy  of  waybill. 

149.  List  of  Holders  of  Annual  FraJdEs:  Agents 
should  procure  from  superintendent,  list  of  holders  of 
annual  franks  in  their  respective  local ities,  which 
should  be  kept  on  file  for  reference. 

U.  8.  OOVEBNBIENT  SHIPMENTS. 

150.  Bill  of  Lading  Boquirod  With  Each  Shipment: 
The  United  States  Oovemmcnt  has  adopted  a  uniform 
Bill  of  Lading  to  be  used  by  its  different  departments 
for  all  goods  shipped  by  express.  The  original  and 
memorandum  Bill  of  Lading  will  be  presented  by 
shipper,  and  if  the  two  are  identical,  both  must  be 
signed  by  employe  receipting  for  the  shipment  and  be 
returned  to  the  shipper. 

The  shipment  should  be  forwarded  vriih  charges  to 
eoUect  and  delivered  free  on  surrender  of  original  bill 
of  lading  showing  consignee's  acknowledgment  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  goods.  The  Bill  of  Lading  should  then  be 
disposed  of  in  accordance  with  Accounting  Depart- 
ment instruetionB,  unless  specific  instructions  to  the 
contraiy  are  given  thereon.  If  the  Bill  of  Lading  is  not 
surrendered  at  time  of  delivery,  the  proper  charges 
should  be  collected. 

151.  Food  and  Drug  Samples  For  Analysis:  Food 
and  drug  samples  forwarded  by  inspectors  of  thd 
United' States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  branch 
analytical  laboratories  of  that  department  may  be  ac- 
cepted without  prepayment. 

Bach  food  and  drug  inspector  carries  an  identifica- 
tion card  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
stamped  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  seal 
through  the  photograph  of  the  holder  on  the  face  of 
the  card. 

Agents  at  points  where '  these  branch  laboratories 
■!•  loeated,  who  receive  shipments  consigned  thereto 
with  charges  to  collect,  will  obtain  acknowledgroen|  of 
reeeipC  of  each  shipment  deliverc<1,  and, a  government 
▼oueher  for  the  charges.  These  acknowledgments  and 
vouchers  should  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  Ac- 
counting Department  instructions.  Agents  are  ex- 
pected to  confer  with  the  chiefs  of  the  food  labora- 
tories concerned  as  to  the  details  involved. 

PEOUIBITJBD  AND  RB8TKI0TED  SUIFMENTS. 

152.  Men,  Woinen  or  OUldran  may  not  be  received 
for  transportation  at  any  price  or  under  any  dreum- 
stances. 

153.  Wbito  Slavo  TrrnlBo:  Agents  must  refuse  to 
accept  com  missions  or  to  permit  this  Company's  service 


to  be  used  in  obtaining,  or  in  aklioc  4 
obtaining  transportation  or  ticket  for  t 
tion  of  any  woman  or  girl,  if  there  ia  ra 
that  such  woman  or  girl  is  engaged  ■■, 
transported  -for  tho  purpooe  of  eogmgia 
tion,  debauchery,  or  any  other  immoral  ] 

154.  Ohioeiit  lUttv:  It  is  illrgal  t« 
obscene  master  by  exprcn,  and  agenla  i 
with  inspectors  of  the  Postoffiec  Depart! 
government  agents,  in  their  efforts  to  cni 

155.  Lotteiy  TSckeU:  It  U  illegal 
transportation,  ai^  paper,  ccrtilleatc  i 
purporting  to  be  or  reprvsentiaf;  a  t 
share,  or  interest  in,  or  dependent  upoa, 
lotteiy,  so  called  gift  eonccrt,  or  aimilar 
fering  priiea  dependent  upon  lot  or  d 
advertisement  of  such  lottery,  so  called  | 
similar  enterprise.  Agents  most  oot  see 
transmission  or  issue  a  money  order  ii 
known  lottery.  Any  employe  violatim 
comes  individually  liable  to  fine  or  in| 
both. 

156.  Kmp^  Paokagas  Beariaf  Oowi 
It  is  illegal  to  accept  for  transportatioi^  i 
liquor  or  ale  packages,  cigar  boxe%  or 
packages  bearing  government  revcna 
brands,  or  the  marks  or  brandn  of  Ihi 
ganger,  unless  the  stampn  or  brands  an 
removed. 

157.  BnlksdShipmtBta:  ThisGompsi 
eept  from  shippers  or  other  carriers,  boll 
accompanied  by  instmetions  to  open  ssi 
ward,  or  delivto  locally,  tho  variooa  | 
tained  therein;  neither  will  it  accepi 
dressed  to  its  agents,  with  iostmetioos 
and  forward  to  some  other  ronsignco  e 
In  the  event  that  such  a  shipment  is  rsed 
ation  addressed  to  an  agent  or  casployi 
pany,  it  most  not  be  delivered  locally  < 
but  notice  must  be  immediately  givea  It 
the  Corapivy  cannot  midertake  tlM  acf 
quest  must  be  made  for  dispoattioo. 

158.  8UpmeBta"T!oOiii«rOr*'or*'N 
menta  consigned  to  a  person,  firm  or  e^ 
order  of"  a  bank  or  "to  the  order  of*'  m 
firm,  company,  or  to  "notify**  a  bank,  p 
company,  must  not  be  accepted. 

159.  Large  and  Bvlky*  SliipiBoats:  9 
cannot  be  loaded  in  ordinary  ex|>rrss  cs 
their  sise,  must  not  be  aercptcvl  onbas  i 
superintendent.   See  Rule  80. 

160.  Unvtaal  or  Omn|iikatod  BmiIm 
eifically  authorized,  shipments  mnsl  asl  I 
accompanied  by  instnietiona  re<|iiirii^  ess 
plicated  serviee.  or  which  wonid  imps 
Company  more  than  the  ordiaaij  nk  a 
tion. 
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•  Wcii^ilaf :  The  greatest  eare  rnoft 
gh  «U  ikipiiieiita  accurately  and  mark 
Bon. 

HTdgbt:  Unlen  otherwife  specially 
claaBiilcation,  diarges  muRt  be  baaed 
groM  weight  at  time  of  shipmcDt,  bnt 
m  to  believe  that  a. shipment  has  been 
{hod,  it  should  be  reweighed  at  des- 
!h  correction  made  as  may  be  proper, 
eight  should  not  be  made  if  it  is  evi- 
an^  is  due  to  shrinkage. 
•d  Wdgtats:  When,  for  any  reason,  a 
t  be  wcigned  at  billing  office,  estimate 
note  on  waybill,  "Weight  estimated — 
ition.** 

8  are  receired  on  which  the  weight  has 
estimated,  the  delivering  agent  must 
lent  before  delivery,  show  the  correct 
lybill,  and  assess  the  proper  charge. 
I  and  Measnras  Laws:  Agents  should 
aelvef  with  the  Weights  and  Measures 
,ty  and  state. 

AHD  OABB  OP  80ALE8. 

mtl  be  tMtad  daily  by  balancing,  and 

tion  to  weigh  accurate^  at  all  times. 

list  ba  kept  ftrse  flrom  dirt,  paste  and 

itter. 

lad  Dial  Scales  should  be  frequently 

A.  dean  marking  brush  is  best  suited 

in  dial  frames  should  be  replaced  at 

roken  indicator  hands  should  be  im- 

ed. 

I  not  be  taken  on  dial  scales  until  in- 

nes  to  a  complete  rest. 

ould  be  so    placed    that    reading    of 

«t  line  with  eye,  other>rise  reading  is 

and  Donnant   Baam   flealos:     The 
illate  freely  up  and  down  when  poise 

movement  is  sluggish,  examine  inaido 
rying  connecting  rods  and  bearing 
n  matter.  Space  between  scale  plat- 
!Oping  of  dormant  floor  scales  should 
I  dirt  at  all  times.  At  least  once  every 
ding  board  of  platform  and  dormant 
taken  up  and  all  accumulation  of  dirt 
h  removed.  If  bearings  are  found 
Id  be  cleaned  thoroughly. 
)  found  so  worn  as  to  render  weights 

•honld  be  replaced. 

ould  be  tested  daily  and  if  found  out 

d  ba  ragnlaiad  by  balance  wei^t  on 


Beam  should  be  kept  pobsbed  and  dean  to  lOkke 
reading  accurate. 

Loaded  trucks  should  never  be  run  over  platforms 
of  floor  scales,  except  when  being  weighed;  beam 
ahould  be  seemed  by  lock  before  heavy  weighta  are 
placed  on  scales. 

169.  Kron  flealea:.  The  space  between  ^i|cale  plat- 
form and  floor  coping  should  be  kept  free  from  all 
dirt,  labels,  paste  or  other  foreign  matter. 

To  balance,  the  index  hand  should  be  on  zero  mark; 

When  hand  does  not  go  back  to  zero,  front  door  in 
column  beneath  dial  where  shot  pot  is  located  ihould 
be  removed  and  shot  added  to,  or  removed  from  pot 
until  properly  balanced. 

■The  dash  pot  is  located  inside  of  column  and  con»» 
trols  the  indicator  hand.  When  indicator  is  sluggish, 
the  pot  may  be  dirty.  To  dean,  pot  and  plunger  should 
be  removed  and  wiped  with  dry,  clean  waste.  If 
indicator  hand  moves  too  freely,  pot  should  be  exam- 
ined  for  evidence  of  plunger  being  loose.  It  should 
fit  to  within  one  or  two  thousandths  of  an  inch.  Plun- 
ger must  not  be  oiled. 

Platform  should  be  removed  at  least  every  thirty 
days  to-  see  that  knife-edged  bearings  are  sharp,  free 
from  rust  .or  any  other  substance ;  if  flattened,  they 
should  be  replaced  immediately. 

When  scale  is  not  in  use,  it  should  be  locked  to  raise 
platform  from  bearings.  Scale  bearings  must  not  be 
oiled. 

BOUTINO  SHIPMENTS. 

170.  Bonting  Instructions  of  Shipper  to  Be  Ob- 
served: All  express  matter  routed  by  shipper  must 
be  carried  and  transferred  as  directed  by  him. 

171.  lUtter  Not  Bouted  By  Shipper:  All  express 
matter  not  routed  by  shipper  must  be  forwarded  in 
accordance  with  routing  sdiedule  and  instructions  is- 
sued by  offidals  of  the  Company. 

172.  Goamott  to  Exdnsive  Business:  Unless  in- 
structed by  shippers  in  writing,  agents  at  common 
points  must  not  forward  over  the  lines  of  this  Com- 
pany, business  destined  to  an  exclusive  office  of  an- 
other Company  represented  at  originating  point  If 
such  business  is  accepted,  it  must  be  transferred  lo- 
cally. 

Exception:  Corpses,  burial  cases  and  funeral  8Ui>- 
plies,  including  flowers,  in  the  absence  of  routing  in- 
structions from  the  shipper,  must  always  be  forwarded 
via  the  route  making  the  quickest  time  to  destina- 
tion, taking  into  account,  combination  routes  with 
other  Companies.    See  Official  Express  Classification. 

WATBILUNO. 

178.  AU  lUtter  to  Be  WaybOled:  Waybills  must 
aeeomfMmy  all  matter  forwarded  and  show  by  what 
train  and  meMesger  despatched.. 
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174.  Wn&tflA  Waybillf:  The  following  ihonld  b« 
handled  on  freight  waybills: 

Freight  shipmenti  of  ordinary  valuei  including 
heayy  and  bulky  shipments,  suoh  as  automobiles, 
aeroplanes,  yehicles,  machineiy,  live  stock,  animals, 
plants,  etc. ;  also  light  and  bulky  matter,  such  as  mil- 
linexy,  hats,  eaps,  etc,  (exeeeding  70  inches  exterior 
measurement). 

*Candy  in  pails  or  wooden  boxes, 
•Commercial  shipments  of  cigar*  in  wooden  boxes; 
^Unless  such  shipments  by  reason  of  deolared 
value  should  be  waybilled  on   Valuable 
Freight  Waybills. 

175.  Valuable  Freight  Waybills:  The  following 
should  be  handled  on  valuable  freight  waybills^       "— - 

Freight  shipments  of  more  than  ordinary  value. 
Weighing  5  lbs.  or  less  when  declared  value  is  |25 

or  over. 
Weighing  over  5  to  10  lbs.  when  declared  value  is 

$51  or  over. 
Weighing  over  10  to  20  lbs.  when  declared  value  is 

$75  or  over. 
Weighing  over  20  to  40  lbs.  when  declared  value  is 

$100  or  over. 
Weighing  over  40  lbs.  when  deolared  value  is  $4 

per  lb.  or  over. 
Candy  (except  in  pails  or  wooden  boxes). 
Cigars  (except  commercial  shipments  in  wooden 

boxes). 
Films,  Ginseng,  Medicine  and  Baw  Furs. 

176.  Money  WaybiUs:  The  following  should  1^ 
handled  on  money  waybills: 

Bonds,  notes,  drafts,  currency,  gold  and  silver  coin, 
gold  dust,  bullion,  jewelry,  vouchers,  manuscripts,  le« 
gal  or  valuable  papers,  paid  C.  0.  D's  remitted  in 
cash,  comroiwions,  paid  and  unpaid  collections,  pawn 
tickets  and  all  other  shipments  enumerated  in  the 
money  classification. 

All  sealed  packages,  and  all  packages  less  than  four 
inches  square,  except  medicine,  and  all  freight  ship- 
ments valued  at  $20  and  over  per  pound. 

177.  Waybills  to  Be  Plainly  Written:  It  is  es- 
sential that  waybills  be  so  plainly  made  out  that  the 
writing  can  be  read  at  a  glance.  They  should  be  com- 
plete records  of  all  marks  on  shipments. 

178.  Waybills  Should  Bear  The  Date  Of  Forward- 
ing, and  only  that  date.  The  name  of  month  must  be 
written  out;  figtires  must  not  be  used.  Agents  using 
dating  stamp  should  exercise  special  care  in  changing 
numbers  and  dates. 

179.  Abbreviations  to  Be  Avoided:  The  name  and 
address  of  consignee  as  marked  on  the  shipment  should 
not  be  abbreviated  on  the  waybill. 

180.  Doubtful  AbbrsviaUons  For  Stotes  Should  Not 
Ba  Used  on  Waybills;  Iowa  should  not  be  written  ''la." 
as  it  may  be  mistaken  for  "La"  (Louisiana)     Cali- 


fornia should  be  written  "Calif."  u  " 
mistaken  for  "CoL"  (Colorado),  and  li 
Colorado  should  be  written  "Colo." 

181.  ShipmaBta  Madt  Uadv  a  Psrii 

<^     ,  or  initials,  as  *'&  R.  4  Co.'\i 

billed  with  name  of  conaignee  in  full  in  i 
private  mark. 

182.  The  Daelartd  Vahia  Of  Xv«7  i 
warded  must  be  entered  on  waybill 

183.  After  Original  Wtjbffl  Has  Qm 
corrected  waybill  must  not  be  made  to  ta 

(For  additional  Waybilling  inatmetia 
ing,  Waybilling  and  Aceounting  Scctioi 


184.  Bacord   to  Ba   Kapi  ud  l« 

Agents  at  transfer  points  must  keep  a  ea 
of  waybills  and  shipments  tranaferred  h| 
necting  Companies,  taking  reoeipt  fhard 
tranfer,  and  must,  so  far  as  praetieable,  I 
in  waybill  register  of  other  passing 
shipments. 

185.  Original  Tramfer  Baoords  KmI 
in  the  possession  of  employes  of  otksr  O 
may  wish  to  cheek  and  sign  for  matter  ei 
at  their  convenience,  but  must  be  sigDsd 
for  immediately  upon  delivery  of  tke  § 

186.  Btampiiig  WayUUi:    Standard  i 
are  furnished  transfer  points   for 
waybills,  and  must  be  used  aa 
tendent  or  route  agent. 

187.  OhaeldBg:  Shipmeata  rcesivvd 
from  connecting  Companies  muat  not  W 
until  each  entry  is  checked  on  the  tnasl 
any  matter  is  short,  notation  to  that  e 
made  on  the  transfer  record  oppoaita  tk 
waybill.  If  any  matter  is  offared  widek 
on  the  transfer  record,  it  mvat  not  ba  i 
regularly  entered. 

188.  Wtighlng:     Shipmenfa  raeaivad 
from    connecting    Coapaniea    aboold 
weighed,  and  any  discrepant  bctwasi 
weight  atid  the  weight  aa  ahown  on  tk 
transfer  reeords  should  be  noted  thevsea 

OABEFUL  HAUDLDia  OP  fll 

189.  All  express  matter  must  be  hand 
care  that  the  frailest  artidea  will  not  be  i 
in  handling  should  not  be  sacrificed  far 

Shipments  must  not  ba  handled  I9 
dropped  or  thrown.  Care  ahoold  ba  tab 
them  from  falling. 

190.  In  Handling  Goods  "Ib 
must  be  used  to  preserve  intaet,  tke 
seals. 

191.  Hooki  Must  Hot  Be  Vaei  in  hsj 
trunks,  or  other  articles. 


■I 
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§,  UDdnnQai^  Lurfe  PuUbourd  Boxei, 
,  misl   be   earned   outside   of   packing 

istloiiaiy  llaiki  and  Labelf  to  Be  OIk 
■hipmenta  marked  or  labeled  "Glass," 
This  side  np/'  "Keep  dry,"  "Handle  with 
th  any  other  precautionary  instructions, 
died  accordingly,  and  when  transferring 
arked,  employes  must  always  call  the  at- 
s  person  receiving  them  to  such  marks  or 

ks  Mutt  Be  80  Loaded  that  goods  will  not 
em.  The  heavier  shipments  should  be 
e  bottom.  Trucks  must  not  be  wheeled 
loor  to  load  or  unload  until  train  comes  to 
ind  must  be  moved  therefrom  before  the 

See  Rule  241. 

1  Paekages  to  Be  Plaoed  in  Packing 
Biding  Oratei :  When  hauling  or  trucking 
train  to  train,  or  depot  to  depot,  or  when 
latter,  to  avoid  damage  and  expedite 
all  packages  should  be  placed  in  packing 
ekage  crates. 

ting  Fruity  Vegetables,  ete.:  Crates  and 
mit  or  vegetables,  cases  and  baskets  of 
1st  be  handled  right  side  up,  and  should  be 
At  ample  ventilation  will  be  provided  and 
I  the  cars  will  not  cause  them  to  f  alL 

Mutt  Be  Loaded  in  a  Secure  and  Oom^ 
r,  so  that  shipments  will  not  fall  to 
he  motion  of  the  train.  The  weight  should 
itributed  over  the  available  space. 
«ig«n  Win  Assist  Agency  Employes  in 
.vy,  large,  or  fragile  articles,  to  avoid  do- 
le in  loading  and  unloading. 

AHD  PBOTEOTION— GENEBAL. 

)  but  employes  should  be  allowed  behind 
i  of  those,  only  such  as  have  business 
business  hours,  offices  must  be  locked  and 
admitted.  At  principal  offices  where  a 
t  of  money  or  valuables  is  kept,  and  an 
sins  at  night,  the  doors  should  be  provided 
th  the  usual  locks,  but  also  with  chain 
icfa  must  be  used  when  partially  opening 
BTtaJn  the  identity  of  any  person  seeking 

Pftdlooki  are  to  be  used  on  loaded  cars  not 
messenger.    When  cars  reach  destination, 
ist  be  removed  and  waybilled  to  point  of 
the  ear  is  to  be  again  used  for  Company's 
bout  messenger  on  the  return  trip, 
tki  which  do  not  work  easily  must  not  be  t 
nmed  to  General  Supply  Department, 
ki  and  kejrs  thereto  must  not  be  left  where  4 
acceaiible  to  the  public. 


OABE  AND  PBOTEOnON— MONET  AND  VAUI. 

ABLE8. 

201.  Any  Unsafe  Conditions  At  An  Offloe  must  be 
immediately  corrected;  if  unable  to  do  so,  make  full' 
report  to  8ui>erintendent.  ^ 

202.  Extraordinary  Oare  and  Watehfahiess  Must 
Be  Exerdsed  in  the  protection  of  money  and  valuables. 
If  proper  protection  cannot  be  afforded  with  the  fa- 
cilities at  hand,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  facts  must 
be  immedately  forwarded  to  superintendent  or  route 
agent,  and  in  the  meantime,  the  best  possible  proteo- 
tion  provided. 

203.  Safes  Must  Be  80  Plaoed  In  Officsa  as  to  be 
accessible  only  to  the  person  authorised  to  use  them. 
When  not  in  use,  they  must  be  kept  locked  and  the  key 
removed  or  the  combination  completely  thrown  off.  To 
insure  locking,  safes  must  always  be  tried  after  the  key 
has  been  withdrawn,  or  the  combination  thrown  off. 
A  safe  must  not  be  left  on  what  is  known  as  the  "day 
lock." 

204.  Oare  At  Night:  Where  office  is  provided  with 
safe  and  agent  or  other  employe  of  the  express  or  rail- 
way company  sleeps  or  works  in  office  or  adjoining 
room  all  night,  money,  finandid  paper  and  valuables 
must  be  left  in  safe  and  safe  locked. 

Where  office  is  furnished  with  a  safe,  but  agent  or 
other  employe  of  express  or  railway  company  does  not 
sleep  or  work  in  office  or  adjoining  room  all  night,  or 
where  no  safe  is  furnished,  agent  must  provide  ample 
protection  for  money,  financial  paper  and  valuables  at 
night 

At  any  office  where  large  amounts  of  money  are 
handled  or  kept  over  night,  not  less  than  two  men 
should  be  detailed  to  attend  to  night  work,  and  must 
be  provided  with  firearms  for  defending  themselves 
and  protecting  the  valuables  in  their  charge. 

205.  Shipmento  to  Be  Waybilled  As  Soon  As  Ba- 
ceived:  Packages  of  money  and  valuables  must  be 
waybilled  on  money  waybills  as  soon  as  received,  and 
such  shipments  must  be  forwarded  only  by  Tegular 
messengers,  never  by  baggagemen  or  condueton,  un- 
less authorized  by  superintendent. 

206.  Money  and  Valuables  Must  Be  Forwarded  Bj 
the  First  Messenger  carrying  valuables,  except^that 
when  destined  to  small  offices,  such  shipments  must 
be  forwarded  by  a  train  reaching  destination  in  the 
day  time,  or  route  via  a  larger  office,  which  can  af- 
ford proper  protection  over  night,  with  instructions  to 
forward  so  as  to  reach  destination  in  day  time. 

207.  Safe  Keeping  and  Thuisf erring:  Employes 
must  not  allow  money  or  valuable  packages  to  leave 
their  possession  until  deposited  in  a  safe  place  in  office, 
or  regularly  transferred  to  another  employe  delegated 
to  receive  them,  for  which  some  form  of  receipt  or 
written  acknowledgment  must  be  required* 

208.  Not  to  Be  Hdd  Ortr  m^  If  A?oidakto: 


I 
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MoDcy  or  *aliMbl«a  malt  not  be  reeupted  for  tad  kdd 
over  night  lor  forwarding  next  dsf,  it  it  eih  pooibly 
be  IV  aided.  When  they  rannat  b«  forwarded  on  dny  ot 
reeeipt,  eitmordinar;  prconttoni  tor  lofe  keeping 
muit  be  token. 

209.  Protaotion  In  Tnnlfer  and  DtUvoiy:  At  ot- 
flcea  vhere  large  uoounts  at  monej  or  other  valuable 
■hipmenti  &re  handled  tram  ooe  train  to  another  or 
betwotn  traini  and  oRlcei,  ^tei  must  be  nied,  and 
not  leaa  than  too  emploj'ei,  properly  armed,  ahaold 
aeoompanj'  Bame. 

Honey  or  valuables  mnat  not  be  carried  to  and  troiD 
depoti  and  oSlcea,  or  be  taken  out  tor  delivery  unlen 
locked  in  portable  sofea,  or  in  grip  aacka,  or  in  haver- 
■acki  securely  futencd  and  carried  with  itrap  over 
ahoulder  in  auch  manner  ai  not  to  interfere  with  the 

Packagea  ot  rnaney,  jewelry,  etc.,  not  exceeding 
42.000,  paming  between  the  city  office  and  depot,  may 
be  handled  in  aealed  aafea  unaccompanied  by  a  guard. 


to  driver. 

210.  Ourd  BarviM:  Aganu  and  other  employea 
who  believe  that  apeeial  gnard  aerviee  ihonld  b«  far- 
nuhed  on  certain  traina  or  at  otBeet  or  depou  when 
money  and  valuable  nuw  are  heavy  ihould  adviie 
nperintandvit. 

211.  Offloat  Net  ?roTld*d  With  Proper  TMOiOm 
tir  the  lafe  keeping  or  guarding  of  money  and  vala- 
ablei  mnat  not  aooept  lueh  ahipmeota  from  meaiengera 
late  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  when  it  ii  known  that 
delivery  cannot  be  made  on  the  lame  day.  Eiecptioni 
to  thia  rule  may  be  authorited  by  anperintendent. 

OABE  MXO  FBOTECnON— ntZIOHT. 

212.  HMtar  to  Be  Protactad  From  Damage  and 
Tbrft:  Agenti  muat  not  allow  shipment!  to  become 
damaged  ot  be  pilfered  while  in  their  charge,  but  muat 
tea  that  they  are  carefully  itored  in  a  gate  ptaee. 

213.  in  MtMar  LUbla  to  Injtuy  by  Haat  or  Cold, 
water,  or  other  liquid,  grraae,  vermin,  etc.,  should  b« 
folly  prol«eted. 

Oil  lamp*  in  ein  ahould  be  examined,  and  it  found 
leaking,  removed  from  the  bracket,  and  bowl  placed 
in  ooal  box,  and  chimney  in  mail  rack,  it  poaaible^ 
olherwiae  bowl  ahould  be  emptied  to  prevent  oil  leaking 
on  ahipmenta.  If  lamp  ia  lighted.  Same  ahould  be 
exlinguiahec!  before  removing  from  bracket. 

214.  All  Pood  Staff!  Unit  Be  AwBpoTtad  Undar 
■anltaiT  OosdItioBi:  Such  ahipmenta,  partienlariy 
dairy  produela,  dreaaed  meata,  etc,  ahould  not  be 
allowed  t«  come  in  eontaet  with  anything  that  may 


21S.    Mt-iaag:   Periahable  gooda  paeked  in  ice  mnat 
bt  re-ieed  when  neeeaary,  and  notation  made  eo  way- 


bill ahowing  whero,  when  umI  by  w! 
waa  dona.  Clean  iea  HMt  aJwajw  b 
taken  to  avoid  injniy  to  lk«  paupati 

Bnrlapa  covering  barrala  aad  othw 
not  be  cut,  but  removad  and  agaia  (i 
re-icing  haa  been  eompletad- 

Employea  ahould  aacertain  from  tl 
Beer  the  proper  manner  of  re-ieiBg  pa 

216.  Protaotion.  Proa  Sata  aad  ■ 
depoti  ahould  not  be  peraitted  ta 
with  rata  and  mice;  where  inch  eaa^ 
mediate  action  mnat  be  taken  to  axle 
aota. 

2LT.  Protaotkia  of  iMdad  Tiwfa: 
ahould  be-  protected  by  tarpaaliaa  L 
weather,  and  muit  nover  lie  left  itaa 
rain  longer  than  abaolntely  iii  i  fwai. 
not  b«  left  unguarded  at  any  tian. 

21B.  Pioking  Up  VahMbla  PnlsU: 
depot  ii  notified  by  wagonmen  of  lUpi 
valne  being  offered  tliem,  which  Ibq 
properly  lafeguard,  ipeeial  wagon  a 
ahould  be  provided. 


219.  Ilraami  For   DaTaMiTC  ta 

ftipwlafcarf  mplojM  having  moaMy  4 
charge,  whf  re  luperintendetit  deciu  it 
ployta  funiiahed  with  firearmi  mut-al 
where  they  can  be  reached  immodiat^ 

220.  Ilrautni  U  Ba  K«^  *mtr  I 
on  duty,  employea  mnat  cany  revalra 
holiteia,  ontiide  of  all  dotlU^  and-t 
VK.  In  ears,  ihotgUM  mnat  ba  kept  b 
they  will  be  readily  amaailila  at  aB 

221.  WtMBLsealOidfaaaMMartb 
employee  carrjring  Brcai^  while  aa  d 
report  luch  fact  U 
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TAOEXMQ  TkWnOL 


I  TnaikM  An  ViovldAd  for  Bman  Faok- 
r  BMtMDfen  lUiviiif  a  tuffident  number 
tm  of  ordinuy  Ttlne,  all  billed  to  or 
iee  or  route,  ihonld  enelooe  tbem  in 

XiteBdid  Um  of  Ttnaki  by  agenta  and 
irged  in  tbe  interest  of  protection  of 
r  labor  for  intermediate  employes,  des- 
lited  bandliniT  to  and  from  trains. 

M  Wcii^ilaf  llort  Than  90  Ponads 
leed  in  trunks  with  shipments  of  lighter 

iti  Thai  Kmil  OffnaiTo  Odors  must  not 
nks  with  inerehandise. 

Offices  using  trunk  labels  must  place 
end  of  trunk.  Messengers  and  others 
th  labelf  roust  show  consignee  and  des- 
k  on  address  tags,  placing  one  tag  on 

Mit  (on  Both  Ends)  and  AU  Old  Maxka 

td  or  obliterated  before  trunk  is  used 

Di  for  Matter  Placed  in  Tntnki  should 
ckcd  at  the  time  it  is  trunkcd,  and  each 
bear  the  notation  stamped  or  written, 

id  trunk  No. by (office 

'  The  trunk  should  be  sealed  and  ad- 
igcnt  or  mcsncngcr  by  whom  it  is  to  bo 

Is  Not  to  Be  Placed  in  Trunks:  Way-^ 
^kagcs  enclosed  should  not  be  placed  in 
in  a  fMisled  trunk  envelope  (unsealed) 
!  agent  or  messenger  by  whom  the  trunk 
,  showinf;  the  numbor  of  the  trunk  and 
liUs  are  enclosed  in  the  envelope.  Trunk 
lould  be  waybillod  "I).  II."  on  prepaid 
should  show  uuiubcr  of  the  trunk  and 

Js  to  Be  Kept  with  Trunks:  Serious 
a  unnecessary  work  results  from  trunks 
rated  from  waybills.  Employes  must 
nieh  ease  to  their  superior  officer  for' 
nd  placing  of  responsibility. 

8  and  MasMBgon  Should  Open  Soalod 
OB  Ofllett  or  Bontes  Pkrtbar  On  when 
mt  delay  to  contents.    When  done,  eon- 


tents  must  be  checked  and  notation  made  on  waybill 
ahowing  by  whom  opened;  if  eontenU  are  retrunked, 
tbe  new  trunk  should  be  forwarded  on  the  waybill  of 
the  office  or  messenger  making  same.  Messengers  will 
refer  to  such  instances  in  their  trip  reports,  for  exam* 

pie :    ''Opened  trunk  No made  by  ...».,... 

on ;*'  and  described  overs  and  i^orts. 

236.  Udiof  TmnkstoBeKaptFastsnod:  Lidsol 
trunks  when  being  handled,  whether  tilled  or  empty, 
most  always  be  kept  fastened. 

237.  Bough  HtndltngTorUddon:  Packing  trunks 
must  not  be  dropped  or  thrown  or  turned  end  over  end. 

888.    Kmptgr  Pmddag  Ttnaki  must  be  opened  aud 
'  searched  to  see  that  all  shipments  have  been  remorod 
from  them,  and  when  waybilled  must  not  be  diverted 
without  authority  of  superintendent. 

289.  Bad  Order  Ttnnks  should  be  plainly  tagged  (on 
each  end),  "Repair  Shop,  Supply  Department,  cihi- 
cago,"  and  waybilled  accordingly,  showing  the  number 
of  the  trunk  on  the  waybill,  and  notation  on  both  tag 
and  waybill, ' '  For  Repair.  '^  Offices  or  messengers  sup- 
plied with  bad  order  trunk  labels  should  use  them  ih 
accordanee  with  instructions  appearing  thereon. 

240.  Not  to  Bo  Usod  for  Btorago  Pniposei:  Pack- 
ing trunks  must  not  be  retained  for  storage  purposes 
or  for  the  personal  use  of  employes.  They  should  ho. 
kept  where  not  accessible  to  the  public 


POUB  WHIBL  TBUOn. 

241.  fff^wiiifag  Ttroeki:  Care  must  be  taken  ta 
avoid  injury  to  persons,  when  backing  tracks  to  etr 
doors  or  pulling  them  from  cars.  Bmployeo  must  see 
that  there  is  no  one  in  the  way.    See  Rule  194. 

242.  TmekB  Hot  to  Bo  Lift  WftUnttz  Port  of  Ban- 
road  Traeki:  Trucks  loaded  or  unlooded  must  not  be 
l«ft  standing  on  station  platforms  in  the  way  of  poa* 
sengers  or  within  six  feet  of  the  railroad  tracks  when 
platform  space  will  permit  of  Ueir  being  kept  at  a 
greater  distance,  either  before  or  after  departure  of 
trtuns. 
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24S.  OkMUrc  Wijrbilli  gouuU  in  eompuinB  tli* 
tutrira  thsrMD  irith  the  lUpmenti,  bi  He  that  no 
artiel*  ii  mianugi  t^*  *U  *'*  i"  sood  order,  and 
tlut  tb  number  and  deooriptioD  ot  the  irtiBlga, 
unonnt  of  C.  O.  D,  value,  eomignee'a  name  and 
■ddreta,  tho  deatinatioii,  and  tKe  advaueed  or  pre- 
pud  ehargai  marked  on  the  iMpmenta  agree  with 
the  waybilla.  U  the  ahipmenta  agree  in  the  aboTs 
particulsra  with  the  tntriei  an  the  wajbilla,  the  em- 
ploje  must  place  hie  eheck  mark,  whish  muat  be  an 
initial  letter,  oppoaite  the  entry  on  the  wa^biU.  If  anj 
diierepaney  ia  found  between  the  waybill  deaoriptlon 
and  the  ihipment  itaelf ,  eiplanatory  natation  thereof 
muit  be  made  on  the  waybill  and  aiBned  by  the  em- 
ploye making  It. 

2i9  All  ahipmeiita  ihaDld  be  eheeked  Immediately 
upon  arrival. 

S50.  When  ahipmenta  are  tranaferrett  from  the  ena- 
tody  of  one  employe  to  another,  each  ahipment  mn«t  be 
oompared  with,  and  lAecked  on  the  waybill,  deliveir 
book,  or  other  record  on  which  it  i*  entered.  The 
check  ahoold  be  made  at  time  of  tronifer. 

'  251.  PooiDg  a  waybill  without  checking  It  will  be 
prammptive  evidence  that  all  the  arlialei  waybill  colli 
for  were  received,  nnlraa  there  waa  not  anffldent  time 

'    to  cheek,  and  lucb  fact  ia  noted  on  waybill  or  other 

'       2G2.    When  checking   baggage  and  other  freight 

'  whioh  ii  not  sealed,  and  ahoold  be  eeoled,  emptoyea 
must  note  the  abaence  ot  leols  on  the  w^hill,  by  writ- 
ing after  their  check  marka  "Not  Sealed."  If  «ali 
•re  in  bad  order,  the  notation,  "Seali  Broken"  ihonld 
be  made  on  the  waybill  and  waybill  record,  and  bad 
order  report  rendered. 
253.    When  ohecldng  ahipmenta  coniiiting  of  more 

I  than  one  pieoe  or  crate*  containing  live  animala.  the 
^ntunber  of  piecea  or  animala  mnit  be  ihown  oppoaite 

1  the  check  mark. 

J      264.    Check  marks  or  delivery  book  namben  or 

I   Btamp*  muat  not  be  placed  over  the  entriea  on  a  way- 

^  biU. 

266.  Smployei  muit  aol  check  an  entry  on  a  way- 
bill without  aeeing  the  shipment. 

256.  All  outbound  freight  most  be  checked,  if  poa- 
aible,  before  leaving  the  billing  office. 

257.  An  "out"  check  ot  a  ihipment  previously 
,    cheeked   consists  in  crouicg  the  initiet  cheek   "c' 

'   with  a  tick  check,  tboa:    ^ 

258.  Freight  that  has  been  checked  when  received, 
,  must,  if  time  permits,  be  "out  checked." 

259.  "Out  Cheeking"  or  verir3^g  the  original 
check  shonld  not  be  don*  until  JDit  previous  to  the 
tranafer  ot  waybills  and  sbipmenta.  Thia  is  especially 
Important  in  "out  checking"  money  mni. 

260.  'When  it  ia  poailively  known  that  a  shipment 


boa  gone  forward  ahead  of  Oa  mjU^  A 

abonldbe  endonad  "AlUad  ^  HaM. t 

train date "aadri^ 

ploytj  making  it. 


without  shacking,  but  it  th*  aatitiM  **ih 
is  not  signed,  emidoyea  mnat  (beak  geedi  M  d 

261.  When  a  ahipment  or  part  tkirarf  ■ 
waybill  ia  not  reodved,  or  not  alrwdr  mnM 
or  "ahead,"   employ*  ehaekiBg  aaaat  mtta 

bill,  "Short  from ...,* 

part  of  .shipment  ia  abort,  indieato  if  tkt 
artielM  ihort),  show  oMee  and  dala^  m  m 
train  nomber  and  date,  and  ilgB  Ua  nama  fli 

262.  Sobatitota  waybiUa  mnat  ba  Imdid  fti 
ter  found  withont  waybilla ;  when  a  maoy  ■ 
package  ia  found  withoot  waybill,  the  ibMI 
bill  should  be  marked  "Honey"  and  tstmul 
given  to  agent  or  messenger  faom  whom  iMi 
to  superintendent. 

263.  Sborti :  When  an  agent  «c  mSMMfl 
a  money  or  valnable  package  not  prsriaaii 
short,  in  addition  to  making  the  tequired  m 
waybill,  he  mnat  immediately  telagraph  Iha  1 
agent  or  messenger  from  whom  the  wayH 
ceived  and  alao  to  superintendent,  wiitiBg  A 
lars  to  both  by  next  train,  eneloaing  cm^lal 
the  waybill 

261.  Written  notice  of  goods  tboit,  mIm 
explained  on  waybill,  must  be  given  en  "Bhr 
by  flrat  train,  to  llie  agent  or  mcoaeagv  It 
short  Sneh  notieea  ahould  aUte  it  tlN  wi 
cheeked  "O.K."  by  the  agent  or  aMoaengvi 
and  eoplea  of  such  noticea  mnat  be  kept  by  fl 

266.  If  "■— '"g  ahipment  waa  dceksd  ^ 
employe  from  wh< 
■minstian  ot  all  al 
to  discover  it  tt 
lodged  in  aome  crate,  basket,  other  pMte 
bind  steam  coils.  At  terminal  pointB.  tut,  I 
lafea  need  by  incoming  meiaenger  shoald  I 
ately  and  earettilly  aearehed  by  enpbqre 
tor  that  purpose. 

266.  On  stage  ronteo,  when  mattar  caitt 
the  treasure  box  is  short,  agenta  shonld  at  si 
thorough  seanh  of  stages,  stage  ofSeea,  sU 
and  if  not  found,  notify  in  writing  tkt  it 
and  the  rente  agent  or  superintendent 

267.  To  Locate  Short*;  When  a  abiroas 
and  consignee  is  known,  agent  ahmld  aoMi 
him  the  natora  ot  the  eontaats  and  writ* 
and  Short  Department,  care  of  claim  agMl 
it  over  without  mark  with  any  claim  agmt. 

268.  When  it  baa  been  deflnitaly  d«t«mh 
shipment  haa  been  lost  or  deotn^a^  wriH 
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'  rt  fOd^  liat  or  dtstroyed,"  sxMpt  thst  eUim 
itwOllMM  UMBMinin  event  the  Ion  or  dwtrao- 
Ik  tm  to  WMd^  Bra,  flood  or  burgtu?. 

BAD  0BDEB8. 

IL  >id  Oidw  IlbM7  Mul  TalnkblM  Dtflnad: 
ir  BBd  vmlokUe  pMlugn,  *e*Ied  Iwgs.  bigi  of 
I  aad  wild  nf c&  sr*  eoniidertd  in  bwl  order  vhen 
Hd  ]■  knkcii  or  di^lcmcd;  when  the  p&ckBge, 
^mH*  ii  wHlunt  Mkl,  when  ennlopc  or  wrapper 
i^  tt«  Mntmta  ezpoaed,  or  the  paduge  enuhed. 
It  ■■  in  a  conditioD  to  warrant  the  be- 
ta or  anr  porUon  of  aamg  might  or  eould 


ft    mn  4  Moim;  or   7alubl«   Bbipmmt   ii 

li  to  Bt  In  Bad  Order  by  the  employe  receiving  it, 
ati  open  it  and  eonnt  and  invoice  the  contents  in 
prMenee  of  anotlier  employe,  or  lome  rcapoDsible 
le  panon.  He  mnat  then  reseal  the  package 
ner,  note  the  particulata  of  the 
1,  with  its  date,  upon  the  waybill,  and  state 
ether  or  not  tbe  conCenCa  were  found  to 
I  amonnt  with  that  originaUj  marked  od 
The  notatioD  niuat  be  ligned  by  the 
m  witneanng  the  count  and  invaice,  as  well  aa  by 
Mlitiij II  making  it,  who  muit  abo  render  "Bad 
m  BapcM."  The  original  envelope  or  wrapper 
dM  tMla  mnat  be  carefully  preaerved  intact  and 
to  mperintendent,  with  copy  of  waybill  and  full 

ft  la  neeewary  to  rescal  money  or  vnluable  pack- 

m  baga,  it  muat  be  done  in  Buch  il  way  ai  to  pre- 
I  the  original  leali  intact. 

L  WIwil  a  Tralght  Shipment  Ii  Found  In  a 
■gad  Oondltlon,  cranhed,  nnticd,  with  ei:als  broken, 
tag  or  rattling,  wrapper  torn  or  otherwise  in  bad 
I,  no  matter  how  alight  (he  damage  may  seem,  it 

ba  Bxamined  and  conteata  checkeil  against  invoice 
l«  or  more  employee,  if  pouiblc.  An  exact  de- 
ign of  the  damage  must  be  entered  on  the  waybill, 
Md  bj  name  of  tbe  oSice  or  meiseoger  from  whom 
•^d,  train  number  and  date  and  be  signed  by  and 
a  name  of  the  employe  checking,  with  name  of 

•r  route,  unlesa  stamp  on  waybill  inilicatea  at 
L  «Aeo,  or  on  what  route  the  party  making  the 
bOa  ia  located.  "Bad  Order  Report"  muat  be 
in  dnplieate;  original  of  wbitrh  should  be  at- 
d  to  the  waybill,  and  duplicate  sent  to  aupor- 
Snt  in  whoae  diviaion  shipment  i>  found  in  bad 
:  Copy  ihould  be  retained  by  office  making 
t. 

t.  To  Pivrent  fiirther  Dftmaga,  lie  Ihipment 
4  be  pnt  in  condition  for  safe  carriage.  Ship- 
•  held  over  for  thia  purpose  without  original 


waybill,  moat  be  forwarded  on  aabadtnte  waybill,  bear- 
ing notatioD-,  "Bepaired,"  "Bawrapped."  or  "Bo- 
■aaled,"  aa  the  caaa  may  be,  and  also  show  name  of 
offlce  and  employe  repairing  aame. 

ZI3.  Bad  Order  Shipmenta  ronnd  Br  Ha«««ng«r: 
U  ihipments  found  in  bad  order  by  meaaenger  can- 
not be  repaired  by  him,  they  will  be  pat  off  at  a  point, 
where,  in  meiaenger'a  judgment,  they  can  be  given 
proper  BttentioD,  provided  meaacDger  cannot  make  de- 
livery at  deatination. 

2T4.  tnrantory  to  Be  Hade  By  Jkgrat  and  Tarifled 
Bj  Oondgnea:  When  a  shipment  ii  received  in  bad 
order  at  an  oflke,  it  ahould  be  carefully  weighed,  iA> 
voiced  and  property  repacked  or  rewrapped^  all  origi- 
nal marks  and  labels  should  be  preserved  and  placed 
on  tho  outaide.  Agent  should  accompany  tbe  ahip- 
ment  when  offered  for  delivery,  and  check  his  inven- 


or  damage.  If  invoice  cannot  be  produced,  consignee 
should  be  requested  to  check  contents  of  sliipment 
agaioBt  inveutory  made  by  agent  and  acknowledge  its 
correctness  thereon. 

2T5.  Bad  Order  Shipmenti  In  Tranifar:  Shipments 
in  bad  order  must  not  be  accepted  in  transfer  fcom  other 
carriers  until  tliey  are  put  in  such  condition  as  will 
prevent  further  damage  en  route-  Pull  notation  re- 
garding character  of  bad  order  and  condition  of  ship- 
ments must  be  made  on  transfer  record  and  waybill. 

When  a  abipmcnt  offered  in  transfer  by  another 
Company  bears  evidence  of  having  been  rewrapped, 
recoopered  or  otherwise  repaired,  the  employe  of  thia 
Company  receipting  for  the  transfer  should  require 
the  employe  of  other  Company  to  endorse  such  in- 
formation on  waybill  and  transfer  record,  if  it  does  not 
already  apjiear  thereon. 

216.  Advice  of  Bhortaga  or  Damage  BocelTod  After 
Delivery:  It  shortage  or  damage  ia  reported  after  de- 
livery, ascertain  the  extent  tticreof,  securing  invoice, 
if  obtoinable- 

ZTT-  Oomplete  Ooplea  of  WarblUs  to  Ba  Kade  Oor- 
ering  Bbort  or  Damaged  Shipmenta:  Before  acnding 
waybills  to  auditor  of  express  receipts,  agent  ahonld 
make  and  retain  eopiea  of  all  waybills  npon  whioh 
short  or  damaged  shipments  are  entered.  The  co|dei 
should  show  all  notations,  check  marks,  mesienger'a 
route  and  transfer  stamps,  etc,  all  of  which  ahould  ap- 
pear in  same  place  and  in  the  aame  form  aa  on  original 
waybills-    Original  waybills  most  not  be  retained. 

278.  Shipper  to  Ba  Advlied  of  Improper  Fw&lng: 
When  on  agent  receives  a  duplicate  "Bad  Order  Be- 
port"  covering  a  sbipmcnt  originating  at  hia  office. 
and  it  shows  that  shipment  waa  not  properly  peeked, 
he  ehoDld  call  an  shipper  and  explain  that  bad  aider  . 
and  damage  ia  the  rcamlt  of  improper  packing  and 
wrapping,  and  could  be  avoided  if  shipments  wwa 
■ecorely  packed  and  wrapped. 
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279.  W^iMJMiig  Wf  9mA  Oramt  ^jyflgt  By  niiUBiitnii 

Afnt:  "Bad  Order  Baport"  ihmild  iM  detsehed  from 
tht  waybill  by  deatiiuition  affant,  extant  of  damage 
determined,  entered  thereon,  and  the  report  filed  await- 
ing elaim ;  if  preaented,  the  report  ihoold  be  attaehed 
to  the  daim  papere. 

If  a  "Bad  Order  Beport''  fa  not  reeeiTed,  agent 
ahoold  make  one  in  duplicate,  giving  foU  information, 
file  the  original  awaiting  daim,  and  tend  the  duplicate 
to  lus  luperintendent. 

When  a  "Bad  Order  Beport"  ihowa  that  a  ■hipment 
was  improperly  packed,  agent  ahoold  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  consignee,  and  re<iQflit  him  to  to 
advise  shipper,  with  a  view  of  future  ddpmenta  being 
prope^y  packed. 

280.  Handling  of  Original  Bad  Ordw  Bapoita  Oor- 
arinf  Shipment  Destined  to  Olalm  Biinan  Haad- 
qpartcn:  Agent  at  claim,  bureau  headqnarten  ahoold 
detach  "Bad  Order  'Beports"  from  waybills  coTeiing 
ahipments  destined  to  that  office  and  complete  them 
as  per  Bole  279  above,  and  at  the  dose  of  each  day« 
maU  aD  such  reports  to  daim  agent. 

OVKB  WITHOUT  KAUL 

281.  When  shipments  or  loose  artides,  othet  than 
'peridmble  matter,  are  found  Over  Withoni  Hark  to 
indicate  name  of  consignee  and  destination,  they  should 
be  Xrdghed  at  time  found  and  inventoried  on  "Beport 
of  Goods  Over  Without  Mark,''  (bj  two  employes, 
when  possible),  which  should  be  copied  and  sent  to 
Claim  Agent  Shipment  should  be  carefully  rewrapped 
or  otherwise  repaired  to  prevent  further  loss  or  dam- 
age to  eontenta,  marked  to  show  by  whom  and  where 
found,  addressed  to  Qver  and  Short  Department, 
care  of  daim  agent  in  whose  territory  found,  and 

.promptly  forwarded,  waybilled  on  prepaid  form,  with 
nototion,  "D.  H.  Co.  B." 

282.  Perishable  matter  Over  Without  Mark  shoidd 
be  sold  to  best  advantage. 


IDKNTIFIOATIOM. 

itrangtrs  Most  Ba  Tdantiflad. 

284.  Frandoknt  Oonsignaas:  Employes  must  al- 
ways be  on  their  guard  against  fraudulent  consignees, 
especially  when  delivery  of  money  or  valuable  ship- 
ments is  involved. 

285.  Whan  Consignee  Is  Unknown,  personal  identi- 
fication by  some  reliable  person  should  be  secured  when 
possible,  in  which  event,  party  identif3ring  should  be 

>  required  to  sign  on  delivery  record  with  consignee, 
thus:    "Identified  by  0.  B.  Wilson." 

286.  Employes  Must  Use  Their  Bast  Jndgmtnt  in 
\  respect  to  identification  and  unless  fully  convinced  of 
'  claimant  *s  identity,  must  decline  to  make  delivery  and 

report  the  drcnmstances  to  agent  or  tuperintandenti 


287.    TlM  UlMfl  ONtflvgr  ml  it  al 

aarvad  in  raq[airihg  idantiflaatlaB. 

288b   UaaUflflatlaa  kj 
not  be  aecaptad;  nor  must 
oommonicatioii  in  any  font  ba 
dgnsture  thereon  is  pdnltiv^  kaoiwa  la  1 

289.  Stnoffan  aad  Mawawrg  Wm  \ 
Hamaa:  Employee  sMst  refnaa  ddivaiT  I 
or  newcomer  who  daisn  to  kava  tka  SHi 
peraon  or  firm  wall  known  m  tba  lowi^  Mh 

f 


diadaima  ownership  and  the 
both  his  identity  and  ownarakip.    If 
do  thia,  the  particolav%  iDdoduig  i 
ahoold  be  tdegraphad  to  forwaidinc 
tiooa  reqneatad. 

290.    If  OoMlgMa  li 
place,  and  ia  unable  to  obtain 
he  must  furnish  condnai^ 
haa  been  made  to  him ;  ka  mmt 
eontenta   of  the   package   b«f< 
agent,  and  if  trunk,  bag  or  TsliM, 
key     He  must  also  produce  and 
ping  recdpt  if  in  Ids  posaiasion,    If 
doubt  aa  to  the  party  being  the 
goods  must  be  hdd  and 
ingfull  particidara. 

291  Baoorda  of  Utatlly  to  la 
record  must  be  made  in  eveiy  coaa  to 
fication  waa  provided. 

JUaJWEKf w 


H  ia 


292.  Bt«7  Effort  MMt  li  Ifait  to  ■ 
Ddivefy  of  all  expreaa  matter 
rival  at  deatination. 

293.  Wbare  Ddivefy  Sarrtoa  Ii 
muat,  in  every  inatance,  be  offsrad  far  • 
within   delivery  limits)   at   eooaifMe^ 
ahown  by  marka  on  the  ddpaMBt.  er  al 
known  to  be  that  of  the  rnnaicnaa 

294.  Pr^aid  aad  OoDatI  PaEmy  ■ 
Uaad:  Where  delivery  aenriee  la  ~«**— ■*■ 
menta  bearing  prepaid  labela,  akaald  to 
Prepaid  Delivery  Sheeta,  and  aU  ahi|ma 
collect  labels  should  be  entered  en  Cdh 
Sheeta. 

295.  DdtfwytoBelhittoiifcMtl 
When  delivery  records  are  wiiUaa  fk«m  i 
entries  must  be  carefully  eompanad  with  tf 
on  the  shipmenta,  and  if  there  ia  any  diM 
addresses  on  the  shipmenta  ahoold  to  m 
correct  and  be  entered  in  foil  on  the  dcfiv 
If,  for  any  reason,  ddiveiy  la  made  at  a  i 
drees,  the  exact  place  of  ddiveiy  moat  to  a 
consignee's  signature. 

296.  Separate  Ltoas  to  la  Uaad  fto 
a  0.  D.  and  lUppar'i  Vibm:  Wkon  writ 
reoorda  eoveiing  C.  0.  D.  ahipaaael^  a^ 
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•d  for  «ffloimt  of  C  0.  D.  and  diipper't 
tdrMi,  and  the  Aiiurant  of  return  cbargM, 
BOBO,  the  noUtioii,  "No  B/G"  (no  ehargee 
ad  tnm.  eondgnee  for  return  of  money) 
ierod  direetly  oboTo  the  amoont  of  the 

OfHamm  of  DaUrtry  Baeordi  Mvit  Ba 
lad  1b  and  the  date  and  time  of  del^rery 
teOj  ihown. 

masta  to  Ba  Ohaekad  Againit  Delivery 
len  entered  on  delivery  sheeta,  each  pack- 
eheeked  for  in  ink  or  indelible  pencil,  and 
it  record  of  each  sheet  must  be  paned  to 
ler  designated  employe,  showing  to  whom 
delivered. 

i^pta  Mvat  Ba  Taken  from  consignees  on 
ty's  reflTolA'  delivery  books  or  delivery 
se  of  delivery. 

dug  DallTary  Baeords:  Receipts  may  be 
ink  or  indelible  pencil.  When  a  rubber 
d,  the  person  using  it  must  be  required  to 
Jime  thereafter,  thus:  "Jones  &  Smith 
tamp)  per  R.«A.  Brown,  (written)."- 
I  to  a  company,  bank  or  firm  must  b(j  re- 
by  its  duly  authorized  officer  or  employe, 
add  his  title. 

tar  Addreasad  to  a  Firm,  Company  or  Oor- 
ist  be  delivered  only  at  their  known  place 
and  then  only  to  a  person  known  to  be  duly 
;o  accept  it. 

Ivary  to  Be  Hade  Only  to  Oonsignee  or  On 
lar:  Delivery  of  matter  must  not  be  made 
*  than  the  consignee  or  on  his  >vritten  order, 
rovided  in  Rule  304. 

an  Mattar  Is  Addressed  In  Oare  Of  a  per- 
firm,  company  or  corporation,  it  must  be 
0  such  person,  hotel,  etc..  iu  which  case, 
t  be  taken  from  the  employe  duly  author- 
ept  and  receipt  for  express  matter,  who 
'cquircd  to  sign  thus:  "Blackstone  Hotel, 
tone.  Cashier;  Remington  Typewriter  Ck>m- 
t.  A  Brown.** 

ttar  Addressed  to  Persons  At,  But  Mot 
Oara  Of  a  hotel,  firm,  company  or  corpora- 
>e  delivered  to  the  party  addressed,  when 
herwise  to  the  employe  of  the  hotel,  firm, 
r  corporation  duly  authorized  to  accept  and 
express  matter. 

iployaB  Mot  to  Sign  Receipt  For  Oonsignees : 
fe  prohibited  from  signing,  either  by  power 
'  or  otherwise,  the  names  of  consignees  to 
f  consignee  cannot  write,  he  should  make 
ad  employe  write  the  name,  thus: 

i«) 

£     Jones,  Witness:     (here   employe  will 

lark)  write  his  own  name.) 


806.  Whaa  a  Ckmaigiiaa  Haa  Pkllad,  or  Baen  Da- 
elarad  laiolvant  or  Baliknipt»  agent  must  atop  delivery 
of  all  bnainesa  shipments  addressed  to  saeh  peraon 
or  eoneem,  notify  ahipper  and  superintendent  with 
full  partienlara  an^  await  instmetions. 

307.  Charges  to  Ba  OoUaetad  In  Full:  All  exprew 
charges,  unless  prepaid,  must  be  collected  in  full  upon 
delivery,  unless  oUierwise  authorized  by  superinten- 
dent Amounts  of  C.  0.  D's  and  O>llections  must  be 
collected  in  full  upon  delivery.  Checks  (unless  eerti- 
fied  by  the  banks  on  which  they  are  drawn),  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  drafts,  etc.,  must  not  be  accepted  in 
payment  of  C.  0.  D's  or  O>llections,  unless  shipper  so 
instructs,  in  which  case  the  check  or  other  paper  must 
be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  person  in  whose 
favor  the  collection  is  made  and  not  to  the  order  of 
the  Express  Company. 

308.  Return  of  Goods  to  the  Company  After  DeUv* 
ary:  If  charges  were  not  collected  at  time  of  delivery 
and  consignee  afterwards  refuses  to  pay,  but  offers  to 
return  the  goods,  or  if  charges  were  collected  and  con- 
signee desires  to  return  the  shipment  to  the  Company 
and  recover  charges,  agent  must  decline  and  super, 
intendent  must  be  immediately  notified. 

309.  Special  Instructions  Received  With  Perishabla 
Shipments  must  be  promptly  complied  with  if  delivery 
cannot  be  made  to  consignee,  regardless  of  any  requeal 
of  consignee  or  his  promise  to  accept  delivery  later. 

310.  Collection  of  C.  0.  D's,  Etc,  On  Shipmentc 
Received  On  Substitute  Waybills:  Before  delivering  t 
shipment  which  is  received  on  substitute  waybill,  ii 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized  for  C.  0.  D.,  advancei 
or  duty  marks,  etc.  Any  amount  indicated  by  suel 
marks  should  be  collected  at  time  of  delivery.  Thf 
substitute  waybill  on  which  the  shipment  was  receivec 
should  be  endorsed  to  show  the  amount  collected,  anc 
whether  C.  0.  D.,  advances  or  duty,  etc. 

311  Delivery  to  Stage  Drivers  For  Consignees  O^ 
Their  Routes:  Except  where  specially  instructed  to  th« 
contrary  by  superintendents,  agents  at  points  frori 
which  stage  lines  operate  should  not  deliver  any  bua| 
ness  to  stage  lines  unless  they  have  written  orders  t. 
do  so,  known  to  be  genuine,  from  consignees.  C.  0.  ]^ 
shipments  in  such  cases  must  not  be  forwarded  oi 
order  of  consignee,  until  C.  0.  D.  and  all  charges  ar 
paid. 

To  avoid  delay,  agents  should  suggest  to  stage  owt 
era,  mail  carriers  or  others  canying  express  matiei 
that  they  obtain  general  orders  from  all  parties  on  thei 
respective  routes  authorizing  delivery  to  such  stag 
owners,  etc.  Agents  receiving  orders  must  file  thei 
for  future  reference. 

312.  Final  Dlspoaition  of  Bvary  ShSpmant  to  B 
Shown:  Employee  most  note  on  delivery  record  ik 
final  disposition  of  every  shipment  for  which  they  ha^ 
no  receipt. 
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with  '^Tonnage  AUtzaet,"  maklBf  all  p 
tions  thereon.  PartieuUr  etrt  ihoold  I 
stamping  waybiUi  to  inmre  elMr  and  h^ 

nous. 

315.  The  Company  for  wliieh  toiiBtft  I 
be  performed  should  make  deliTcry  at  tha  4 
carrying  Company,  and  place  the  waftir  i 
ready  for  loading  into  cara.  TIm  eanyi^i 
shoald  load  and  stow  the  bfoaineaB  in  tti  « 
warding  point,  and  should  onload  tha  ha 
trucks  at  destination;  and  the  Company  ta 
business  is  carried  should  receiTO  woA  b&A 
trucks  upon  which  it  has  been  unloaded  mi 
from  the  depots  as  soon  aa  posaiUa  afl« 
trains. 

316.  The  Company  for  whieh  tha  tonaif 
being  performed  should  hare  the  pzirilage^  i 
of  loading  its  matter  into  or  oat  of  earfytag 
cars. 

317.  Money  and  raluablea  ahonld  not  1 
for  carriage  under  tonnage  arrangement  wh 
in  another  Company's  sealed  bags,  vafasi 
trunks,  unless  a  record  of  the  eontenti  k  i 
side  of  such  sealed  bags,  raluea,  safea  er  t 

(Instructions  regarding  abstracts  and  an 
matter  carried  under  tonnage   arrangcac 
found  in  the  Labeling,  WaybiUing  and 
Section.) 

BETUBNED  AND  BBFOBiWJjaX 

818.  Setuming  and  RaforwardiBff  Wfi 
(hi  Hand:  When  requested  to  hare  sU 
turned  or  reforwarded  whieh  are  on  hand 
agents  should  exercise  great  care  to  gai 
mistakes  and  impodtions  of  persona  wrong 
ing  to  be  the  owners. 

Shipments    returned    or    reforwarded 
marked  with  the  new  address,  leafing  tha 
dress  crossed  off,  but  not  entirely  erased 
package  should  be  weighed  at  time  of  rehil 

When    prepaid    shipments    are    ref< 
charges  to  be  collected,  care  ahould  bt 
that  all  "Paid  Marka"  are  crossed  off,  bat 
erased,  to  prerent  agent  at 
and  accepting  paid  mark  in  lien  of 

When  collect  shipments  are  retamed  or  i 
with  accrued  charges  to  be  collected  fai  ad^ 
press  charges,  care  should  be 
amount  of  advance  charges  is  plainly 
&Ke  near  the  address.  The  preaenee  of  old 
satisfy  consignee  as  to  occasion  for  additiei 

319.  Shipper's  Orders  to  Ba  FBdorwi 
Agents  must  disregard  shipper's  orders  t 
reforward  shipments  unless  endorsed  by  a| 
ping  office.  If  such  orders  are  received 
the  shipper,  they  must  be  sent  to  agent 
matter.  Employes  should  check  the  waybills  with  the  I  origin  for  his  approvaL  Agenta  ahoold  i 
money,  Taluables  and  freight,  and  compare  waybills    '    such  orders  unless  shipper  is  known  to  be  1 


STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSIT. 

313.  When  shipper  requests  the  Company  to  stop  a 
shipment  in  transit  (C.  0.  D.  or  otherwise),  before  de- 
liyery  to  the  consignee,  or  to  surrender  same  at  point 
of  shipment  after  receipt  has  been  issued,  shipper  must 
be  required  to  execute  agreement  for  stoppage  of  goods 
in  transit  In  case  the  shipper  is  unknown  or  irre- 
sponsible, the  agent  must  require  one  or  more  well 
Imown^and  responsible  sureties  to  sign  with  him. 

Form  of  Agreement  for  Stoppage  of  Goods  in  Tran- 
sit: 

191.... 

Agent,  Wells  Fargo  &  Company  Express  at 

The  undersigned  shipped  by  Wells 

Fargo  &  Co.  Express  from. 

On 191. ..   Shipment  consisting  of. . . . . 

Marked  ..'.;... 

Please  use  all  available  means  to  stop  for 

the  above  mentioned  articles  before  delivery  to  con- 
signee, and  (Insert  here  Disposition) 


and  in  consideration  of  your  efforts  in.' .-. . 

behalf .hereby  agree  to  pay  all  your 

charges  and  to  indemnify  Wells  Fargo  &  Company  and 
yourself  against,  and  to  save  said  Company  and  your- 
self harmless  from  any  suit  or  legal  proceedings,  loss, 
damage,  liability,  expense,  counsel  fees,  cost  and 
charges  arising  from  or  caused  by  your  complyingr  or 
attempting  to  comply  with  this  request. 
The  meaning  or  intent  of  this  agreement  being  that 

you  are  to  act  as agent  in  this 

transaction,  but  are  not  to  be  liable  for  failure  to  stop 

the  above  mentioned  property. 

To  be  signed  by  person  or  firm  shipping, 

and  sealed  with  wax  or  wafer. 

(L.  S.) 

(L.  S.) 

After  execution  of  this  indemnity  agreement,  agent 
may  give  the  required  instructions ;  if  by  telegraph,  at 
the  expense  of  the  shipper.  When  goods  are  returned, 
a  receipt  must  be  taken  for  same. 

TONNAGE. 

314.  The  term  "Tonnage"  as  used  in  the  express 
business  refers  to  matter  carried  by  one  express  Com- 
pany for  another  between  certain  designated  points, 
after  having  been  authorized  by  an  official  of  the  carry- 
ing Company. 

Matter  curried  by  this  Company  for  another  Ex- 
press Company  under  tonnage  arrangement  must  be 
given  the  same  care  and  protection  as  this  Company's 


EXPRESS  FORMS 


293, 


.  QrdMi  to  Betnrii  or  Bofonrard  to  Bo  riled: 
%  to  return  ihipmezite  or  to  reforward  to  an- 
dwtiiiatioii  must  be  carefully  filed. 
.  Botnniiig  "Empties":  Every  effort  must  be 
to  retaxn  all  "empties"  promptly  to  point  of 
I  by  ilrst  available  train. 

I  Batsroiiig  Mon^  and  Valuables  at  Forwazd- 
ttet:  SBkipments  of  money  and  Taluables  may  be 
Dod  to  shipper  by  forwarding  office  when  the 
«r  or  his  aathorized  representatiye  so  reqaests,  if 
riupment  has  not  been  sent  forward,  provided  the 
A  reqaesting  the  return  of  the  shipment  is  known 
the  shipper  or  his  authorized  representative.  In 
laies,  Bule  813  should  be  complied  with. 
U  Baforwardisg  Money  and  Valuables  From 
MtiOB  OflBoo:  Shipments  of  money  and  valuables 
not  be  reforwarded  from  original  destination  ex< 
upon  written  order  of  agent  or  official  of  the  Com- 
;  or  upon  order  of  the  shipper  or  his  authorized 
•mtative,  or  of  consignee  or  his  authorized  rep- 
itative,  properly  endorsed  by  agent  or  official  of 
Sompany.  Agent  or  official  must  not  issue  or  en- 
B  soeh  orders  unless  the  person  making  the  request 
BOwn  to  be  the  shipper  or  consignee  or  his  au- 
iaed  representative. 

1  Bctnmixig  Mon^y  and  Valuables  To  Shipper: 
■ents  of  money  and  valuables  must  not  be  re- 
sd  to  the  shipper  except  upon  written  order  of 
It  or  official  of  the  Company,  or  upon  order  of  the 
^  or  his  authorized  representative,  properly  en- 
•d  by  agent  or  official  of  the  Company.  Agent  or 
al  must  not  issue  or  endorse  such  orders  unless 
known  that  the  person  making  the  request  is  the 
flde  shipper  or  his  authorized  representative. 

UNDELIVEBED. 

k  Hotioo  to  Bo  Sent  to  Consignoo:  If  for  any 
as,  a  shipment  cannot  be  promptly  delivered,  a 
1  eard  notice  must  be  immediately  mailed  to  the 
qpee  at  the  address  shown  on  the  shipment;  if, 
Ter,  present  address  of  consignee  should  be 
m,  a  second  notice  may  be  sent  to  such  address. 
«h  notice  must,  in  every  case,  be  mailed  within 
tj-four  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  shipment  and 
idlosa  of  the  fact  that  verbal  or  deliveryman's  no- 
May  have  been  given. 

8.  lulling,  Becording  and  Mailing  Notices :  The 
of  mailing  postal  notice  to  the  consignee  must  be 
Md  in  the  on  hand  record,  and  the  employe  who 
md  the  notice  must  initial  the  entry  in  on  hand 
■d  so  that  he  can,  if  called  upon,  testify  to  having 
mA  the  notice.  It  is  important  that  the  making  and 
dag  of  a  notice  and  all  the  entries  connected  there- 
^  be  made  by  the  same  employe. 
K7.  Oopim  to  Bo  Kept  and  Botumed  Motiooi 
':  Carbon  or  impression  eopies  of  all  notices  to 
pets  and  consignees  must  be  retained.    Betumed 


postal  notices  should  be  compared  with  marks  on  ship- 
ments, and  if  a  notice  was  incorrectly  addressed,  a  no- 
tice correctly  addressed  must  be  immediately  mailed. 
All  returned  notices  should  be  attached  to  On  Hand 
Cards  or  filed. 

328.  Kotioes  to  Shipper:  In  addition  to  the  notice 
to  consignee,  a  postal  notice  must  be  immediately 
mailed  to  the  shipper,  if  his  name  is  known,  giving 
reasons  for  non-delivery  and  requesting  disposition. 

329.  If  Shipper's  Kame  Is  Kot  Known,  or  if  he  does 
not  respond  to  postal  notice,  "Agent's  Notice  of  Goods 
On  Hand"  must  be  sent  to  agent  at  shipping  office. 

330.  If  Not  Possible  to  Dispose  of  Undelivered  Ship^ 
ments  in  the  above  manner,  superintendent  should  be 
advised. 

331.  Deliverymen  Must  Not  Betain  The  Delivery 
Becord  of  one  day  in  order  to  take  receipt  thereon  for 
shipments  to  be  delivered  the  following  day.  If  for 
any  reason,  a  shipment  cannot  be  delivered  and  is  to  be 
offered  the  following  day,  it  must  be  receipted  for  by 
the  on  hand  clerk  or  other  authorized  employe  with 
the  notation,  "Carried  forward."  The  entry  on  de- 
livery record  should  then  be  carried  forward  to  the 
record  of  the  following  day,  with  notation  to  show  that 
it  is  of  the  preceding  day's  business. 

332.  Undelivered  Shipments  to  Be  Entered  In  On 
Hand  Becord:  Shipments  remaining  undelivered  one 
day,  unless  "carried  forward,"  must  be  transferred  to 
the  on  hand  record.  Entries  must  be  made  direct 
from  marks  on  the  shipments. 

333.  Driver's  Memorandum  of  Non-Delivery  to  Bo 
Afllzed  To  Shipments :  Shipments  returned  to  office  by 
deliverymen  to  be  placed  on  hand  must  bear  stub  of 
"Driver's  Memorandum  of  Non-Delivery"  properly 
filled  in  or  be  endorsed  showing  reason  for  failure 
to  effect  delivery. 

334.  Shipments  Not  Worth  Charges  Undelivered: 
If  any  shipment  for  which  the  classification  requires 
prepayment  or  a  guarantee  of  charges,  remains  on  hand 
with  charges  "Collect"  and  the  shipping  office  when 
notified,  fails  to  give  prompt  disposition,  a  Debit  Trans- 
fer Waybill  must  be  issued  for  the  charges,  to  reach 
shipping  office  within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  the 
shipment.  In  case  of  subsequent  delivery,  charges 
must  be  collected  and  shipping  office  notified. 

335.  Befused  or  Otherwise  Undelivered  ship- 
ments (other  than  C.  0.  D.),  must  not  be  returned  to 
shipper  except  upon  his  instructions  endorsed  by  agent 
at  forwarding  office,  or  upon  authority  of  an  official  of 
this  Company. 

336.  Bntterine  or  Oleomargarine  remaining  on  hand 
must  not  be  offered  for  sale,  as  this  is  regulated  by  federal 
license.  Shippers  must  be  notified  of'non-delivery  and  in- 
structions awaited. 

SALVAGE. 

337.  Dollnition  of  Salvage:  The  term  "Salvage** 
as  used  herein  covers  matter  refused.  Over  Withonl 


f.u 
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Htrk,  tbi-,  tor  vUeli  dilnu  ban  Imwd  or  mt7  b«  paid) 
and  amoimti  Tcaliied  from  the  lalc  tliaToot. 

338  BalM  to  B«  Antlioiiud  Ij  OUlm  Afnta:  M 
tale*  ot  taWage  iriU  b«  aathoiiisd  by  eUim  agent  on 
"Claim  Sale  Order.'' 

339.  Salaa  of  Paildiabla  Hattar  omj  be  made  it 
necenai;,  withoat  claim  agent'B  advauee  autbority; 
■neh  Mia  will,  however,  be  coafirmed  by  inue  ot 
■'Claim  Sale  Order." 

340.  CondlUoiu  Undar  Wbleh  Pariihablet  Shmild 
B«  Sold;  PerUbsble  matter  ahould  be  lold  to  [he  beat 
•dTaotaE*  when  it  ia  oyer  without  mark  to  ihow 
Damei  ot  coiuigTiee  and  shipper;  when  it  ia  delayed  and 
bean  name  ot  caniignee,  but  the  time  tiecesury  to 
effect  deliveiy  would  nnult  m  a  material  Ins.  when  it 
It  retuaed  on  aecouct  of  eoDditioiii  for  which  this  Com- 
pany 11  roponaihla :  or  when  it  bean  name  of  ahipper 
only  and  time  will  not  permit  of  leenring  hie  inime- 

Whea  perialiable  goode  of  value  not  exceeding  $10 
cannot  for  any  reaaou  be  delivered,  tbey  ahould  (onleaa 
other  instructions  accompany  them)  be  diipoaed  of  to 
the  beat  advantaKe,  and  ahipper  immediately  notifled. 
Qooda  thould  not  be  lold  to  conaignee  at  lev  than  the 
invoice  price,  or  turned  over  to  him  to  aell,  if  it  it  poa- 
(iblc  to  othrrwiie  diipose  ot  them  advanlageoilelr. 

U  the  value  eicecdi  flO,  ahipping  otBee  ahould  be 
notified  by  telegraph.  If  [he  condition  ot  the  goodt 
will  permit,  they  abould  be  held  a  reaaonable  time  for 
initruetiont  before  selling.  In  handling  this  claaa  of 
ihipmenla.  agenta  are  aipected  to  uie  good  judgment. 
The  coat  ot  telegramt  thould  be  deducted  from  pro- 
eeeda  of  tale. 

Ml.  IHipatitlon  ot  CUln  Bale  Older  and  Procaodt 
of  Bala  of  Paildiabla  Shipmanta:  After  a  sale  haa 
been  made,  the  "Claim  Sale  Order"  ahould  be  com- 
pleted and  returned  to  claim  agent.  The  procecdi 
,  thould  be  taken  up  on  "JliscElliineoui  Debitt."  listed 
teparalely  by  number  ond  amount  under  the  heading, 
"Proceeds  from  lale  of  rcfuaed  and  unclaimed  ei 
■    prea." 

342  Aocrnad  OhargVi  on  Bhipmentt  Sold;  When 
a  ahipmenl  is  sold,  the  charges  mwt  be  deducted  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  It  shipment  is  told  for  less 
than  charges,  "Agenls  Ueduction  Voucher"  must  be 
iiaued  (or  the  deficit,  and  sent  to  claim  agent  for  ap- 
proval.  If  claim  has  bren  pnid  and  shipmeDt  connol 
be     sold,     but     is     worthless.     "Agenl'i     Deduction 

and  aenl  to  claim  agpnt  for  approval 

343,  Conuneicial  Oonsignmenta  to  Aginta  tor  Bale; 
It  ivill  not  be  necessary  lo  make  "Report  ot  Shipment 
Sold"  to  claim  agont  covering  commercial  consign- 
menU  sent  to  agcols  for  sale,  hut  agent  nhould  remit 
net  proceeds  by  money  order  direct  lo  shipper  with 
"Report  of  Shipment  Sold"    if  turned  over  to  any  one. 


Shipment  S> 

elaint  agent,  who  wiU  imi 

eept  that  it  aold  on  aeeoont  of  beiBf  TiMl 

livered  aa  reanlt  of  a  eann  tar  lASck'  A* 

not  reaponaible,  the  net  procaada  thoald  b 

money  order  dirtet  to  thipptr,  If  kDO«%  « 

of  Shipment  Sold"  attached.    If  aUppv'l 

not  be  delermined,  money  order  onut  bt  !■ 

prooeeda  in  favor  of  claim  actsl,  mi  ' 

Shipment  Sold"  istned  and  Bant  ta  afate 

money  order  attached, 

345.  BtlM  <a  OOm  naa  PtcUakb  ■ 
not  be  made  except  upon  aathority  ot  d 
When  "Claim  Sale  Order"  ia  raeairad.  ai 
make  the  sale,  nnleaa  there  are  good  r«a 
contrary,  in  which  eaaa,  etaira  agent  aharid 

346.  SMpBUUta  of  (Hfan  a^  Tnliili 
main  on  hand  ondelivered.  when  pntuptnf 
agea,  branded  or  mailed,  labeled  aad  ttaM] 
Bold  upon  (hipp«T't  inttmctioBa  wh^  ^ 
agent  at  forwarding  ofllec,  or  nptm  aathatl 
agent,  without  payment  ot  anj  qieelal  laaa 

347.  Bala  tf  DnddhwadX^iMr:  Vmi 
eral  statute,  distilled  tpirita,  winea  or  maU 
maming  on  hand,  may  be  tobl  when  aock 
aold  in  one  parcel  only,  (that  ia,  each  dupa 
tact],  or  at  pnblie  auction  in  pareela  atl 
twenty  wine  gallons.  Salea  in  thia  Baaai 
ran  be  held  only  where  the  local  itataa 
law  does  not  prohibit,  and  it  b  neeeaajj 
with  the  local  law  as  well  at  the  federal  law 
ject. 

348  Application  at  Prooaada:  Prmaad 
sale  of  goods  must  not  be  applied  to  ^tgl 

349  Wbtn  KoMj  Ordan  ud  O.  0.  0, 1 
enng  the  lale  ot  perithable  matter,  etc,  an 
shipper,  they  thould  be  lent  to  elnim  aga 
informBlion  in  rttpect  to  the  e< 


MOITET  urn  VALUABLIB 

350,  Honar,  Bonda  aad  lacarfUM  la  B* 
Offlct  bj  Shipper:  Packages  ot  money,  ho 
curiliCB  must  be  delivered  to  the  Compaay 
shippcrn.  Agents,  however,  may  pnmit  dri 
for  coin  or  bullion  loo  heavy  to  be  eania 
hul  a  re  present  alive  ot  the  shipper  moM 
snil  retain  custody  of  such  ehipmenta  nntil  i 
him  to  receiving  clerk  duly  Buthonte4  la 
such  shipments  at  the  Compary't  ofllea. 

3.M  To  Be  Addrenad  and  S«bM  Ig 
Every  package  ronlaining  money,  hnmls  a 
eorities.  valuable  papen.  lewelrj,  trihaiaa  I 
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I  ««rtifleatcii»  ihotild  be  «ddrened  and  lealed  by 
Mr;  anplojei  ihoiild  not  aec«pt  radi  ihipmeiitf 

■  ap  waled 

ddpper  ii  luwUe  to  write,  agent  may  addreai  tbe 
■MIX  enTolope,  but  in  all  tiich  caaea,  ahipper  must 
B  soma  mark  on  envelope  which  will  enable  him  to 
lily  it. 

i.  Invilopa  or  Wrapper  Mnat  Be  One  Pieoe: 
n  a  cnTelope  or  wrapper  is  used  for  enclosing 
qr ,  it  rnnat  be  made  of  one  piece  of  paper.  Labels 
iBf  addzeai^  instructions,  or  any  other  matter  must 
fea  pasted  thereon. 

K.  Jfait  Voi  Ba  Bndlosed  With  Merohaadise: 
Nj,  Jewe1i7,  or  other  Taluables  must  not  be  ae- 
M  if  aneloaed  in  paekagea  with  ordinary  merehan- 
h  hnt  must  be  put  up  separately  in  a  sealed  paek- 
vilh  Talne  marked  thereon. 

I 

Ml  PiMUaf  and  Sealing  Jewelry  and  Watches: 
^dry,  vatehea,  and  similar  articles  should  be  packed 
Mboaid  or  wooden  boxes,  securely  sealed,  and 
in  ba  addreased  by  the  shipper. 

&  BiiyiaauU  On  Mon^y  Waybills  to  Bo  Sealed: 
IhfpaMnta  carried  on  money  waybills,  except  medi- 
iihonld  be  acaled. 

1  na  Item  "Seal"  or  "Sealed"  in  Expreu 
^  doaa  not  imply  the  use  of  mucilage,  wax  or  like 
i&eea  simply  to  fasten  a  parcel  or  package,  but 

■  a  legible  impression  made  in  wax  with  the  Com- 
%  ofllee  aeal,  or  the  private  hcaI  of  the  shipper, 
i»  if  tampered  with,  would  be  easily  detected. 
WwoL  thinly  spread  gives  the  greatest  protectioo; 
ik  aeal  waates  the  wax  and  is  not  as  secure  as  a 


Whan  Shipper's  Seal  Is  Used:  When  money 
for  shipment  sealed  with  shipper's  seal,  it 
iMt  ba  counted  by  employes,  but  must  be  enclosed 
Mapany'a  money  envelope  by  shipper,  who  must 
auter  thereon  the  exact  amount  enclosed,  fully 
■a  the  envelope,  sign  his  name  thereon  in  space 
%dd  for  that  purpoee.  and  thoroughly  gum  down 

mn  the  shipper's  seal  is  used  for  sealing  packages 
■valry  and  other  valuables,  employes  must  not 
^  eootents  or  use  Company's  ofiSce  seal. 
^    WhtB  the  Company's  Office  Seal  is  used  for 
^  money  and  valuables,  the  contents  must  be 
9d  or  verified  by  the  employe  in  the  presence  of 
tdppcr     Any  money  which  is  counterfeit  or  not 
■il  should  be  rejected  and  the  identical  mon<>y 
P«d  from  shipper  forwordod 
U   Baals  Stamped  With  Coins,  heads  of  rings,  etc^ 
M  BO  value  and  all  shipments  bearing  Kurh  seals 
4  be  resealed  in  the  presence  of  shipper. 
^  Amonnti  of  Orar  |10  in  Silver,  or  |800  in  Gold 
iKist  not  ba  put  in  envelopes  or  coin  wrappers, 
1^  be  enrloeed  in  bags  and  sealed 


361.  SaralopeB  to  Ba  Uaad  For  Omraa^:  Cor- 
rency  ahould  never  be  put  in  paekagea  or  baga  with 
eoin,  but  enclosed  in  regular  money  envelopea. 

362.  StitohiBff  and  Sealing  Cnrraiwy  Shipmaala: 
The  exact  amount  of  currency  contained  in  a  package 
or  an  envelope  must  be  plainly  marked  thereon,  and 
shipment  must  not  be  receipted  for  until  it  is  properly 
packed,  addressed,  stitched  and  sealed.  The  shipper 
must  write  his  own  name  in  ink  on  the  package. 

Every  envelope  contaiuing  currency  must,  in  the 
presence  of  shipper,  be  stitched  and  acaled  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Pass  the  string  through  the  envelope 
and  contents,  then  around  the  right  hand  end  and  tie 
so  that  the  seal  can  be  placed  over  knot,  as  illustrated 
below. 


For  M^ltO^^ckson 
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A  seal  fihould  not  be  placed  over  the  perforation 
through  which  the  string  is  drawn,  as  the  wax  may 
permeate  and  damage  the  contents. 

363. .  Bulky  Currenc/  Shipments:  A  shipment  of 
currency  which  is  too  bulky  to  be  enclosed  in  one  of 
the  Company's  mouey  envelopes  must  first  be  securely 
tied  with  string  and  then  enclosed  in  strong  paper 
wrapper  and  be  properly  sealed.  Other  currency  ship- 
ments must  be  enclosed  by  the  shipper  in  one  of  the 
Company's  money  envelopes. 

3G4.  Sealing  Bonds  and  Valuable  Papers:  The 
Company's  regular  form  of  money  envelope  requires 
two  seals.  If  other  envelope  is  used  by  shipper  for 
enclosing  bonds,  stocks,  or  other  valuable  papers,  such 
envelope  must  be  sealed  in  five  places,  in  the  center, 
and  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the  envelope  or  pack- 
age. 

365.  Gold  and  Silver  to  Be  Weighed:  All  ship- 
ments of  gold  and  silver  coin,  bullion  and  gold  dust 
must  be  carefully  weighed  in  pounds  and  ounces, 
(avoirdupois)  when  received,  and  the  weight  must  be 
marked  on  the  shipments  and  entered  on  the  waybill. 
The  numbers  on  bars  of  bullion  must  also  be  shown  on 
waybills.  If  the  forwarding  ofUcc  should  neglect  to 
enter  the  weight  or  numbers  of  bars,  the  next  rcccivin!* 
or  transfer  office  must  do  so. 

Note — $1,000  in  U.  S.  gold  coin  weighs  about  3 
Iba.  8  1-16  ozs.  net  (avoirdupois).  $1,000  in  U.  S. 
Standard  silver  dollars  weighs  58  lbs.  11  oss.  net 
(avoirdupoia)       $1,000    in   U.    S.    subsidiary    coins 
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(hslvct,  qnirtan,  dimw}  weiglii  E>5  Itw.  I  1-3  on.  est 
(aTDirdnpoU). 
366.    lugs  Bhipmenti  of  Oold  uid   SQrar  OAn: 

]  Qold  coin  m  unoimU  exMedinE  tS,000  tni  ulver  com 
[n  amouDtB  eiccedins  $1,000  miut  not  be  aeeepted  in 

'  bags.  Sums  in  eieen  of  theae  amoimta  ihonld  be 
packed  in  boiei  atrappad  with  iron,  tbe  top  and  bot- 
tom (crened,  plainly  acaled  aiar  tho  icrewi  with  tlie 
(hipper'i  seal,  and  tlie  weight  uid  amount  gneloKd 
marked  on  tha  ontaide  of  the  box. 

In  the  abaence  of  strap  iroa,  the  top  and  bottom  mn«t 
be  screwed  and  sealed  u  abare,  and  iMpper  moat 
eonnter-aiok  s  chumel  (an  otdinary  taw  ont  ii  ample) 
aTOQiid  the  middle  of  the  box  and  place  a  win  therein, 
dravring  it  lightl/  and  twisting  the  soda  together  in 
the  center  of  (be  lid  and  seating  as  iUostrated  below; 


twii(«d  jLod  Melvd  wiUt  ihipiwr'i  ■■■], 


3ST.  flold  Ban:  Shippera  shonld  avoid  putting 
more  than  one  Bo\d  bar  in  a  package.  When  ban  are 
in  boica,  lids  should  be  screwed  on  and  the  icrewheada 

368.  Oold  Dnit  in  large   qaantities  muat  be   put 

lots,  which  may  be  shipped  in  buckskin  bags  wrapped 
in  Btout  paper.  Tin  cans  must  never  be  used.  Ship. 
pen  muat  be  required  to  seal  all  auch  shipmenta.  In 
no  caae  must  a  receipt  be  gives  for  weight  oaly,  but 
Id  all  casea,  tbe  value  muat  bo  declared. 

369.  Beceipting:  Money  and  valuable  packagea 
must  not  be  receipted  tor  until  properly  sealed.  The 
Company's  regular  form  of  moacy  receipt,  (except  aa 
provided  in  ceit  succeediog  rule)  must  be  iaaned. 
properly  filled  in,  signed  with  ink,  properly  dated,  and 


value 


n  full—; 


ilered  U 


with. 

IVh'n  recripling  for  money  shipped  by  the  United 
Stairs  Government,  (he  government's  special  form  of 
reecipt  adopted  for  the  purpose  may  he  signed  in  lieu 
of  the  Company'a  rfpular  form  of  monej  receipt. 

3T0.  Eefnie  If  Valno  Is  Not  DocUrtd:  Packagra 
marked  "Valuable"  or  "Valuable  Papen"  must  be  re. 
fused  onlcn  shipper  declare*  the  value. 


3TI.  DndsT  TaUttton:  Vbcn  tha 
reason  for  belisring  that  a  ihipownt  «(  < 
gold  dnst,  bnUioB,  or  nagotiabls  —Liiifitli 
cdpted  for  at  leaa  tban  aotoml  nloB  Wi 
ralnation  by  the  dipper,  tho  forwudii 
not*  hia  mspieion*  on  th*  waybill,  and  tki 
tination  on  delirerr  of  ah^mcKt,  mmt 
aignee  to  open  and  vaiify  eontent*  iB  U*  j 
it  ii  gold  dn*t  or  bollion,  aak  fee  ibo  t 
found  to  be  onder  valued,  oolloct  tk*  p 
on  tho  axcea,  reporting  all  laelo  la  • 
with  copy  of  waybilL 

S72.  Koa*T,  Boadi  or  Othv  StonM 
of  fSOO  and  over  must  not  bo  aecapted 
nnlesa  th*  person  who  dalivciB  aanu  at 
of  delivery,  write*  hi*  nam*  id  ink  np> 
whaio  It  will  not  interfere  with  th*  adA 
ploye  signing  th*  receipt  most  alio  dg>  h 
the  ihipper'i,  on  tho  paefcag*  andlnUap 

373.  Bhlpp«r  to  K**p  BMort  tt  In 
[doye*  should  request  all  Aipp«n  «f  aaa 
a  record  of  tho  nomben  and  a  deacriptt 
tent*  of  p«ck*t««  to  aid  in  racsTory  1b  CM 

8T4.  WbM)  tha  Sfatppsr  U  Ako  tkt 
onrreney,  coin  or  valnable  paekag*^  ha 
qnired  to  affix  his  ngnatiir»  to  tha  paAai 
log  tag  to  assist  in  identiflaatioB. 

ST5.  If  OonslgB**  Is  OnkooiwB;  Sip 
package*  should  be  requested  to  lutaA 
or  a  description  of  consignee,  it  then  I 
of  the  latter  being  nnknows.  Sneh  ^ 
seriplion  should  be  enclosed  in  an  ovc 
billed  "free"  to  tbe  agent  at  doatiiiatka 

BT6.  Kot  to  Bo  Aoe*pt*d  to  B*  Pat  ( 
tloncy  or  valueblea  moat  not  be  aeacpt* 
en  route  at  a  point  where  thero  i*  a*  ex 

3TT  Gold  and  SUvsr  to  Bo  WtigM 
Point  and  Destination:  All  thipnieulsed 
coin,  bullion  and  gold  dust  most  be  wei 
fcr  points  it  time  permit*.  Any  valial 
must  be  noted  on  waybill  and  ngtwd  h 
weighing.  Destination  office  most  rttitl 
each  package,  and  if  there  is  a  disercpa 
employe  mutt  witnen  the  cheek  of  cei 
siguee.    See  Rule  365. 

37S.    &*c«lpt«  Botir*«n  EmployB: 
vatuiblea,  or  other  matter  that  i*  or  aha 
on  a  money  or  valuable  freight  wayhiD 
from  one  employe  to  another,  a  reeai^J 
form  must  alwsj'a  be  taken. 

379.  U  an  Item  Is  ErronMiaalj  Bi 
record  of  waybills,  it  may  be  eanedled  h 
bills  are  receipted  for.  but  explanatory 
be  made  on  the  record  by  sod  in  tk*  h 
ployc  writing  tbe  original  entry. 

380.  Beoord  of  WayhQlt  Kot  to  B*  < 
der  no  eireomitance*  mu*t  any  nhsaiw  1 
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•cord  of  wijbilli  after  the  waybilla  have 
for.  A  new  reeeipt  must  be  taken  for 
ihipments  and  waybills. 
Bf :  When  time  will  permit,  employes 
f  and  Talnables  are  transferred  or  de- 
sompare  the  waybills  with  and  check 
the  record,  making  proper  notation 
discrepancy,  and  check  on  the  waybiUs 
ent 

•king  money  and  Taluable  packages, 
!.,  all  seals,  sides  and  ends  must  be  care- 
to  see  that  they  are  in  perfect  condi- 
the  impression  of  the  seal  on  the  wax 
stinet,  and  that  packages  bear  no  evi- 
I  been  tampered  with. 
ges  of  money  envelopes  should  be  per- 
from  any  appearance  of  mucilage,  and 
closely  gummed  down,  and  show  no 
ring  been  raised. 

employe  receiving  transfers  of  money 
must  see  the  shipments  for  which  he 
er  completing  checking,  must  count  the 
oay  know  positively  he  has  received  the 
ueh  he  has  checked  and  ^receipted. 
lima  Will  Mot  Permit  of  Checking,, 
angers  must  prepare  a  detailed  mani- 
,  which,  with  money  waybills,  must  be 
ed  around  the  package,  that  quick  de- 
nade. 

Porwmrding  or  Receiving  a  Money  Run, 
allowed  within  reach  of  the  packages, 
loyes  checking  the  run. 
drring  Mon^y  Runs:  Employes  offer- 
mter  on  the  waybill  record  all  waybills 
td,  making  a  separate  entry  of  each, 
onstituting  the  run  must  be  bracketed 
•  opposite  the  bracket  of  the  number 
ills,  number  of  safes,  number  of  sealed 
of  outside  packages  or  bags  of  coin, 
cr  valuables,  and  nuniber  of  freight 
emorandum  must  also  be  made  on  the 
waybill  of  the  bundle,  showing  the  same 
d  designation  made  on  the  waybill  rec- 
the  waybill  used  for  the  purpose,  that 
ly  referred   to   by   employe   receiving 

Rims  Must  Be  Handed  to  Messenger  or 
10  circumstances  must  money  or  vain- 
»e  thrown  into  or  from  moving  cars. 
iog  for  a  Mbn^y  Ron :  The  employe  re- 
must,  at  time  of  signing  therefor,  com- 
andnm  on  back  of  outside  waybill  with 
bin  record,  and  also  verify  by  actual 
>er  of  waybills,  safes,  sealed  bags  and 
»  as  shown  by  memorandum. 
a  for  An  WtyUQa  Thaif amd  must  be 
1  on  the  line  opposite  the  last  entry  on 


the  waybill  record.  The  employe  giving  the  reottpt 
should  note  al>ove  his  signature  the  number  of  mone^ 
waybills  and  the  number  of  freight  waybills  reeeivad.  \ 

391.  Onrran^  Envdopas  Kot  Stitohad  Whan  Tnai- 
ferred  bj  Another  Company:  Envelopea  containing' 
currency  offered  in  transfer  by  another  Company,; 
when  not  stitched,  must,  before  receipt  is  inued,  be 
stitched,  if  possible,  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of  the 
person  offering  same,  who  must  be  required  to  sign  his 
name  close  to  and  underneath  the  new  seal,  care  be- 
ing taken  not  to  deface  or  destroy  any  seals  already 
on  the  package. 

392.  Money  Rons  Mot  te  Be  Chaoked  to  Measangan 
Earlier  Than  Maoaiiary:  At  terminal  points,  money 
and  valuables  must  not  be  checked  to  messengers 
earlier  than  is  necessary  before  departure  of  trains. 

393.  Marohaadisa  Roles  te  Apply  When  Partintiii: 
The  rules  governing  the  receipt,  transfer  and  deliver; 
of  merchandise,  are  also  applicable  te  money  and  vain? 
ables,  and  insofar  as  they  are  pertinent,  they  must  be 
observed  in  .the  receipt,  transfer  and  delivery  of  money 
and  valuables. 

SEALED  BAQ8,  VALUES  AMD  SAFES. 

394.  Sealed  Bag  or  Value  to  Ba  Made  for  Six  or 
More  Pieces:  When  an  agent  or  messenger  has  six  or 
more  money  or  valuable  packages,  destined  to  the  same 
office  or  transfer  point,  they  should  be  enclosed  in  a 
sealed  bag,  or  valuable  package  envelope,  (hereafter 
termed  a  "sealed  value"),  or  safe,  addressed  to  agent 
at  such  point  Only  perfect  bags  and  envelopes  must 
be  used.  Bags  must  not  be  used  inside  out.  Packages 
must  not  be  crowded  into  one  bag  or  envelope  at  risk 
of  tearing  wrappers. 

395.  Not  to  Be  Made  on  a  Messenger  or  Ronte: 
Sealed  bags,  values  or  safes  must  not  be  made  on  a  mes- 
senger or  route. 

396.  Matter  Not  to  Be  Placed  in  Saalad  Bags, 
Values  or  Safes :  Shipments  ' '  In  Bond, "  manifests,  in- 
voices, mail,  etc.,  must  not  be  enclosed  in  sealed  bags, 
values  or  safes. 

Unless  authorized  by  superintendent,  single  pack- 
ages valued  at  $1,000  or  more  must  not  be  placed  in 
sealed  bags,  values  or  safes. 

397.  Mattar  Not  to  Ba  Plaoad  in  Saalad  Bags  with 
Small  Packages:  Coin  or  bullion  of  any  considerable 
weight  must  not  be  put  in  a  sealed  bag  with  small 
packages,  because  of  the  risk  of  damage  to  the  lighter 
articles  by  crushing. 

398.  Waybills  to  Ba  Listad  and  Endoaad  in  Separ- 
ate Envelope:  Waybills  for  money  or  valuables  en- 
closed in  sealed  bags,  valuea  or  safes,  must  be  endorsed 

''Placed  in  Sealed  Bag,  Value  or  Safe  No 

by ,"  but  must  not  ba 

placed  in  the  sealed  bags,  values  or  safes;  they  ahoold 
be  listed  in  dnplieate  on  "Baeord  of  Waybilla  and  Oon- 
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tests  in  wklcd ''  (h«r«- 

■ftor  Knuad  "manifot"),  and  sneloMd  with  th«  wig- 
SjltX  In  muiifait  and  wa^billi  enTdopa,  addreMtd  tha 
um«  aa  tlift  acaled  ba{,  valna  of  aafe.  OCBmi  ahonld 
retain  the  dupUcate  for  their  flics,  and  ma«enfen 
ihauld  Knd  tham  to  claim  agent  with  their  "Record 
of  Wafbilla  Caniad." 

399.  Obanse  in  BMord  to  B«  BzpUlnad:  If  neoaa- 
aarj  to  make  any  change  in  tha  record,  a  foil  explana- 
tioD  must  be  Doled  thereon  and  tigned  bj  and  in  tha 
name  of  emplojie  making  it. 

400.  OfflM  Xmpl07a*  Antboritad  to  Prtpan  SaiM 
Baga,  Valnat  and  Mn:  OdIj  oua  amplojv  ibanld 
prepire  4  Kalcd  bag,  value  or  aafe,  bnf  two  ma;  be 
auigned  to  luch  work,  when  necenarj  in  order  to  «i- 
padite  tha  movement  of  money  and  valnablea  to  be 
endowd  id  seated  bags,  vsluei  and  laTea.  However, 
under  do  circumslancei  ahould  more  than  two  be  per- 
mitted to  participate. 

When  two  emplorei  paiiicipBte,  one  ahould  handle 
the  waybills  and  tha  other  tha  articlea  to  be  placed  in 
the  bag,  value  or  aafe,  and  both  check  the  waybills  aod 
ngn  the  manifest. 

When  two  or  mom  employe!  in  Ihe  same  office  or  de- 
partment have  access  to  the  seals  used  in  sealing  bags, 
values  or  aafea,  a  sealed  bag,  value  or  safe  must  not  be 
made  by  either,  unless  he  is  able  to  deliver  some  to 
menengar  direct,  except  upon  ripecifle  suthoiity  of 
toparinlandeuL  Where  inch  authoritj  ii  granted, 
both  night  and  day  money  elerk  must  be  provided 
with  individual  seals, 

401.  Hatter  to  B«  Amngad  in  Order  of  WRjrUllt 
•tSntarad  on  Uanifest:  Wbea  preparing  sealed  bags, 
valaas  and  aafei,  the  packages  must  be  arranged  in 
Older  of  waybills  as  entered  on  the  manifest,  and  all 
the  packages  tied  firmly  together  before  depositing 
therein. 

402.  CoBtanta  to  Ba  Ohacksd  In,  Pico*  bj  Piao*: 
Contents  Of  aealad  bags,  values  and  safes  most  be  eare- 
foUy  cheeked  into  the  bag,  Value  or  safe,  piece  by  piece, 
agaiurt  the  waybills  and  not  by  count. 

403.  Addmatng  and  WaybUIlng;  Tha  sealed  bag. 
value  or  safe  must  be  addressed  to  the  agent  at  des- 
tination and  show  by  whom  and  at  what  office  or  on 
what  roDte  the  bag,  value  or  safe  was  made,  and  with 
envelope  containing  waybills  and  manifest,  billed  on  a 
money  waybill,  showing  the  total  value  and  the  num- 
ber of  Ihe  beg.  or  aafe.  and  sesL 

-)0G.    When  Indlvidnal  Seals  Are  mmished,   they 
mi^st  be  ki'|>l  iindfr  lock  and  key  when  not  in  use. 
-107.    Inipeclion  of  Seals  on  Bag*  and  Safsa: 


ployrs 


makv  I 


mill  sates  to  art  that  Die  number   of  Ihe   a 

aponds  nilb  the  number  enlcreil  on  the  waybill,  and 

■hat  the  seal  has  been  properly  applied. 

403.    To  B«  Opened  and  Ohaokad  Inunadlntdf  Vpoa 
Arrinl    tt    Dwtlutioa:     Immediately  upon  aealed 


bags,  values  or  aafe  banc  chaekBd  o 


and  bags,  valnas  or  Mfts  opsasd  uad  a 
by  two  employes,  n*  follawia(  pwni 
possible,  be  followed  ia  rfcarhint  tha  • 

The  envelope  eontsininc  ths  wafl 
opened  and  manifest  removed.  Ob*  i 
take  possession  of  the  waybills,  sod  ll 
manifest 

The  employe  holding  the  wnybOIs  si 
aa  to  point  of  origin,  deatinstion,  silia 

~  e  employs  holding  th 
each  entry  thereon  as  it  is 

In  event  of  diserepauey  in  aasBiles 
proper  notation  must  b«  nude  Ml  laa^ 
by  both  employes. 

The  sealed  bag,  value  or  snfe  nnst  < 
and  the  eontehts  esUed  1^  tfcs  smploys 
wsybiUs,  to  the  one  who  cheeked  Iks 
must  eiitar  his  check  mark  dn  ••* 
"0.  K.")  and  then  count  the  wajbOla  i 
both  eertity  on  the  manifest  sa  to  eon 
tenta.  If  over  or  shoK  money  or  vslaal 
latioD  ahould  be  made  on  the  nunifeal 
if  aneh  a  record  is  maintained),  and  il 
waybill  I  office  or  messenger  nuking  I 
be  telegraphed  immediately,  «Iso  s^ 
whom  should  be  sent  a  list  of  enntents  m 
a  fall  and  complete  statemeDt  sigBsd  by 

Employes  opening  sealed  bags  ar  ■ 
note  on  each  waybill  deitined  to  any  ai 
that  on  whidt  the  bag  ia  made,  "Tsk 

bag  No by 

(office  or  messenger )- 

(09.  It  Hanif  est  of  Oootcirts  Doss  I 
s  scaled  bag.  value  or  safe,  the  employe 
make  one/  ngn  it,  and  report  the  facts 
dent  with  copy  of  tho  manifest  made. 

410.  Mulfssts  to  B«  MftSlsd  to  ' 
Uanifests  for  contents  of  sealed  ba^^ 
after  being  cheeked  and  reedctbd  by  i 
ployes,  should  be  mailed  daily  to  eUia 

411.  TsmpoiUT  BatanUon  •!  Im 
opening  sealed  values,  bagsw  pooAss  < 
preserve  the  sesli  and  wire  for  a  period 
At  the  end  of  each  day's  bnsineBL  the  i 
tied  up  in  pBckagFS,  which  ahould  be  en 
data  received  and  filed  in  date  order. 

Prorided  no  trace  or  claim  is  recaivK 
with  the  contents  of  packacea  caitied  m 
Ihe  wax  seals  and  tsgs  shonld  be  datn 
piration  of  thirty  days,  but  the  lead  s 
sent  to  the  General  Supply  Depaitiawl 
March,  June,  September  and  DtevtAm. 

412.  PotUble  Safe  fond  la  IMri 
Without  a  Seal :    Shonld  a  portable  sals 
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Dad  1b  tnmit  without  a  teal,  or  with 
,  tho  agoit  or  mfiwenger  must,  at  lint 
di  a  new  aeal  in  the  prwence  of  an- 
rho  noUtion  "Boiealed  with  leal  No. 

",  most  be  made  on  the 

ed  hy  both  agent  or  meeeenger  and 

taft  iwad  In  Traniit  Not  Lookad: 

loeked,  bvt  is  sealed  and  the  seal  is  in 

onld  not  be  distnrbed.    If  the  safe  is 

laled,  and  the  seal  is  in  bad  order,  or 

1,  the  eontents  miist  be  removed  and 

it  be  handled  m  regalar  safe  to  des- 

ler  ease,  the  superintendent  must  be 

fled  bj  telegraph. 

I  WlOiont  Waybflls  whieh  eome  into 

nts  or  messengers  must  be  waybilled 

•ort  made  to  agent  at  point  of  origin 

ident 

ilUBg  Safes  from  one  point  to  another, 

e  safe  and  number  of  seal  (if  sealed), 

)n  the  waybill. 

raaki  with  Vahiablss  Enclosed  should 

I  same  manner  as  sealed  bags. 

OF  MOHBY  AND  VALUABLES. 

lard  Whan  DeUyering:  In  delivering 
ats  of  $8,000  or  more,  a  reliable  and 
to  act  as  guard  should  accompany  the 
an  to  place  of  delivery. 

for  Shipments  to  a  Bank;  Firm  or 
e  signed  by  its  duly  authorized  officer 
should  add  his  title, 
tt  Harked  to  the  "Oare  Of"  a  person, 
r  hot«^l  must  be  delivered  to  such  per- 
ay  or  hotel,  or  on  their  written  order, 
(arson  addressed. 

of  Sealed  Packages:  When  deliver- 
I  with  shipper's  private  seal,  the  pack- 
aded  intact  to  the  consignee.  In  no 
pened  and  the  contents  counted  by  em- 
bed order,  nor  will  the  Company  be  re- 
'  discrepancy  in  the  amount  or  charac- 

ng  a  package  of  money  sealed  with 
>ffice  seal,  it  must  be  opened  and  the 
1  in  the  presence  of  consignee.  In 
bortage  or  counterfeit,  or  other  than 
in  endoeed,  the  employe  making  the 
ake  a  full  record  of  the  contents,  on 

possible,  and  request  consignee  to 
hen  opening  such  packages,  the  seals 

broken.  TBe  remittance  slip  and 
seals  carefully  preserved  should  be 
MMTt  made  to  superintendent. 


421.  la  Opening  Mon^y  Faekages,  the  Seals  Must 
Not  Ba  Broken — the  paper  must  be  cut  on  the  edge  or 
side.  In  opening  bags  of  coin,  the  string  must  be  cut 
so  as  to  preeerve  the  sealk  In  case  there  is  a  shortage, 
the  deficit  must  be  certified  to  by  the  agent  and  con- 
signee, and  the  wrappers  or  bags,  strings,  seals,  marks, 
etc.,  preserved  as  evidence. 

422.  Signatures  on  DeliTery  Records:  Employes 
delivering  money  and  valuables  must  require  consignee 
to  receipt  for  such  shipments  in  ink  or  indelible  pencil. 

423.  If  an  Employe  Is  Asked  to  Sign  for  a  Con- 
signee who  cannot  write,  he  must  obtsln  the  signature 
of  a  disinterested  person,  es  witness,  in  addition  to  his 
own  signature.  In  such  cases,  consignee  should  make 
his  mark  and  employe  write  the  name  thus . 

(His) 
John    X    Jones — Witness:      (Here    employe    will 
(Mark)  write  his  own  name.) 

(Here  disinterested  witness  will  write  hit  name  and 
address.) 

OFFICE  AND  8TATI0NABT  CAB  SAFES. 

424.  The  Combination  of  an  Ofllce  Safe  Must  Be 
Known  Only  to  the  One  Employe  Using  It. 

425.  Oflioe  Safe  Combinations  Should  Be  Changed 
at  least  every  three  months.  If  employe  holding  com- 
bination, or  agent,  does  not  understand  how  to  change 
it,  route  agent  or  superintendent  should  be  advised. 
When  a  combination  is  changed,  the  tumblers  should 
be  wiped  with  a  clean,  dry  cloth.  Tumblers  should  not 
be  oiled. 

426.  Whenever  the  Combination  of  a  Safe  Is 
Changed,  a  record  of  the  new  combination  must  be  en- 
tered on  form  provided  for  that  purpose  and  enclosed 
in  a  "Combination  of  Safe"  envelope,  which  must  be 
sealed  with  the  office  seal  and  then  enclosed  in  a  money 
envelope  sealed  and  waybilled  to  superintendent. 

427.  Unlocking  Stationary  Car  or  Through  Safes: 
The  employe  at  unlocking  point  of  stationary  car  or 
through  safes  delegated  to  open  them,  must  work  the 
combination  and  throw  the  bolts  only — ^under  no  cir- 
cumstances must  he  open  door,  but  must  require  mes- 
senger to  do  so.  After  safe  has  been  "worked"  by 
messenger,  he  must  be  required  to  close  the  door  and 
throw  the  bolts,  after  which  unlocking  point  employe 
must  throw  off  combination  and  try  safe  by  trying 
bolts  to  assure  himself  that  safe  is  securely  locked 
Safes  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  forward  unlocked. 

428.  When  Opening  Office  and  Car  Safes,  the  com- 
binations must  be  worked  carefully  and  deliberately 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  any  one  learning 
the  combination  by  watching  them  opened.  When  un- 
able to  open  a  safe,,  superintendent  should  be  prompt^ 
advised. 
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00BBE8P0NPSM0E,  OOMPLAIMTB  AND 
TRAOESS. , 

452.  Unneoatiary  OonrespoadeiiM  Sbonld  Be  XUiDi- 

naUd. 

453.  All  Commuxiicatioiit  MniTI  &6oei¥«  Prompt  tad 
CourtMmi  Attention.  If  a  final  reply  cannot  be  made 
promptly,  receipt  must  be  acknowledged  and  farther 
attention  assured. 

454.  All  Complaints,  written  or  otherwise,  must  be 
given  prompt  attention. 

455.  Oommnnications  with  the  Pnblio  Should  Be 
Explieit:  Care  should  always  be  taken  to  see  that 
communications  with  the  public  are  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit to  be  readily  understood  by  those  not  familiar 
with  the  Express  business. 

456.  Accuracy  and  Conciseness  Required:  When 
writing  letters,  concise  statements  and  reports  based 
upon  accurate  knowledge  of  the  conditions,  omitting 
generalities,  are  requisite  to  brevity. 

Definite  recommendations  instead  of  inferences  or 
incomplete  facts  or  figures,  are  indispensible  to  correct 
conclusions  and  prompt  action. 

457.  Each  Letter  Should  Be  Confined  to  a  Single 
Subject,  if  possible,  and  should  be  as  brief  and  concise 
aa  the  subject  matter  will  permit. 

458.  GiBoe  Name,  Date  and  Signature:  All  letters 
must  be  properly  dated,  show  name  of  office,  including 
state :  the  month  must  be  written  (not  indicated  by  fig- 
ures) and  all  communications  must  be  signed  with  the 
name  and  title  of  .the  writer,  thus :  K.  M.  Davis,  Agent 

459.  Uniform  Captions  for  Letters  Covering  Claims 
and  Tracers: 

Registered  Claims:  The  claim  number  should  be 
shown  on  the  first  and  claimant's  name  and  addren 
and  amount  of  claim  on  the  second  line  as  per  illustra- 
tion below: 

New  York,  N  Y.,  Claim  No.  A-637. 
J.  C.  Fremont,  Excello,  Mo.,  $35.00. 

Reoistered  Tracers:  The  tracer  number  sliould  be 
shown  on  the  first,  and  consignee's  name  and  address  on 
the  second  line,  as  per  illustration  below. 

Chicago,  111.,  Tracer  No.  B-8746. 
Dodd  A  Co.,  Spring  Valley,  Tex. 

Non-Reoistered  Tracers:  The  name  of  the  con- 
signee should  be  shown  on  the  first,  address  on  the 
second  and  date  of  shipment  on  the  third  line,  as  per  il- 
lustration below : 

J.  M.  Smith, 

Oakland,  Calif., 
June  20,  1914. 

460.  Pile  Number  to  Be  Referred  to:  When  an- 
swering or  referring  to  letters  which  bear  the  writer's 
file  number,  reference  to  such  number  shonld  be  given. 


461.  rOitoBeK^:  A 
all  eoiieqxmdanee  (indndiiic  tka 
C.  0.  DX  CoUeetioni.  CominkrinM  a 
ihipmenta)  should  be  kept  for  tvUm 

462.  Propv  Offiolil  to  Bo  AJ* 
should  be  careful  to  addrsM  the  propi 
Company  interested  in  the  ssibject  of  ti 

tions. 

463.  Conrespondnoe  Bolatlaff  to  V^ 

attached  thereto. 

464.  OorrwpoDdeBeo  OoaftdMtiil: 
not  be  permitted  to  inepoet  eorre^pei 
repreaentotivea  of  thia  Company,  or 
Company. 

465.  Prompt  Hattdlhic  of  Bxpf 
ployea  are  urged  to  expedite  tho  trai 
preas  maiL  RUSH  enrelopea  of  diiti 
provided  for  express  mail  requirinc  * 
the  proper  use  and  prompt  handling  el 
qnently  avoid  the  neeeadty  of  telegr 
phoning.  The  use  of  RUSH  envelof 
routine  matters  is  prohibited. 

466.  U.S. Postal LawBOownteg] 
is  a  violation  of  the  United  SUtoa  Peel 
mit  as  express  mail,  letters  that  do  w 
business  of  the  Company,  nnleoi  mci 
closed  in  government  stamfted  oBTelo 
t&e  stamps  must  be  cancelled  by  w 
thereon  in  ink.  This  also  relates  to  rt 
mission  of  addresses  or  other  informat 
fit  of  patrons,  and  eorrespondenee  p 
Expressmen's  Mutual  Benefit  Aaaocia 
men's  Aid  Society. 

467.  ftaotn  Shonld  Be  Addried  1 
Interested,  and  not  to  claim  agent.  1 
should  be  made  on  form  provided  A 
Copies  of  all  tracers  should  be  retaine 
dicate  to  whom  extra  copies  were  aeiBl 

468.  Copy  of  Tracer  Should  Bo  Sm( 
when  tracing  freight  shipments  of  ei 
portance,  and  money  and  valnaMea. 

469.  If  Shipment  Under  Traeo  li  1 
More,  and  loss,  damage  or  unusual  di 
claim  agent  and  superintendent  ehool 
telegraph. 

4^0.    When  Traoen  Aro  Oloeod.  all 
sent  to  claim  agent  for  filing. 

LOSS  AMD  DAMAQX  OLi 

471.  A  Buling  of  the  Interstate  Oa 
sion  Provides  that 

"In  the  event  of  a  claim  being  i 
the  Company  shall  immediately  ael 
ceipt,  and  shall  within  six  months  of 
notify  the  claimant  in  writii^  ol 
made  thereof.  Claim  for  partial  loH 
be  given  equally  prompt  diapoaitiea. 
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/  CHalm.  BoTCMiv:  Loss  and  damage  claims  of 
lomiway  ar«  handled  in  claim  biureaiiB,  each  of 
I  It  •dndniitered  by  a  daim  agent 
•  CRaim  Agvnta  to  Be  Addreiaed:  All  reports 
■mtpondenee  in  connection  with  the  handling  of 
■  for  loss,  damage  or  delay  should  be  addressed  to 
■fent  of  fhe  general  superintendent's  divisions 
ileh  claims  are  presented. 
L  Wlm  It  It  Evident  That  a  Shipment  Is  Ac- 
f  boat  or  Stolen,  immediate  notice  should  be  given 
lar  and  consignee,  if  known,  on  "Notice  to  Con- 
a  and  Shipper  of  Goods  Lost  or  Destroyed,"  copy 
lieh  should  be  filed  with  all  papers  awaiting  claim. 
mtigation  develops  that  loss  occurred  through  dis- 
rtgr  or  negligence,  agent  should  advise  superin- 
tot 

r  instructions  regarding  disposition  of  charges  on 
tiUpDfents,  see  Labeling,  Waybilling  and  Account- 
lietion. 

L  Opinlona  as  to  Legality  of  Claims:  Employes 
i  refrain  from  expressing  opinions  as  to  the  legal- 
f  daims  unless  they  are  supported  by  established 
lUly  quoted  authorities,  uttered  or  approved  by 
Unaral  counsel. 

L  Aeknowladgment  and  Prompt  Action:  It  is 
llol  that  the  public  be  given  the  best  possible  serv- 
I. the  handling  of  claims;  they  must  be  acknowl- 
I  OB  day  received  and  notation  made  on  claimant's 

m,  "Acknowledged 191. ..'!  and 

lort  of  Claim  Presented"  sent  to  claim  agent  with 


■Bta  can  materially  assist  in  the  prompt  settle- 
of  claims  by  seeing  that  papers  are  complete  bc- 
diey  are  sent  to  claim  agent. 
f.  If  the  Information  Oiven  by  Claimant  Is  Not 
iiBi  to  promptly  and  properly  establish  the  Com- 
^  liability,  he  should  be  advised  as  to  what  is 
ifod.  Any  additional  information  should  be  se- 
I  bj  telephone  or  by  a  personal  call  of  an  employe, 
lUa  meanSi  it  can  be  secured  more  promptly. 
L  Aoeeptaaoe  of  All  Claims  Presented:  Claim- 
atmnld  not  be  referred  to  agents  of  either  this  or 
Imt  Express  Company  at  oUier  points.  To  iUus- 
»i  If  a  claim  is  presented  by  the  consignee  at  dc8> 
len,  the  agent  should  not  recommend  or  suggest 
ibe  elaim  be  presented  by  the  shipper  at  the  point 
v4|in. 

BL  yr^^iHUfig  of  Claims  Filed  at  Other  Than  Point 
4|iB  or  Destination:  When  a  claim  is  presented 
Regent  covering  shipment  that  was  not  forwarded 
or  destined  to  his  ofSce,  he  should  transmit  the 
ft  to  claim  agent  having  jurisdiction  over  his 
'  The  claim  agent  will  register  the  papers,  write 
Ukt  direct,  advising  claim  number,  and  handle  to 
^Hnion,  even  though  the  shipment  was  not  carried 
^divisions  under  his  jurisdiction. 


460.  When  Claim  Is  Preeented  at  Deftination:  If 
a  claim  for  damage  or  partial  loss  is  preeented  at  des- 
tination oflSce,  the  agent  should  attach  the  original 
"Bad  Order  Report"  to  the  claim  papers — ^if  not  on 
file,  a  report  in  duplicate  should  be  issued,  except  that 
as  a  general  rule,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  issue  such 

report  for  claims  for  loss  of  part  contents  when  the 
shipment  was  delivered  in  good  order. 

481.  Isshe  and  Blailiiig  of  Claim  Drafts:  Claim 
agents  will  pay  claims  by  drafts  drawn  upon  the  treas^ 
urer  of  the  Company,  which,  as  a  rule,  will  be  mailed 
direct  to  claimants,  in  which  event,  "Advice  of  pay- 
ment of  Claim"  will  be  sent  to  agent  who  transmitted 
the  claim,  that  he  may  close  his  file  by  notation  on 
"Report  of  Claim  Presented"  or  by  attaching  the  ad- 
vice thereto. 

Under  certain  conditions,  drafts  will  be  sent  agents 
for  delivery  to  claimants,  from  which  sufficient  infor- 
mation can  be  secured  to  close  agent's  filei 

482.  Cashing  Drafts:  Agents  may  cash  Claim 
Drafts  when  properly  endorsed  and  remit  them  to  the 
Company's  depository  as  "Cash." 

483.  When  Claims  May  Be  Paid  in  Cash  by  Agents 
from  Office  Funds:  Upon  special  authority  of  claim, 
agent  or  general  superintendent  in  individual  in- 
stances, agent  may  pay-claims  from  office  funds. 

When  such  payment  is  made,  receipt  of  claimant 
should  be  taken  in  duplicate  on  "Loss  and  Damage 
Voucher."  The  original  should  be  forwarded  with  all 
papers  to  claim  agent,  and  the  duplicate  held  as  a 
credit  awaiting  Claim  Draft,  which  the  claim  agent 
will  issue  in  favor  of  agent  pa3ring  the  claim.  Such 
drafts  will  be  stamped  with  the  words,  "Negotiable 
only  through  Agent's  Remittance  to  Company's  Gen- 
eral Depositories." 

484.  Claims  Should  Be  Followed  to  a  OoaduBion; 
if  any  unusual  delay,  claim  agent  should  be  advised. 

485.  Agents  Are  Not  Anthoriaed  to  Deellna  Olahns. 
When  a  claim  is  declined,  claim  agent  Will  write 

claimant  direct,  sending  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  agent 
who  transmitted  the  claim,  except  that  when  a  personal 
explanation  is  advisable,  the  original  letter  will  be 
sent  to  agent  for  delivery. 

486.  A  Traveling  Inspector  under  the  direction  of 
each  general  superintendent,  will  co-operate  with  em- 
ployes to  eliminate  the  causes  for  loss  and  damage. 
While  it  is  important  that  claims  shall  be  promptly 
handled,  it  is  more  important  both  to  the  Company 
and  its  patrons  that  loss  and  damage  shall  not  occur. 

487.  Restriction  of  Use  of  Debit  Ttaoifer  Waybills 
for  Claim  Items:  The  use  of  Debit  Transfer  Waybills 
in  connection  with  the  handling  of  claim  papers  and 
matters  relating  to  claims,  so  far  as  agents  are  con- 
cerned, is  restricted  to  the  returning  or  reforwarding 
of  papers  received  on  Debit  Transfer  Waybills  or  from 

connecting  Companies.. 
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488.^X)eblt  Trwtefer  WaybQli  to  Okim  Actoti  for 
OlaSm  Itemi:  Debit  Transfer  WajbiUs  trmnsferriiif 
paid  .claims  to  claim  agents,  should  be  Isiaed  dirsetN 
to  the  claim  bureau.  For  example:  "From  Deoator, 
ni.  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  (Claim  Bureau)"  and  to  entered 
on  the  abstract. 


LAW  sum. 

494.  A  Suit  Against  the  Company  Mutt  Not  Be  Al- 
lowed to  Ck>  by  Default 

495.  Whenever  Service  of  a  Summong,  or  any  legal 
paper  other  than  pertaining  to  garnishment  or  loes  and 
damage  claims,  is  made  upon  an  agent  or  an  employe 
of  the  Company,  he  must  at  once  telegraph  superin* 
tendent,  giving  the  names  of  the  parties  to  the  action, 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  if  possible,  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  paper  or  papers 
served  must  then  be  sent  by  first  mail,  accompanied 
by  a  written  report  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  case.  If  reply  is  not  received  within  the  time 
allowed  to  answer,  the  agent  must  appear  in  person,  or 
by  attorney,  and  ask  for  a  Oontinuance. 

496.  If  the  Ctompany  Is  Attached  as  Garnishee  in  a 
suit  agaitist  an  employe  or  other  person,  a  copy  of  the 
garnishee  summons  must  be  sent  to  superintendent, 
with  a  statement  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  plain- 
tiff's claim,  and  at  the  same  time,  (when  suit  is  against 
an  employe)  the  office  at  which  the  employe  is  paid,  if 
known,  must  be  notified.  If  not  known,  superinten- 
dent must  be  so  advised  when  copy  of  summons  is 
transmitted  to  him.  If  an  answer  is  required  before 
instructions  can  be  obtained,  the  agent  must  ask  the 

,  court  for  further  time,  informing  the  court  that  he  is 
'swaiting  necessary  information  to  enable  him  to  an- 
swer. 

497.  Loss  and  Damage  Law  Salts:  If  a  suit  is 
brought  against  the  Compsny  on  account  of  loss  or 
damage,  the  claim  agent  must  be  promptly  notified  by 
letter  enclosed  in  a  HUSHi  envelope  (or  by  tele- 
graph if  necessary,  followed  by  letter),  furnishing  full 
particulars  and  copy  of  complaint  and  summons.  If  a 
reply  is  not  received  from  the  claim  agent  within  a 
reasonable  time,  the  agent  must  appear  in  court  in 
person  and  request  a  continuance. 

408.  Attachments  and  Replevins:  If  a  writ  of 
attachment,  replevin,  or  any  document  of  a  similar 
character  is  served  upon  an  agent  and  posscKsion  de- 
manded of  money  or  goods  on  hand,  or  in  trai^it,  by 
thv  ofBccr  serving  snch  papers,  agent  should  inform  the 
officer  that  he  will  consult  with  his  claim  agent 
Until  otherwise  instructed,  by  claim  agent,  the  agent 


ahoQld  retain  tka  propaty  m  1m  pai 
if  the  offieer  attampCa  ta  tak*  tte.y 

agent  should  not  lariat. 

499.  Mnns:     Upoa    Miai% 
--«ome  a  first  lien,  if  sl^lMMBt  la  a  lav 

ment  of  acemed  ehargaa  alKNitd  ka  &■ 
making  delivery.  'U  eharcaa  art  M 
agent  should  demand  an  iDdfoiftr 
teet  our  charges  and  eoiv»  prokaU 
ever,  shipment  eonsista  of  ga»t,  fri 
commodities  shipped  nnlawfollj,  aad 
shipped  in  vioUtion  of  law,  payacnt 
be  insisted  upon. 

500.  Wb«&  iB  DomkI  aa  Id  tt«  A«l 
son  attempting  to  make  a  aeUnrr,  afi 
production  of  his  credentials  or  i 
action. 

501.  Shippfr  aad  OoMiffMa  la  1 
SUpmtntt  Aia  Attaobad,  Bapkrvtoarf 
ihipper  and  consignee  akaold  ba  aai 
after  the  papen  are  eenred,  aad  a  i 
partieolan,  including  dnplieata  mr 
oopiea  of  notices  to  skipper  aad  aoa 
promptly  forwarded  to  the  elatas  ag 

agent  of  the  Company  npoa  whoai  tl 
papen  is  made,  must  endorae  oo  ki 
time  of  day  and  date  of  anck 
name  tkerete. 


BUROLABT,  TttlFT  MMD  1 


503.  Wkan  the  Ooaipa^y         

lafj  m  Tbift  the  agent  at  point  wl 
messenger,  should  at  oaee  report  tl 
local  officers  and  telegraph  fuU  part 
intendent,  following  snck  adviee  wit 
and  oopieii  of  waybiUa  covering  an 
damaged. 

504.  $26  fltaadiaf  Bawaid  for  Bi 

This  Company  will  pay  twenty-five  i 
ward  for  the  arreet  and  conviction  f 
person,  in  taking  by  burglary  or  th< 
or  any  contents  thereof  while  in  this  C 
AS  a  common  carrier.  Only  one  rev 
be  paid  for  one  burglary  or  tkeft,  r 
number  of  persons  implicated  or  eeai 

505.  When  a  Train  or  fltafe  0 
Bobbed,  the  agent  at  or  neareet  tke 
robb<*ry  occurred  should  at  once  sees 
sible  description  of  the  rokben,  eafisl 
local  officers  and  eitisena  in  capCaifac 
graph  the  agent  at  the  eonatgr  aeal,  n 
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eomity  oAetn.    TbI^SI^pIi  ^^d  other  f acili- 

t  er  imwngtr  thould,  aa  4oon  thereafter  aa 
■ka  ft  eonplata  telegraphie  report  to  inper- 
giviDf  Mm  an  aeeurate  aeeount  of  the 
,  wHk  boat  poadble  deaeription  of  the  ro\>- 
•■y  informatioo  obtained  from  the  train 
klf«r  aad  paaaensera.  Alio  details  of  the 
pliia,  deaeription  of  the  property  ttolen, 
liMi  inemod  and  report  of  aetion  taken. 
OTQflilk  eoraring  the  ahipmenta  atolen  and 
huM  f oOow  by  flrat  maO. 
00  aindtef  ItfNKrd  for  ffigbway  Bobboy: 
mnjr  will  pay  three  hundred  dollars  $(300) 
•  tha  arreat  and  eonvietion  for  felony  of  each 
Itgr  of  robbery,  wherein  property  in  ita  ens- 
nn  by  f orea  from  any  driver,  measen^r  or 
Ml  in  ita  employ.    One  reward  only  will  be 


paid  for  the  arreat  and  coilTiction  of  eaeh  peraon.  Thia 
ia  in  addition  to  any  reward  offered  by  the  public  an- 
thoritiea. 

507.  Special  AgntI  are  employed  for  the'deteetion 
and  proaecution  of  highwaymen,  abacondera  and  other 
oifendera.  Agenta  And  employee  muat  render  any 
aaaiatanee  required,  and  in  robbery  eaaea,  ahould  eon- 
anlt'  them  and  be  goTemed  by  their  advice  and  in* 
atmetion. 


nXE  PRSOAUnOKS. 

508.  STery  Freeaiition  Mnit  Be  Tdcen  to  Protect 
From  Firc^  tha  CkMnpaay'i  Property  or  That  Batmitad 
to  It 
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Wells  Fargo  &  Company 

Express 

Rules  and  Instructions 

Section  No.  1,  General  Instructions 
Supplement  No.  1 


June 


Effective  this  date,  Rule  No.  157,  Bulked  Shipments,  will  be  changed  to  read  as 

157.  Bulked  Shipments:  No  attention  must  be  paid  to  inquiries  from  shipi 
Tiames  of  cartmen  or  others  who  could  make  delivery  of  Bulked  Shipments. 

The  Company  will  not  accept  from  shippers  or  other  carriers  bulked  shipment 
carloads  or  less  than  carloads,  accompanied  by  instructions  to  open  same  and  reforwarc 
locally,  the  various  packages  contained  therein.  In  the  event  that  such  a  shipmeot  is 
destination,  addressed  to  agent  or  employe  of  this  Company,  the  bulked  packages  i 
delivered  locally,  nor  reforwarded,  but  notice  must  immediately  be  given  to  shipper  i\ 
of  this  Company  prohibit  the  handling  of  the  shipment  in  that  manner  and  it  is  held  si 
order  and  solely  at  his  risk. 

Shippers'  agents  will  not  be  permitted  to  use  this  Company's  office  for  the  da 
'bulked  package  business. 


I 
i 
I 

I  . 


A.  CHRISTESON, 

Vke-Prcsklent  and  General  Manager. 


Approved: 

B.  D.  CALDWELL. 

President. 


K.  A  STEDMAN. 

'    Vice-President  and  G«fM 
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ADAMS  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 


'ORM.  NEW  YORK. 


matkm  required  MUST  BE  filled  in  on  this  sheet 

Q  EXACT  CERTIFIED  COPY  of  receipt  issued  to  the  shipper  This  must  be  initialed  and 

t^y  clerk  taking  trace. 

e^name 

I 


[  address 


KXi  for  starting  this  trace 


date  did  the  consignee  make  complaint  to  the  shipper? 
:  addressed  as  follows: 


shipment 

It  receipted  for  as  Value  CSS^t) 12.  or  C.  O.  D.  GSSit). 

i  Paid 14.    Charges  Collect 

imber 16.    Route  Number 

signed  by 18.    Badge  Number 

20.    Weight 

te  list  of  contents,  description  and  Value. 

22.     (U  a  cattinf .  cut  or  drawtog  of.  if  ppoible.) 


re   a 

roioc 

dc- 

»  ar- 

L 


24.     Remarks:  fNoriiHofMaaiooMinarka.«ieecUllylftnnkorvalta*.| 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

These  questions  arc  for  the  student  to  use  in  testing 
hia  knowledge  of  the  aEHigiiment.  The  KnaneTB  are  iioit 
to  be  sent  t'l  the  Universily. 

1.  What  are  commodity  rates! 

2.  Over  what  rates  do  commodity  rates  take  precedence  T 

3.  What  is  the  object  of  making;  commodity  rates  T 

4.  Refer  to  I.  C.  C.  No.  C  1214  and  quote  the  carload  rate 
per  100  pounds  on  dressed  poultry  from  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to 
Denver,  Colo, 

5.  What  would  be  the  charge  on  two  100-poimd  boxes  of 
nuts  from  San  Jose,  Calif.,  to  Sioux  City,  Ia.f 

6.  What  ari!  "common  poiQts"t    "Exclusive  offices"? 

7.  What  would  be  the  charge  on  200  pounds  of  cheese  from 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  to  Tucson,  Ariz.  V 

8.  What  would  be  the  rate  on  cantaloupes  in  carloads  from 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  Boston,  Mass.!    To  Chicago,  III? 

9.  What  would  be  the  refrigeration  charge  on  the  ears  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  question ! 

10.  Explain  in  a  general  way  the  object  and  use  of  the  termi- 
■nal  and  switching  tariff. 

11.  What  additional  charge  over  the  Chicago  rate  does  the 
Adams  Express  Company  make  for  delivering  carload  shipments 
to  the  Hawthorne  Race  Track! 

12.  What  is  the  general  rule-  with  reference  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  attendants  in  charge  of  live  stock,  poultry,  etc.! 

13.  Of  how  many  parts  does  llie  express  waj'bill  consist! 

14.  How  are  the  parts  of  an  express  waybill  used! 

15.  Explain  the  une  of  the  express  label.  State  the  number 
of  label  forms  employetl  and  the  object  of  eaoh. 

16.  What  is  the  general  practice  of  an  express  carrier  with 
respect  to  obtaining  the  consignee's  receipt  for  an  express  ship- 
ment!   What  exceptions  have  been  called  to  your  attention! 

17.  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  tracer  form! 

18.  AVhat  distinctive  colors  are  used  for  waybills  and  labels! 
Wliat  do  the  colors  signify! 

19.  If  a  waybill  is  lost,  what  is  required  of  the  agents! 

20.  Mention  ten  cases  where  shipments  reached  deatinatit,.. 
improperly  labeled  or  waybilled.  State  what  should  be  done  in 
each  case. 

21.  What  are  local  waybills?    Interline  waybills! 
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An  BighU  J2«MiT«d  in  Att  Oamitrim 

TiAfliiJii  EzRNSioir  UMifiBairT 


CHAPTER  IX 


1.  Intboduction 

For  years  the  express  receipt  was  a  carefully  drawn 
legal  instrument  which  relieved,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  express  companies  from  many  of  the  liabili- 
ties imposed  upon  a  common  carrier.  The  receipts  of 
the  different  companies  seldom  agreed  in  the  wording  of 
the  conditions  under  which  they  transported  shipments. 
In  many  cases  conditions  were  imposed  that  were  con- 
trary to  court  decisions. 

2.  Conditions  of  the  Rbcbipt 

After  being  declared  common  carriers  they  continued 
in  force  a  receipt  which  stated  these  companies  were 
merely  forwarders  or  agents  of  the  shipper,  and  which, 
in  some  respects,  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Act  to 
Regulate  Commerce. 

The  receipt  of  the  Adams  Express  Company  of  1871 
specifically  stated  that  they  were  forwarders  only.  A 
reproduction  of  this  receipt  is  given  hereafter  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  observe  the  conditions  of  carriage 
in  the  earlier  days.  (Page   143) 
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merce  Commission  is  shown  on  page  92. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the  $50  limit 
condition  in  the  express  receipt  It  has  been  the  s 
of  probably  as  much  litigation  as  any  other  conditio 
posed  by  the  receipts  of  these  carriers.  As  before  b* 
some  states — Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  among  c 
— have  held  it  to  be  invalid,  while  on  the  other  hand 
states  have  declared  it  valid,  as*  in  the  case  of 
York  and  Massachusetts.  The  United  States  Suj 
Court  has  settled  the  question  on  all  interstate  shipi 
in  the  Croninger  Case,-  before  referred  to,  in  whic 
court  said : 


Neither  is  it  conformable  to  plain  principles  of  jnstie 
a  shipper  may  understate  the  plain  value  of  his  proper 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  rate,  and  then  recover  a 
value  in  case  of  loss.  Nor  does  a  limitation  based  up 
agreed  value  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  rate  conflic 
any  sound  principle  of  public  policy. 

The  shipper  should,  therefore,  exercise  the  ntmosi 
when  forwarding  by  express,  to  protect  himself  bv  d 
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or  desires  to  assume  the  risk  over  and  above  that  assnme^ 
by  the  express  company. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  this  to  sa; 
on  the  subject  ^ 

In  the  case  of  shipments  of  extraordinary  value,  not  onl; 
is  the  carrier  entitled  to  notice  of  such  value  in  order  that  it 
care  may  be  increased,  but  it  is  also  entitled  to  extra  compensa 
tion  for  the  increased  liability  and  care.  Under  the  law  it  i 
the  duty  of  shippers  of  property  of  more  than  ordinary  valu 
to  bill  the  same  at  its  true  value  in  order  that  the  legal  rat 
may  be  applied.  In  the  case  of  a  shipper  declaring  a  falae  valu 
to  secure  a  reduced  rate,  one  of  the  penalties  under  this  fom 
of  receipt  is  an  estoppel  by  which  he  is  precluded,  in  case  o 
loss  or  damage,  from  denying  the  correctness  of  such  value  » 
given. 

The  rates  prescribed  by  the  Commission  are  basec 
upon  a  maximum  value  of  $50  for  all  shipments  weighinj 
100  pounds  or  less,  and  50  cents  per  pound  for  any  ship 
ment  weighing  more  than  100  pounds.  This  fact  shouk 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind  by  the  shipper,  for  failure 
to  do  so  may,  in  a  single  case,  result  in  a  loss  that  wil 
exceed  the  total  cost  of  insurance  on  one  or  more  years 
business. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  given  iti 
approval  to  the  proposition  of  the  express  companies 
that  the  amount  of  any  C.  0.  D.  may  be  considered  as  i 
declaration  of  value  unless  a  greater  amount  is  declarec 
at  the  time  of  shipment. 

This  is  only  reasonable,  as  the  express  company  ii 
put  on  notice  of  the  value  of  a  C.  0.  D.  shipment  by  thi 

•  28  L  C.  C.  Rep.,  138. 
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amaimt  it  is  required  to  collect  It  might  properly  re- 
quire a  release  limiting  its  liability  from  shippers  who 
are  miwilling  to  pay  on  the  increased  value,  as  the  receipt 
might  not  offer  proper  protection  to  the  carriers  in  case 
of  loss  or  damage  by  reason  of  their  being  put  on  such 
notice. 


3.  Live  Stock  Contbact 

The  live  stock  contracts,  shown  in  Official  Classification 
No.  25,  are  also  forms  of  receipt  to  which  the  reader 
should  give  particular  attention.  One  of  these  contracts 
is  required  where  the  classification  so  provides ;  its  condi- 
tions must  be  carefully  observed,  for  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  a  carrier  may  base  its 
charges  on  the  value  of  the  shipment.  Unless  the  ship- 
per states  the  full  value  of  live  stock  at  the  time  it  is 
offered  for  transportation,  his  recovery  in  case  of  loss 
or  damage  is  limited  by  the  provisions  of  the  live  stock 
contract.*  A  careful  reading  of  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  this  case  will  be  of  great  benefit. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  section  of  the 
contract  which  provides  that  the  company  shall  be  noti- 
fied of  all  claims  for  loss  or  damage  within  four  months 
after  loss  or  damage  accrues  and  that  such  notice  must 
be  in  writing,  and  also  that  any  suit  for  the  recovery  of 
loss  or  damage  shall  be  commenced  within  two  years 
after  the  damage  occurred. 

This  provision  of  the  contract  has  been  specifically 

*  M.  K.  A  T.  V.  Harriman,  227  U.  S.  657. 
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upheld  by  the  courts  and  is  strictly  enforced  by  tlie  i 
press  companies. 

4.  Yaluablb  Packages 


Whenever  the  value  of  a  shipment  by  express  is  < 
clared  by  the  shipper  to  exceed  in  value  the  amount 
risk  provided  for  by  the  classification  (that  is  to  si 
$50  if  weighing  100  pounds  or  less,  and  50  cents  per  i>ou 
on  shipments  weighing  more  than  100  pounds),  the  € 
press  companies  handle  such  shipments  on  a  hand>1 
hand  receipt.  Each  employe  takes  a  receipt  from  t 
next  employe  to  whom  it  is  delivered,  and  in  that  w; 
such  shipments  do  receive  more  careful  attention  th; 
the  ordinary  merchandise  shipment  It  is,  therefore, 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  shipper  to  take  some  pi 
caution  to  protect  himself  when  forwarding  valual 
packages  by  express,  either  by  declaring  the  value  at  t 
time  of  shipment,  or  by  insuring,  as  previously  c 
plained. 

When  shipments  of  more  than  ordinary  value  are  sm^ 
enough  to  permit,  they  are  usually  handled  in  the  m( 
sengers '  safes  through  the  money  department. 

The  express  receipt,  as  will  have  been  noted,  cautio 
against  packing  articles  of  unusual  value  in  packages 
ordinary  merchandise.  It  is  a  common  practice,  howev< 
for  shippers  to  do  this,  particularly  those  who  are  on 
occasional  shippers  by  express.  If  the  packages  a 
marked  so  as  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  contents,  t 
shipper  will  insure  against  loss,  but  the  failure  to  do 
will  prove  expensive  in  case  the  package  '^°  'ost  or  p 
fered  in  transit. 


CHAPTER  X 


1.   IXTBODUCnON 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  express  tarififs  of  the  past 
have  been  intricate  and  difficult  for  even  express  agents 
to  understand  fully.  Prior  to  the  time  when  express 
companies  were  required  to  file  their  tariffs  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunission,  each  express  agent 
was  furnished  with  the  rates  from  his  particular  station. 
These  tariffs  were  usually  in  manuscript  form,  and  the 
quotation  of  a  rate  was  an  operation  simple  in  itself.  As 
soon  as  the  Act  to  Regulate  Conunerce  was  amended  to 
include  express  companies,  it  was  at  once  realized  that 
the  method  formerly  pursued,  while  more  simple  for  the 
agent,  was  impracticable  from  a  filing  standpoint  as 
required  by  the  Commission. 

2.  Need  of  Simplifying  Rates 

There  are  in  the  United  States,  roughly  speaking,  35,- 
000  express  offices  or  stations  at  which  express  matter  is 
received  or  delivered.  To  have  continued  the  old 
method  would  have  necessitated  the  issuance  of  not  less 
than  35,000  individual  merchandise  tariffs  besides  in- 
numerable commodity  tariffs.  It  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  inaugurate  a  new  system  of  showing  these  rates, 
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and  this  gave  rise  to  the  publication  of  "common  point*' 
and  "exclusive  point"  tariffs,  as  well  as  what  were  known 
as  "basing"  tariffs. 

As  before  stated,  this  method  of  publishing  rates 
resulted  in  complicated  issues  which  were  frequently  un- 
intelligible even  to  the  agents.  The  many  supplements 
DCPcssary  to  keep  the  tariffs  up-to-date  confused  the 
agpnts,  many  of  whom  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
kofpiD^  general  tariff  61es.  Generally  speaking,  to  an 
exebisive  point  not  on  the  line  of  the  ori^ating  carrier, 
it  was  often  necessary  for  the  agent  to  trj'  a  dozen  or 
more  combinations  on  different  basing  points  to  deter- 
mine the  lowest  through  rate,  nnd  a  failure  to  try  all 
possible  combinations  often  resulted  in  the  application 
of  the  improper  rate. 

The  express  companies  realized  that  something  had 
to  be  done  to  simplify  the  rate  system.  Several  boIq- 
tions  had  been  suggested,  by  first  one  company  and  then 
another,  but  for  various  reasons  they  were  all  rejected. 
As  large  bodies  move  slowly,  it  seemed  that  the  compa- 
nies were  likely  to  continue  indefinitely  the  complicated 
system,  when  the  general  express  investigation  was 
announced. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  some  opposition  was  enoomi- 
tered  when  it  was  proposed  to  simplify  these  tariffs,  not 
that  the  necessity  for  simplification  was  not  realized  I^ 
the  express  ofEcials,  but  because  the  system  had  become 
so  complicated  that  no  solution  suggested  would  preserve 
the  rate  structure  which  the  companies  felt  was  neces- 
sary to  their  welfare.  It  therefore  soon  became  appar- 
ent that  a  complete  revolution  in  and  revision  of  the 
rates  themselves  were  necessary  before  they  could  be 
expressed  in  a  manner  sufficiently  simple  to  insure  M>- 
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« 

curate  applicatioiL  After  a  careful  survey  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided  that 
the  block  system  was  the  only  one  that  would  accomplish 
the  desired  results.  A  comprehensive  study  of  that  sys- 
tem is  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  new 
tariff. 

It  would  confuse  the  reader  to  attempt  to  explain  the 
old  tariffs  and  how  rates  under  them  were  constructed, 
and  as  the  information  would  be  of  historical  interest 
only,  it  may  well  be  omitted. 

3.  New  I.  C.  C.  System 

Under  the  new  system  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission first  divided  the  map  of  the  United  States  into 
950  blocks,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  parallels  of 
latitude  and  the  meridians  of  longitude.  These  blocks 
have  an  unvarying  length  of  69  miles  and  a  width  which 
varies  from  45  miles  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
country  to  62  miles  when  the  southern  boundary  is 
reached. 

In  120  of  these  blocks  there  are  no  express  stations 
reached  by  railroad,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  estab- 
lish rates  between  830  of  them. 

Each  of  these  blocks  is  subdivided  into  16  squares, 
designated  by  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  **A"  to  **Q,*' 
omitting  the  letter  **  J**  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and 
to  prevent  mistaken.  This  subdivision  is  required,  as 
will  be  explained  later,  in  making  the  relatively  short  dis- 
tance rates  between  adjacent  blocks. 

The  country  having  been  divided  into  950  blocks, 
another  division  of  the  map  is  made  into  five  great  zones 
representing  in  a  general  way  the  density  of  traflSc  in 
each. 
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Zone  I  includes  the  territory  east  of  the  Missis 
Biver  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  corresponds  cl 
with  Official  Classification  Territory.  Zone  II  inc 
generally  what  is  known  as  Southern  Classification 
ritory,  though  in  some  cases  it  crosses  the  west  bai 
the  Mississippi  Biver.  2iOne  HE  includes  the  coi 
generally  known  as  Trans-Mississippi  Territory,  an 
tends  west  to  what  is  generally  known  as  Inter-Moui 
Territory,  all  of  which  is  embraced  in  2iOne  IV.  Zo 
includes  the  states  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
map.) 

The  division  of  the  country  into  zones  is  for  the 
pose  of  establishing  in  each  the  general  rate  basis  f 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  be  reasoi 
for  that  particular  section  of  the  country. 

In  Zone  I,  which  is  the  most  densely  populated  ai 
which  there  is  the  greatest  volume  of  express  traffic 
lowest  rates  are  applied,  and  the  minimum  charge 
100  pounds  established  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  < 
mission  in  this  territory  is  60  cents. 

In  Zone  II  the  minimum  is  65  cents.  Zones  III  ai 
which  the  Commission  found  to  be  similar  in  poii 
density  of  traffic,  the  minimum  is  70  e^nts,  while  ii 
sparsely  settled  Inter-Mountain  Territory  of  Zon 
the  minimum  rate  is  $1.05  per  100  pounds. 

(a)  Method  of  Numbering  Blocks 

The  blocks  are  numbered  in  series,  the  first  lii 
which  is  on  the  north  and  begins  with  101,  the  nun 
running  consecutively  from  west  to  east;  the  seconc 
is  directly  under  the  first  and  begins  with  201. 
block  in  each  tier  is  numbered  consecutively  and 
directly  under  the  same  numbered  block  as  the  first 
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Under  this  system  the  tier  in  which  each  blod:  is  located 
is  indicated  by  the  number  of  hundreds  with  which  it  is 
initialed,  and  the  row  in  which  it  is  located  is  indicated 
by  the  number  of  tens  and  units  with  which  it  terminates. 
A  glance  at  the  express  map  wiU  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  the  system  of  nimibering  without  further 
explanation. 

(b)  Method  of  Stating  Rates  as  Originally  Prescribed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission^ 

Two  tables  of  rates  are  necessary  to  show  the  rates 
from  each  block:  one  gives  the  scale  applicable  between 
squares  in  blocks  adjacent,  and  the  other  gives  the  rates 
between  the  block  and  all  blocks  not  adjacent 

Main  Block  Tariff. — On  pages  189  to  197  will  be  found 
tables  which  show  the  manner  in  which  the  rates  are 
stated.  The  block  of  origin  is  given  in  the  heading.  The 
use  of  the  tables  is  explained  on  page  180.  The  rate  sheet 
designated  as  **main  block  tariff**  is  used  only  on  ship- 
ments between  blocks  that  are  not  adjacent.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  rates  are  not  shown  to  points  in  the  same 
state  as  point  of  shipment,  as  this  system  applies  only 
on  interstate  shipments,  and  that  opposite  the  numbers 
of  adjacent  blocks  the  word  **Sub**  is  shown.  Whenever 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  sub-block 
tariff. 

Basis  for  Making  and  Method  of  Showing  Rates  Be- 
tween Blocks  Not  Adjacent. — The  basis  for  making  rates 
between  blocks  that  do  not  touch  each  other,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  are  not  adjacent,  is  different  from  what 
might  be  expected  under  a  system  of  this  kind,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  mileage  between  selected  points  that  deter- 
mines the  number  of  blocks  to  be  used  in  making  the  rate 

'This  method  has  been  modified  as  explained  on  page  165. 
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rather  than  the  actual  number  of  blocks  traveled ;  wl 
this  xoileage  has  been  determined  and  the  rate  est 
lished  between  the  two  points  selected,  the  rate  fr 
every  point  in  the  block  of  origin  to  every  point  in  1 
block  of  destination  is  made  the  same. 

The  points  selected  for  calculating  the  mileage  i 
determined  by  conditions  that  may  vary.  For  instan 
if  the  density  of  traflEic  is  fairly  equally  distribul 
throughout  a  block,  a  point  near  the  center  of  the  bl< 
would  be  taken  as  representative;  but  if  a  block  wi 
traversed  by  no  railroads  in  one  section  and  by  a  numl 
in  another  section,  the  point  taken  might  not  repress 
the  average  of  distance  to  the  entire  block. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  involved  in  the  constr 
tion  of  a  tariff  to  cover  more  than  800  blocks  will  be  sc 
to  be  enormous,  and  this  work,  unless  performed  bj 
body  familiar  with  mercantile  conditions,  density  of  tr 
fie,  general  geographic  location,  and  all  other  facti 
entering  into  the  construction  of  a  reasonable  rate,  woi 
undoubtedly  present  such  a  conglomeration  of  incongr 
ties  as  to  be  open  to  constant  attack. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  no  doubt  fu 
appreciating  these  difficulties  and  realizing  the  imp 
tance  of  uniformity  in  the  preparation  of  a  tariff  of  si 
stupendous  proportions,  undertook  the  work  of  constm 
ing  it  for  the  express  companies,  instead  of  giving  th< 
the  basis  and  leaving  the  preparation  to  other  han( 
Therefore,  when  the  final  order  was  made  it  included  i 
only  a  complete  classification  with  the  usual  rules  I 
also  a  complete  set  of  rate  sheets  from  which  one  mif 
obtain  the  first-class  and  second-class  interstate  expn 
rates  between  every  point  in  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  name  in  this  treatise  1 
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points  used  to  determine  the  rales  and  it  would  serve  no 
good  purpose  unless  accompanied  by  an  explanation  as  to 
why  such  points  were  selected.  With  this  explanation  the 
reader  will  readily  comprehend  the  details  which  follow. 

When  the  typical  points  in  two  blocks  have  been  deter- 
mined and  the  distance  between  such  points  has  been 
calculated,  the  distance  is  divided  by  50  to  determine  the 
number  of  block  rates  to  apply.  All  distances  of  less 
than  50  miles  that  may  remain  after  dividing  are  con- 
sidered one  block  additional ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  distance 
between  two  points  should  be  925  miles,  this  would  be 
represented  by  19  blocks  — 925-r- 50  =  18  +  1  blocks. 

Every  rate  regardless  of  its  character,  is  made  up  of 
two  factors :  i.  e.,  the  terminal  cost  and  the  transportation 
cost.  These  terms  are  self-explanatory.  The  express 
rate,  however,  may  be  said  to  involve  three  factors  be- 
cause of  the  additional  service  that  is  given  when  pick- 
ing up  the  shipment  and  delivering  it.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  taken  these  three  factors  into 
consideration  in  making  express  rates;  so  it  may  be 
broadly  stated  that  an  express  rate  is  made  in  any  in- 
stance by  fixing  the  proper  charge  for  (1)  express  termi- 
nal service,  (2)  railroad  terminal  service,  and  (3)  trans- 
portation company  haul. 

*In  determining  these  factors  the  Commission  found 
that  an  ^'express  terminal  charge'^  of  20  cents  for  100 
pounds  or  less  was  a  proper  compensation  for  the  service 
rendered  by  the  express  company  after  the  service  of 
transportation  proper  had  been  completed.  It  also  found 
that  25  cents  per  100  poimds  was  a  reasonable  terminal 


*  The  CommiBsion  subeequently  reversed  these  terminal  charges,  so  that 
25  cents  was  allowed  for  express  terminal  and  20  cents  for  railroad 
terminal. 


f  charge  for  the  rail  carrier  for  merchandise  transported 
on  passenger  trains,  or  trains  operated  on  passenger 
schedule,  except  that  in  Zone  IV,  which  is  the  sparsely 
settled  Inter-Mountain  Territory,  in  which  it  is  cootendi 
that  operating  costs  are  unusually  high,  a  55-cent  terminal^, 
charge  was  found  to  be  proper. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  two  of  th< 
three  factors  remain  constant  except  in  Zone  IV,  wher- 
the  rail  terminal  is  more  than  doubled.     These  facto: 
combined  are  the  constants  in  fixing  the  rates  for  IOC'  — ^3^ 
pounds  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the  transport^=^      -Jr. 
tion  haul,  which  varies  with  the  distance  and  the  territoi 
traversed. 

In  order  that  these  may  be  well  fixed  in  the  readec 
mind,  they  are  shown  separately  and  combined  in  C 
following  table. 

Zones  ZoDe 

1, 11,  m,  and  V       H' 
EipreBs  TerminBi   20  ceoti        20  ceate 


Bail  Terminal    . 


Total  Terminal   . 


The  next  step  in  the  construction  of  the  rate  is  to  a^^s:^^ 
the  cost  of  hauling  the  shipment  from  one  point  to  t  - 
other.  The  unit  for  express  transportation  is  the  chac"^^* 
for  100  pounds  for  50  miles,  and  when  the  charge  for  %-  ^-^ 
pounds  is  known  the  calculation  of  the  charge  on  a  grea't-'" 
or  lesser  weight  is  a  mathematical  operation,  as  will  *-* 
explained  elsewhere. 

The   division  of  the   United   States  into   five   zor»* 
was  necessary  primarily  because  of  the  difference      ^^ 
the  density  of  traffic  and  operating  costs  in  the  differe*^' 
sections  of  the  country  embraced  in  these  zones.     Xt**" 
Commission  found  that  conditions  in  Zones  III  and    ^ 
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were  so  nearly  similar  that  the  same  rates  would  be  fair 
to  each;  therefore,  in  these  zones  it  will  be  foimd  that, 
the  same  rate  basis  has  been  applied. 

It  is  conceded  by  transportation  experts  that  the  cost 
per  imit  of  distance  for  hauling  traffic  decreases  as  the 
distance  increases;  that  is  to  say,  it  costs  less  per  mile 
to  haul  traffic  1,000  miles  than  it  does  to  haul  the  same 
traffic  100  miles,  and  that  the  cost  for  haiding  it  2,000 
miles  is  somewhat  less  per  mile  than  for  1,000  miles.  The 
actual  cost  depends  upon  so  many  contingencies  that  it 
is  not  possible  definitely  to  determine  it  on  any  one  com- 
modity for  any  railroad,  but  it  may  be  approximated  with 
some  degree  of  satisfaction,  although  all  such  approxima- 
tions are  more  or  less  arbitrary. 

After  a  comprehensive  investigation  which  took  into 
consideration  all  factors  that  might  properly  be  consid- 
ered pertinent,  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  the  Commis- 
sion determined  that  the  average  double  first-class  freight 
rate  in  each  of  the  zones  would  be  a  reasonable  charge 
for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  on  a  passenger 
train. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  are  many 
rates  necessarily  used  in  arriving  at  the  average  rate, 
and  this  should  not  be  confused  with  the  actual  double 
first-class  freight  rate  between  any  two  given  points 
when  endeavoring  to  €inalyze  a  particular  express  rate. 

The  Commission  also  found  that  rates  based  upon 
units  of  50-mile  hauls  should  be  made,  and  this  will  ex- 
plain why  the  average  mileage  between  blocks  is 'divided 
by  50. 

With  this  determined  the  Commission  then  adopted 
the  rule  that  as  the  distance  increased  each  imit  of  trans- 
portation cost  (rate  per  100  pounds  for  50  miles)  should 
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be  reduced  one-fourth  of  one  cent  until  21  units  ' 
reached;  then  it  would  remain  stationary  until  a  total 
of  35  blocks  entered  into  the  rate;  after  this  the  total 
transportation  charge  (exclusive  of  terminal  charges) 
should  be  reduced  by  the  following  percentages. 

36  or  37  bloeks 1%  4S  or  49  blneka 7% 

38  or  39  blocks 2%  50  or  51  blot-ks 8% 

40  or  41  bloi-ks 3%  52  or  53  bIo<;ks 9% 

42  or  43  blocks 4%  54  or  55  blocks 10% 

44or45blocks 5%  56  or  57  blocks ll^r 

46  or  47  blocks 6%  58  or  over  12% 

Intra-Zone  Rates. — The  transportation  charge  for 
each  zone  waa  fixed  at  the  following  figures  for  the  first 
50  miles. 

Zone  T — 15  eenta  for  100  pounds 
Zone  II — 20  cents  for  100  pounds 
Zone  III — 24  cents  for  100  pounds 
Zone  IV— 23  cents  for  KX)  pounds 
Zone     V^— 24  cents  for  100  pounds 

These  figures  were  reduced  one-fourth  of  one  cent  for 
each  additional  50  miles,  the  minimum  rate  per  block  in 
each  zone  being  reached  at  21  blocks,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  tables  which  follow,  which  clearly  indicate  the  trans- 
portation cost  for  any  given  number  of  blocks  in  a  given 
zone.  The  figures  in  each  table  apply  locally  only  in  the 
zone  named. 

Inter-Zone  Rates. — The  method  of  making  rates  from 
a  point  in  one  zone  to  a  point  in  another  zone  is  as  fol- 
lows: As  the  rate  per  block  varies  in  each  zone  depend- 
ing on  the  number  of  blocks  (up  to  21),  the  total  distance 
fal  aawb  zone  traversed  Is  first  determined;  these  dis- 
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tances  are  then  reduced  to  blocks  in  each  zone,  bearing 
In  mind  that  any  distance  remaining  after  dividing  by  50 
is  to  be  considered  one  block.  When  the  total  number  of 
blocks  is  determined^  then  refer  to  the  tables  and  add  the 
transportation  haul  for  each  zone,  shown  under  the  head- 
ing for  the  total  number  of  blocks ;  to  this  must  be  added 
the  terminal  charge. 

To  illustrate  in  order  that  no  misunderstanding  may 
arise :  It  is  desired  to  make  a  rate  between  two  points, 
one  of  which  is  in  Zone  I  and  the  other  in  Zone  IL  The 
distance  traversed  in  Zone  I  is  10  blocks  (500  miles)  and 
the  distance  in  Zone  IE,  9  blocks  (450  miles).  In  the 
table  for  Zone  I,  under  the  heading  19  blocks,  10  blocks 
will  be  found  to  represent  a  transportation  charge  of 
$1.05 ;  likewise,  in  the  table  for  Zone  11,  under  the  head- 
ing 19  blocks,  the  transportation  charge  for  9  blocks  is 
found  to  be  $1.39^;  the  two  Combined  equal  $2.44^, 
or,  under  the  rule  for  disposition  of  fractions  and  odd 
cents  (2%  cents  or  less  dropped,  ov^r  2%  cents  counted 
as  5),  the  transportation  charge  would  be  $2.45  to  which 
must  be  added  the  total  terminal  charge,  45  cents,  making 
an  express  rate  of  $2.90  per  100  poimds  for  that  distance. 

Minimum  Rates  in  Each  Zone. — ^As  before  stated  the 
reduction  of  one-fourth  of  one  cent  is  continued  in  each 
zone  until  a  maximum  distance  of  21  blocks  is  reached 
and  after  that  it  remains  constant  until  35  blocks  are 
used;  after  35  blocks  have  been  passed  the  percentage 
deductions  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  are  made. 

The  mmimum  rate  in  Zone  I  is  10  cents 
The  minimum  rate  in  Zone  II  is  15  cents 
The  minimum  rate  in  Zone  III  is  19  cents 
The  minimum  rate  in  Zone  V.  is  19  cents 
The  minimum  rate  in  Zone  IV  is  23  cents 
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These  figures  are  not  applied,  however,  until  the  dis- 
tance of  21  blocks  is  reached,  as  will  he  seen  from  the 
accompanying  table. 

Simplicity  of  Use  of  Scale  Numbers. — As  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  a  table  of  first-class  and  second-class  rates  for 
all  packages  weighing  less  than  100  pounds,  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commission  adopted  the  plan  of  showing 
the  "scale"  to  apply  instead  of  the  rate  per  100  pounds, 
as  has  heretofore  been  the  custom.  No  doubt  this  method 
was  pursued  on  account  of  there  being  two  classes  under 
I'Cach  scale — first  and  second. 

'  The  "Local  and  Joint  Schedule  of  First  and  Second- 
class  Express  Rates,"  shown  in  part  on  pages  198  to  214, 
will  explain  the  method  of  determining  the  charge  on  any 
package  weighing  100  pounds  or  less  or  the  rate  per  100 
pounds  to  apply  on  shipments  weighing  more  than  100 
pounds.  The  formulas  given  on  page  178  wilt  enable  the 
reader  to  construct  either  the  rate  per  100  pounds  or  the 
charge  for  a  less  weight  when  he  knows  the  scale  number. 

The  simplicity  and  the  advantages  growing  out  of  the 
use  of  scale  numbers  instead  of  the  per-lOO-pouud  rates, 
will  be  appreciated  when  once  understood. 

Sub-Block  Tariff.— The  sub-block  tariffs  will  be  found 
following  the  main  block  tariffs  and  these  are  the  tables 
by  which  rates  are  named  between  points  in  adjacent 
blocks.  The  method  of  making  these  rates  will  be 
minutely  described.  A  careful  examination  of  these 
tables  will  enable  the  reader  quickly  to  determine  the  rate 
between  any  points  situated  in  adjacent  blocks. 

In  order  that  one  may  understand  fully  this  sub-block 
system,  the  following  charts  are  shown  to  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  the  rates  are  constructed.  The  first 
chart  shows  the  method  of  making  rates  from  the  center 
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of  a  blocky  while  the  second  shows  the  location  of  the 
bonndaries  when  the  point  of  shipment  is  in  a  square 
in  the  extreme  comer  of  a  block.  Bear  in  mind  always 
that  the  block  in  which  the  point  of  shipment  is  located 
must  be  considered  the  center  block,  that  all  other  blocks 
that  touch  the  boimdaries  of  this  center  block  are  called 
adjacent  blocks,  and  that  all  rates  between  the  center 
block  and  adjacent*  blocks  are  found  in  the  sub-block 
tariff. 

In  the  first  sub-block  there  are  always  25  squares 
which  contain  approximately  215  square  miles  each,  or  a 
total  of  5,390  square  miles.  In  the  second  sub-block  the 
squares  vary  from  70  to  78  in  number,  which  cover  the 
territory  to  which  the  second  sub-block  rate  applies,  of 
from  15,050  to  16,770  square  miles.  The  territory  em- 
braced in  the  third  sub-block  is  somewhat  greater  than 
that  in  the  first,  but  less  than  in  the  second,  sub-block. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  for  short  distances  the  sub- 
block  rates  apply  to  a  very  much  larger  district  than  the 
block  rates  which  cover  approximately  3,450  miles. 

Rates  Between  Adjacent  Blocks. — The  basis  used  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  making  rates 
from  a  square  in  a  given  block  to  a  square  in  the  same 
or  an  adjacent  block  is  as  follows :  The  square  in  which 
the  oflSce  of  shipment  is  located  is  made  the  center  of 
a  section  embraced  in  the  territory  covered  by  counting 
four  squares  each  way  and  in  every  direction,  moving 
always  at  right  angles;  the  first  square  is  alway^s  the 
one  in  which  the  point  of  origin  is  located.  This  tem- 
tory,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  small  charts 
on  pages  162  and  163,  is  in  shape  what  might  be  termed  a 
diamond,  with  each  of  its  four  sides  made  up  of  ** steps'* 
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or  linea  at  right  angles,  representing  the  bonndaries  of 
the  squares  embraced.  The  rate  from  any  office  in  the 
center  square  to  any  oEBce  embraced  within  the  diamond- 
shaped  territory  takes  the  minimum  rate  for  oue  block 
in  the  zone  in  whieh  the  shipment  originates;  that  is  to 
say,  if  in  Zone  I,  the  rate  would  be  60  cents;  if  in  Zone  IT, 
65  cents,  etc.  To  points  beyond  this  first  boundary,  but 
within  a  similar  boundarj',  not  more  than  eight  sqnares 
distant,  the  rate  is  the  same  as  for  two  blocks,  or  75  ceots 
in  Zone  I,  etc. 

For  a  rate  between  a  square  in  one  block  and  a  square 
in  an  adjacent  block,  more  than  eight  squares  distant,  the 
rate  would  be  the  same  as  for  three  blocks  in  the  zone  in 
which  located,  or  90  cents  in  Zone  I;  this  is  the  TnwyimTi"i 
charge  between  adjacent  blocks. 

In  Chart  1  the  sliipping  point  is  located  in  square  **G'* 
of  block  83fi.  The  rate  from  any  point  in  square  "G"  to 
any  point  within  the  limits  of  the  first  sub-block  is  the 
scale  for  one  block  in  the  zone  in  which  located.  Block 
838  is  in  Zone  I,  and  the  rate  would  therefore  be  60  eeuta 
per  100  pounds.  From  any  point  in  square  "G"  to  any 
point  in  the  second  sub-block  the  rate  would  he  the  rate 
from  h\'o  blocks,  or  75  cents.  To  any  point  beyond  the 
boundary  of  sub-block  two  and  still  within  a  block  adja- 
cent to  block  838,  the  rate  would  be  the  rate  for  three 
blocks,  or  90  cents,  and  this  is  the  maximum  rate  charged 
under  the  sub-block  system  in  Zone  I.  If  the  point  of 
origin  should  be  in  Zone  11,  HI,  TV,  or  V,  the  same 
method  would  apply,  but  the  rates  would  vary  according 
to  the  rate  basis  applicable. 

A  careful  study  of  these  tables  will  enable  the  reader 
to  determine  readily  the  method  of  asoertaining  the  rat« 
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to  apply  between  any  two  points  in  the  same  or  in 
adjacent  blocks. 

The  foregoing  is  the  basis  on  which  express  sub-block 
rates  were  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  fix  well 
in  his  mind  the  method  employed,  as  it  will  greatly  assist 
him  in  applying  the  modification  of  the  system  later 
approved  by  the  states  and  adopted  on  substantially  all 
interstate  traffic. 

Modified  Sub-Block  Basis. — ^Attention  has  been  di- 
rected "to  the  state  tariffs  prescribed  for  use  by  the 
express  companies  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
and  hereafter  to  the  difference  between  the  graduated 
charges  prescribed  and  those  in  use  on  interstate  traffic 
A  casual  reference  to  the  table  opposite  page  176  will  dis- 
close the  fact  that  intrastate  rates  were  much  lower  than 
the  interstate  scale  in  the  same  territory ;  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  how  hard  it  might  be  found  to  substitute  a 
minimum  scale  of  from  60  cents  to  $1.05  per  hundred 
pounds  for  state-made  rates  of  from  30  to  50  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  block  basis  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  a  mileage  scale  of  a  state 
commission,  particularly  when  the  block  basis  resulted  in 
material  advances  on  heavy  shipments  in  nearly  all  cases. 
The  scale  rates  for  small  shipments,  however,  were  lower 
as  a  rule  than  the  graduated  charges  established  by  the 
states  under  the  lower  per-lOO-pound  scales  and  compen- 
sated to  a  large  extent  for  the  increase  in  other 
directions.     (See  graduated  charges,  p.  175.) 

The  express  companies,  however,  realizing  the  neces- 
sity for  uniformity,  met  with  the  majority  of  state  rail- 
road commissioners  in  the  latter  part  of  1913  for  the 
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purpose  of  conferring  on  the  subject  and  exchanging 
views  as  to  the  best  procedure  to  follow. 

The  writer  had  previously  suggested  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  the  minimum  scale  rates  were 
too  high  and  that  a  modification  could  be  made  without 
departing  from  the  basis  they  had  observed,  by  dividing 
the  transportation  charge  for  the  first  block  by  4,  the 
maximum  number  of  squares  that  could  be  traveled  in 
the  first  sub-block,  and  disposing  of  the  odd  cents  on 
the  basis  used  in  fixing  all  scale  rates.  It  was  believed 
that  by  following  this  plan  a  set  of  short-distance  rates 
would  be  arrived  at  that  would  be  aoceptable  to  the  states 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  express  companies  from 
wagon  express  competition  on  the  short  hauls.  The  Com- 
mission did  not  see  fit  to  adopt  the  suggestion. 

This  plan  was  proposed  to  the  state  railroad  commis- 
sioners and  to  tlie  express  companies  at  the  conference 
referred  to  and  was  promptly  agreed  to  by  the  express 
companies  and  was  tentatively  accepted  by  a  number  of 
the  states  and  was  adopted  by  some,  while  still  other 
states  required  some  further  modifications. 

The  basis  on  which  these  lower  scale  rates,  namely.  0 
and  1,  is  made  is  as  follows  in  Zone  I:  The  transporta- 
tion haul  of  15  cents  for  the  first  sub-block  was  divided 
by  4,  which  gave  the  transportation  charge  for  one 
square;  the  result  was  as  follows: 

1  square  45  cents  terminal  -f-  3%  cents  transportation  =48^ 
or  50  cents. 

2  squares  45  cents  terminal  -)-  TVs  cents  transportation  =  52>4 
or  50  eenta. 

3  squares  45  cents  terminal  -|-  II14  cents  transportation  =  56I4 
or  55  cents. 

4  squares  45  cents  terminal -)- 15  cents  transportatioa  ^  60 
cents. 
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This  process  was  followed  in  the  five  zones  with  certain 
modifications  to  meet  local  conditions. 

The  tables  which  follow  show  at  a  glance  the  general 
scheme  of  the  modified  sub-block  rates.  The  points  of 
the  compass  shown  on  these  tables  merely  indicate  their 
location  with  respect  to  the  center  block,  which  is  always 
the  block  in  which  the  shipment  originates. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  states  in  which  the 
sub-block  basis  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  adopted;  those  in  which  the  modified 
sub-block  rates  were  accepted ;  those  that  required  some 
further  modification  of  the  sub-block  rates ;  and  those  in 
which  the  sub-block  system  was  rejected,  in  which  the  old 
mileage  scales  prescribed  by  the  state  commissions  are 
still  in  effect.  The  old  graduated  charges  are  still  in  use 
in  the  latter  states. 

The  express  companies  adopted  the  Interstate  Commerct 
Coramission's  method  of  stating  rates  (as  authorized  in  Order  in 
Case  4198  for  interstate  traflSe)  for  intrastate  traflSc  in  states 
and  on  effective  dates  as  shown  hereunder: 


Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 
Vermont 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


February  1,  1914 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 
P'ebniary  5,  1914 

North  Dakota 

Ma^ch  10,  1914 
Oregon 
Washington 

Tn  the  foregoing  states  the  rates  were  computed  under  tht 
I.  C.  C.  basis  and  minima. 
In  the  states  named  hereunder  the  rates  were  computed  under 
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the  I.  C.  C.  basis  as  modified  under  agreement  with  the  state 
commissions.  In  this  list  are  included  states  previously  named, 
the  rates  therein  being  revised  to  conform  to  the  **  State  Modi- 
fied Basis"  and  reissued : 

March  16, 1914 
California 


March  20, 1914 
Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 


New  York* 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 


April  10,  1914 
Colorado^ 
Idaho 
Louisiana 
New  Mexico* 

April  20,  1914 
Illinois 
Minnesota* 


Oregon 
Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 


North  Dakota 
Wisconsin* 


May  1,  1914 
Delaware 
Kentucky 
New  Jersey 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 
Tennessee^ 
West  Virginia 


*In  the  state  of  New  York  the  basis  was  further  modified  as  follows: 
''RatM  to  be  computed  by  counting  the  sub-blocks  commencing  with  the 
•ub*block  of  origin  as  one  and  proceeding  directly  north,  south,  east  or 
west,  or  ia  a  combination  of  any  two  of  these  directions  at  right  angles, 
except  that  In  cases  of  circuitous  routes  the  rate  is  not  to  be  leas  than 
in  intermediate  sub-block." 

*  Modified  further  by  adoption  of  low  zone  basis  in  intersone  sub-block 
territory. 

*  Modified  further  by  adoption  of  I.  C.  C.  sub-block  formula  without  anj 
changa. 

'Modified  furth^  by  extension  of  the  Zone  I  line  north  to  the  45th 
parallaL 

'Modified  further  by  application  of  the  New  York  rule  of  computing 
rateii 
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June  5,  1914 
North  Carolina 

July  1, 1914 
Arkansas  Kansas  South  Carolina 

August  1, 1914 
Oeorgia* 

August  10,  1914 
Missouri* 

September  1,  1914 
New  Hampshire*® 

October  1,  1914 
Michigan** 

November  1,  1914 
Virginia 

December  1,  1914 
Alabama**  Maryland 

January  15,  1915 
Mississippi 

In  Nevada  a  point-to-point  tariff  with  rates  stated  in  scale 
numbers  and  governed  by  the  Classification  and  Joint  Schedule 
of  First  and  Second  Class  Rates  was  issued  effective  July  25, 1915. 

The  old  rates  and  methods  of  stating  them  continue  in  effect 
in  the  following  states: 

Indiana  Nebraska 

Iowa  South  Dakota 

Montana  Texas 


•Modified  further  by  application  of  the  New  York  rule. 

*  Modified  further  by  extending  Zone  II  line  to  all  of  the  Missouri  north 
of  the  37th  parallel  and  also  by  application  of  New  York  rule. 

"Modified  further  by  adoption  of  Exceptions  to  Table  of  Graduated 
Charges. 

"Modified  further  by  extension  of  Zone  I  line  north  to  45th  parallel 
and  also  by  application  of  New  York  rule. 

"Modified  further  by  application  of  New  York  rule. 
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weight  had  been  increased  as  much  as  60  per  cent  without 
changing  the  rate  per  100  pounds. 

As  the  graduated  charges  are  still  applicable  on  aome 
state  shipments,  before  taking  up  the  new  "scale  rates," 
as  they  are  now  called,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  glance 
hastily  at  the  basis  heretofore  employed  in  some  states, 
so  that  a  better  understanding  may  be  had  of  the  changes 
wrought  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  decision. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  (1)  the  graduated 
charges  of  the  express  companies  for  the  year  1887  and 
the  principal  changes  up  to  the  time  the  "scale  rates" 
were  adopted;  (2)  the  graduated  charges  adopted  by 
state  railroad  commissions,  which  will,  in  almost  every 
case,  be  noticed  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  express 
company  "graduates";  and  (3)  the  English  scale  of 
parcel  rates  used  on  the  English  railways. 

As  the  scale  rates  apply  a  different  charge  for  each 
pound  less  tlian  100  pounds,  it  is  not  practicable  to  include 
those  figures  in  this  table,  but  the  reader  should  make 
careful  comparisons  and  determine  to  what  extent  the 
charges  for  small  packages  have  been  affected  by  this 
system  of  rates.  Space  does  not  permit  of  a  very 
extended  comparison,  and  the  graduated  charges  are 
shown  for  only  a  few  base  rates.  The  reader  will  under- 
stand that  each  base  rate  carried  its  special  graduate. 
For  a  more  comprehensive  history  of  the  graduate 
table,  the  reader  should  consult  the  state  tariffs  and  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  express  rates." 

(d)  Scale  Rates 

In  order  that  the  charges  for  small  packages  migbt 
be  reasonable,  the  express  companies  were  directed  t<j 
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substitute  for  their  table  of  graduated  charges  the  scale 
rates  (shown  on  pages  108  to  214) ,  and  these  are  the 
rates  to  be  used  in  connection  with  rate  tables  on  pages 
189  to  197. 

A  careful  analysis  of  these  tables  will  disclose  that  the 
scale  charges  for  packages  weighing  less  than  100  pounds 
are  arrived  at  by  first  deducting  25  cents  from  the  rate 
for  100  pounds  and  multiplying  the  remainder  by  the 
number  of  pounds ;  to  the  product  is  then  added  the  25 
cents.  For  example,  where  the  rate  per  100  pounds  is 
$1.25,  the  charge  on  a  25-pound  package  would  be  ar- 
rived at  as  follows : 

$1.25  — 25c  =  $1.00 

25  lbs.  @  $1.00  per  c\vt.  =  25c 

25c  +  25c  =  50c 

Fifty  cents  is  the  charge  to  apply.  The  scale  rates  are 
calculated  for  all  weights  less  than  100  pounds,  so  that 
the  foregoing  calculation  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  find 
the  charge ;  however,  should  the  reader  not  have  the  scale 
charges  convenient,  the  knowledge  of  the  basis  used  will 
enable  him  quickly  to  calculate  the  proper  charge  if  he  is 
informed  as  to  the  scale  number  to  apply. 

A  closer  scrutiny  of  this  table  will  also  disclose  the 
fact  that  the  rate  per  100  pounds  between  any  points  may 
be  readily  determined  when  the  scale  that  applies  is 
known,  by  multiplying  the  scale  number  by  5  and  adding 
50  to  the  product;  the  result  will  be  the  rate  per  100 
pounds  expressed  in  cents. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  two  formulas,  the  rate  for  100 
pounds,  or  for  a  less  weight,  may  be  quickly  figured 
without  the  assistance  of  the  table  when  the  scale  number 
is  known.    For  illustration,  it  is  known  that  the  rate 
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scale  between  New  York  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  No.  51^ 
the  charge  is  desired  for  a  10-pound  package: 
find  the  rate  jier  100  pounds  by  the  formula,  R  ^  8  X  5 
50;  51  X  5 +  50  =  $3.05.  R  represents  the  rate,  and 
the  scale  number. 
To  find  the  charge  for  10  pounds,  the  formula  ia  d 


(R- 

-25)  X  10 

4-25 

" 

100 

$3.05  —  25* 

=  $2.80 

»2.eo  X 10 

=  28* 

100 

2St  +  25t=53i 

Fractions  of  one-half  or  less  are  dropped,  and  i 
one-half  are  considered  the  next  whole  number. 

When  shipments  exceed  100  pounds  in  weight,  t 
charge  is  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  weight  in  poon 
by  the  rate  per  100  pounds  and  divndiiig  the  result  1 
100,  which  will  give  the  charge  in  cents;  in  other  wort 
the  process  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  freight  rat 
are  figured. 

4.    ESPRESS  DiRECTOBY 

The  directory  of  stations  has  already  been  referred  1 
It  is  a  publication  which  shows  all  express  statioB 
alphabetically  arranged  under  the  name  of  the  state 
whicli  located.  Agaiiist  the  name  of  each  station  is  tl 
number  of  the  block  in  which  it  is  located,  a  letter  inc 
eating  in  what  square  of  the  block  it  is  found,  and  tl 
express  companies  serving  the  station. 

When  the  blocks  between  which  rates  are  desired  a 
not  contiguous,  the  squares  in  which  the  points  ) 
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oated  are  not  factors  in  arriving  at  the  charges.  For 
instance,  in  ascertaining  a  rate  from  Richmond7"Va.,  in 
block  1248,  square  **G,"  to  Chicago,  irf,  in  block  838, 
square  *'B,'*  the  squares  are  not  considered,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  blocks  are  not  contiguous,  and,  therefore,  the 
rate  from  all  points  in  block  1248  to  all  points  in  block 
838  are  the  same;  but  from  Richmond,  Va.,  to  Granite, 
N.  C,  in  block  1347,  square  *'H,''  the  squares  would  be 
factors  to  be  considered,  because  these  blocks  are  adja- 
cent. In  the  rate  tables  shown  hereafter,  adjacent  blocks 
are  indicated  ** Sub-block."  The  station  directory  also* 
shows  whether  or  not  the  delivery  limits  are  in  any  way 
restricted,  and  if  so,  a  reference  is  made  to  the  publica- 
tion in  which  the  free-delivery  zone  is  outlined  and  in 
which  will  be  found  the  cost  of  delivery  beyond  that  zone. 

5.  Method  of  Ascertaining  an  Express  Bate  Between 

Given  Poi^.ts 

The  following  tariffs  explain  the  system  of  stating  all 
interstate  rates  on  classified  merchandise  or  merchandise 
not  classified  when  not  specifically  covered  by  commodity 
tariffs. 

The  forms  on  the  following  pages  show : 

1.  Joint  Directory  of  Express  Stations,  pages  181  to  185. 

2.  Joint  Directory  of  Collection  and  Delivery  Limits,  pages 
186  to  188. 

3."  (a)  The  scale  numbers  to  be  applied  from  given  blocks 
to  all  other  blocks,  (b)  The  sub-block  method  of  stating  rates 
to  adjacent  blocks,  pages  189  to  197. 

4."  The  local  and  joint  schedule  of  first-class  and  second-class 


M 


A  separate  tariff  is  issued  for  each  block.  The  tariffs  contained 
herein  show  the  general  form  of  these  issues;  the  title  pages  are  omitted 
except  in  the  case  of  tariff  from  block  838. 

^  Rates  are  given  for  scales  up  to  No.  76.    The  reader  can  easily  calcu- 
late other  charges  from  the  formulas  given. 
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express  rates  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  above  tables, 
pages  199  to  214. 

In  the  foregoing  sections,  the  principal  express  issues 
have  been  described  and  the  basis  on  which  the  rates  are 
made  has  been  outlined.  The  next  step  is  the  practical 
application  of  these  tariffs  to  find  a  rate  between  given 
points.  An  illustration  will  be  sufficient.  Assume  that 
it  is  desired  to  find  the  rate  on  a  fifty-pound  shipment  of 
first-class  matter  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

1.  In  the  station  directory  beginning  on  the  next  page, 
under  the  state  of  Illinois,  Chicago  is  found  to  be  in  block 
838  B ;  under  the  state  of  New  York,  New  York  City  is 
found  to  be  in  block  952  A.  As  these  blocks  are  not 
adjacent,  the  sub-block  is  not  a  factor  in  the  rate. 

2.  On  page  190  is  the  tariff  showing  rates  from  block 
838,  and  opposite  block  952  is  found  scale  38,  which  is 
the  scale  to  apply. 

3.  On  page  207  is  found  the  schedule  of  first-class  and 
second-class  rates  and  under  scale  38  the  charge  on  fifty 
pounds  is  found  to  be  $1.32 ;  the  charge  on  a  second-class 
shipment  is  found  under  the  column  of  second-class  rates 
and  is  99  cents. 
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Ctapttqr  Natfoial  Ezpfvtt  CMiHay 

Cofjuy  Ntrthcn  Exfrttt  CMipuy 

|[.   tenilM  fapfMi  CMipt«y  Soathen  Express  Company 

Express  CoapMQT  Dotted  States  Express  Coaptoy 

Coapttqr  Wells  Farto  t  Coaptiiy  Expren 

Coapttqr  Westeni  Express  Conpuqr 


JOINT   DIRECTORY 


OF 


STATIONS 


BLOCK  NUMBERS 


SUB-BLOCK  LETTERS 

OeSIGNATING  THCIR   LOCATIONS 


To  M  mamd  I&  ooB&#oliaa  with  TMriifto  iMneA  rabJ«ot  tlMt^lo. 

QawmmmA  hy^maA  mppi^hxig  la  eoBBMtlott  witt,  Jolat  DIveoiary  ol  Ooltoo- 
Umi  s»d  IMtrwy  XJmlts  »t  Ex^spms  atattons  Z.  €•  C.  So.  A)-4,  Bopplemesite 


ia4  IM  vtth  tiM  rotMstat*  ComoMrc*  CoaiinlMlMt.aDd  Cwiatfttn  Mlhny  CmmniMinn  ^  P.  (L  AIltY,  AtMt, 
9KKfor  SOmC  Nmt  Ywk,  N.  Y^  IM  tiM  ladiTfcbMl  < 
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OTFICS  AKD  RBPBB8BMTATI0N 


Alexander  Citj   S. 

AnnlBton  (d)   S. 

Birmingham   (d)    ...  .A.S.U. 

Decatur  (d)   S. 

Dothan    (d)    S. 

Gadaden  (d)   8. 

Montgomery   (d)    S. 

Opelika  (d) S. 

Sylacauga   S. 

Tuacaloota  (d) 8. 

Arizona 

Aah  Fork W. 

Bisbee  (d)   W. 

Maricopa    W. 

Phoenix   (d)    W. 

Preicott  (d)    W. 

Tucaon  (d)    W. 

California 

Los  Angeles  (d)   A.W. 

Pasadena  (d)    A.W. 

Sacramento  (d)    O.W. 

8an  Francisco  (d) G.W. 

8an  Jose   (d) W. 

Colorado 

Boulder  (d)   Ad.A.W. 

Colorado  City  (d) O.W. 

Colo.  Springs  (d)  .Ad.G.U.W. 

Cripple  Creek   (d) Ad.W. 

Denyer   (d)    . .  .Ad.A.G.U.W. 

Florence  (d)    G.W. 

Grand  Jet.  (d) G.W. 

LeadTille  (d)  . . 

Pueblo  (d)   

Trinidad  (d)   .. 


. .  .Ad.G.W. 
.Ad.G.U.W. 
..  .Ad,G.W. 


CONNBCTICUT 

Ansonia  (d)   Ad. 

Bridgeport  (d) Ad. 

Canaan   (d)    Ad. 

Hartford  (d)    Ad. 

Higganum Ad. 

Mertden  (d)   Ad. 

New  Haven  (d)   Ad. 

Norwich  (d)   Ad.A. 

District  op  Columria 

Washington  (d)...Ad.A.S.U. 


Block  No. 

and 
8nb-Block 

L«U«r 


1740  A 
1640  E 
1639  B 
1539  B 
1840 
1589 
1789 
1740 
1689 


P 

Q 
L 
G 
P 
1688  O 


1413  P 

1816  I 

1613  Q 

1618  M 

1513  G 

1715  N 


1507  P 

1507  Q 

1104  G 

1203  C 

1204  I 


920  P 

1121  A 

1121  A 

1120  H 

1021  B 

1120  M 
1017  O 
1019  P 

1121  K 
1221  O 


852  M 

852  Q 
752  P 

853  B 
853  K 
853  B 
858  I 
858  H 


1148    D 
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Florida 

Apalachlcola  (d)   S. 

Dade  City S. 

Daytona  (d)  R. 

De  Funlac  Springs S. 

GainesTille  (d) S. 

Jacksonrille   (d)    S. 

Jupiter S. 

Key  West   (d) S. 

Madison  (d)   8. 

Pensacola  (d) S. 

Tampa  (d)    S. 

Georgia 

Atlanta  (d) Ad.S. 

Augusta  (d)   8. 

Brunswick    (d)    8. 

Columbus    (d)    8. 

Dublin  (d)    8. 

Macon   (d)    8. 

Quitman   (d)    8. 

Savannah  (d) 8. 

Idaho 

Boise  (d)   A. 

Downey     A. 

Ketchum   A. 

Pocstello    (d)    A. 

Steunenberg    A.N'or. 

Twin  Lakes   West. 

Illinois 

Ashland     N.I7. 

Carbondale  (d)    A. 

Chicago  (d)    Ad.A.G.N. 

N.Nor.U.W.  West. 

Danrille   (d)    A.U.W. 

E.    St.   Louis    (d) 

Farmingdale     XT. 

Galesburg  (d)   Ad.W. 

Granite  City   (d) .  .A.N.U.W. 

Lincoln    (d)    A.N.U. 

Quincy   (d)    Ad.W. 

Sparta   (d)    A.S. 

Indiana 

Columbus  (d) Ad.A. 

ETansville  (d)  ...Ad.A.S.U. 
Port  Wayne  (d). Ad. A.N.U.W. 
Indianapolis  (d) . .  Ad.A.N.U. 
La  Fayette  (d) A.U.W. 


Block  No. 

and 

Bub-Bloek 

Letter 


2041 

B 

2143 

M 

2044 

Q 

19.39 

H 

2043 

Q 

1944 

K 

2345 

D 

2544 

B 

1942 

L 

1938 

M 

2243 

C 

1641 

C 

1644 

I 

1844 

P 

1741 

I 

1743 

I 

1742 

B 

1942 

B 

1744 

Q 

609 

H 

713 

M 

611 

G 

713 

C 

309 

P 

209 

A 

1035 

D 

1236 

H 

838 

B 

938 

0 

1135 

H 

1036 

A 

035 

C 

1135 

H 

936 

P 

1034 

C 

1130 

0 

1040 

N 

1238 

B 

840 

Q 

1089 

D 

989 

I 
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UuDde    (i)     Ad.A.U. 

Bicbmond   (dj    Ad.U. 

Bouts  Brad   (a)...A.N.D.W. 
Terrc  Baute  (dl Ad.A.U. 

BurllngtnQ  <d)   Ad.D. 

C«aar  Rnplds  (dl . . 
Council  BlullB  td).A< 
t>av»Ei>orl  (dl  . .  .Ac 
l>e>  Malnn  (d). ,  .At 

I)iibiigu«  (d)   

Port   Dodgt    (d) 

Keokot  (d)    Ad,U. 

2loni   Ctt;    (dl  .Ad.A. 


OnUn 


Ichlso 


(d)    . 


Kansas  City  (d) 

IjiwreaTO  [d)   

Leaveairorth  (d)  .Ad.A, 

PltHbupg   (d)    A. 

rrojwka    Id)    A. 


Alexandria    (dl A.S.d.W. 

Baton  Rougp  (d) A.U.W. 

Lakp  Chsrtfi   (d) W. 

Wooroc    (d)    B.n.W. 

New  Iberia  (d)   U.W. 

Now  Orlsana    td) .  .A.8.D.W, 
ShruTpport    (d)    A.H.n*. 

AuKiiflt*    (d)     A. 

BaDKor  (d)  A. 

BIdderord    (dl    A. 

LfwlBtOD    (dl     A.C. 


tB.13  L 

1034  M 

inns  Q 

1T33  M 

1034  N 

2036  D 

1T33  I 


MAssACHOBEnra — C^mlla 

Lowell    (d|    A 

Lfaa  (d)   A. 

N>w  Bedford   (d)    Ad. 

PltUQeld  (d)    Ad.A. 

SprlneQcld    <d)    Ad.A. 

Worctatsr   (d)    Ad. 

illCBtOUl 

Bay  City  (d) A.l 

Calumet  (d)   W.Weat. 

Delrolt   (dl    

Adji-CJi.C.W.Wrat. 

Grand  Bapldi  (d).Ad.A.N.L'. 
Kalamaioo   (d)    ..Ad.A.N.U. 

I^nalnic  Id)   A.N.C. 

MarnD^ttc  (d)   A.Wmi. 

Port  Huron  (dl   ...A.C.N.U 

Saslnaw    tih    A.N.C. 

Sault  Ste.  UB.~le  (d)..WHt. 

Duiatb  (d)    

Ad.A.ON.Nor.U.W*rt, 

Mlnnnpolls  (dt   

. .  .Ad.A.GX.Nor.C.W.We«t, 

ft  noud  (dl ONJ«or. 

SL   Paul    (dl    , 

. .  .Ad.A.GN.Nor,C.W.Wwt 

»<tl|IWDlEr  (d)    A.Nor,W. 

.  .Ad.A.W. 


>   {dl 

HtBSIiatPM 


..A.  I     7M    U 


Colanbua  <d|   8. 

OrpenTiire  (d)  A.8. 

EIattt«>burE    (d)    8. 

Jackion  (d) A.8, 

Meridian   (d)   8. 

Natrhet    (d)    A.8.W. 

Tlcksbanc   (d)    A.a. 

Vaioo  CItj   (d)    A. 

UomaXA 

Hilllnga  (d)   Ad.ONJ«or. 

Uutle    (d)    ..,.A.GN.No 

Iiwr  Ixidge   (dl NorW. 

IlctFDi    (d)    ON.Nor. 

Kalliipdl    (d)    GN, 

MlamialA  (d)   Nor.W. 


It*  0 

TU  I 

8U  B 

Tai  L 

TU  0 

TM  t 


T40  II 

T40  K 

741  F 

3M  G 


188S  L 

I7U  U 

1737  It 

1634  0 


313  O 

313  K 

3)S  B 

111  P 

SlI  A 
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B«amc«    (d)    Ad-i-C. 

Grand  Iilud    (d)..Ad-LW. 
lilncobi,  l^acaitar  Ca.  (d) 

Ad.A.C.W. 

Vebnuka  Cttr  (d) Ad.W. 

Omab*  (at Ad^.r.W. 


. .  AiC. 


Nai 


Atlantic    Clt7     'd1 

BlgblandB  (d)   

Jcrwr  atj    (d)..AdJI.U.W. 

Lakewood  (d)    U. 

Kcwaric  Cd>" Ad.C. 

TrentOD    (d)    4d.D, 

Nbw     YOIK 

Albany    (d)    

Buffalo     Cd) .  ,AdJ.CXX,W. 

GImtra    (d)     Ad-U.W. 

Flsfakltl    (d>    

Stw   lork    (d).Ad.A^.n. 

■    (d).,Ad.A.NX.lV. 


NOBTH  CAaOLINl 

Asberllle  (d)    S. 

ChtiTlotte  (d)  S. 

Darbam    ( d )    !*. 

Crmisbaro  (dl   S. 

High  Point  (d)    B. 

NcKbcrn   <d)    S. 

Wtlmlnetoa  (d)   B. 

dDi^lDnaU  (d) Ad.8.n. 

aenlBDd  (d)  ..Ad-A.N.C. 
Colnmtnu  (d) . .  .Ad.A.S.U. 
Foatorla    (d)  . .  .AdJ.M.D. 

Uma  (d)    Ad.A.N.r. 

KUrletta   (d)    Ad.U. 

Tolado  (d)    Ad^N.n. 

Bak«r  Cttj  d) A. 

Bngnne  (d)  ON.W. 

Grau  VaLIe;    A. 

Furtlaiul  (d)    

A-O.N.Nor.WeM. 

Tbe  Dallits  (d) A. 


RW. 

"tS^    i 

»2» 

M7 

C 

BZ9 

B 

630 

' 

1031 

I. 

951 

M 

»51 

951 

Q 

95] 

951 

W 

T52 

R 

71T 

74» 

852 

K 

S52 

A 

MS 

0 

14« 

F 

1445 

N 

1346 

N 

1145 

Jt 

U48 

y 

1348 

N 

1(141 

0 

644 

F 

1043 

A 

642 

P 

1044 

T, 

842 

F 

508 

A 

602 

u 

40S 

403 

f  1 

404 

H 

Pe^sstltuiu 

Altoou  (d|    Ad. 

B«tbleh*m  td)  Ad.U. 

BarrUbnrK  fd)    Ad-U. 

JohBitomi  (d|  Ad.C 

UrK»mport  rdt Ad. 

Pblladelpbla   (d)    A 

Plrtiburg  -dt  .,,»Ad^.r.W. 
Scrantoa  *d) Ad.N.r.W. 


RaoiiB  ISUXD 


WooBiockM  (d)  

SocTH  Disorx 
AtwrdKQ    (dl     ..Ad-A.G: 

Dradwood   (d>    i 

ElktOQ   

Horon    (d)    A.G^. 


654  C 
854  C 
TM    O 


I>illa*    ( 
Bag1«  Pi 


1628  I 

2328  C 

1T29  A 

3125  a 


..Ad,S. 


Brlitol    |dt    

DnDTllle    (d)    

HSTrlwabuts   (dl.. . 

LfDcbbUTK  (d) 

NDftolk    (d)    Ad.8.U. 

retersbnrg    (d)    8- 

BlcbmODd   (d)    Ad.a 

Bslllngbain    (d*  A.Q.N. Vor.W. 
Ererstt    (d) . .  .A.O.N.Nor.W. 

Olympta   (d) A.G.N.Nor. 

8Mttl«    (d)    . 

A.O.N. Nor.  W.Wwt 

Bpokaot  <d).A.OJ).Nor,Wc*t 


1843  H 

134S  a 

1147  I 

1249  H 


lOB  a 

203    D 
;08    N 
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BalBS  ui  Tltte  ftgt  SmtW  1 1 


Adams  Ei press  ComptUT 
Kmakao  Ei press  Coinpmjr 
Cjiiad^nn  Express  Camping 
Cpnadicn  Hotibcrn  Eiprm  Coiapuqr 
Doininlao  EiprcEi  Comftaj- 
Gtobe  E I  press  Company 
Qreat  Norlbern  Eiprcu  Cwnpur 
NaUooil  Ei  press  Campaoj 


New  York  A  B«Mm  Detpdck 
EiprewC 
Noribcra  Eipre«i  Compor 
Saitbem  Eiprm  CuapMy 
UsJIed  suit*  Eipreis  C*mrt 
W(U»  Ftr(o  &  Contpaay  Clf 
Weslcra  Eipren  Compui; 


JOINT   DIRECTORS 

or 

COLLECTION 

AND 

DELIVERY    LIMITS 

AT 

EXPRESS  STATIO^ 


ISSUED  JANUARY  1, 1H4 


EFFECTIVE  FEBRUARY  1 
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I  l^XVBTBCCnoKS. 


4  *ti^  &■■  dd*a7  u4  pickup  « 


BK  S,--OOBPORATE  UMITS. 

Win  ihnuntiTiuiujii.fDlkMciibr  <)«' 


B^  Dn  di*  ^«cDT<  lUn  ol  pobMomr 


BK  1.— ABBREVXATTOHB. 
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aijAuuWTMH 

EOTHAK-Fcmv  St.  bBf  Mltofc  Hnk  •• 

Sin  FnrtUDSMiui«h>i»iiSiHA.*5i 

1)IH(  JL  *  Si  A.  R  1^.  to  FHBI  tl. 


DD  DepoL  Si  to  DcpDl 

ANNlST0K-4t!i  St ,  InM  KoU,  Si  on  lo  CiKA^iATi  j  nor* 

An;  uiHth  to  Bt^wn"I<e  lo  Hili  SL;  uil  co  lUb  $1;°  Uslbm 


oiTlh  A-eUIItSl)* 


«  »u4lc  K?M  «S*fU  Si  U  I^  St 


Irii  nd  )l%U>iid  fiJa:  wM  OS  nifa  bomUrf  al  Gko  Irii  uj 
Klihtaid  Ala  u  •tit  bnmduT  Dniiil'lwl  ^f^:  •»><>>  ■>"  "■> 
bmndiUT  ol  HMIuhI  Piiki  id  Phi^  Si;  lul  «  Phillici  SI.  u 

X^CH  si;  mnh  n  Rrimi  Si  to  IMi  An  ^ouN;  cut  oil  IMi  A>e 


5l  U  UUiAk  Mom.;  >ul  Oil  III).  An  Korlli  K.  lU  Si 
BREWTON^MiUnd  5l.  Inn  3l  Jn'pb  Si  «■  n.GiH 


CORDOVA— DfM  Si,  from  S.  Rr.  f^V  lu 


DECATUB~M  An.  (nun  KNn  nonli  tn  GHd^  I 


EUFAVLA^-Oniwi  Si 


>9  Kini  Si  u  Wubii^n  U:  nv 
>i:  wtt  H  ""^^^J?  ^'•»° 


nAKALA— S<h  St.  (i 


B  HfiFfl  An.  m  Huantli  II 


E!!~l<i  St,  («■  Lnu  Si  » 
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I.  O.  O.  V o.  A^IMT. 

Oucda  I.  C  C  Il«.  A-ta. 

_        ..  _  P.  U.  C  m.  No.  41.  O.  B..O.  Vo.  1878* 

!■  to  la  iflcd  al  aqr  tfeM.  Cunia  r.  u  c.  m.  n*.  it.  oumi«  c  b.  c.  mo.  mh 


AdMM  Eiprcfi  Conptoy  National  Express  Corapany 

Aiwricaii  Eipress  Company  Northern  Eipress  Company 

Caaadiu  Express  Company  Soutticrn  Express  Corapany 

Cmtfiai  Nortbero  Express  Company  United  States  Express  Company 

Dooriaiofl  Express  Company  Wells  Fargo  &  Company  Express 

Qlobe  Express  Company  Western  Express  Company 
Qntnk  Northern  Express  Company 


LOCAL  AND  JOINT   BLOCK  TARIFF 

CONTAINING 

EXPRESS  RATE  TABLES 

FROM 

BLOCK   838 


Tkk  TarW  appHcs  •■  lattnUU  TraMc  and  abo  M  hAnakai*  TraMc  b««WMn  polats  la  tb*  SUto  af  miaab. 


Ooremed  by  OlBolal  Express  Clasallloation  Vo.  88,  Z.  C.  O.  No*  A-1,  C.  B.  C. 
Vo*  lia»  P.  U.  C.  IlL  Vo.  6;  Ziooal  and  Joint  Sohedole  of  Tirmt  and  Seoond- 
ClaM  Express  Rates  Z.  C.  O.  Vo.  A-8,  O.  H.  C.  Vo.  iSl,  P.  U.  O.  ZIL  Vo.  7; 
Joint  Direetory  of  Express  Stations  Z.  C.  C.  Vo.  A-8,  C.  B.  C.  Vo.  169,  P.  U.  O.  Zll« 
Vo.  8t  Joint  Dlreotory  of  Oolleetion  and  I>elivery  Zimits  at  Express  Stations 
I.  O.  O.  Vo.  Ap4,  p.  U.  C.  ZU.  Vo.  9;  Terminal  and  Switobin^  Cbarffes  Z.  C.  O.  Vo. 
•9B,  C.  B.  O.  Vo.  197,  P.  U.  O.  ZU.  Vo.  4,  Snpplements  thereto  and  reissues 


iMMd  m4  aicd  wMk  tke.IatMvUt*  C— oww  CoouMlHiea.  CaM4laii  RaHway  CannlMlM.  and  Pahttc  UtfflHiaa 
•ff  tka  SCito  at  lUnala,  ky  P.  a  AIRY.  Atent.  2  Rector  Street,  Ntw  Yarfc.  N.  Y..  far  tkt  ImMtMwU 


ISSUED  APRIL  10, 1914.  EFFEOIVE  APRIL  20, 1914 
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EXPRESS  SERVICE  AND  RATES 


ft 

k 


^ 


3E& 


RATE  TABLE  1.       BX.OOX  8t8. 

MAIN  BLOCK  TARIFF. 


100 


•itl 
•m 

!•• 
IM 
MtS 
Iff 
IfV 
1ft 

Ut  IMl 

111  128^ 

in  122 

lU  112 

114  110 

111  105 


IM 

168 

1801 
165! 

1501 
I43I 


llf 

in 
us 
lit 
lit 
Itl 
10 
10 

lt4 
lU 


r 


117 

lit 

Itt 

lit 

III 

1» 

Ul 

*lt« 

*lli 

*llt 

•iw 
*llt 
Mat 


101 
M 
» 
SB 

80 
77 
72 
00 
60 

SI 

68 

58 

68 

Ml 

W, 
66 

50 


300 

aoi  I78i 
*tti 


102 
ttt  163 
Mf  156 
Iff  153 

NT  14h 


145 
143 
»t  138 
111  134 
•Jit 
til  123 
114  115 
tit  114 
tit  100 

tn  113 
*iit 
*tit 


n4 
ru 

m 

?n 

7t« 

ni 


Itl  75 


64 

63 


51 
47 


tn  37 


57 
57 


45(  4tt  1S6| 

45,  *41t 

42;  *4tl 

411  132< 

411  120 

414  114 


*t4t 


tn 

t6t 


800 


Itl 
lit 


178 
172 
168 


157 
.._  1541 
It7  152 
151 
151 
*llt 

tU  130j 
Itt  128 
III  121 
tl4  114' 
IM  107 
lit  100! 
117  05 
lit  02 
lit  87 
84 
761 
70 
68 
64 
63 
57 
57 
6OI 
4SI 
451 
43 
43 
38 
37 
35 
34 
W. 
31| 
S2i 
36 
841  30 
*t«t 


tt4 


tt7 


ttl 


tt4 


117 


tn  53 
lit  63 


400 

4«  i7o: 

4tt3  167 
4111  ir>4 
4<U  ]U) 
4M     I   'I 

4«7    \:^ 

1^.1, 


41t 

102 

411 

OS 

41t 

03 

•4lt 

•4tt 

.*ttl 

•4tt 

4tt 

64 

4t4 

62 

4tf 

K 

4tt 

U 

4t7 

63 

4tt 

50 

4tt 

46 

4tt 

44 

ttl 

40 

411 

37 

411 

35 

414 

31 

4tf 

29 

4tt 

27 

417 

25 

4tt 

25 

4tt 

20 

44t 

27 

441 

31 

4it 

31 

*4tt 

*464 

4if 

47 

4M 

47 

M7 

40 

4M 

53 

800 

Ml 

175 

«tt 

1751 

170| 


•64 

1G8 

tfl 

761 

*MI 

itt 

Z9 

*Mt 

ttt 

(^ 

St7 

1." 

tt4 

COl 

itt 

155 

9U 

53 

fit 

155 

tst 

60 

*iit 

tt7 

^ 

•ill 

tn 

43^ 

iit 

130 

ttt 

30i 

ill 

127 

Itt 

3.-1 

ii« 

142 

ttl 

31 

*iii 

at 

27 

iit 

103 

ttt 

33 

il7 

102 

tM 

17 

iit 

W 

tti 

15 

iit 

84 

ttt 

13 

itt 

82 

437 

lU 

itl 

77 

ttt 

D 

itt 

cr 

ttt 

16 

Itt 

61 

t«t 

15 

4*4 

r.i 

til 

18 

iU 

63 

t4t 

20 

itt 

53 

ta 

22 

i«7 

50l 

t«t 

2K 

IM 

4: 

t4l 

261 

Ut 

4' 

fit 

2U 

IM 

» 

t4t 

M 

Ul 

37 

tM 

n 

•N«  r.ipr.**  stariMn  ••Rub"-S#»  Rat*  TtH*  2.  t 

.n.mJr.^'rlI.V*.'UT«L  "i'    \mU  ^?P"i?«  »«  ^^^  <»P"«<  •'"CM  to  whl«fe  BO  Htm  tr*  iB  •ffwt     liMtd  by  aatt 

•rr.iii*ri^  i.  oiijn);>«!oD  Tnrlff  (  irmUr  Vo  lt»JL 


MERCHANDISE  BATES 


Etf  tW  i-ltli-Hi..  nOtm  ud  Um  HI 


LTE  TAbX.E   a.        BLOCK  8S8, 

SUD.ALOCK   TAHIFF. 


In  ■M  Ai  tM 


I  il 

I  a<  _,.  _,_ 

t  Hi  ia^ds 


■)2 


EXPRESS  SERVICE  AND  BATES 


r 


V 


h 


:i 


.     ' 


•Nrt  I.\i.ii..H  Maii-.n.  "Suti"— ,*;r«  Rate  Tible  2.  S 

trfffK-iivc  M;ifth  20.  ini4.    Aiifilrlof  to  n^wly  opened  oOcrt  to  wbkb  no  ratM  tre  la 
uatrco  Comint^ki'jD  T«rlff  Circular  No.  1»-A. 


efface    IwMd  fey  ■attei 


/• 


UEBCHANBISE  BATES 


i)4 


EXPRESS  SERVICE  AND  RATES 


! 


ir 


■  ■■!  a  n     ■■, 


m»w 


I 


I 


RATE  TABLE  1.        BIiOCX  1081. 

MAIN   BLOCK  TARIFF. 


100 

•in 
•i«s 

IM  133 

IM  136 

I  1ft  138 

lt7  132 

1«  I'M 

i  IM  122 

<  lit  118 

111  113 

lit  105 
lit  99 
11*  99 
lU  98 

lU  103 

in  105 

lit  lOS 

lit  106 

Ut  108 
Itl  91 
Ut  90 
ttt  86 
Itt  83 
lU  83 
lit  79 

117  79 

118  83 
Itt  83 
Itt  86 
131  90 
Ut  1 


*lt4 
*ltf 


*lt7 
•Itt 
•Itt 


300 

ttl  146 


129 

tt«  la 

ttt  125 

ttt  126 

2t7  124 

tot  121 

ttt  117 

tit  113 

til  110 

.tit 

tl3  94 

tl4  M 

tit  8*.) 

tit  M 

til  89 

.tit 


.tw 

:m 

rii 

ttt 


J 


t3t  83 

tat  £1 

tt4  83 


tt7  100 


•t«t 
•Ut 

uy  120 

130 


300 


188 
137 
181 


121 

lie 

tt7  110 
117 
121 
•tit 

tit  10^ 
tit  101 
tit  94 
tl4  94 
tit  86 
tit  79 
tl7  73 
tit  73 
tit  70 
70 


ttl     82 

70 


40t  121 

•«lt 

*41l 

«lt  99 

4U  90 

414  8U 

4lf  73 

4lt  73 

4IT  67 

4lt  65 

•4lt 


•411 


70 
414  70 
4U     67 

64 


417     64 

67 


4U     67 

67 


411     70 

73 


4n  78 
4t4  76 
4U     70 

81 


417     84 
4U     92 


98 

97 

441     98 

441     98 

•4U 


112 
112 
ttl  113 
448    115 


73 
73 
70 
70 
73 
73 

•m 

76 
»l  76 
in  76 
ta     76 

79 
83 
90 

a?    »i 

9b 


lo:^ 

102 

841    103 

•tM 

tU 


UT    118 
tM    118 


m 
ttt 


400 

4flt    131 

404     I  Z' 


600 

ttl  m 


at 


an 
au 


sn 


i 

7tt 
79 
79 
70 
82 
90 
t4t  90 
141  91 
141  91 
141  94] 
101 
101 
Ul    103 

tn  105 

ut   106 
iU    107 

lOD 
111 
U7  113 
114 
115 


600 


140 

tn  140 

ttt    137 


105 

tn««7 

tM  90 

tit  87 

til  84 

tU  80 

tU  74 

tl4  SO 

tit 

tit 

117  M* 

tit  &'» 

tit  46^ 


Ul    102 
Ut    101 

106 
107 
109 
109 


700 


137 
TM  137 
TU  145 
TU    121 


•Ttl 


tit 
811 
811 
til 
U4 

tu 

tit 

tu 

tit 


Ml 


tM    133!  tn 
M4    1-23-    Ml 


MT    102     tu 


tn 


tn  99 
•fit 
•til 

tit  91 

tit  80, 

114  81, 


tu 


ttT 


tit 

lit  66 

tiT  sr; 

fit  S5l 

tit  52; 

tn  47 

ITl  4.* 

tn  u 

it*  <'•■ 

A7t  :■: 


Ml 


Ml 

tu 


«04    !7J     r,ii     f.' 


4«S     I  I'- 
ll! 


Ul 


4»T     !<!• 

4M    Iic» 


ilO      "\ 

Ul    I-: 


M7 

MH 

tu 
t4e    ! 

•II 

•12  I 
•  It 

SIS  wn 

CI7  Sfi. 

•4<*  \i\ 

•19  Mni 

•n    Ue 


71t  87 

Til  78 

ni  78 

Til  70 

T14  62 

TU  67 

•Tit 

TIT  68 

•Tit 

Tit  43 

TU  38 

TU  26 

TU  20 

TU  28 

TU  30 

TU  42 

TU  46 

TIT  46 

TU  46 

TU  SO 

TU  M 

Ttl  67 

TU  60 

TU  64 

TU  67 

TU  70 

TM  72 

TtT  74 

TIH  74 

TU  7r. 

TM  7S 

741  82 

Tit  84 

T4t  »l 

TU 

T4t  88 

TM  90 

T4T  92 

T44  96 

T4t  OS 

TM  9S 

Ttl  102 

TU  1(M 

TU  105 

7U  lOi. 

TU  HIT 


8U    113 
•Mt 

•MT 
tM     93)    tu 


78 
74 

73 
67 
63 
53 
48 
89 
84 
29 
M 
18 
22 
23 
80 
35 
89 
80 
42 
46 
48 
64 
67 
60 
M 
67 
70 
72 
74 
74 
76 
78 
82 
84 
84 


8tT 


MT 


Ml 

tu 


Ml  8ab 
tn  Sob 
tn  22 
26 
2C 
tn  30 
MT  35 
Ml  39 
tn     42 

tn    60 

tu     64 

67 
60 
tu     64 

tn    67 
in    70 

UT     72 

in    72 
tn    74 

tM  74 

Ml  76 

tU  78 

tM  82 

tu  84 

tU  86 


tM     88*11M 


MT     02 


tM     96  •UU 


tM  GO 
IM  101 
Ml    102 

104 
105 


MT 

tu 

Mt 

Ut 
Ul 

tu 
tu 

tu 


96i 

fts. 

101 
102 
101 

uv 

lUU 
109 
111 


800 

•«oi  i:^ 

SM    141 


tit 

til 

tit 

tit 

tl4 

tIJ 

tit 

tIT 

tin 

tit 


155 
150 
131 

111 

103 

9« 

U3 

Ml 

81 
I  f 
74 
7l» 
64 


37 

2«' 
Sul 


1000 

ItM  134 

itM  I2ri 

ItM  IIS 

ItM  100 

IMt  107 

IMT  102 

ItM  9S 

ItM  90 

itit  m 

Itll  82 
•Itlt 

Ittt  7(»< 

Itlt  CI 

Itlt  5J 

Itlt  4: 

IMT  4J 

Itlt  3J 

Itlt  27 

IMt  Hub 

IMI  Hut 

itn  t<ui 

itn  13 

ItU  1.S 

ItU  2b 

itn  3u 

IMT  8A 

itn  42 

Itn  4« 

Itn  w 

lUI  b\ 

Itn  5 

i«u  no 

IH4  (>l 

itu  «: 
itu 

IMT 

itu 
ton 

IMV  74 


m 

71 
72 
74 


IMI  70; 

ItM  78i  ItM 

Itu  8O;  IIM 

ItM  8t, 

Itu  8s 

ItM  90* 


IMT 

92 

Itu 

96; 

MM 

99 

ItM 

101 

IMl 

101 

1100 

im 

^ 

tin 

m 

IMT 

Itn 
11 

•tin 
nil 

UU 

•ini 

ltl4 

•Itu 

*ltlt 
HIT 
IIU 
IIU 


lai 


135 
117 
116 


90  UU 

-87 


60 


67 

70 

75 

H 

UU     83 


62-  IMl 
48^  UU 
37J  IMl 


tmi  13^ 
%ma  12SJ 
lUT  lao; 

111! 

108, 
UVt  IQOi 
UU     95 

83]*UU 

88  UU     83] 

9QJ*UM 


Itu  toe 


UM  123| 

IIM  136 

UM  116 

UtT  121 

UM  121 


*11M 


lUt  83 

Itu  78 

IIU  66 

UU  63 

UU  47 

UlT  47 

lilt  37 

Itlt  17 

im  Sab 

tin  Sab 

tin  Sob 

tin  2ji 

UU  22; 

IIU  vi 

IIU  35} 

IIU  39, 

IIU  42 

tin  46 

tut  CO 

tut  64 

im  67 

UU  CO 

IIU  64 

IIU  67 


lUT 

lat 


tut 

lUl 

Itu 
Itu 

IIM 

Itu 

ISM 
IMT 
UM 


24, 

IMT 
961  UM 
86  IIM 
86  UM 


106  •un 

inluu 

111 

lis 

lis 

115 


\U%   lOR 


50 
54 

So  1400 

64 

70 

70 

72 

74 

74 

79 

62 

84 

87 

9(^ 

•4 

99 
103 
106! 


•14M 
14M   132 

t4M  119 
14M  110 
1AM  11! 
t4M  lid 
14lt 
1411 


UM 
HIT 
IIM 
IIM 
IIU 
1141 
IIU 
IIU 


70 
71 
72 
74 


1411 
14U 
1414 
lUf 
I41t 
lUT 

nva 

llOi  14lt 
14M 
lUl 


1800 


UM 


131 
131 


14tt 
t4U 
14U 


141T 
MM 

1311  i4n 

,   12W  14n 

UtT  m  lui 


i8n 


101 

90 
88 

79 
76 
71 
63 
68 
56 
45 
S5 
SO 
35 
35 
43 
46 
54 
87 
60 
64 
60 
M 


1600 


UM     67. 


un   SO, 


imn 


tUf 


un 


U4I 


UM 


U4T 


lOM  vm 
112^  mi 
ii2,*iTn 

116  ITM 
115   ITlt 


117 


8i 


IIM  87 

IIM  91 

IIM  OTi 

II4T  9V. 

1141  09: 

1141  10l| 

IIM  lo:^, 

IIU  lUCi 


ITM 
ITM 
ITtV 


11 
11 
ITU 


1200 

im  I2.>i 
ini  \ri\ 
lUi  i;iii. 

ITM    !3lj 


int 

IIU 

iin 

lUT 
ItM 
\WM 
II 


Itu 

Itlt 
•lUT 

Itlt 
26   I4U    lOKj  Ittt 
30,  I4U    1if«   ItM 
&V  14IT    111 
SU.  I4U    113 
4G;  14M    115 
S(i.«|«M 
so! 

M 
M 
54 


ITM 
ITM 
ITU 

133  ITM 

130  ITST  1A 

117^  ITM  m 

117   ITM  IK 

IT4«  10s 

9S|  ITU  lOK 

«S  ITtI  100^ 

93  ITM  111- 

84   ITM  lis; 

It    ITU  il£ 

I  IT4«  117 

67' 


*N$  ExprtM  Suttou 
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HEECBANDISE  BATES 
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HH 

/ 

RATE  TABLE   1.        BLOCK  SOSi. 

^H'^y*il 

1                                                                                                       MAIfl   BLOCK    TARIFF. 

■r  irlt  ^ 

Trl-rs-l^r 

■rrlr^l^rrlTr 

ITS 

100           I»       F 

M»  im!    m    7U 

Ml    rn 

•H  ir 

Ml     id  IMI      X     UU    ITT 

im~ 

m    0 

^ 

*n    loJ  IMI     K    OM    1J 

n» 

ut    « 

*M      ^  tMl      tr  'UK 

f^ 

1  'S  '^^'^  ^  " 

*M      ti^  IMI      Bll^llll    U 

•S     0 

S»i£ 

■a    y  INI    n>|;iiu 

«M      O 

■11    u 

"'      i 

700 

•B      ffl 

mi  11 

■Ml      ; 

IH      « 

III    13 

*M       S 

ut    9 

^■11 

m  31 

IN     < 

..ju.       1^      ' 

■HI 

H''1h 

lU     u 

IM     8 

Ml     ID 

1100  nw 

IMI 

^■l  Ml. 

300 

tW     !1 

UM  a 

nu 

^r  ;ls 

•H    g 

TM 

m    I 

Hi      ) 

IM    101    UH     7 

un 

in 

iin  IB  m    I 
Gm  ib:  un    n 

•M 

lp    Ifl                      <<*  '^ 

«  so 

t»      B. 

W      1 

bT  11            '  ss 

•»H 

IM     B 

S    10 

III    e 

m    I 

MS      B 

'ill" " 

1      11    ■              !3  IS  a  S  S  ! 

S     7 

H*     t 

UM      « 

t              Ml                                           IM    IfOj    HI    IS*    U«     7 

iin 

UM     9 

m    t 

un     < 

1400 

<           1  '                                IM  ini:  >M  IS&   u*    « 

IW      ( 

!           ■  ,                               in  loil  •»»      1  u>    I 

M>      T 

800 

N*      T 

■ ';         1                             u!    Sll  w  i^  w   : 

•Jii 

IIM     1 

Ml    M 

•a     H 

■lu  a 

un    4 

tin    1 

MI    m 

1111  i> 

UM     1 

ni  ml  -ui 

•Mt 

nt    6 

iiss 

■Ml     * 

1   ;          I 

111    136!    -UI 

■M* 

■HI     i 

■Mt 

un  M 

nil    a 

lUI     t 

(  --in 

IM    121 

m   e 

*u    s 

1000 

IIB      I 

aXt    S 

uu 

';;iH 

ua    t 

tu     7 

i: 

UM 

>»     7 

UM    IS 

JM     J 

IMI    1» 

UN    r 

lU    llf 

Jll     7 

IMI    IS 

im    T 

UU 

11    (         1 

■\::„ 

s  i 

500 

111 

<U    11 

IM      iT 

s  1 

IMI    17 

H  s 

un 
uu 

Ml    M 

«>   130 

s ; 

•H      B 

un    I 

1300 

tn   ii: 

■III     It 

'   nt  j» 

■IH 

■M     t 

un    » 

un 

iw  i«i    m    ;e 

,  iw  :7V   tn    re 

m  IS 

•M     S 

It* 

IMI       11 

IMI  la 

;  II)  IT.,    w    jto 

H*     S 

900 

1«»       W 

MM 

_III     17i!     Ml      8 

OI    s 

IN*  lo; 

111    1  A  ■HI 

m    n 

_    14    1» 

HI      7] 

•M    IM 

IIU     V 

Mil    1(1 

un 

11  I4e 

*a   ft 

IMI      t» 

"t!     M 

t  tii  1  T    ui    eg 

jh    s 

•M     71 

t*M      U 

llU 

IM 

1U     « 

■l»    IX 

|-\    '       \ 

;s: 

»  l§ 

s  s 

)M     b; 

•M     71 

IS   n 

IS?     7( 

ua 
uu 

m\      I.      1    ■.:^'.  ;;;t  ^ 

IB     llo 

m    u 

•11  lei 

!ai    u 



mi     M 

H                                                                 400 

•M    e 

un    B 

H                                                                          ..'    3011 

lUI 

Mt    r. 

H                                             !^ 

800 

•»u 

IMI      « 

■200 

^B                                     ;«  ii;; 

•»    fj    nh    ri 

■Ml      • 

im    7 

HW 

1IT 

^ft  II,                  '       >« 

•M  a)7 

In    ai 

IKK      S 

ILi' 

■  ■■■'  -  ""  ""1 

Ml       ;i|     W*      7r,j     >M    2IU 

"•     "  = 

'•"    " 

IM*    I7« 

un    «l 

_J 
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SUB.8LDCK  TARIFF. 
bo  IminKtlna  uf  lb*  verUUL  roliuui  of   DeurM  bcnnUi  Hu  I'tiB  of  lb(  oMllacK  M  srllUi  ud  Ot 

^r'   To  ana  itii  iRiti 

L|         r«.M«v»a»,«.w.;«^ 

T.- 
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i 

•  cl 

r 

^ 

Q 

M 

M 
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p 
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B 

u 
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'J! 

I 

1; 

si 

: 

', 

1^ 

'■}_ 

; 

^- 

;;                         ^- 

!n 

rroH  U«k  3035,  md  N«k~ 

T^ 
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.. 

c 

, 

o 

M 

0 

p 

Q 

B>k 

1 

A 

= 

E 

1 

S 

u 

N 

□ 

1 

[ 

' 

f 

: 

■ 

:: 
■ 

i 

i 

I 

: 
: 

■ 

■*- 
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EXI'RESS  SERVICE  AND  RATES 


z.  aen 

en.  6.  iZ'i 


Adams  Express  Company 
Amei'loiui  Expross  Company 
Can  ad  Ian  Express  Company 
Canadian  Northern  Express  Company 
Dominion  Express  Company 
Great  Nortbern  Express  Company 


National  Express  Company 
Worthem  Express  riiinpaiij 
Sonttaem  Express  CompaBy 
Wells  Far^o  J£  Company  ~ 
Western  Exprei 


Company  I 
Comtsiij  B 
Company  1^ 
npany  K^M 
Company      ■ 


LOCAL  AND  JOINT  SCHEDULE 


FIRST  AND    SECOND-CLAS 
EXPRESS   RATES 


1 


NOTE— IMPORTANT  CHANGES  IN  RATES  ARE  MADE  HEREBL 

No  chiniH  ir*  mair  In  Itw  mm  (or  IW  pound*,  jind  thcnton  under  Ihli  unff  chirfH  on  imhMii  sri^tai  ■ 
iDundi  or  Rwn  an  not  lnCR»ei].      Tha  lallanini  (able  llwwl   Ih*   Incraniei  on   Inl-ctut  IhlplnMU.      ClftiA  aiW 


Governed  by  and  applying:  In  oonneotlon  'vrlth  Local  and  JTolnt  BlM 
Tariffs  Usued  subject  tbereto. 

GoTemed  by  and  applying  in  connection  irtth  Joint  Dtreotory  ol  Expr« 
Stations  I.  C.  C.  Ho.  A-3,  Supplements  thereto  and  reissues  tber«of. 

GOTerned  by  Offlolal  Express  ClasslQoatlon  Ho.  S3,  I.  C.  O.  Ko,  A>141 
Bupplements  tbereto  and  reissues  tbereof. 

Governed  by  Terminal  and  Switching  Charge*  I.  C.  C.  Ho.  A-18*4,  Snp0l 
ments  thereto  and  reissues  thereof. 

Governed  by  and  applying  In  oonneotlon  irltb  Joint  Dir*etorr  ' 
Collection  and  Delivery  Limits  at  Express  Stations  X.  C.  O.  He.  A-«,  •■] 
plements  thereto  and  reissues  thereof. 


E 


iUED  AUGUST  16,  IMS. 


EFFECTIVE  SEPTEMBER  1,  IMS 


MERCHANDISE  KATES 


199 


lwltk< 


kf  «•  M  A|tM  fw  the  Mtoirtv  ] 


*  Commiuiont  filed  wilh 


CanxJum 


Camvujf,  lit. 
CoBipMijr... 


E»pwi  Cooipaay  (etMMWfWMa) . . 


« llwtkm  BipnM  Oonpary . 


EX  1— No. 

EX  1— No 
EX  1— No 
EX  l~No. 
EX  7— No. 
EX  l~Na 


ap 


4 
4 

ar 

3P 
4P 


A.  No.  1 

P  A.  No  1 

P.  A.  No.  1 

•A.  No.  I 

A.  No.  1 

A  No  2 


CommiMUMis  filed  with 


Expresc  Companies 


NatkMul  Exprc«  Conpaay 

New  York  A  Boeloa  Dcepateh  ExprawCompMSr 

Noitbcra  EsprcM  " 

ooutiMni  Exptvn 

WoUa  Fako  A  CoapftDj  . 

Wertcra  upran  Conpuy 


iBtenteto 


EX  1— No 
EX  1— No.  28 
EX  1— No    4  P 
EX  1— No    (  P 
EX  I— No    7  P 
EX  1-No    4lP.A 


P.A.Nal 


A.  No  1 

.  A.  No.  1 

A.  No.  1 

No.] 


P.  O.  AIBT.  AtmU  t  BMfor  StiwC.  New  Tofk,  N.  T. 


lAin.  TRU  AND  ADbUSS  OP  OPFICIALS  OP  DCTBISS  COBtPANIES  AUTHOBIZID  TO  PBIPABB  AND  IMtl  TAEIFPS. 


OPnClAL 


IMMBIOfAN 

L  BU8B. 

V.  WILLIAMSON 

CLlfUIK.... 

lAIOffTEWABT. 

LBUBH. 

W,  BBNNITT..; 

IC  WILUAMB 

XS.LBB 

■  IIJRR 


TITLE 


ftjperinlWMfaat  TkMm.  . . . 

OeMISl  SUfMriBlMdMt.  . . 

TWk  Manatar 

Vko-PiwidoBl  iDd  jQaMnl 

TWk  Mmummt..* 

Tnflto  SupoiutendMkt^....^ 

Bwcad  Vfiw  PrwMeni « 

TraBeMaaatH* 

••••••••••••■ •  • .  .^ 


NAME  OP 
EXPRESS  COMPANY 


Adams 

American 

Canadian , 

OMw^mAUwk  Nottham 

DoBiaion «.•••.•..«.. 

Onal  Northam 

Natioaal ^ 

Northan*. 

Soathara , 

WaDi  Fargo  A  Company , 


ADDRESS 


New  Yoik,  N.  Y. 
N««  York.  N.  Y. 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Winnipeg.  Man* 
Toronto.  Ont. 
St  Paul.  Minn. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
St.  Paul,  Mian. 
Cbatunooga,  Teaa. 
New  York.  N  Y 
Toronto.  Ont 


APPUCATION  OP  TABIFP. 

tatantala  TralB»*-Thle  tahlf  applieo  on  Intertt*tc  Traffic,  i  e..  from  a  point  in  od«  State  or  the  Dutnci  of  Columbu  to  a  pomt  in 
or  between  pointa  in  the  eaine  Bute  wbicb.  in  order  to  reach  destinatioa,  m  earned  over  boes  \yvag  partly  cutkide  tbe  Bute 

tolnaCata  TMifli»~Thia  tariff  will  apply  on  lbtr»jtate  Traffic  as  provided  in  SupplcmeDta  to  be  tMued  thereto 


gr  etkcr  Stale 


EXCEPTIOXS  TO  OFFICIAL  CXFBKSS  CLASSIFICATION. 

Sbipawnte.  i^n  bandied  entirely  tv  :uiy  one  of  tbe  Companica  naoaed  below,  between  any  two  pointa  named  lo  tbu  tariff,  arc  govcmad 
Tmpiinai  to' Official  EvprcM  ClaaaificaUon  ahown  in— 

Adaow  Etpreaa  Compaoy'a  I.  C  C.  No.  960.  Supplemeota  tbcreto  and  rciaaueo  thereof. 
Aoicncaa  Eixprcaa  Company'a  \ 

in  eooneeUon  with  |I.  C.  C.  No.  2289.  Supplemanta  thereto  and  retaaueo  tb«r«of. 

National  Exprea   Company'aJ 

Great  Northern  Ezprcaa  Companv'a  I  C  C  No  178,  Supplemeota  thereto  and  reisuea  thereof 
Northern  Expreea  Company'a  I.  C  C.  No.  403.  Supplaraenta  thereto  aad  reiiaum  thereof. 
Wella  Farso  A  Company  Etpreaa  I  C.  C  No  4765.  Su^iplemeot*  thereto  and  maaoaa  thereof. 
Wcatcm  Exprcw  Company'a  1.  C  C.  No.  1*^240.  Supplemeuta  thereto  and  reiaauea  thereof 


COMMODITY  RATES. 

WhoMver  Commodity  rttet  ar«  actaUuhed  applicable  to  ahipmcnta  el  an  artide  in  itatad  quantitiea  they  remove  the  applii 
rating  on  auch  eommodity  betwaan  the  aama  pointa  in  auch  quantitiea. 


fttioBof  Ika 


EXPRESS  SERVICE  AND  RATES 


EXPLANATION 


"^ '   Rates  for  Shipments  100  Pounds  and  Unde 

FIRST  AND  SECOND-CLASS  RATES. 


There  Kt«  29i  o(  thcte  icales,  numbered  coniecutlvely  tram  0  U[>ward.  Tha  RaM  Seal*  ■• 
prinltd  In  Rate  Tablet  1  and  1  of  tbt  "  Local  and  Jolor  Block  TbtISi  "  lawfully  on  fU*  « 
Intentara  Commerce  Commiulon,  Supples 


J  and  Jolor  Block  TBrlffa"   law(ull)r  on  fU*  «i 
I*  thanto  and  rcinuea  therttof,  refer  to  cbMU 


'^*' '       Rates  for  Shipments  Over  100  Pounds. 

FIRST-CLASS  RATES. 
When  the  Kate  number  li  known,  Clist-cUu  charfles  on  ihlpmenn  of  over  IM  p 
be  aKerlalned  by  mulHplxloe  tbe  rate  for  a  tOO-pound  package  by  the  number  ol  po 
■hlpmeni  anil  dividing  ihe  product  by  JOO. 

EXAMPLE, 
tinder  rate  acale  15  what  la  tb*  cbarfte  tot  SB3  pound*  0/  Bnt-claai  manar  ? 

Tbe  rate  rot  lOO  pound*  belol  t^75— 
1.75x583=1603.25. 
1603.25  T  too  "l  6.0  Ji5. 


I  (ball  be  tqualUed  | 


SECOND-CLASS  RATES. 
SMond-dasa  charges  ou  iblpments  of   over  IW  pounds  ate  flral  computed  at  tha  SnI 
re  by  multiplying  Ihe  Brst-claai  rats  by  the  DU  nbo'  ot  pound*  in  tbe  afalpmant ;   75  per  ccal. 
luil  it  the  charge  on  aeomd-clasi  maltet. 

EXAMPLE. 

Under  rata  icale  45,  M.75,  what  la  the  cbarge  (or  151  pound*  of  accond-claa*  mailM-KJ 
I.75X2S0-487.SD. 
687.50  equaliicd  a*  |6,Bg. 
75  per  cent,  of  t6.88~t5.t6. 

The  aecond-ciau  charge  for  2S0  pound*  at  11.75  la  theretora  fS.U. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

These  questione  are  for  the  student  to  use  in  testing 
his  knowledge  of  the  assignment.  The  answers  are  not 
to  he  sent  to  the  University. 

1.  What  risk  is  assumed  by  an  express  company  under  its 
receipt  for  shipments  of  100  pounds  or  lessT  For  more  than 
100  pounds  T 

2.  Should  valuables,  such  as  money,  jewelry,  valuable 
papers,  and  the  like,  be  packed  with  merchandise!    Whyt 

3.  For  what  kind  of  losses  is  the  express  company  not 
liable? 

4.  Within  what  time  limit  must  claims  be  presented? 

5.  Within  what  time  must  suit  be  commenced  when  an 
express  company  refuses  to  pay  a  claim  thought  to  be  just  by 
the  claimant? 

6.  If  a  shipper  undervalues  a  shipment  to  secure  a  reduced 
rate,  can  the  full  value  be  recovered?    Why? 

7.  What  is  the  live  stock  contract  ?    Why  is  it  important  ? 

8.  Explain  how  the  country  is  divided  for  the  purpose  of 
express  rates. 

9.  How  many  blocks  are  there  in  which  no  railroad  express 
office  is  located? 

10.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  zone  system?    What  terri- 
tory is  included  in  each  zone? 

11.  What  is  the  sub-block  system  of  making  rates  ?  In  what 
important  respect  does  it  differ  from  the  block  system? 

12.  In  what  order  are  the  blocks  numbered? 

13.  How  is  each  block  sub-divided  ?   What  is  the  reason  for 
the  sub-division? 

14.  Make  up  a  table  of  rates  from  square  "A"  in  block 
838  to  all  squares  in  adjacent  blocks. 

15.  In  what  important  respect  does  the  graduated  charge 
differ  from  the  scale  rate? 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 


16.  State  how  the  rate  per  100  i>oiind8  and  the  rate  foi 
shiiunent  weighing  less  than  100  i>ound8  may  be  determii] 
when  the  scale  number  between  two  points  is  known. 

17.  Explain  the  method  of  determining  interstate  expr 
rates  between  points  in  blocks  not  adjacent;  also  betwc 
points  in  adjacent  blocks. 

18.  What  would  be  the  first-class  rate  on  10-pound,  I 
pound,  100-pound,  and  250-pound  packages  from  Chicago,  I 
to  St.  Paul,  Minn.  T  To  New  York.  N.  Y.  T  To  New  Orlea; 
La.r 

19.  What  would  be  the  second-class  rate  on  10-i>ound,  J 
pound,  100-pound,  and  250-pound  packages  between  the  abo^ 
mentioned  points? 

20.  Explain  briefly  just  what  you  would  do  to  find  the  fir 
class  rate  on  250  pounds  between  New  York  and  Chicaj 
How  would  you  figure  the  charges? 
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CHAPTER  VI 
the  reoulatioh  of  bail  wat  ratbs 

The  Rate-Fixing  Power  of  the  States 

the  bight  of  regulation 

Aside  from  the  judicial  enforcement  of  the  common- 
law  duties  of  public  service  corporations,*  railway-rate 
regulation  has  been  applied  in  the  first  instance  through 
the  state  legislatures  and  commissions  and  through  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  primary  prob- 
lem was  whether  power  was  legally  vested  in  the  state 
legislatures  to  control  the  rates  and  charges  of  railway 
corporations.  The  question  first  arose  in  the  so-called 
Granger  cases,*  involving  the  validity  of  the  Granger 
legislation  explained  in  an  earlier  chapter.  The  validity 
of  this  legislation  was  upheld  at  every  point. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these  Granger  cases 
was  Munn  v.  Illinois,  decided  in  1876.  In  this  case  the 
constitutionality  of  an  Illinois  statute  fixing  a  maximum 
rate  for  the  storage  of  grain  in  elevators  in  Chicago  was 
involved.    The  plaintiff,  who  had  been  convicted  and  fined 

1  The  common-law  duties  of  common  carrierB  in  many  of  their  phases  are 
treated  in  The  Law  of  Carriers  hj  Ralph  Merriam,  a  treatise  in  the  course 
in  Interstate  Commerce  and  Railway  Traffic. 

2  Mann  v.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.  113;  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Co.  t.  Iowa,  94  U.  S. 
W6;  Peik  v.  C.  and  N.  W.  Ry.  Co.,  Lawrence  v.  Same,  94  U.  S.  164;  C,  M.  & 
St  C.  B.  B.  Co.  V.  Ackley,  94  U.  8.  179;  Winona  &  St.  Peter  B.  B.  Co.  v. 
Blake,  94  U.  S.  180;  Stone  v.  Wisconsin,  94  U.  S.  181. 
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88  Railway  Regulation 

in  the  state  courts  for  a  violation  of  the  statute,  appea 
to  the  federal  courts  on  the  ground  that  the  enf  oreemea 
the  statutory  rate  would  constitute  a  violation  of 
Fourteentli  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constituti< 
The  constitutionality  of  the  statute  was  upheld  by 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  same  legal  principles  were 
plied  in  the  subsequent  cases  to  railway  rates. 

The  fundamental  argument  of  the  railways  was 
sweeping  claim  that  it  was  not  within  the  scope  of  le] 
lative  power  to  regulate  railway  rates.  In  support 
this  claim  attention  was  called  to  the  general  princii 
which  govci'u  the  attitude  of  our  law  towards  indust 
that  what  a  man  charges  for  his  goods  or  ser\'ices 
looked  upon  as  a  private  matter  to  be  determined  by  c 
tract  between  himself  and  those  with  whom  he  deals;  i 
that  the  state  undertakes  to  respect  such  contracts  i 
the  right  to  make  them,  and  does  not  attempt  to  coe 
people  in  their  bargains  with  each  other. 

The  Supreme  Court  admitted  that  these  principles  [ 
vail  in  ordinary  private  industry  but  insisted  upon 
rule  of  law  existing  from  time  immemorial  that  the  si 
is  vested  with  ample  power  to  regulate  the  charges 
public  callings  or  of  any  business  affected  with  a  pu' 
interest.  Under  this  principle  of  law  cartmeu,  ferryn: 
hackney  coachmen,  wharfingers,  millers,  and  others  1 
in  times  past  been  held  subject  to  public  control.  In 
course  of  industrial  development  new  types  of  bnsir 
affected  with  a  public  interest  have  emerged,  among  tl 
the  grain  ele\-ntor8  and  railways  involved  in  these  Gr 

1  That  p&rt  of  the  FourtMnth  Amenilment  which  U  involved  here  an 
•ubsequtDt  parta  of  tbia  chapter  reads  as  followa:  "No  state  ahaU  mmk 
enforce  aaj  Ian  wliicfa  shall  abridge  tbe  privilegos  or  immunitiea  of  dti 
of  tbe  United  States;  nor  abiill  an;  state  ileprive  an;  penon  of  life,  lib 
or  property  without  due  proeeax  nf  law;  nor  den;  to  anj  peraon  withii 
Jariadiction  tbe  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 
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ger  cases.  To  regulate  their  rates,  therefore,  was  merely 
to  apply  old  principles  to  new  conditions. 

STATUTORY  REGULATION  AND  CHARTER  AUTHORITY 

The  railways  opposed  legislative  regulation  by  the 
states  on  the  further  ground  that  such  regulation  was  a 
violation  of  their  charter  contracts,  since  the  charters 
invariably  granted  to  railway  companies  the  power  to  fix 
their  rates  and  fares,  and  was,  therefore,  repugnant  to 
the  constitutional  provision  that  no  state  shall  pass  any 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contract.  On  this  issue, 
too,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  validity  of  the  state 
legislation.  It  held  that  the  grant  to  a  railway  company 
of  the  power  to  fix  its  rates  did  not  involve  a  renunciation 
by  the  state  of  its  own  superior  right  of  regulation.  It  is 
a  weU-settled  rule  of  law  that  all  grants  by  the  state,  and 
especially  grants  of  immunity,  are  to  be  strictly  construed 
against  the  party  to  whom  such  grants  are  made,  and  no 
grant  of  immunity  can  be  claimed,  therefore,  unless  it  is 
specifically  and  definitely  conferred.  In  the  case  of  Bug- 
gies V.  Illinois,*  the  court  held  that : 

A  railroad  company  whose  board  of  directors  was  by  the 
charter  authorized  to  establish  rates  could  not  as  against  a  gen- 
eral law  of  the  state  exact  more  than  three  cents  per  mile  per 
passenger.     .  The  power  granted  was  to  determine  the 

rates  by  by-laws ;  the  power  to  pass  by-laws  was  limited  to  such 
as  were  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  hence  it  was 
held  that  the  by-laws  could  not  fix  a  greater  rate  than  was  per- 
mitted by  the  general  legislation;  ** Grants  of  immunity  from 
legitimate  control,"  said  the  Chief  Justice,  **are  never  to  be 
presumed."* 

4  108  U.  8.  526. 

s  Francis  J.  Swayze,  ' '  The  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,''  Quarterly  JournaX  of  Economies,  1912,  389-424. 
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the  outset,  that  the  Commission  never  asserted  any  right 
to  prescribe  railway  rates  in  the  first  instance.  In  one  of 
the  earliest  cases  the  Commission  declared  that  *'its 
powers  in  respect  to  rates  is  to  determine  whether  those 
which  the  roads  impose  are,  for  any  reason,  in  conflict 
with  the  statutes. ' '  ^  And  again,  in  a  later  case,  the  Com- 
mission said: 

This  Commissiou  is  not  primarily  a  rate-making  body.  The 
carrier  is  left  free  to  arrange  his  own  tariffs  in  the  first  instance. 
We  sit  for  the  correction  of  what  is  unreasonable  and  unjust  in 
those  tariffs.^ 

From  the  very  beginning,  however,  the  Commission  did 
assume  the  power,  upon  investigation,  to  declare  the  rates 
established  by  the  carriers  to  be  unreasonable  and  to  pre- 
scribe reasonable  rates  in  lieu  thereof  to  be  followed  in 
the  future.  The  Commission  exercised  this  power  on  the 
basis  of  express  provisions  of  the  Act,  which,  in  the  first 
place,  declared  that  all  rates  must  be  just  and  reasonable, 
and  that  every  unjust  and  unreasonable  rate  was  pro- 
hibited and  unlawful,  and,  in  the  second  place,  authorized 
and  required  the  Commission  to  execute  and  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  statute.  On  this  basis  the  Commission 
proceeded  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  without  serious  ques- 
tioning even  from  the  railroads,  to  prescribe  maximum 
reasonable  rates. 

JUDICIAL    NULLIFICATION    OF    THE    COMMISSION'S   AUTHORITY 

In  1897,  however,  in  the  Cincinnati  Freight  Bureau 
Case,  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Maximum 
Freight  Rate  Decision,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

7  Thatcher  v.  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  1  I.  C.  C.  Bep.  152. 

8  Cincinnati  Freight  Bureau  v.  C,  N.  O.  &  T  P.  Ry.  Co.,  7  I.  C.  C. 
Rep.  191. 
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States  definitely  decided  that  the  Commi salon  had 
power  to  prescribe  rates  for  the  future,  its  authorit 
pass  upon  the  reasonableness  or  the  unreasooablenee 
rates  being  limited  entirely  to  determining  whether 
rates  fixed  by  the  carriers  in  the  past  were  reusonabi 
unreasonable.  This  decision  elTectively  destroyed 
rate-making  power  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Com 
sion.  The  reasoning  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Supi 
Court  reached  its  conclusion  may  best  be  expressed  h 
own  words.  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  thus  summiiria 
position  of  the  Court: 


iria^ 


We  have  therefore  these  coiiside  rations  pn^scutcd: 
Thi!  power  to  preaeribe  a  tariff  of  rat«8  for  carriage  by  a  eon 
carrier  is  a  legislative,  and  nol  ati  adnutiistrutive  or  juc 
fuucljoti,  and,  having  respect  to  Ihe  lai^e  amount  of  pro] 
invested  in  railroads,  the  various  eooipanies  engaged  thoreit 
thousands  of  niilps  of  road,  and  the  millions  of  tons  of  fr 
carried,  the  varying  and  diverse  eondilious  attaching  to 
carriage,  is  a  power  of  supreme  delicaey  and  importance, 
ond.  That  Congress  has  transferred  such  s  power  to  any  ti 
istrative  body  is  not  to  be  presumed  or  implied  from  any  don 
and  uncertain  language.  The  words  and  phrases  efficacio 
make  such  a  delegation  of  power  are  well  understood,  and 
been  frequently  used,  and,  if  Congress  had  intended  to  | 
such  a  power  to  the  luterslate  Commerce  Commisaion,  it  ci 
be  doubted  that  it  would  have  used  language  open  to  no  mi 
stniefion,  hut  clear  and  direct.  Third,  fncorporating  it 
statute  the  eommon-law  obligation  resting  upon  the  carii 
make  all  ita  charges  reasonable  and  just,  and  directing  the 
mission  to  execute  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
not  by  impiioation  enrrj'  to  Ihe  Commission,  or  invest  it  will 
power  to  exercise,  the  legislative  function  of  prescribing 
which  shall  control  in  the  future.  Fourth.  Beyond  the  i 
ence  which  irresistibly  follows  from  the  omission  to  grai 
express  terms  to  the  Commission  this  power  of  fixing  ral 
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the  clear  language  of  section  6,  recognizing  the  right  of  the 
carrier  to  establish  rates,  to  increase  or  reduce  them,  and  pre- 
scribing the  conditions  upon  which  such  increase  or  reduction 
may  be  made,  and  requiring,  as  the  only  conditions  of  its  action — 
first,  publication;  and,  second,  the  filing  of  the  tariff  with  the 
Commission.  The  grant  to  the  Commission  of  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe the  form  of  the  schedules,  and  to  direct  the  place  and 
manner  of  publication  of  joint  rates,  thus  specifying  the  scope 
and  limit  of  its  functions  in  this  respect,  strengthens  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  power  to  prescribe  rates  or  fix  any  tariff  for  the 
future  is  not  among  the  powers  granted  to  the  Commission. 
These  considerations  convince  us  that  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  the  Commission  has  no  power  to  prescribe  the  tariff 
of  rates  which  shall  control  in  the  future,  and  therefore  cannot 
invoke  a  judgment  in  mandamus  from  the  courts  to  enforce 
any  such  tariff  by  it  prescribed.     .  Our  conclusion,  then, 

is  that  Congress  has  not  conferred  upon  the  Commission  the 
legislative  power  of  prescribing  rates,  either  maximum  or  mini- 
mum or  absolute.  As  it  did  not  give  the  express  power  to  the 
Commission,  it  did  not  intend  to  secure  the  same  result  indi- 
rectly by  empowering  that  tribunal  to  determine  what  in  refer- 
ence to  the  past  was  reasonable  and  just,  whether  as  maximum, 
.Tninimnm,  or  absolute,  and  then  enable  it  to  obtain  from  the 
courts  a  peremptory  order  that  in  the  future  the  railroad  com- 
panies should  follow  the  rates  thus  determined  to  have  been  in 
the  past  reasonable  and  just.® 

THE  EB-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  RATE-MAKING  POWER 

The  nullification  of  the  Commission's  rate-making 
power  resulting  from  this  decision  virtually  undermined 
the  whole  system  of  administrative  control  which  had  been 
sought  to  be  established  through  the  Act  to  Regulate  Com- 
merce. With  the  Conunission  stripped  of  its  power  to 
prescribe  rates  for  the  future,  there  was  no  effective  rem- 

9  Interstate  Commerce  CommiBsion  v.  C,  N.  O.  k  T.  P.  By.  Co.,  167 
D.  8.  479. 
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edy  against  unreasonable  rates  for  the  shipper,  and  no 
adequate  protection  for  the  general  public.  In  the  words 
of  Professor  Dixon : 

The  Supreme  (Court's  dooisiou  thai  the  CommiBsiou  could  not 
prescribe  a  rate  for  the  future  left  to  the  aliipper  merely  the 
privilege  of  suing  for  excessive  charges  when  a  rate  had  been 
held  by  the  Commission  to  be  unreasonable.  This  the  individual 
shipper  usually  failed  to  do,  the  amount  in  controversy  in  an,>' 
individual  case  being  usually  too  small  to  warrant  it.  More- 
over, the  one  ivho  paid  the  freight  rate  was  frequently  a  middle- 
man, and  the  individual  who  actually  suffered  from  the  excessive 
rate,  the  consumer  or  the  producer,  had  no  standing  in  court 
and  could  not  recover.  The  only  adequate  relief  from  such  a 
situation  was  to  clotbe  tlie  CommiBeion  with  power  to  prevent 
such  occurrences  in  the  future.'" 


This  situation  was  an  important  factor  in  the  enactment 
of  the  Hepbui-n  amendments  of  1906.  As  a  result  of  the 
Hepburn  Aet.  the  Commission  is  now  definitely  clothed 
with  power,  not  only  to  declare  existing  rates  unjust  or 
unreasonable,  but  to  prescribe  reasonable  rates  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  future.  The  initiative  in  rate-making  still 
rests  with  the  railways,  but  ample  power  for  effective  con- 
trol is  vested  in  the  Oonmiission. 

In  the  course  of  the  le^slative  discussion  of  the  Hep- 
burn Act,  earnest  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  such  a  delegation  by  Congress  of  legislative 
authority  to  an  administrative  oonmiission  as  was  in- 
volved in  the  rate  section  of  the  Aet.  In  the  Masiman] 
Freight  Rate  Decision  the  Supreme  Court  had  denied 
that  the  original  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  had  con- 
ferred such  authority  upon  the  Commission;  it  did  not 
deny  that  Congress  possessed  the  right  to  delegate  this 

loPrBDli  H.  Dixon.  "The  Intarttate  Coinmert?e  Aet  bh  Amended  in 
1608,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ecot-omica.   1906,  £2-51. 
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rate-making  power.     On  the  contrary,  the  conrt  made 
the  assertion  that: 

Congress  might  itself  prescribe  the  rates,  or  it  might  commit 
to  some  subordinate  tribunal  this  duty,  or  it  might  leave  with 
the  companies  the  right  to  fix  rates,  subject  to  regulation  and 
restrictions,  as  well  as  to  that  rule  which  is  as  old  as  the  exist- 
ence of  common  carriers,  to  wit,  that  rates  must  be  reasonable. 

* 

Moreover,  it  is  a  general  rule  of  law  that,  although 
legislative  power  cannot  be  delegated,  the  law-making 
body  may  fix  a  standard  to  which  rates  shall  conform  and 
entrust  to  an  administrative  body  the  duty  of  adjusting 
rates  in  conformity  with  that  standard.  On  the  basis  of 
this  principle  the  constitutionality  of  the  Hepburn  Act  has 
been  judicially  upheld,  and  the  authority  of  the  federal 
government  to  regulate  railway  rates  through  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  now  established  beyond 
question. 

The  Doctrine  of  Judicial  Review 

Both  the  states  and  the  national  government,  then,  may 
regulate  railway  rates  either  through  direct  legislative 
enactment  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  administra- 
tive commissions.  But  in  a  series  of  very  important  de- 
cisions under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  finally  decided  that  neither  legis- 
latures nor  commissions  have  the  power  to  establish  con- 
clusive rates  for  common  carriers.  Final  determination 
of  the  reasonableness  or  the  unreasonableness  of  railway 
rates  is  vested  in  the  courts  and  not  in  the  legislatures. 
The  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  judicial  review  may 
best  be  traced  through  the  words  and  decisions  of  the 
ooorts. 


HI 

ITS  DENIAL               " 

1 

The  problem  first  arose  in  the  Granj 
railways  not  only  denied  the  right  of 
to  regulate  railway  rates,  in  which  claim, . 
they  were  squarely  overruled  by  the  Sup 
they  also  protested  that  the  rates  preacri 
as  to  deprive  them  of  an  adequate  retur 
inveeted.    They  appealed  to  the  courts  f( 
the  ground  that,  even  if  the  legislature 
right  to  fix  rates,  tlie  courts  should  exercis 
right  to  determine  whether  the  rates  so  f 
reasonable,  in  order  that  the  railway  comj 
be  deprived  of  their  property  without  du( 
The  first  answer  of  the  Court  was  in  o] 
railways  and  in  support  of  the  legislati 
determine  conclusively  the  rates  to  be  eha 
companies.    In  Munn  v.  Illinois  Chief  Ju! 
for  the  Court : 

It  is  insisted,  however,  that  llic  owult  of  pi 
to  a  reasonable  compeiisation  for  its  use,  even  lli 
with  a  public  interest,  aud  (hat  what  is  reasoi 
and  not  a  legislative  question.     As  has  alreadj 
practice  has  been  otherwise.    In  countries  wher 
prevails,  it  has  been  cust<Mnary  from  time  ini 
legislature   to  declare    what   shall   be   reasoua 
under  sueh  circumstances,  or,  [lerbaps  more  p 
to  fix  a  maximum   beyond   which  any  eliai-gt 
unreasonable.     .     .      .     The  controlling  fact  i 
late  at  all.     If  that  exists,  the  right  to  estabi 

li 

1 
1 

of  charge,  as  one  of  the  means  of  regulation,  is  i 
This  position  ns  to  the  supremacy  of  tt 

"  B4  U.  8.   113. 
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rate-making  was  defiuitely  confirmed  in  another  of  these 
early  cases  in  the  following  words : 

Where  property  has  been  clothed  with  a  public  interest,  the 
legislature  may  fix  a  limit  to  that  which  shall  in  law  be  reason- 
able for  its  use.  This  limit  binds  the  courts  as  well  as  the 
people.  If  it  has  been  improperly  fixed,  the  legislature,  not  the 
courts,  must  be  appealed  to  for  the  change.  ^^ 

ITS   EMEBGENOE 

These  two  cases,  as  well  as  a  number  of  others  belong- 
ing to  this  Granger  group  which  involved  the  validity  of 
railway  rates  fixed  by  the  legislatures  of  middle  western 
states,  were  decided  in  1876.  By  1885  doubt  began  to  be 
cast  upon  the  conclusive  rate-making  power  of  the  states, 
and  the  seeds  of  the  doctrine  of  judicial  review  began  to 
appear.  In  the  so-called  Railroad  Commission  Cases  al- 
ready referred  to,  involving  an  effort  by  the  railways  to 
prevent  the  enforcement  of  rates  under  a  Mississippi 
statute,  the  Court  upheld  the  validity  of  the  statute  and 
affirmed  the  right  of  the  state  to  fix  rates,  but  limitations 
upon  the  rate-making  power  of  the  states  were  suggested. 
Chief  Justice  Waite  declared : 

FVom  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  this 
power  of  limitation  or  regulation  is  itself  without  limit.  This 
power  to  regulate  is  not  a  power  to  destroy,  and  limitation  is 
not  the  equivalent  of  confiscation.  Under  pretense  of  regulating 
fares  and  freights,  the  state  cannot  require  a  railroad  corporation 
to  carry  persons  or  property  without  reward;  neither  can  it  do 
that  which  in  law  amounts  to  a  taking  of  private  property  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation,  or  without  due  process 
of  law.^« 

12  Peik  r.  C.  &  N.  W.  By.  Co.,  94  U.  S.  164. 

13  Sto&v  V.  Fanners'  Loan  ft  Trust  Co.,  116  U.  8.  307. 
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IIS  BSIABUSHMENT 

Finally,  in  the  Mmneaota  Bate  Cases,"  the  orij 
position  of  the  Court  was  entirely  reversed.  In  Chii 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Co.  v.  Minnesota  the 
trine  was  definitely  established  that  the  reasonablene 
railway  rates  fixed  by  the  states  is  subject  to  rerie' 
the  courts.  In  this  case,  snder  a  Minnesota  statnfa 
thoriziug  a  commission  to  prescribe  railway  rates 
Commission  reduced  the  rates  for  the  transportatic 
milk  between  certain  points  from  three  cents  to  twc 
a  half  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  charges  for  switching 
from  $1.25  and  $1.50  to  $1.00  per  car.  Under  the  sb 
the  rates  fixed  by  the  Commission  were  declared  i 
conclusive.  Appeal  was  brought  to  the  federal  cour 
the  ground  that  the  denial  of  a  judicial  determinatii 
the  reasonableness  of  these  rates  was  a  confiscatic 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  The  Supreme  C 
upheld  the  claim  of  the  railroad,  declaring  invalid 
Minnesota  statute  in  which  the  rates  established  b] 
Commission  were  held  to  be  conclusive.    The  Conrt  i 

The  questlou  of  the  reasouableness  of  s  rate  of  charg 
transportation  by  a  railroad  company,  involving,  u  it  doe 
element  of  reasonableness,  both  as  regards  the  company  aj 
regards  the  public,  is  eminently  a  qoestion  for  judicial  in 
gatiOD,  requiring  due  process  of  law  for  its  determinatiOD 
the  company  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  char^fing  reaso 
rates  for  the  use  of  it«  property,  and  such  deprivation 
place  in  the  absence  of  an  investigation  by  judicial  machi 
it  is  deprived  of  the  lawful  use  of  its  property,  and  thi 
substance  and  effect,  of  the  property  itself,  without  due  pi 
of  law,  and  In  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Si 
and  in  so  far  as  it  is  thus  deprived,  while  other  persons  an 
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mitted  to  receive  reasonable  profits  upon  their  invested  capital, 
the  company  is  deprived  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

THB  BASIS  OF  THE  DOOTBINE 

This  decision,  then,  clearly  established  the  right  of 
judicial  review.  It  apparently  shifted  the  entire  burden 
of  rate  regulation  from  the  legislatures  to  the  courts,  sub- 
stituting, in  this  vital  matter  of  public  policy,  judicial  for 
legislative  opinion.  In  so  far  as  this  case  appeared  to 
assert  the  right  of  the  court  to  enforce  its  judgment  in 
rate-making  in  place  of  the  judgment  of  legislatures  or 
commissions,  it  has  been  modified  by  subsequent  decisions. 
The  doctrine  of  judicial  review,  as  at  present  applied, 
merely  involves  a  determination  by  the  court  whether  the 
rates  fixed  by  legislatures  or  commissions  are  so  unrea- 
sonable as  to  amount  to  confiscation  of  property  rather 
than  to  mere  regulation  of  public  callings.  So  interpreted, 
the  doctrine  does  not  involve  a  usurpation  of  legislative 
authority  by  the  courts ;  it  is  but  the  enforcement  of  such 
limitations  upon  legislative  authority  as  are  guaranteed 
by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 

The  conflict  is  not  between  the  legislatures  and  the 
courts,  but  rather  between  the  legislatures  and  the  peo- 
ple. In  this,  as  in  all  forms  of  judicial  censorship  of  legis- 
lation, the  courts  are  upholding  the  rights  of  the  people 
by  the  enforcement  of  the  constitutional  guarantees  which 
exist  for  the  protection  of  the  people.  In  specific  cases 
the  courts  sometimes  render  decisions  nullifying  legisla- 
tion which  are  clearly  in  opposition  to  the  best  public  wel- 
fare; but  the  mere  right  to  review  legislative  acts  springs 
from  the  nature  of  our  constitutional  system  and  not 
from  usurpation  by  the  courts.  The  real  basis  of  judicial 
censorship  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States : 


BmOrmjf  Segnlatum 


Tte  ttkK  HaX  mar  h^Mrtiii,  Mate  or  f 
KTc^  detamiae  Sar  ^  people  u>d  Cw  the 
«niiecs  in  ^  farm  •(  l>v,  or  w^at  it  matbi 
iSa.  » <niiis»»iLC  witb  ^  funduiiaital  law,  is 
QtaiorT  at  liar  inscicimaDa.  Tbe  dah*  nsts  n 
«nL  ami  sau.  vb«i  l^eir  joxisdietiDn  is  pi 
iM  t&as  so  ngiiG  Kmred  br  tlie  lopreme 
impainti  or  lintn^^  bj  liLgiilitinn  Thia 
o£  ChK  jmiw-tafy  distiagiusbcs  tbc  AmeiMn  Q 
^^^cena  <if  ga-r&nmens.  The  pefpetnitr  <^  * 
:!i«  libvr?  wftS:lt  b  «nJOTvd  undo'  th«n  d 
Jir^rw.  ttpun  zhe  power  gxns  t^  jntS^iarr 
xQbi  ail  legialaaHi  that  is  eleu:^  r^poe^iant 
*f  tite  laiaL'^ 

Trs  Bass  of  Eati  Bbasosu 

The  ri^t  of  tlie  coorts  to  review  nih 
Wxislatiirvs  and  comznissiom  necessiti 
cu^at  by  ch«  «Mxrts  of  standanis  of  m 
wbat  basis  ts  tfae  r«asoiLiihl«iess  of  a  r 
tiestiHiT  Ttiis  b  th«  great  qa«stioa  in  r 
wkl^-h  is  now  ajcitating  the  minds  of  coo 
aad  stadeats  of  nilway  econonucs. 

-'  la  tba  -Lacamitm  whink  iotSnmw  (VBtfrniic  tk 

c^tw*.   it  i&«ulu  b«  3UMU  cSiiCtba  nsaCneti^  ml 

III  small   {TDUfti  >)f  r«3M,  «iL-k  nu—tiwia  •■  IkB  ia 

Lt  b  4ftm  uawi  DMuw  that  ratM 
raM*  raCltirr  thaa  Ckat  tte  ratt*  ia  »ail  of  t 
•ULajnpIe.  :t  bt  ■\rtiM  mmaiM.  La  ■.■iMa«etiOB  witk  mm 
Comma!cv«  CuDmiaatoa  to  refer  to  A*  nsBuaablcu 
>t>«i-Lifad  ^.-vmiBUiiitT  moria;  tvtwmn  spaviAcd  poia 
«ill  £«B<fnilT  to  fooibl  tbAt  Ub*  b«4a  used  b 
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The  first  important  answer,  which  still  remains  the 
starting-point  of  all  court  and  commission  decisions  on 
rate  reasonableness,  was  given  in  the  famous  case  of 
Smyth  V.  Ames,  decided  in  1898.  This  case  involved  the 
validity  of  railway  freight  rates  prescribed  under  a 
Nebraska  statute  of  1893.  An  injunction  restraining  the 
enforcement  of  these  rates  was  obtained  in  the  circuit 
court  by  the  railways  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Justice  Harlan,  in  delivering  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  Court,  said : 

We  hold,  however,  that  the  basis  of  all  calculation  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  to  be  charged  by  a  corporation  main- 
taining a  highway  under  legislative  sanction  must  be  the  fair 
value  of  the  property  being  used  by  it  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public.  And  in  order  to  ascertain  that  value,  the  original 
cost  of  construction,  the  amount  expended  in  permanent  improve- 
ments, the  amount  and  market  value  of  its  bonds  and  stock,  the 
present  as  compared  with  the  original  cost  of  construction,  the 
probable  earning  capacity  of  the  property  under  particular  rates 
prescribed  by  statute,  and  the  sum  required  to  meet  operating 
expenses,  are  all  matters  for  consideration,  and  are  to  be  given 

The  prevailing  practice  and  the  grounds  upon  which  this  practiee  ii 
based  have  been  described  as  follows  by  H.  C.  Lust  in  The  Act  to  Begulaie 
Commerce  and  Supplemental  Acts: 

As  a  practical  proposition^  the  proof  concerning  the  unreasonableness 
of  individual  rates  is  often  different  from  that  pertaining  to  an  entire  sys- 
tem of  rates.  The  investment  of  the  carrier,  for  instance,  in  carrying  a 
specified  kind  of  traffic,  such  as  piano  traffic,  cannot  be  ascertained;  so 
in  such  instances  the  most  common  method  of  proof  is  to  compare  the  rate 
attacked  with  rates  on  similar  commodities  transported  under  similar  condi- 
tions, either  by  the  defendant  carrier  or  by  other  railroads.  Of  course,  on 
heavy  commodities,  such  as  coal,  lumber,  and  the  like,  where  such  traffic  con- 
stitutes from  one-third  to  two- thirds  of  the  entire  freight  traffic  of  the 
carrier,  accountants  often  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  investment  of  the  car- 
riers in  such  traffic,  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  service.  If  such  statisties 
are  accurately  ascertained,  they  are  very  important  in  the  determination 
of  whet  is  a  reasonable  rate  for  such  traffic. 
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MABKET   VALUE 

The  valuation  of  railway  property  on  the  basis  of  earn- 
ing capacity,  though  often  urged  by  railway  advocates,  is 
clearly  an  improper  method  of  determining  the  fair  value 
upon  which  railways  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return.  The 
market  value  of  the  property  which  such  a  valuation 
would  produce  must  itself  be  dependent  upon  the  earn- 
ings whose  reasonableness  is  in  question.  To  say  that 
r^way  rates  should  be  reasonable  and  at  the  same  time 
to  insist  that  their  reasonableness  must  be  tested  by  the 
return  which  they  yield  on  a  value  dependent  upon  the 
income  produced  by  these  very  rates  is  clearly  to  argue 
in  a  circle.  Such  valuation  is  conmiercial  rather  than 
physical.  It  would  nullify  all  attempts  at  rate  regulation 
by  absorbing  monopoly  as  well  as  legitimate  profits.  For 
rate-making  purposes,  in  a  public  service  enterprise,  earn- 
ing capacity  cannot  serve  as  an  adequate  or  as  a  desirable 
basis  of  valuation.  Whitten,  in  his  standard  work  on  the 
valuation  of  public  service  corporations,  says : 

Market  value  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rate  question.  .  .  . 
It  is  only  set  up  after  the  rates  are  in  fact  determined.  To  be 
sure,  the  theory  is  that  rates  are  based  on  a  fair  return  on  the 
market  value  of  the  road  under  reasonable  rates.  The  impossi- 
bility of  basing  reasonable  rates  on  a  market  value  that  is  itself 
determined  by  reasonable  rates  is  apparent.  It  is  a  clear  case 
of  reasoning  in  a  circle.  We  have  the  evident  absurdity  of 
requiring  the  answer  to  the  problem  before  we  can  undertake  its 
solution.  The  advocates  of  the  market- value  theory  cannot  reaUy 
mean  what  they  say.  Market  value  is  not  really  a  part  of  the 
process,  but  the  final  result.  It  includes  in  many  cases  a  capi- 
talization of  certain  monopoly  profits  and  the  monopoly  value 
thus  created  is  set  up  as  justifying  the  higher  rates  which  have, 
in  fact,  created  the  monopoly  value. ^® 

!•  B.  H.  Whitten,  Valuation  of  Public  Service  Corporations,  1,  f  57. 
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There  aro  two  other  standards  of  valuation,  each  more, 
reasonable  than  market  value  based  upon  earning  capao 
ity,  which  claim  many  staunch  supporters  and  are  larpfel] 
applied  in  practice ;  namely,  actual  cost  and  present  valux 

ACTDAL   COST 

Actual  cost,  in  its  proper  sense,  includes  the  cost  ol 
original  construction  plus  the  cost  of  additions  and  bet 
ternients.  It  is  not  e(|uivalent  to  book  value,  as  has  beei 
assumed  in  a  number  of  commission  and  judicial  decisiona 
and  should  not  properly  include,  therefore,  such  items  ai 
"discount  on  securities  issued,  exorbitant  profits  to  pro 
moters,  cost  of  replacing  worn-out  or  superseded  prop 
erty,  dividends  paid  out  of  capital,  money  sunk  in  unsua 
ceasful  experiments."  '* 

Actual  cost  presents  the  most  natural  standard  of  valim 
for  rate-making  purposes.  A  railroad  cor))oration  is  en- 
titled to  a  reasonable  return  on  its  investment,  and  the] 
actual  cost  Involved  in  the  creation  of  the  property  di 
voted  to  the  public  service  is  the  most  direct  and  the  moi 
obvious  measure  of  the  investment.  In  the  Western  Eal 
Advance  Case  of  1911  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coi 
sion  said: 

Perhaps  the  nearest  a.pproxiniation  to  a  fair  standard  is  t 
of  bona  fide  inveatment — the  sacrifice  made  by  the  owuers  of  J 
the  property — considering  as  part  of  the  iuvcBtment  auy  shortagej 
of  return  that  there  may  be  in  the  early  years  of  the  6nt«rpri9e.4 

But  while  actual  cost  is  coming  to  be  recognized  hn 
many  keen  and  able  students  of  the  problem  as  the  most 
desirable  standard  of  railway  valuation,  it  has  not  re- 
ceived very  extensive  legal  approval.     The  difficaltie8_ 


I'Wbitten,  1,  IBS. 
•0  EO  I.  C.  C.  Bep.  807. 
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involved  in  the  determination  of  actual  cost,  because  of 
the  unsoundness  and  inaccuracy  of  early  accounting  prac- 
tices and  the  lack  or  inadequacy  of  historical  records, 
have  been  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  acceptance  of  this 
standard  of  valuation.  It  has  been  urged,  in  addition, 
that  such  a  basis  of  valuation  would  impose  upon  the  pub- 
lic the  burden  of  unwise  or  dishonest  investments  and  de- 
prive the  railroads  of  a  just  return,  appearing  in  the 
enhanced  value  of  their  properties,  for  unusual  enterprise 
or  exceptional  efficiency. 

PRESENT   VALUE 

The  present  value  of  railway  property,  then,  is  usually 
taken  by  courts  and  commissions  as  the  legal  measure  of 
the  investment  upon  which  a  fair  return  may  be  earned. 
Present  value  is  determined  by  ascertaining  the  cost  of 
reproducing  the  property  new,  with  such  deduction  for 
depreciation  as  will  make  the  value  so  obtained  reflect  the 
present  condition  of  the  plant. 

This  method  of  valuation,  it  is  claimed,  is  free  from  the 
difficulties  and  objections  which  are  alleged  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  actual  cost  basis.  It  is  urged  that  the  pub- 
lic is  entitled  to  service  at  such  rates  as  will  yield  a  fair 
return  on  an  investment  that  would  be  necessary  for  the 
provision  of  this  service  at  the  present  time,  and  that  the 
railroads  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  such  an  invest- 
ment as  would  have  to  be  made  at  the  present  time  in  order 
to  provide  this  service. 

Nevertheless,  the  present-value  basis  has  been  sub- 
jected, particularly  in  recent  years,  to  very  sharp  attack. 
For  example.  Professor  Bemis,  an  expert  in  railway  val- 
uation, has  said : 

The  ** reproduction  theory"  contemplates  an  imaginary  com- 
iminity  in  which  an  imaginary  corporation  makes  imaginary 
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eatiinates  of  the  cost  of  an  imaginary  railroad.  . 
actual,  efiBcient  sacrifice  of  tEe  Investor,  as  revealed  in  aoeomii 
and  other  hiBtorical  atadies,  supplemented  by  engjneeri&g  ad 
as  to  the  adaptability  and  present  condition  of  the  propel 
for  the  purpose  intended,  will  count  far  more  than  the  estim 
of  engineers  as  to  what  it  will  cost  to  bay  land  that  will  tii 
be  bought  again,  to  duplicate  property  that  will  never  have  t< 
duplicated,  and  to  build  up  a  business  that  will  never  again  1 
to  be  developed.'* 

In  spite  of  keen  criticism  and  respectable  opposit: 
present  value,  or  cost  of  reproduction  leaa  depreciat 
is  the  generally  accepted  legal  standard  of  raili 
valuation. 

PBOBIAMS   IN   VALUATION 

In  the  application  of  this  cost-of-reprodnction  th« 
many  difficult,  and  for  the  roost  part  still  unsettled,  pi 
lems  have  arisen.  There  is,  for  example,  the  questiot 
to  how  far  intangible  elements  shall  be  included  in 
termining  the  cost  of  reprodnction  of  an  existing  ph 
Shall  any  value  be  attribnted  to  the  existence  of  good-i 
or  to  the  fact  that  the  enterprise  is  a  going  concern  f  ] 
ferent  answers  are  given  to  this  question  in  diffei 
jurisdictions,  and  scarcely  anywhere  ia  the  answer  de& 
and  final.  There  is  the  question,  too,  as  to  whether  all 
ance  shall  be  made  for  the  appreciation  of  railway  pi 
erty,  as  well  as  deduction  for  its  depreciation.  ' 
answer  to  this  question  is  also  varied  and  inconclusive 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  problems  conce 
the  valuation  of  railway  lands  and  rights  of  way.  On 
basis  of  cost  of  reproduction  the  railroads  should  clea 

*>  E.  W.  B«iiiu,  io  the  ProcMdingi  of  the  National  AMoeiatioii  of  I 
way  ConuniMionerB,  1913. 
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be  allowed  the  present  value  of  their  lands,  and  not  merely 
the  expenditure  involved  in  theii-  acquisition.  But  how 
is  present  value  to  be  determined  f  Is  it  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  adjoining  lands,  or  must  it  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  railways  would  have  to  pay  for  such 
lands  if  they  were  to  be  acquired  for  railway  purposes  at 
the  present  time  f  To  estimate  the  value  of  rights  of  way 
on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  adjoining  lands  is  to  allow  the 
railways  the  benefit  of  the  so-called  unearned  increment, 
that  is,  of  the  appreciation  in  property  values  resulting 
from  the  general  growth  of  the  community.  To  estimate 
the  value  of  rights  of  way  on  the  basis  of  what  would  have 
to  be  paid  for  these  lands  at  the  present  time  for  railway 
purposes  is  to  sanction  the  use  of  so-called  multipliers, 
because,  it  is  claimed,  land  for  railway  purposes  has  a 
normal  market  value  of  two  or  three  times  the  market 
valufe  of  the  same  land  for  other  than  railway  purposes. 
The  latest  and  most  authoritative  answer  to  this  problem, 
as  well  as  a  profitable  discussion  of  the  cost-of -reproduc- 
tion theory  as  a  whole,  was  given  in  the  famous  Minne- 
sota Bate  Case  of  1913.*2 

THE  MINNESOTA  RATE  CASE 

In  this  case  suits  were  brought  by  stockholders  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Bailway  Company,  the  Great  Northern 
Bailway  Company,  and  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 
BaUroad  Company  to  restrain  the  enforcement  of  two 
orders  of  the  Minnesota  Bailroad  and  Warehouse  Com- 
mission and  two  acts  of  the  Minnesota  legislature,  pre- 
scribing maximum  freight  and  passenger  rates,  and  to 
prevent  the  adoption  or  maintenance  of  these  rates  by  the 
railroad  companies. 

M  230  U.  S.  352. 
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The  grounds  of  complaint  were,  first,  that  the  actit 
the  legislature  and  the  conimission  amounted  to  ai 
constitutional  interference  with  interstate  eommeroei 
second,  that  the  rates  established  were  confiscatory, 
first  of  these  problems,  dealing  with  the  respective  ri 
of  the  states  and  the  national  government  in  railway  i 
tation,  will  be  treated  in  a  later  chapter.  The  second  ) 
lem  involved  the  legality  of  the  valuation  on  the  bas 
which  the  rcasonablenesa  of  Ihe  rates  fixed  by  the  Ie( 
ture  and  the  commissiou  was  to  be  determined.  ] 
particularly,  the  principles  of  land  valuation  receive- 
careful  consideration  of  the  Court.  The  issue  ant 
conclusion  may  best  be  stated,  somewhat  at  length,  u 
words  of  Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  who  delivered  the  opi 
of  the  Court: 

That  qucalioQ  is  whether,  in  determinine  the  fair  preaeDt 
tit  the  property  of  the  railroad  company  as  a  baais  of  ita  dl 
to  the  public,  it  is  entitled  to  a  valuation  of  ita  right  of  wa 
only  in  excess  of  the  amount  invested  in  it,  bat  also  io  « 
of  the  market  value  of  conli^oua  and  similarly  situated 
erty.  For  the  purpose  of  making  rates,  is  ita  land  devot 
the  public  use  to  be  treated  (irrespective  of  improvements 
only  as  inereasiiig  in  value  by  reason  of  the  activities  and  ge 
prosperity  of  the  community,  hut  as  constantly  outatrippii 
this  increase  all  neighboring  lands  of  like  character,  d«Tot 
other  nsesT  If  rates  laid  hy  comp'-tent  Authority,  etal 
national,  are  otherwise  just  and  reasonable,  are  they  to  be 
to  be  nncoustilutional  and  void,  because  they  do  cot  pen 
return  upon  an  increment  so  calculated  f 

It  is  clear  that  in  asci^rtaining  the  present  value  we  ar 
limited  to  the  consideration  of  the  amount  of  the  actaal  ii 
ment.  If  that  has  been  reckless  or  improvident,  looses  nu 
BUfltaiued  which  the  community  docs  not  underwrite.  A 
company  may  not  be  protected  in  its  actual  investment,  i 
'aine  of  ita  property  be  plainly  loss,  so  the  maUog  ot  a 
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return  for  the  use  of  the  property  involves  the  recognition,  of 
its  fair  value,  if  it  be  more  than  the  cost.  The  property  is  held 
in  private  ownership,  and  it  is  that  property,  and  not  the  original 
cost  of  it,  of  which  the  owner  may  not  be  deprived  without  due 
process  of  law.  But  still  it  is  property  employed  in  a  public 
calling,  subject  to  governmental  regulation,  and  while,  under  the 
guise  of  such  regulation,  it  may  not  be  confiscated,  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  is  attached  to  its  use  the  condition  that  charges 
to  the  public  shall  not  be  unreasonable.  And  where  the  inquiry 
is  as  to  the  fair  value  of  the  property,  in  order  to  determine  the 
reasonableness  of  the  return  allowed  by  the  rate-making  power, 
it  is  not  admissible  to  attribute  to  the  property  owned  by  the 
carriers  a  speculative  increment  of  value,  over  the  amount 
invested  in  it  and  beyond  the  value  of  similar  property  owned  by 
others,  solely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  used  in  the  public 
service.  That  would  be  to  disregard  the  essential  conditions  of 
the  public  use,  and  to  make  the  public  use  destructive  of  the 
public  right. 

The  increase  sought  for  '^ railway  value''  in  these  cases  is  an 
increment  over  all  outlays  of  the  carrier  and  over  the  values  of 
similar  land  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  an  increment  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  any  known  criterion,  but  must  rest  on  a  mere  expres- 
sion of  judgment  which  finds  no  proper  test  or  standard  in  the 
transactions  of  the  business  world.  It  is  an  increment  which, 
in  the  last  analysis,  must  rest  on  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
railroad  use  as  compared  with  other  business  uses ;  it  involves  an 
appreciation  of  the  returns  from  rates  (when  rates  themselves 
are  in  dispute)  and  a  sweeping  generalization  embracing  sub- 
stantially all  the  activities  of  the  community.  For  an  allowance 
of  this  character  there  is  no  warrant. 

Assuming  that  the  company  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  share 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  communities  which  it  serves,  and 
thus  to  attribute  to  its  property  an  increase  in  value,  still  the 
increase  so  allowed,  apart  from  any  improvements  it  may  make, 
cannot  properly  extend  beyond  the  fair  average  of  the  normal 
market  value  of  land  in  the  vicinity  having  a  similar  character. 
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Uthenrise  we  enter  tlie  realm  of  mere  conjecture.  "We  1 
fore  hold  that  it  was  error  to  base  estimates  of  value  of  the 
right  of  way,  yards,  and  terminals  upon  the  so-called  "rail- 
way use"  of  the  property.  The  company  would  certainly  have 
tio  ground  of  eomplaint  if  it  were  allowed  a  value  for  these  lands 
equal  to  the  fair  average  market  value  of  similar  land  in  the 
vicinity,  without  additions  by  the  use  of  multipliers,  or  other- 
wise, to  cover  hypothetical  outlays.  The  allowances  made  below 
for  conjectural  cost  of  acquisition  and  consequential  damages 
must  be  disapproved,  and,  in  this  view,  we  also  think  it  was  error 
lo  add  to  the  amount  taken  as  the  present  value  of  the  lands  the 
further  sums,  calculated  on  that  value,  which  were  embraced  in 
the  items  of  "engineering,  superintendence,  legal  expenses," 
"contingencies,"  and  "interest  during  construction," 


i 


The  principles  of  railway  valuation  are  tlms  being  s 
thoritatively  developed  by  courts  and  commissions,  and 
satisfactory  solutions  are  gradually  being  reached  for 
the  more  difficult  outstanding  problems.  Of  all  the  ques- 
tions in  the  field  of  railway  regulation,  the  theories  and 
methods  of  valuation  are  now  receiving  the  widest  and 
most  thorough-going  attention.  The  comprehensive  phys- 
ical valuation  of  the  American  railway  net,  which  is  be- 
ing conducted  at  the  present  time  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  with  the  willing  co-operation  of  the 
railways,  will  doubtless  result  in  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  proper  treatment  of  the  many  railway 
valaation  problems.  Through  the  excellent  process  of 
careful  investigation,  enlightened  discussion,  and  judi- 
cial decision  a  sound  legal  and  economic  basis  of  rat^ 
reasonableness  will  be  gradually  established. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  On  what  grounds  did  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
uphold  the  regulation  of  railways  by  the  states  t 

2.  State  briefly  the  limitation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's  authority  by  the  courts. 

3.  What  standard  of  rate  reasonableness  was  set  forth  in  Jus- 
tice Harlan's  decision  in  Smyth  v.  AmesY 

4.  What  effect  did  this  decision  have   in  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  physical  valuation  of  railways  Y 

5.  Why  cannot  earning  capacity  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  valua- 
tion for  rate-making  purposes  t 

6.  Discuss  briefly  actual  cost  and  present  value  in  the  deter- 
mination of  reasonable  rates. 

7.  Give  the  substance  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Minnesota  Bate  Case  of  1913. 


CHAPTBB  Vn 


BAH-WAY  DISCBIMnfATIOH 


The  Causes  of  Railway  Discbimination 


We  have  aeon  in  an  earlier  chapter  that  railway 
crimination,  like  general  rate-cutting,  springs  primi 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  railway  business.  Now 
then  special  or  exceptional  causes  appear.  Railway  n 
agers  occasionally  allow  preferential  rates  as  a  mean 
stimulating  traffic  at  a  particular  juncture  in  order  t< 
able  to  issue  favorable  reports  for  their  roads  and  thei 
enhance  the  market  value  of  their  securities.  It  also  I 
pens  not  infrequently  that  railway  companies  are  fii 
cially  interested  in  manufacturing  plants  or  In  mir 
enterprises  along  their  rights  of  way,  and  hence  find 
matter  of  especial  advantage  to  quote  unduly  favori 
rates  to  such  concerns  as  against  their  competitors, 
like  manner,  the  existence  of  interlocking  directora 
whereby  railway  officers  serve  at  the  same  time  as  di 
tors  of  industrial  enterprises,  often  results  in  concessi 
to  special  interests. 

Primarily,  however,  discriminatory  practices  are 
sorted  to  because  of  the  (-ompelling  desire  to  increase  i 
way  traffic  as  a  means  of  enlarging  railway  profits.  E\ 
increase  in  business  results  in  much  more  than  a  pro] 
tionate  increase  in  net  returns.  There  is  a  powerful  al 
ulus  to  add  to  a  railway's  traffic,  and  the  rivalry  for  b 
ness  becomes  irresistibly  keen.  In  the  absence  of  pa 
control,  therefore,  railway  managers,  imbued  prima 
112 
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with  the  spirit  of  private  gain,  are  determined  to  obtain 
business  at  any  cost.  Discrimination  in  rates  and  service 
is  bound  to  follow.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  our  analysis,  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  economic  characteristics  of  the  rail- 
way business — the  fact  that  railway  expenditures  are 
largely  joint  and  constant,  that  railway  undertakings  are 
subject  to  increasing  returns,  that  the  passion  for  railway 
traffic  is  keen  and  uncontrollable,  that  railway  competition 
normally  leads  to  its  own  destruction — are  the  underlying 
sources  of  the  evil.  In  other  words,  unregulated  railway 
enterprise  inevitably  results  in  discriminatory  practices. 
The  railways  have  voluntarily  built  up  industrial  monopo- 
lies through  special  favors  as  a  means  of  furthering  their 
own  ends,  and  have  subsequently  been  compelled  to  con- 
tinue their  discriminations  because  of  the  pressure  which 
these  powerful  monopolies  have  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  And  even  in  the  first  instance,  industrial  concerns' 
have  often  secured  special  treatment  from  the  railways  by 
recognizing  the  railways '  peculiar  dependence  upon  large 
traffic  and  by  playing  one  road  off  against  another. 

These  underlying  causes  of  discrimination  have  often 
been  recognized  and  stated  by  railway  officials  as  well  as 
by  public  authorities.  A  classical  exposition  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  lead  to  discrimination  may  be  found  in 
the  testimony  of  a  railroad  man  (Mr.  C.  M.  Wicker  of 
Chicago)  before  the  CuUom  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  the  investigation  of  1886.    He  said : 

Here  is  quite  a  grain  point  in  Iowa,  where  there  are  five  or 
six  elevators.  As  a  railroad  man  I  would  try  and  hold  all  these 
dealers  on  a  level  keel,  and  give  them  all  the  same  traffic  rate. 
But  mippose  there  was  a  road  five  or  six  miles  across  the  country 
and  all  these  dealers  should  begin  to  drop  in  on  me  every  day 
or  two  and  tell  me  that  the  road  across  the  coimtry  was  reaching 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  our  station  and  drawing  to  itself  all  the 
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grail].  You  might  say  that  it  would  be  the  right  and  just  thiu^ 
to  do  to  give  all  the  five  or  six  dealers  at  the  station  a  special 
rate  to  meet  that  competition  through  the  country.  But,  as  i 
railroad  man,  I  can  accomplish  the  purpose  better  by  pickini 
out  one  good,  smart,  live  man,  and,  giving  bim  a  concession  < 
three  or  four  cents  a  hundred,  let  him  go  there  and  scoop  tfaa 
bttsinesE.  I  would  get  the  tonnage,  and  that  is  what  1  want. 
But  if  I  give  it  to  the  five  it  is  known  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  twelfth' 
annual  report,  gives  like  recognition  to  these  factors  and 
describes  the  causes  of  railway  discrimination  as  foUowa 

Generally  speaking,  he  (the  railroad  manager)  feels  that  hi 
must  have  the  traiBc.  His  road  is  there  and  it  can  be  used  foP 
nothing  else.  The  property  with  which  he  stands  charged  majp 
be  seriously  injured  without  that  particular  traffic,  and  he  musft 
get  it  when  it  is  moving.  He  cannot  lie  idle  for  belter  prices  ' 
or  more  prosperous  conditions.  There  is  therefore  a  constant  ^ 
temptation  to  obtain  it  at  any  cost.  Now,  the  rates  belw 
two  competitive  points  have  been  published.  The  manager  of 
one  road  finds  that  business  has  abandoned  his  line,  and  I 
believes  that  it  is  moving  by  a  rival  route.  He  can  draw  birfi 
one  inference,  and  that  is,  that  his  competitor  has  secretly  reduce^ 
the  rate.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  shall  he  do  T  Shall' 
he  maintain  the  published  rate  and  thereby  abandon  businea 
But  that  means  disaster  to  his  road,  the  loss  of  his  repntation  a 
a  manager,  and  ultimately  of  bis  employment.  What  most  man-' 
agers  actually  do  is  to  get  the  business  by  making  whatever  r 
is  necessary,* 

The  Natuee  of  Discriminatobt  Practices 

their  general  characteristics 

Railway  discriminations  assume  innumerable  fomui 
and  appear  in  almost  every  conceivable  disguise.    They 

1  Ttii«lfth  Annual  Meport  of  Interttate  Commerce  Commiuion,  13. 
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may  be  characterized  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  They 
are  usually  classified  as  discriminations  between  com- 
modities or  different  kinds  of  traffic,  between  localities  or 
different  sections  of  the  country,  and  between  persons  or 
different  shippers.  Before  the  enactment  of  restrictive 
legislation,  particularly  in  the  years  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce,  railway  discriminations, 
whether  between  persons,  commodities,  or  localities,  were 
resorted  to  openly.  The  growth  of  hostile  legislation  has 
driven  most  of  these  practices  under  cover.  This  is  true, 
however,  only  of  personal  discrimination.  Discrimination 
between  commodities  and  between  localities  may  still  be 
practiced  openly ;  it  results  from  every  maladjustment  of 
the  freight  classification  and  from  every  undue  disregard 
of  distance  in  the  freight  tariff.  The  published  rates, 
therefore,  lawfully  adhered  to,  not  infrequently  operate 
to  the  undue  preference  or  advantage  of  some  and  to  the 
undue  prejudice  or  disadvantage  of  others.  Even  today, 
then,  railway  discriminations  are  both  open  and  secret. 

Moreover,  the  special  privileges  sought  to  be  granted 
through  discriminatory  practices  are  made  available  for 
the  favored  shipper,  commodity,  or  locality  through  direct, 
easily  discovered  practices,  or  through  indirect  methods, 
difficult  of  discovery.  This  appears,  obviously,  from 
the  fact  that  discriminations  are  granted  through  differ- 
ences in  the  service  rendered  for  the  same  charge,  or 
through  external  advantages,  as  well  as  through  prefer- 
ential rates.  That  indirect  preferences,  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  uncover  and  prove,  are  now  chiefly  resorted  to  by 
railways  and  shippers,  becomes  most  clear  however  from 
an  examination  of  the  methods  followed  in  effecting  per- 
sonal discrimination.  The  early  and  very  crude  form  of 
carrying  goods  for  favored  shippers  free  or  at  reduced 
rates  has  for  the  most  part  been  entirely  relinquished. 
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any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advantagi 
any  particular  person,  company,  firm,  corporation, 
locality,  or  any  particular  description  of  traffic,"  oj 
subject  the  same  "to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  pr 
dice  or  disadvantage. ' ' '  The  emphasis  is  clearly  it 
undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advantage  and  B 
undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  disadvantage.  Th 
these  provisions  the  so-called  differentials — when,  for 
ample,  lower  rates  are  established  from  western  po 
to  Baltimore  than  to  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
allowing  Baltimore  some  share  of  the  import  and  ex] 
trade  of  the  country — have  bepn  properly  upheld; 
in  like  manner,  the  railway  practioe  of  granting  lo 
rates  on  imported  goods  or  on  gooda  intended  for  ex] 
than  on  purely  domestic  shipments  may  be  deemed  1 
ful.  Large  questions  of  policy  inevitably  arise  in 
differentiation  betwi*eu  just  and  unjust  discriminat 
and  sharp  conflicts  have  resulted  from  the  inlerpr 
tion  by  judicial  tribunals  of  these  legislative  provis 
as  applied  by  administrative  commissions;  but  that  i 
differentiation  is  both  necessary  and  proper  appear 
be  established  beyond  question.  The  problem  of 
venting  unjust  discrimination,  then,  particularly  as 
tween  different  commodities  or  categories  of  traffic 
as  between  differ*jnt  localities  or  sections  of  the  coun 
presents  one  of  the  most  complex  and  most  difficult  t; 
in  railway  regulation. 


The  Foems  of  Railway  Discbiminatios 

theie  interdependence 

Railway  discriminations,  we  have  seen,  are  l 
flassified  as  discriminations  between  oommoditi 
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tween  localities,  and  between  persons.  In  the  end  all 
discriminations  are  personal:  they  operate  to  the  ad- 
vantage or  prejudice  of  particular  shippers  or  consignees. 
In  the  case  of  discriminations  between  conmaodities  or 
between  localities,  however,  the  basis  of  the  preference 
consists  in  the  shipper's  offering  a  particular  class  of 
goods  for  transportation  or  in  the  fact  that  the  ship- 
ment originates  in  or  is  destined  for  a  particular  place. 
All  shippers  of  the  given  class  of  commodities  and  all 
persons  offering  goods  to  or  from  the  given  place  are 
afforded  equal  treatment.  In  the  case  of  personal  dis- 
crimination, on  the  other  hand,  the  identity  of  the  par- 
ticular shipper  is  the  basis  of  the  preference.  A  favored 
shipper,  then,  may  receive  his  undue  preference  or  ad- 
vantage because  he  is  shipping  goods  of  a  special  class ; 
because  he  is  shipping  goods  to  or  from  a  special  place ; 
or  because  he,  rather  than  one  of  his  competitors,  hap- 
pens to  be  the  consignor  of  the  shipment. 

DISCRIMINATION   BETWEEN   OOMMODITIES 

Discrimination  between  commodities  manifests  itself 
primarily  in  the  classification  of  freight.'  Special  serv- 
ice regulations  are  also  made,  applicable  only  to  par- 
ticular classes  of  traffic.  Whether  a  given  classification 
or  regulation  is  just  and  proper  depends  upon  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  adjustment  in  that  particular  case. 
The  principles  upon  which  such  proper  adjustment  must 
be  based  have  been  discussed  in  some  detail  in  an  earlier 
chapter.®     Value  of  service,  measured  roughly  by  the 

6<<A11  classification  is  discrimination.  It  is  the  Begpregation  of  things, 
which,  from  the  special  viewpoint  of  the  classifier,  are  different,  and  the 
grouping  of  things,  which,  from  his  viewpoint,  are  similar/' — S.  O.  Dunn, 
The  American  Transportaiion  QueMtiotif  47. 

•  This  subject  is  treated   in  exhaustive  detail  in  the  more  technical 
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relative  values  of  different  cummuditieB,  is  the  i 
ling  factor  in  classification,  ttiough  cost  of  sen' 
given  Berions  consideration  by  both  railways  and 
missions.     A  few  illustrations,  in  this  place,  will 
more  concrete  the  nature  of  these  discriminations. 

The  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  has  been  i 
upon  to  adjust  relative  rates  between  c<3mpetitivi 
non-competitive  commodities.  In  the  case  of  comp« 
commodities,  there  is  the  problem  of  classifying  ai 
offered  for  transportation  in  different  stages  of  i 
facture,  their  relative  rates  being  an  important  1 
in  determining  the  place  where  the  later  stages  of  i 
factnre  shall  be  carried  on,  and  the  allied  probh 
classifying  articles  which  may  be  used  as  possible 
stitutes  for  each  other,  their  relative  rales  beii 
important  factor  in  detennining  which  one  shall  pi 

With  regard  to  competitive  commodities  in  di£ 
stages  of  manufacture,  the  Commission  ordered  th. 
rate  on  unfinished  bed-room  sets  should  be  85  pel 
of  the  rate  on  the  finished  articles.'  On  the  same 
ciple,  the  Commission  condemned  the  practice  of  < 
fying  hatters'  furs  and  fur  scraps  as  double  first 
while  fur  hats,  the  finished  product,  were  deaignal 
first  class.'  In  like  manner,  the  Commission  allc 
differential  of  3  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  traas] 
tion  of  com  meat  as  compared  with  com  from  th* 
souri  river  to  points  in  Texas,"  aud  a  different 

volumes  on  rtassiflfationa  and  ratM  whicb  coaititut«  th*  cUtf  put 
tourao  in  Interstate  CommercA  and  Railway  Trafflr. 

I  Potter  Mfg,  Co.  v.  C.  Jb  O.  T.  By.  Co.  et  al.,  5  I.  C.  C  B^ 
I.  C.  R.  223. 

«  My«  V.  C.  C.  C.  &  St  L.  Hy.  Co.  et   si,.  H   I,  C.  C.   R( 

•  II  t.  C.  C.  Rep.  Beo, 
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5  cents  on  the  transportation  of  these  commodities  from 
the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  coast.^^ 

The  best  example  of  the  adjustment  of  rates  between 
competitive  commodities  which  may  be  used  as  possible 
substitutes  for  each  other  is  to  be  found  in  the  decision 
of  the  ComjQtiission  as  to  the  relative  rates  which  should 
prevail  on  Pearline  and  common  soap.^^  The  question 
was  as  to  the  rates  on  these  two  commodities  between 
New  York  and  Atlanta.  Pearline  appeared  in  class  four 
of  the  Southern  Classification,  with  a  rate  of  73  cents  per 
100  pounds;  common  soap  appeared  in  class  six,  which 
would  normally  have  given  it  a  rate  of  49  cents,  but 
received  a  special  rate  of  33  cents  per  100  pounds  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  water  competition  between  New 
York  and  Atlanta.  It  was  shown  that  Pearline  could  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  common  soap  and  was  in  direct 
competition  with  it;  that  Pearline  was  about  twice  as 
valuable  as  the  soap  and  the  risk  of  carrying  it  a  little 
greater;  and  that  the  water  competition  at  Savannah, 
which  reduced  the  rate  on  soap  to  Atlanta,  was  not 
applicable  to  Pearline  because  it  could  not  move  by 
water  on  account  of  its  susceptibility  to  dampness.  The 
Commission  decided  that  there  was  undue  discrimination 
against  Pearline  and  ordered  that  it  be  placed  in  class 
five,  with  a  rate  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds.  This  rate 
was  still  almost  twice  the  rate  on  common  soap.  The 
Commission  based  its  decision  largely  on  the  value-of- 
service  principle." 

10  11  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  212. 

11  James  Pyle  &  Sons  v.  £.  T.  V.  &  G.  B.  R.  Co.,  1 1.  C.  G.  Rep.  465. 

12 ''The  decision  seems  to  rest  chiefly  on  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
the  two  commodities,  though  it  should  be  noticed  that  two  other  considera- 
tions furnish  a  partial  explanation,  viz.  the  risks  (i.  e.  the  cost)  of  trans 
portation  and,  in  the  case  of  the  special  Atlanta  rate,  the  existence  of  water 
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In  the  case  of  non-competitive  commodities,  too, 
tive  values  have  served  as  the  primary  criterioi 
distinguishing  bet\^'een  just  and  nnjust  discrimin 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Commission  held  it  unjuff 
unreasonable  to  put  raisins  in  a  higher  class  than 
fruits,  on  the  ground  that  the  market  valne  of  n 
was  uniformly  lower  than  that  of  dried  fniits;" 
in  like  manner,  it  ordered  celery  to  be  given  the 
elassiiieation  and  rates  as  were  given  to  such  vegel 
as  cauliliower,  asparagus,  and  lettuce,  on  the  grount 
its  production  had  greatly  increased  and  its  m 
value  had  fallen  since  the  original  classification  wa 
into  effect,  and  that  "it  certainly  is  no  more  a 
luxury  than  some  of  the  vegetablee  which  have  a  ' 
class."  " 

The  effective  prevention  of  discrimination  bei 
commodities,  then,  depends  upon  the  existence  of  a 
prehensive  system  of  regulation,  with  adequate 
making  powers  in  the  regulating  body.  ^| 


LOCJLL   DlSCHlMtKATION  ^| 

Any  departure  from  the  distance  principle  in 
making,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  constant 
acter  of  torminni  oxpenacs,  involves  discrimination 
unreasouHble  departure  from  the  distance  princlplt 
stitiit«s  unjust  or  unlawful  local  discrimination, 
principles  which  determine  the  reasonableness  of 
tive  rates  have  been  discussed  in  detail  in  an  ei 
chapter  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  theorii 

lompetition. "— M,  B.  HBaunoni],  Eailua^  Rate  Tluori^t  df  th4  Im 
Commerce  Committion,  29. 

18  M»rtln  V.  a  P.  Co.  at  iil,  2  I.  C.  C  Sep.  1 ;  2  I.  C.  B.  1. 

H  TocumMh  Celerj  C*.  ».  C.  J.  *  M.  By.  Co..  et  »1,  5  I.  C.  C  to 
4  I.  C.  E.  918. 
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rate-making  and  rate-making  practice.  It  appeared  that 
the  existence  of  competition  was  the  primary  factor  in 
bringing  about  a  disregard  of  distance  by  American  rail- 
ways. 

The  relation  of  rates  to  each  other  is  of  much  greater 
importance  both  to  the  shipper  and  to  the  general  pub- 
lic than  the  absolute  level  of  rates.  The  location  of  in- 
dustries and  the  prosperity  of  communities  are  directly 
dependent  upon  the  adjustment  of  railway  rates  as  be- 
tween different  commercial  centers  and  sections  of  the 
country.  Most  disputes,  therefore,  which  come  before 
our  state  and  national  commissions  involve  the  question 
of  local  discrimination.  A  just  settlement  of  these  dis- 
putes necessitates  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  signifi- 
cance and  the  complexities  of  railway  and  commercial 
competition,  of  competition  of  routes  and  competition 
of  markets.  This  task  presents  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  in  the  whole  range  of  railway  economics 
and  goes  to  the  very  root  of  railway  regulation.  To  a 
larger  extent  even  than  in  the  case  of  discrimination 
between  commodities  or  different  classes  of  traffic,  the 
effective  elimination  of  local  discrimination  can  be  hoped 
for  only  through  a  comprehensive  system  of  regulation, 
with  large  rate-making  powers  vested  in  a  regulating 
body  composed  of  expert  and  far-sighted  men. 

THE  BASIS  AND  EXTENT  OF  LOOAL  DISOBIMINATION 

The  nature  of  this  task  will  appear  more  clearly  from 
a  consideration  of  the  motives  which  lead  to  local  dis- 
crimination and  of  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails.  These 
motives  may  best  be  presented  through  a  concrete  illus- 
tration; and  the  classical  illustration  of  the  philosophy 
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1.          1 

of  local  diBcrimination  ia  to  be  fonnl 

I         II 

ley's  standard  discussion." 

1 

On  the  eoaat  of  Delaware,  a  few  years  j 

1 

which  we  shall  call  X.  well  suited  for  oyst 

1 

sent  very  few  oysters  to  market,  because  t 

>          1 

80  high  as  to  leave  no  margin  of  profit.     Tl 

I ' 

represented  to  the  railroad  that  if  the  rat 

\' 

to  one  dollar  per  hundred  pounds,  the  b 
profitable  and  the  railroad  could  be  sure 

' :      ' 

at  that  price.     The  railroad  men  looked  i 

found  that  the  price  of  oysters  in  the  Ph 

such  that  the  local  oystertnen  could  pay  o 

pounds  to  the  railroad  and  still  have  a  f 

; 

, 

road  tried  to  charge  more,  it  would  so  cul 

i 

' 

leave  men  no  inducement  to  enter  the  bu 

oysters  would  bear  a  rate  of  one  dollar  per 

Further,  the  railroad  men  found  that  if 

day  a  carload,  or  nearly  a  carload,  at  th 

■ 

than  cover  the  expense  of  hauling  an  e» 

back  and  forth  every  day,  with  the  inciden 

; 

j 

and  repairs.     So  they  put  the  car  on,  anc 

'< 

find  that  the  local  oyster-growers  could 

enough  to  fiU  the  car  about  half  full,     Tl 

\  1 

of  running  it  half  full  was  almost  as  gr* 

U  i 

• 

the  income  was  reduced  one  half.    They 

y* 

. 

raising  the  rates,  for  these  were  as  high  as 

They  could  not  increase  their  business  m 

Hi 

t' 

The  difficulty  was  not  with  the  price  ( 

H- 

capacity  of  the  local  business.     It  seemed  t 

^H.t 

1 

must  be  abandoned. 

m* 

1 

One  possibility  suggested  itself.     At  soi 

t 

the  terminus  of  this  railroad,  was  anothei 

;r 

Y,  which  sent  its  oysters  to  market  by  anotl 

T           ¥ 

II 

at  T  was  very  much  greater  than  at  X. 
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paying  a  dollar  a  hundred  to  send  their  oysters  to  market.  It 
would  hardly  cost  twenty-five  cents  to  send  them  from  T  to  X. 
If,  then,  the  railroad  from  X  to  Philadelphia  charged  but  seventy- 
five  cents  a  hundred  on  oysters  which  came  from  Y,  it  could 
eaaily  fill  its  car  full.  This  was  what  they  did.  They  then  had 
half  a  carload  of  oysters  grown  at  X,  on  which  they  charged  a 
dollar,  and  half  a  carload  from  Y,  on  which  they  charged  seventy- 
five  cents  for  exactly  the  same  service. 

Of  course  there  was  a  grand  outcry  at  X.  Their  trade  was 
discriminated  against  in  the  worst  possible  way — so  they  said — 
and  they  complained  to  the  railroad.  But  the  railroad  men  fell 
back  on  the  logic  of  facts.  The  points  were  as  follows:  1.  A 
whole  carload  at  seventy-five  cents  would  not  pay  expenses  of 
handling  and  moving.  2.  At  higher  rates  than  seventy-five 
cents  they  could  not  get  a  whole  carload,  but  only  half  a  carload ; 
and  half  a  carload  at  a  dollar  rate  (the  highest  charge  the  article 
would  bear)  would  not  pay  expenses.  Therefore,  3.  On  any 
uniform  rate  for  everybody  the  road  must  lose  money,  and,  4. 
They  would  either  be  compelled  to  take  the  oyster  car  away 
altogether,  or  else  get  what  they  could  at  a  dollar,  and  fill  up 
at  seventy-five  cents.  There  was  no  escape  from  this  reasoning ; 
and  the  oystermen  of  X  chose  to  pay  the  higher  rate  rather  than 
lose  the  service  altogether. 

President  Hadley's  discussion  indicates  the  nature  of 
the  justification  which  may  be  offered  for  local  discrim- 
ination. In  essence  it  consists  of  the  fact  that  it  may 
be  advantageous,  rather  than  prejudicial,  for  the  locality 
apparently  discriminated  against  to  have  a  lower  rate 
allowed  to  the  more  distant  point  because  of  the  exist- 
ence at  that  point  of  railway  or  market  competition. 
The  contribution  to  fixed  charges  or  constant  expendi- 
tures which  may  be  derived  from  the  seemingly  favored 
traffic  diminishes  rather  than  increases  the  burden  to 
be  borne  by  the  local  non-competitive  traffic. 

There  is,  however,  a  real  danger  to  be  guarded  against. 
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Distance  should  be  disregarded  in  the  adjustmenil 
rates  only  if  the  given  traffic  cannot  be  secured  withou 
the  disregard  of  distance.  Moreover,  only  such  trafS 
as  is  reasonably  tributary  to  a  given  road  should  b 
striven  for  through  the  instrumentality  of  rate  adjust 
ment.  Otherwise  serious  economic  waste  would  be  th 
natural  result,  the  gains  of  a  particular  railway  bein, 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  community's  welfan 
The  sole  limitation  upon  roundabout  or  circuitous  roul 
ing  would  be  the  extra  or  out-of-pocket  cost  of  renderin, 
the  specific  semce.  Furthermore,  the  discriminatioi 
even  when  legitimate,  must  be  reasonable.  The  rate  a 
the  more  distant  point  must  not  be  excessively  low;  th 
rate  at  the  nearer  point  must  not  be  excessively  higl 
These  problems  can  be  solved  successfully  only  by  mean 
of  effective  regulating  machinery,  so  employed  as  1 
render  full  justice  to  the  railways  as  well  as  affor 
adequate  protection  to  the  public. 

In  the  trunk-line  rate  system,  which  controls  the  larg 
traffic  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  middl 
west,  a  distance  tariff  largely  prevails  and  there  is  , 
conspicuous  freedom  from  local  discrimination.  In  th 
southern  basing-point  system  and  in  the  transeontinento 
rate  structure,  the  distance  principle  is  generally  disr* 
garded  and  local  discrimination  is  the  most  frequent  am 
the  most  fundamental  grievance  in  rate  disputes.  Eve: 
here,  however,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  rate  adjust 
ments  are  the  result  of  long  historical  development  anc 
in  large  measure,  of  natural  geographical  conditiom 
Changes  must  be  introduced  slowly  and  cautiously.  Onl; 
through  the  combined  wisdom,  honesty,  and  restraint  o 
the  railways  and  our  public  servants,  state  and  nation*] 
can  permanent  improvement  in  the  situation  be  assu 
without  consequent  impairment  of  well-e 


ation  be  assnril 
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dustrial  conditions.  The  success  with  which  rates  are 
adjusted  with  reference  to  each  other  in  the  future  will 
constitute  the  supreme  test  of  our  American  system  of 
railway  regulation.^® 

PERSONAL  DISCRIMINATION 

In  the  case  of  personal  discrimination,  few  if  any  of 
the  economic  justifications  may  be  urged  which  underlie 
local  disorimination  and  discrimination  between  com- 
modities. The  complexities  of  railway-rate  adjustments 
present  genuine  and  sometimes  insurmountable  diflBcul- 
ties  in  distinguishing  between  reasonable  and  unreason- 
able preferences  for  particular  places  or  categories  of 
traflSc.  But  practically  all  discriminations  between  per- 
sons are  unjust.  They  are  especially  objectionable  be- 
cause they  have  been  used  to  build  up  unlawful  monopo- 
lies in  the  industrial  field  and  because  they  run  counter 
to  the  American  spirit  of  fair  play.  Moreover,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  law,  they  are  granted  and  secured 
through  secret  means;  and  the  expedients  resorted  to, 
in  their  modem  forms,  are  so  subtle  and  indirect  as  to 
make  detection  difficult  and  expensive,  if  not  impossible. 

Discrimination  between  persons  may  appear  both  in 
the  passenger  and  in  the  freight  service  of  the  railways. 
In  the  passenger  traffic  relatively  little  difficulty  has 
arisen,  especially  in  recent  years.  Formerly  the  liberal 
dispensation  of  free  passes  to  legislators,  judges,  and 
other  public  officers  was  an  evil  of  great  magnitude  and 
importance,  but  drastic  legislation  by  the  states  and  the 
federal    government   has    apparently   proved    entirely 

16  Limitation  of  space  precludes  an  analysis  here  of  specific  casee  in- 
volving local  discrimination.  An  excellent  discussion  of  the  problem,  with 
a  wealth  of  concrete  detail,  will  be  found  in  Ripley,  Bailroads:  EaUi  and 
Begulation,  chap.  VII. 


.  Ifeotive  in  abolishing  this  method  of  corruption."  Thi 
free-pass  evil  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  thing  of  the  past 
.ind  rebates  in  passenger  rates,  though  oeeasionall; 
paid  contrary  to  law^  are  exceedingly  rare. 

In  connection  w^th  the  freight  traffic  numerous  fon ^ 

of  personal  discrimination  are  to  be  found.  The  original 
practice,  as  already  indicated,  was  to  carry  goods  for 
the  favored  shipper  free  or  at  reduced  rates;  but  this 
crude  method  has  long  ago  been  replaced  by  the  practice 
of  nominally  charging  the  shipper  the  regular  or 
published  rate  and  effecting  the  discrimination  throng 
one  expedient  or  another.  ■' 

False  billing,  for  example,  was,  and  still  is  to  no 
small  extent,  a  favorite  device.  The  shipper  is  charged 
the  full  rate  for  the  shipment  as  described  in  the  bill  of 
lading;  but  this  description  may  be  intentionally  false. 
A  short  weight  may  be  stated;  or  a  smaller  number  of 
packages  may  be  named  than  are  actually  contained  in 
tlie  consignment;  or  the  goods  may  be  wrongly  classi- 
fied—often referred  to  as  under-classification — so  as  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  a  lower  rate ;  or  they  may  be  billed 
as  for  export,  when  in  fact  they  are  intended  for  domestifll 
consumption;  or  they  may  be  billed  as  imported  good%l 
when  in  fact  they  have  been  produced  in  this  country; 
or  they  may  be  consigned  as  a  through  shipment,  when 
in  fact  they  are  destined  for  a  local  non-competitive 
point.  Somewhat  allied  to  the  practice  of  false  billing 
(which  is  often  resorted  to  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  railway),  is  the  device  employed  by  traf- 
fic managers  of  charging  some  shippers  according  to  t 
net,  and  others  according  to  the  gross,  weight  of  th«i 

1'  In  a  majorit;r  of   these  casea  the  urrtera  welcomed   the  !e([ialati^ 
becsuBo  it  relieved  th^m  of  the  expense  involved  in  carrying  free  ■ 

number  of  persons . 
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shipments,  and  the  expedient  of  quoting  different  rates 
for  the  same  commodity  packed  in  slightly  different 
ways.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
shipping  in  tank  cars,  was  charged  at  one  time  only  for 
the  oil,  while  its  competitors,  shipping  in  barrels,  were 
diarged  for  transportation  of  both  the  oil  and  the  barrels. 
This  discrimination  appeared  all  the  more  unjust  because 
the  Standard  Oil  Company 's  competitors  were  compelled 
to  ship  their  oil  in  barrels,  since  there  was  an  agreement 
between  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  certain  railways 
whereby  the  railways  refused  to  supply  tank  oars  to  these 
competitors. 

By  far  the  most  common  expedient  for  effectually 
granting  preferential  rates  to  favored  shippers  is  the 
much-condemned  practice  of  rebating.  A  rebate  in  its 
original  form  consisted  in  the  repayment  to  the  shipper 
of  part  of  the  rate  paid  by  him.  Here,  however,  as  in 
other  cases,  the  general  tendency  has  been  to  conceal  the 
process  as  much  as  possible.  Few  railway  rebates  are 
now  granted  in  this  bare  form;  they  are  usually  so  dis- 
guised as  to  prevent  easy  detection.  A  few  illustrations 
may  be  given  of  this  modem  form  of  rebating. 

The  payment  of  rentals  for  the  use  of  private  cars 
offers  one  class  of  opportunities  for  rebating.  A  shipper 
who  uses  his  own  car  is  charged  the  full  rate  for  the 
transportation  of  his  freight  and  is  allowed  a  daily  rental 
for  his  car  as  long  as  it  is  being  used  by  the  railway.  If 
the  rental  chances  to  be  a  high  one — beyond  the  actual 
value  of  the  use  of  the  car — a  rebate  is  in  effect  given  to 
the  shipper.  This  form  of  abuse  has  been  amazingly 
common,  such  large  rentals  being  paid  that  in  some  cases 
they  have  amounted  in  the  short  period  of  two  years  to 
a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  original  cost  of  the  car,  interest 
on  the  investment,  and  the  expense  of  maintenance. 
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Rebating  is  accompUahed  also  through  the  exped 
of  the  industrial  line.  If  it  is  desired  to  give  oonceBS 
to  a  shipper  whose  plant  is  located  slightly  off  the 
of  the  railway  yet  connected  with  it  by  a  short  spu: 
side-track,  the  shipper  organizes  a  special  corporatio; 
a  railway  company  to  own  and  operate  the  spur.  The 
forth  a  shipment  from  the  factor}'  or  plant  nomin 
passes  over  the  lines  of  two  companies — the  ih 
organized  line  and  the  regular  railway.  Accordia 
when  the  charge  for  transportation  is  collected 
becomes  necessary  for  the  two  companies  to  divid 
between  them,  and  the  method  of  apportionment  is  use 
such  aa  to  give  the  industrial  line  much  more  than  its 
share  of  the  whole.  The  full  rate,  then,  appears  t 
collected,  but  a  rebate  is  allowed  under  the  guise  < 
payment  to  the  industrial  line.  Similar  in  charaote 
this  form  of  discrimination  through  the  inatrumenti 
of  industrial  lines  is  the  device  whereby  a  rail 
sometimes  permits  a  favored  shipper  to  perform  e 
service,  such  as  loading,  in  connection  with  the  carr 
of  his  goods,  and  thereupon  allows  as  compensation 
his  labor  a  sum  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  v 
of  his  service. 

Even  more  pernicious  than  these  forms  of  diacrim 
tion  and  less  easy  to  discover  art  the  rebates  eflfe 
through  the  machinery  of  the  claim  department 
shipper  is  charged  the  published  rate ;  but  iis  soon  at 
carriage  of  his  freight  is  completed,  he  files  a  false  c 
for  fictitious  injury  to  or  loss  of  liis  goods,  or  an 
cessivG  claim  for  actual  injun,-  or  loss.  In  accord 
with  a  tacit  agreement  between  the  railway  and 
shipper,  these  claims  are  promptly  paid.  This  pra< 
clearly  results  in  offensive  rebating,  though  the  paym 
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appear  on  the  books  of  the  railway  company  as  le^timate 
items  of  expense. 

The  practices  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
resulting  for  the  most  part  in  preferential  rates,  are 
perhaps  the  most  serious  forms  of  personal  discrimina- 
tion, but  there  are  many  preferences  in  the  service 
rendered  to  different  shippers,  which  likewise  merit 
unquestioned  condemnation. 

A  source  of  perennial  complaint  is  found  in  the  conduct 
of  railways  in  the  distribution  of  their  cars.  It  is  their 
acknowledged  duty  to  supply  all  shippers  with  as  many 
cars  as  they  require,  so  far  as  their  facilities  will  allow. 
If  the  supply  of  cars  is  inadequate,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
railways  to  distribute  them  fairly  among  the  several  ship- 
pers in  reasonable  proportion  to  their  respective  needs. 
In  practice,  however,  it  is  found  that  the  railways  not 
infrequently  discriminate  extensively  in  the  distribution 
of  cars.  The  big  shipper  can  often  secure  all  the  cars  he 
needs  when  the  little  shipper  clamors  for  them  in  vain. 
In  the  matter  of  speedy  transportation  and  prompt  deliv- 
ery similar  distinctions  are  often  made. 

Certain  special  privileges  are  also  granted  to  the 
favored  shipper  which  are  ordinarily  denied  by  the  rail- 
ways. The  right  of  milling  in  transit  is  an  excellent 
example  of  such  special  privileges.  If  wheat  is  to  be 
shipped  from  one  point  to  a  second,  there  to  be  converted 
into  flour,  and  subsequently  to  be  sent  on  to  a  third  point, 
some  shippers  and  millers  are  required  to  pay  the  local 
rate  on  wheat  between  the  first  two  points  and  the  local 
rate  on  flour  between  the  second  and  third,  while  for  the 
specially  favored  persons  the  two  shipments  are  treated 
substantially  as  one,  with  the  privilege  of  milling  in 
transit,  at  a  rate  but  slightly  higher  than  the  through 
rate  on  wheat.    These  favored  individuals  are  thereby 
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given  a  decided  advantage  over  those  to  whom  the  pi 
lege  is  denied.  A  similar  privilege  is  occasionally  enjoyed 
by  a  shipper  who  consigns  a  car  of  freight  at  the  carload 
rate,  but  is  allowed  to  unload  part  of  the  goods  at  various 
points,  while  his  competitors,  if  they  desire  to  be  granted 
the  same  privilege,  are  compelled  to  pay  the  less-than- 
carload  rate  on  each  separate  cousignment  in  the  car. 

The  great  variety  of  discriminatory  practices  and  the 
subtlety  and  refinement  of  their  forms  are  equally 
impressive.  It  is  doubtless  true,  however,  that  the  extent 
of  these  discriminatory  practices  has  very  markedly 
declined  in  recent  years.  In  part  this  result  has  come 
through  the  voluntary  recognition  by  the  railways  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  discrimination,  to  themselves  as  well 
as  to  the  public;  but  in  the  main  the  notable  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  discrimination  has  been  secured  through 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  stringent  legislation. 
It  is  necessary,  here,  to  examine  briefly  the  character  and 
development  of  this  legislation. 


The  Law  Against  Disceimination 


GENEBAI.  prohibitions 


I 


From  the  beginnings  of  regulation,  discriminatory 
practices  have  been  declared  unlawful  in  both  state  and 
federal  legislation.  The  chief  grievance  at  the  time  of 
the  Granger  movement  was  the  extortionate  character  of 
railway  rates,  but  the  prohibition  of  discrimination  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  state  legislation  to  which  the 
movement  led.  And  since  the  most  important  immediate 
factor  in  the  enactment  of  the  Act  to  Kegulate  Commerce 
in  1887  was  the  wide  prevalence  of  discriminatory  prac- 
tices, the  prohibitions  against  discrimination  were  the 
cardinal  features  of  the  statute  as  originally  passed. 
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In  the  Act  to  Begulate  Commerce  an  attempt  is  made 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  any  form.  It  is  provided 
that  if  any  common  carrier  shall,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  any  special  rate,  rebate,,  drawback,  or  other  device, 
charge,  demand,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  person  or 
persons  a  greater  or  less  compensation  for  a^iy  service 
rendered,  or  to  be  rendered,  in  the  transportation  of 
passengers  or  property,  than  it  charges,  demands^  col- 
lects, or  receives  from  any  other  person  or  persons  for 
doing  for  him  or  them  a  like  and  contemporaneons  service 
in  the  transportation  of  a  like  kind  of  traffic  under  sub- 
stantially similar  circumstances  and  conditions,  such 
common  carrier  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  unjust  dis- 
crimination, which  is  prohibited  and  declared  to  be 
unlawful.^^  Furthermore,  discrimination  between  goods 
and  between  places  as  well  as  personal  discrimination  is 
prohibited  in  general  terms.  It  is  declared  to  be  unlawful 
for  any  common  carrier  to  make  or  give  any  undue  or 
unreasonable  preference  or  advantage  to  any  particular 
person,  company,  firm,  corporation,  or  locality,  or  any 
particular  description  of  traffic,  in  any  respect  whatso- 
ever, or  to  subject  any  particular  person,  company,  firm, 
corporation,  or  locality,  or  any  particular  description  of 
traffic,  to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  disad- 
v^tage  in  any  respect  whatsoever.*® 

One  of  the  important  purposes  for  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  created  was  to  provide 
administrative  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
provisions.  Heavy  fines,  as  well  as  imprisonment,*®  are 


18  Act  to  Begulate  Commerce,  as  amended,  sec.  2. 

i»  Ihid,,  sec.  3. 

20  The  penalty  of  imprisonment  was  established  in  1889;  it  was  removed 
bj  the  Elkins  Act  of  1903 ;  and  it  was  re-established  by  the  Hepburn  Act  of 
1906. 
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impOBed  for  violations  of  these  prohibitions  a; 
criminatory  practices.  Shippers  accepting  rebates  ai 
as  railways  granting  them  are  guilty  of  unlawful  con 
and  both  the  railway  corporation  and  its  officon 
agents  are  subject  to  the  penalties  for  violation  c 
provisions  against  diserimlnatinn.*'  Moreover.  th» 
visions  of  the  Act  enjoining  upon  the  carriers  due 
licity  in  rate-making  and  granting  to  the  Commi 
general  powers  of  investigation  and  8uper\'i8or>'  ai 
ity  over  accounting  practices  were  enacted  and  an 
ized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  a 
large  extent,  as  a  means  of  enforcing  more  (.'ffcctivei 
provisions  against  discrimination. 


THE   LONG-AND-SHnRT-HAtn,  CLAUSE 


i 


One  special  form  of  local  discrimination  is  specii 
prohibited  in  most  state  laws  and  constitutes  aj 
portant  feature  of  the  Act  to  Regulato  Commerce, 
famous  fourth  section  of  the  Act,  as  enacted  in 
declared  it  to  be  unlawful  for  the  railways  "to  char 
receive  any  greater  compensation  in  the  aggregat 
the  transportation  of  passengers  or  of  like  kind  of 
erty,  under  substantially  similar  circumstances  anc 
ditions,  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance 
the  same  line,  in  the  same  direction,  the  shorter 
included  within  the  longer  distance."  From  the 
beginning  =*  the  Commission  interpreted  this  clau 
justifying  a  departure  from  the  long-and-shorl 
principle  only  when  water  competition  or  compe 
bet\veen  railways  not  subject  to  tlie  Act  existed  a 


31  EUuns  Act,  MC.  1. 

33  Louisville  and  Nashville  Caw,  I 
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more  distant  point.^*  In  other  words,  the  mere  existence 
of  railway  competition  at  the  more  distant  point  did  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  constitute  such  dis- 
similarity of  circumstances  and  conditions  as  to  remove 
a  given  case  from  the  prohibition  of  the  fourth  section. 
This  interpretation  was  uniformly  applied  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  but  it  was  concurred  in  by  the  railways  only 
under  vigorous  protest. 

ITS   NULLIFICATION 

In  1897  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  its 
decision  in  the  Alabama  Midland  Case,**  overruled  the 
Commission's  interpretation  of  the  fourth  section  and 
effectually  nullified  the  application  of  the  long-and- 
short-haul  principle  in  the  adjustment  of  railway  rates. 

The  case  was  first  decided  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  1893.  The  facts,  briefly,  were  as  follows : 
Troy,  Alabama,  is  situated  52  miles  east  of  Montgomery, 
on  the  Alabama  Midland  Railroad.  The  rates  on  the 
Alabama  Midland  Railroad  from  all  points  in  the  east 
and  northeast  were  higher  to  Troy  than  to  Montgomery, 
although  traflSc  passed  through  Troy  on  its  way  to  Mont- 
gomery, and  the  rates  from  Troy  to  eastern  points  were 
higher  than  the  rates  from  Montgomery,  although  traflSc 
from  Montgomery  passed  through  Troy  on  its  way  to  the 
eastern  seaports.  The  carrier  justified  the  lower  rates 
at  Montgomery  because  of  the  existence  at  that  point 
of  several  lines  of  railway  competing  for  all  kinds  of  traflSc. 
Railway  competition  at  Montgomery,  largely  absent  at 
Troy,  constituted  such  a  dissimilarity  of  circumstances 

28  Oertain  ' '  rare  and  peculiar ' '  cases  were  also  excepted  hj  the  Com- 
misaioii.  Oompare  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission, 

24  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ▼.  A.  M.  By.  Co.  et  aL,  168  U.  8.  144. 
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and  conditions  at  Montgomerj'  and  at  Troy,  it  waa  i 
as  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  prohibition  ( 
long-and-Hhort-haul  clause.  The  Commission,  in  a 
ance  with  its  previous  decisions,  refused  to  reo 
that  the  existence  of  competition  between  railway 
,iect  to  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  created  the 
sary  dissimilarity  of  ciroumstances  and  conditions 
Supreme  Court  set  aside  the  ruling  of  the  Coma 
and  held  that  the  higher  rate  at  Troy  did  not  com 
a  violation  of  the  fourth  section. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Supreme  Court  amouc 
a  repeal  or  nullification  of  the  long-and-short-hanl 
ciple  because  it  authorized  the  railways,  withont  i 
consent  of  the  Commission,  to  charge  a  higher  ra 
the  shorter  than  for  the  longer  distance  in  prac 
all  cases  in  which  the  practice  would  be  of  any  1 
from  the  stajidpoint  of  tlie  railways,  regardless 
public  welfare.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Comju 
in  its  annual  report  for  1897,  distinguished  cleai 
tween  its  own  view  and  the  view  of  the  court.  Ii 
cism  of  the  Alabama  Midland  decision,  the  Cotn 
said: 


The  most  superlicial  examiimtiou  of  the  question!  fl 
showed  that  as  a  matter  of  faet  there  was  a  broad  ttil 
between  different  kinds  of  competition  as  related  to  this  q\ 
The  water  carrier  did  not  stand  like  the  carrier  by  rai 
highway  over  which  he  operated  enst  biin  nothing.  Hin 
were  comparatively  inexpensive  and  could  readily  be  tras 
from  plaee  to  place.  The  cost  of  carria^  was  ordioarilj 
leas.  Above  all,  he  was  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  tl 
He  was  compelled  to  publish  no  rate,  to  respect  no  sched 
was  tree  to  go  into  the  market  and  to  take  whatever  tmi 
tion  he  could  obtain  at  whatever  figure  he  chose.  Mu 
there  waa  no  similarity  between  competition  with  this 
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and  competition  with  a  railway  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  to  Begolate  Commerce.  The  same  thing  was  trae  to  a 
limited  extent  with  railroads  in  foreign  countries.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  could  make  any  rate  it  chose  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  could  vary  that  rate  at  pleasure,  and  could  fix  its 
terminal  rate  without  any  reference  to  intermediate  points.  So 
also  could  a  railroad  situated  wholly  within  a  state,  as  to  the 
traffic  within  that  state. 

ITS  BEHABIUTATION 

Between  1897  and  1910  the  railways  were  virtually 
free  to  disregard  the  long-and-short-haul  principle  at 
will.  The  Commission  was  without  adequate  authority 
to  enforce  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act.  The  agitation 
for  the  amendment  of  the  long-and-short-haul  clause, 
which  began  to  take  shape  immediately  after  the  Ala- 
bama Midland  decision  was  rendered,  finally  bore  fruit 
in  the  Mann-Elkins  Act  of  1910.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  that  legislation  was  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  fourth  section.  The  phrase  ''under  substantially 
similar  circumstances  and  conditions"  was  entirely 
stricken  from  the  section.  As  a  result,  the  railways  are 
now  forbidden  to  charge  a  higher  rate  for  the  shorter 
than  for  the  longer  haul  under  any  conditions,  without 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Commission.  Under  this  reha- 
bilitated long-and-short-haul  clause  the  Conmiission  is 
engaged  in  effecting  a  readjustment  of  the  southern  and 
transcontinental  rate  structures  in  which  disputes  as  to 
local  discrimination  have  most  frequently  arisen. 

PoouNG  AND  Discrimination 

In  conclusion  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  the  law 
against  discrimination  would  gain  in  effectiveness 
through  the  repeal  of  the  anti-pooling  section  of  the  Act 
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to  Regulate  Conunerce.  The  policy  of  prohibitiDg  pool- 
ing absolutely,  even  with  the  consent  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Commission,  is  inconsistent  with  and  runs 
counter  to  the  policy  of  eliminating  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. Preferential  treatment  of  favored  shippers  arises 
primarily  through  the  exigencies  of  keen  competition. 
The  most  effective  check  upon  personal  discrimination 
lies  in  the  legal  recognition  of  co-operative  effort.  With 
the  large  powers  of  regulation  now  vested  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  in  most  of  the  state 
commissions,  the  legalization  of  pooling,  under  govern- 
ment control,  would  involve  little  danger  of  abuse  and 
great  possibilities  of  relief  alike  to  the  railways  and  to 
the  public.  The  demand  for  the  repeal  of  section  five 
of  the  Act  is  both  general  and  insistent.  Only  the  deep- 
seated  distrust  of  monopoly  and  of  all  arrangements  that 
may  lead  to  monopoly,  wluch  is  charaflteristic  of  the 
American  mind,  has  stood  in  the  way  of  translating  this 
demand  into  legislative  action. 

The  crisis  in  transportation  facilities  which  began' 
about  1915  and  has  not  yet  ended,  brought  home  very 
forcibly  the  need  for  a  much  more  effective  utilization  of 
the  carriers'  facilities.  Tlie  result  was  the  iuelnsion 
within  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  of  a  provision 
which  permitted  the  carriers,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  pool  their  equip- 
ment and  even  to  arrange  for  consolidation  of  lines.  Such 
a  reversal  of  our  national  policy  shows  very  clearly  that 
the  need  for  imity  of  effort  was  very  great  and  that  the 
public  had  experienced  very  sharply  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  enforced  disunion.  The  advantages  of  the 
fast  freight  lines,  which  were  in  effect  pooling  arrange- 
ments between  the  constituent  parts  of  a  thru  route, 
have  now  been  extended  to  all  kinds  of  freight  service. 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  railway  discrimination  f 

2.  What  is  the  distinction  between  just  and  unjust  discrim- 
ination f 

3.  Discuss  briefly  discrimination  between  commodities. 

4.  Why  is  the  problem  of  local  discrimination  so  difficult  of 
solution  in  many  cases  Y 

5.  Why  is  personal  discrimination  generally  without  justifi- 
cation f 

6.  Mention   some   of   the   more   common   forms   of   personal 
discrimination  Y 

7.  What  provisions  against  discrimination  are  made  in  the  Act 
to  Regulate  Commerce! 

8.  Trace  briefly  the  development  of  the  long-and-short-haul 
clause. 

9.  Why  would  a  repeal  of  the  anti-pooling  section  of  the  Act 
tend  to  eliminate  discrimination  Y 
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CHAPTER  IV 

BAILWAT  <X>lU»KTITiOH 

The  Natusb  of  Railway  Compbtition 
bailwat  competition  and  its  effects 

We  have  seen  in  an  earlier  chapter  that  the  railway 
business  may  be  said  to  be  naturally  monopolistic  In 
local  traffic  ^  the  railways  often  possess  an  absolute 
monopoly,  the  shipper  being  dependent  for  his  serWee 
upon  a  single  line  of  railway.  But  even  in  competitive 
traffic  the  railways  tend  to  be  operated  under  monopolistic 
conditions  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  railway  com- 
petition. 

The  abnormal,  ruinous,  self -destructive  character  of 
railway  competition  rests  upon  the  economic  characteris- 
tics of  the  railway  business.  From  one-half  to  three-quar- 
ters of  railway  expenditures  are  both  joint  and  constant, 
thus  making  it  practically  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  exact  cost  of  a  specific  service  and  creating  an  abnor- 
mal rivalry  for  railroad  traffic.  Destructive  rate  wars 
and  ruinous  as  well  as  unjust  discriminatory  practices 
are  the  inevitable  results.  Because  of  the  specialized 
character  of  railway  property  abandonment  of  the  field 
is  impossible;  even  insolvency,  therefore,  only  brings  a 
reorganization  under  which  the  weaker  rival  is  absorbed 

iThe  tenn  ''local  traffic''  as  here  naed  signifies  traffic  at  a  point 
served  by  only  one  railroad. 
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by  the  stronger  one.  In  most  cases  there  is  an  iri 
stimulus  to  resort  to  some  form  of  co-operatio: 
the  almost  certain  outcome  of  active  rivalry  drr 
peting  railways  to  merge  their  interests. 

Effective  competitiou,  then,  in  the  sense  in 
appears  in  ordinary  industrial  enterprise  (and 
it  is  said  to  be  "the  life  of  trade"),  cannot  bt 
exist  in  railway  transportation  as  an  automatic  si 
of  public  welfare.  Indeed,  it  tends  to  produce  e\ 
grave  and  more  injurious  to  the  public  interest  th 
which  it  is  relied  upon  to  eliminate. 

COMFETrnON  IN  TBADE  AXV  IN  THANSPOBTATION  CC 

The  true  nature  of  railway  competition  eme 
more  clearly  when  it  is  compared  concretely  w 
petition  in  trade.  The  following  analysis  by  F 
Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  presents  such  a 
application  of  the  principles  under  discussion : 

There  is  a  marked  difference  of  priiiciple  between  t 
competition  and  the  competition  of  railroads.  In  tl 
case  its  action  is  prompt  and  healthful,  and  does  i 
extremes.  If  Grocer  A  sells  ^oods  below  fost,  Groce 
cot  follow  him,  but  simply  stop  selling  for  the  time. 
This  involves  no  great  present  loes  to  B ;  when  hia  rect 
moat  of  his  expenses  stop  also.  (2)  It  does  involve  a  p[ 
to  A ;  if  he  is  selling  below  cost,  be  loses  more  money 
business  he  docs.  (3)  It  cannot  continue  iudefinitely, 
turns  to  paying  prices,  B  can  again  compete.  If  A  coi 
do  business  at  a  loss,  he  will  become  bazikrupt,  and  B  wil 
field  clear  again.  But  if  railroad  A  reduces  charges 
petitive  business,  railroad  B  must  follow.  (1)  It  ii 
great  present  loss  to  stop.  If  a  railroad's  business  i 
almost  nothing,  a  large  part  of  its  expenses  run  on 
same.     Interest  charges  accumulate;  oGSce  expenaes  < 
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suddenly  contracted;  repairs  do  not  stop  when  traflBc  shrinks, 
for  they  are  rendered  necessary  by  weather  as  well  as  by  wear. 
(2)  If  B  abandons  the  business,  A's  reduction  of  rates  will  prove 
no  loss.  The  expense  of  a  large  business  is  proportionately  less 
than  that  of  a  small  one.  A  rate  which  was  below  cost  on 
100,000  tons  may  be  a  paying  one  on  200,000.  (3)  Profitable 
or  not,  A 's  competition  may  be  kept  up  indefinitely.  The  prop- 
erty may  go  into  bankruptcy,  but  the  railroad  stays  where  it  is. 
It  only  becomes  a  more  reckless  and  irresponsible  competitor. 
The  competition  of  different  stores  finds  a  natural  limit :  it  brings 
rates  down  near  to  cost  of  service  and  then  stops.  The  compe- 
tition of  railroads  finds  no  such  natural  limit.  Wherever  there 
is  a  large  permanent  investment,  and  large  fixed  charges,  compe- 
tition brings  rates  down  below  cost  of  service.  The  competitive 
business  gives  no  money  to  pay  repairs  or  interest.  Sometimes 
the  money  to  pay  for  these  things  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of 
other  customers  who  do  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  competition 
and  are  charged  much  higher  rates.  Then  we  have  the  worst 
forms  of  discrimination.  Sometimes  the  money  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  any  customers  at  all.  Then  we  have  bankruptcy, 
ruin  to  the  investor,  and — when  these  things  happen  on  a  large 
scale — a  commercial  crisis.^  .. 

The  Forms  of  Railway  Competition 

varieties  of  competition  in  transportation 

Railway  competition,  or  rather  competition  in  trans- 
portation, assumes  many  forms.  There  is  competition 
between  parallel  railway  lines;  between  railways  and 
river,  canal,  or  ocean  carriers ;  betw^een  railways  serving 
the  shipper  and  consumer  by  the  shortest  or  most  direct 
route  and  railways  or  other  carriers  serving  the  shipper 
and  consumer  by  indirect,  circuitous,  or  roundabout 
routes ;  between  service  or  facilities  furnished  by  differ- 

aA.  T.  Hadley,  Bailroad  Transportation,  73-74. 
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ent  railways  or  other  carriers;  between  different  cities 
seeking  to  establish  their  superiority  as  commercial  or 
industrial  centers  with  respect  to  one  another ;  ^  between 
different  producing  centers  in  this  country  and  abroad 
seeking  to  reach  the  same  markets  for  the  distribution 
of  their  products.  The  most  important  of  these  forms 
of  competition  are  competition  of  routes,  including  direct 
rivalry  between  parallel  lines,  and  competition  of  mar- 
kets. 

Market  or  commercial  competition  involves  primarily 
rivalry  between  producers  and  not  between  transporta- 
tion agencies.  In  the  words  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion: 

It  represents  the  attempt  of  rival  producers,  or  of  rival 
jobbers  and  distributing  agents  of  different  sections,  to  extend 
their  influence  throughout  a  consuming  territory.  The  back- 
bone of  the  railroad  adjustment  throughout  the  United  States 
lies  in  the  rivalry  between  the  Atlantic  or  eastern  trade  centers 
and  the  western  cities  for  the  remunerative  trade  of  the  southern 
states.  The  Texas  market  is  competed  for  by  all  the  distributive 
centers  between  Kansas  £Jity  and  Boston.  The  fruit-growers  of 
California  and  of  Florida  are  respectively  competing  for  markets 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  the  northeast 
Such  competition  recognizes  no  national  bounds.  Copper  from 
Montana  must  be  transported  at  rates  which  will  permit  of 
meeting  the  price  on  Chile  bars  in  the  Liverpool  market.  Our 
entire  grain  and  cotton  crops  must  be  transported  at  rates  which 
will  enable  them  to  hold  their  precedence  in  Europe.  The  cotton- 
mills  in  New  England  and  in  the  South  must  have  their  output 
carried  to  China  under  conditions  which  will  enable  them  to 
meet  the  price  made  by  the  British  manufacturer.* 

8  A  witness  before  the  Industrial  Commission  thus  tersely  described  the 
competition  of  cities:  "It  is  a  continual  strug^gle  between  the  line  from 
Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  with  no  interest  in  Chicaj^o,  and  the  line  from 
Kansas  City  to  Chicago  with  no  interest  in  St.  Louis. '  * — Report  of  Indugtiial 
Commission,  VoL  19,  p.  357. 
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COMPETITION  OF  MARKETS  AND  COMPETITION  OF  ROUTES 

The  existence  of  market  competition  is  a  fundamental 
factor  in  the  adjustment  of  the  American  rate  structure. 
The  recognition  of  its  importance  underlies  the  general 
disregard  of  distance  which  characterizes  our  railway 
rates,  and  it  is  the  basis  of  the  thousands  of  special  or 
commodity  tariffs  under  which  about  three-fourths  of  our 
railway  traflSc  is  carried.  The  influence  of  market  or 
commercial  competition  is  both  vital  and  permanent  in 
the  administration  of  railway  enterprise.  But  it  is  the 
attempt  of  the  public  to  establish  permanent  competition 
between  transportation  agencies,  as  it  appears  in  the  indi- 
rect rivalry  of  competing  routes  and  especially  in  the 
direct  competition  of  parallel  lines,  which  presents  the 
chief  problem  in  railway  competition  from  the  standpoint 
of  railway  regulation.  It  is  with  this  aspect  of  competi- 
tion, and  the  attitude  of  the  state  toward  it,  that  we  are 
here  chiefly  concerned,  for  such  maintenance  of  competi- 
tion by  the  government  runs  counter  to  the  natural 
tendency  to  co-operation  by  the  railways.^ 

Railway  Co-operation  and  Consolidation 

agreements  to  maintain  rates 

We  have  seen  that  railway  competition  leads  to  unre- 
strained rivalry,  harmful  alike  to  the  railroads  and  to 
the  public.  To  safeguard  themselves  against  the  evils  of 
abnormal  competitive  conditions,  the  railways  have 
resorted  to  various  methods  of  co-operation.    The  first 

»  The  practical  importance  of  the  various  forms  of  competition  in  the 
development  of  the  rate  structures  in  this  country  is  well  explained  in  the 
treatises  on  Freight  Rates,  Official,  Southern,  and  Western  territories, 
respectively,  which  are  a  part  of  the  course  in  Interstate  Commerce  and 
Railway  Traffic. 
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and  simplest  of  these  methods  was 
tain  rates.  Under  these  agreem 
traffic  continued  as  before,  each  rai 
business  as  possible,  but  the  ex{ 
conld  not  be  resorted  to  as  a  means 
traffic.  In  so  far  as  these  agreem 
were  enforced,  therefore,  the  com 
shifted  from  rates  to  service.  Bui 
method  of  co-operation  proved  ui( 
tive  to  break  the  agreements,  an( 
revenues  unduly,  was  very  strong, 
ery,  legal  or  administrative,  was  ei 

pooLiNO  abrange: 

The  next  method  of  eo-operati 
railways  was  the  pooling  agreeme 
acteristics  have  been  described  as 

A  railroad  pool  is  nothing  more  no 
among  the  several  parties  concerned 
certain  percentage  of  the  entire  traffic, 
to  it  by  the  other  roads.  Thb  guara: 
necessity  for  urgently  soliciting  busin 
at  the  same  lime  it  nullifiea  the  threa 
divert  his  tonnage  from  a  road  which  i 
concessions  as  he  sees  fit  to  ask.^ 

The  object  of  the  railway  pools  ■^ 
ting  of  rates  and  to  establish  sue 
enable  the  railroads  to  maintain 
charges.  These  pools  were  of  two 
and  (2)  money  pools. 

In  the  traffic  pools  each  member 
guaranteed  a  definite  percentage  ol 

•  Seport  of  Induttrial  Commiition,  Vol.  19 
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centage  being  based  upon  the  average  traflSc  of  the  given 
carrier  over  a  period  of  years.  If  one  railroad  failed  to 
secure  its  allotted  proportion  of  traflBc,  enough  tonnage 
was  diverted  from  other  railroads,  which  carried  more 
than  their  allotted  percentage,  to  satisfy  the  original 
apportionment.  The  operation  of  these  traflSc  pools, 
involving  the  diversion  of  freight  from  one  road  to 
another,  vested  in  the  railroads  the  power  of  determining 
the  routing  of  goods  and  not  infrequently  aroused  the  • 
opposition  of  shippers.  Pooling  agreements  whereby  the 
revenue  from  operation  rather  than  the  business  itself 
was  apportioned  on  an  agreed  basis  were  therefore  more 
usually  relied  upon. 

In  the  money  pools  each  member  of  the  agreement  was 
guaranteed  a  certain  percentage  of  the  revenue  accruing 
from  the  business  pooled,  this  percentage,  as  before,  being 
based  upon  the  normal  traflSc  of  the  given  carrier  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  not  upon  the  actual  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  during  the  life  of  the  agreement.  From  the 
gross  revenue  of  each  road  an  amount  varying  from  20  to 
50  per  cent  was  deducted  as  an  allowance  for  the  cost  of 
conducting  transportation,  and  the  remainder  was  turned 
into  the  pool  for  distribution  in  accordance  with  the  fixed 
apportionment.  The  disinclination  of  roads  earning  more 
than  their  allotted  percentages  to  turn  this  excess  into  the 
pool  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  successful  roads  was 
largely  overcome  by  the  requirement  that  railroads  should 
deposit  in  advance  an  amount  of  money  from  which  the 
necessary  adjustments  might  be  made. 

Although  there  was  some  temptation  to  violate  the 
pooling  agreements  by  cutting  rates,  in  order  that  a 
road's  increased  business  might  strengthen  its  claim  for 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  trafl5c  or  revenue  when  the 
time  for  reapportionment  came,  this  method  of  railway 
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The  Leoal  Vaudity  of  Co-opebatite  Effort 
publio  distbust  of  monopoly 

From  the  earliest  times,  English  thought  has  looked 
upon  private  monopoly  as  prejudicial  to  public  welfare, 
and  the  common  law  has  discouraged  all  arrangements 
tending  to  establish  or  to  strengthen  private  monopoly. 
This  attitude  lias  been  uniformly  enforced  by  our  Amer- 
ican courts.  Contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  therefore, 
in  so  far  as  they  tend  to  substitute  the  arbitrary  arrange- 
ments of  producers  and  sellers  in  the  determination  of 
the  level  of  prices  and  the  quality  of  service  in  place  of 
the  normal  competitive  forces,  have  been  held  illegal  and 
unenforceable.  Such  contracts  are  considered  contrary 
to  public  policy  and  arc  therefore  made  invalid  by  the 
illegality  of  their  object.  But,  while  the  courts  would 
not  lend  their  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  such  agreements 
or  arrangements,  there  was  no  express  prohibition  of 
euch  contracts,  with  penalties  to  be  imposed  upon  those 
entering  into  them.  In  other  words,  there  were  no  posi- 
tive legal  obstacles  to  the  formation  of  such  contracts, 
but  in  their  enforcement  reliance  had  to  be  placed  upon 
the  honor  of  the  individuals  and  the  deposit  of  for- 
feitures, rather  than  upon  the  ordinary  legal  machinery. 
As  one  court  expressed  it,  "We  shall  decline  enforcing 
such  contracts.  If  parties  see  fit  to  invest  money  in  such 
ventures,  they  must  get  it  back  by  some  other  than  legal 
measures." '' 

It  was  by  these  principles  of  common  law  that  the  legal- 
ity of  agreements  to  maintain  rates  and  pooling  arrange- 
ments was  originally  tested.  These  methods  of 
co-operation  could  be  entered  into  freely,  although  no 
legal  remedy  was  available  against  those  individuals  or 

T  Ra/mond  v.  Leavitt,  46  Mich.  417. 
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corporations  who  saw  fit,  from  mol 
est,  to  violate  the  terms  of  their  van 
was  resorted  to  more  frequently  tl 
ment,  but  merely  because  of  its  su 
effectiveness.  This  was  the  situat 
Act  to  Regrulate  Commerce  was  j 
govermnent 

THE  PBOHIBITIOIT  OF  ] 

The  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce 
in  a  much  wider  sense  than  it  had 
for  it  actually  prohibited  such  arr 
merely  considering  them  invalid  as 
five  of  the  Act  provides  ' '  that  it  shs 
common  carrier  subject  to  the  pro 
enter  into  any  contract,  agreemen! 
any  other  common  carrier  or  carri 
freights  of  different  and  competing 
between  them  the  aggregate  or  net 
ings  of  such  railroads,  or  any  port 

The  pooling  agreements  that  we 
to  1887  had  been  carried  out  very  '. 
associations  organized  in  all  parts  < 
traffic  associations  now  had  to  be 
fashion  as  to  eliminate  the  poolin 
by  the  fifth  section  of  the  Act  Sin 
tion  between  competing  railways  w 
sary  because  of  the  very  nature  of 
these  associations  began  to  revert 
ments,  without  the  added  adminis 
be  derived  from  the  actual  pooling 

Prior  to  1887,  then,  both  pools  a 
had  been  allowed;  after  1887  poolii 
agreements  to  maintain  rates  were  e 
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This  situation  continued  for  a  decade.  A  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  bringing  railroads  under  the  prohibitions 
of  the  anti-trust  act  then  deprived  them  also  of  this 
method  of  co-operation. 

THE  RAILROADS  AND  THE  SHERMAN  ANTI-TRUST  ACT 

The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  passed  in  1890,  declared 
**  every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or 
otherwise,  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
merce among  the  several  states  or  with  foreign  nations'* 
to  be  illegal.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  Sherman 
Act  had  been  passed  for  the  puri>ose  of  arresting  the 
so-called  trust  movement,  and  that  its  provisions  were 
therefore  applicable  merely  to  industrial  or  business  cor- 
porations. The  question  whether  railroads  fell  within 
the  scope  of  the  Act  was  definitely  settled  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association®  and  Joint  Traffic 
Association  ®  cases  decided  in  1897  and  1898. 

In  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  case  there 
was  an  agreement  among  eighteen  railroads  whereby  an 
association  was  created  and  methods  were  provided  for 
fixing  the  rates  and  fares  on  competitive  interstate 
freight  traffic  south  and  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  The 
Association  was  declared  to  have  been  created,  among 
other  things,  **for  the  purpose  of  mutual  protection,  by 
establishing  and  maintaining  reasonable  rates."  The 
two  lower  courts,  the  Circuit  Court  and  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  upheld  the  legality  of  the  arrangement;  but 
the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  five-to-four  decision,  declared 
the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association,  in  view,  of  its 
purposes,  to  be  organized  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act. 

•  United  States  v.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association,  166  L.  fl.  290. 

•  United  States  v.  Joint  Traffic  Association,  171  U.  8.  50&. 
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Two  important  principles  were  thi 
court;  first,  that  the  anti-tmst  act  ap 
well  as  to  industrial  corporations; 
contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  or  ci 
several  states  or  with  foreign  nations 
or  unreasonable,  were  prohibited  by 

In  the  Joint  TrafBc  Association  cas< 
ment  among  thirty-two  railroads  wh' 
was  created  and  methods  were  pro 
rates  and  fares  on  competitive  inte: 
Chicago.  In  this  case,  too,  the  expri 
Association  was  to  establish  and  m 
and  jast"  rates  and  fares.  The  Supn 
the  decision  of  the  Trans-Missouri  t 
held  subject  to  the  Act  and  the  reast 
sonahleness  of  the  restraint  was  dec 
.rial.  The  Court  said  (p.  575):  "' 
and  immediate  effect  of  competition  i 
to  thereby  increase  the  demand  f( 
supplying  of  which  increases,  and  a 
first  and  direct  effect  is  to  prevent  t 
tion,  restrains  instead  of  promotl 
meree." 

As  a  result  of  these  cases,  co-ope 
part  of  the  railroads  in  fixing  and  ma: 
without  resort  to  actual  pooling  ana: 
unlawful.  It  was  this  legal  situation 
tial  impetus  to  the  process  of  consolic 
the  years  of  prosperity  at  the  clos 
century. 

GOVEBNMENT  ReQDLATIOIT  AND  EaIL 

In  their  interpretation  of  the  Sher 
the  courts  have  exercised  their  auth( 
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ful  restraint  of  trade  or  monopoly,  regardless  of  the 
method  or  form  of  organization  by  means  of  which  the 
prohibited  practices  were  employed.  Actual  consolida- 
tion between  competing  railway  lines  has  thus  been  no 
less  effectively  condemned  than  the  looser  agreements  of 
the  traffic  associations. 

The  most  important  and  widely  known  examples  of  the 
exercise  of  this  power  by  the  courts  are  the  dissolution 
of  the  merger  of  the  so-called  Hill  lines  through  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
merger  of  the  so-called  Harriman  lines  through  the  Union 
Pacific — Southern  Pacific  combination.  In  the  first  case, 
the  Northern  Securities  Company  was  a  holding  corpora- 
tion through  which  the  direct  competition  between  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  companies  was 
to  be  eliminated.  In  the  second  case  the  less  direct  com- 
petition between  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroads,  as  well  as  their  subsidiaries,  was  to  be 
eliminated  by  a  merger  of  the  two  through  the  purchase 
by  the  Union  Pacific  company  of  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  capital  stock  of  its  competitors.  In  both  cases  a 
dissolution  was  ordered  on  the  ground  that  the  consolida- 
tion violated  the  prohibitions  of  the  anti-trust  act  against 
restraint  of  trade  and  monopoly.  The  resulting  inability 
of  competing  railways  to  consolidate  their  enterprise 
emphasizes  the  more  strongly  the  need  of  allowing  the 
railways  to  resort  to  the  methods  of  co-operation  which 
are  prohibited  by  the  anti-pooling  section  of  the  Act  to 
Regulate  Commerce. 

We  have  seen  that  unrestrained  competition  is  ruinous 
to  the  railways  and  harmful  to  the  public.  To  prevent 
the  instability  of  transportation  charges  which  springs 
from  general  rate-cutting  and  the  manifest  evils  which 
result  from  discriminatory  practices,  railway  co-opera- 
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tion  is  necessary.  "With  the  extensive  powers  of 
now  vested  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiss: 
in  the  state  railroad  or  public  service  commissioz 
is  little  danger  that  pooling  will  lead  to  excessive  c 

There  has  been  an  almost  unanimous  demand 
fore,  on  the  part  of  eoimnissions,  publicists,  and  s 
of  railway  economics,  as  well  as  by  the  railway 
selves,  that  the  anti-pooling  section  of  the  Ini 
Commerce  Act  be  repealed.  If  the  state  is  to  pre" 
fectively  the  evils  of  rate  wars  and  unjust  disc 
tions,  pooling  arrangements  and  agreements  as  i 
must  be  recognized  as  lawful.  To  prohibit  all  fi 
co-operative  effort  in  the  adjustment  of  rates  on  t 
of  competing  railways  is  to  intensify  one  of  the 
mental  causes  of  the  evil  sought  to  be  eradicated. 
law  undertakes  to  enforce  two  lines  of  policy  wh 
not  run  together  so  long  as  different  railroads 
carriers  for  tlie  same  territory."  " 

Moreover,  we  fmd  at  the  present  time  that  in  i 
the  fact  that  co-operation  between  carriers  is  for  t 
part  illegal,  the  railroads  have  found  it  absolutol; 
tial  to  work  together  by  means  of  voluntary  co-oj 
associations.  It  is  everywhere  conceded  that  i 
gained  on  all  sides  from  the  operation  of  these  t 
tions.  If  American  railways  are  to  perform  the 
tions  properly,  the  acti^dties  of  these  associatioi 
receive  fall  legal  recognition,  and  the  scope  of  t] 
operative  effort  must  be  substantially  extended. 

In  the  press  of  business  which  followed  upon  1 
in  Europe,  the  railway  executives  endeavored  to  w 
some  forms  of  co-operation  by  wliich  traffic  might  1 
efficiently  moved  through  the  congested  parts  o£ 


"  H.  B.  Seager,  Inlradactio 
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In  these  efforts,  the  carriers  found  themselves  seriously 
handicapped  by  the  laws  which  forbade  unity  of  action. 
The  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  although 
recognizing  the  need  and  desirabiUty  of  concerted  action, 
almost  immediately  inquired  what  would  be  the  scope  and 
method  of  the  plans  of  the  railroads,  and  informed  them 
that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  enforce  strictly  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  Regulate 
Commerce  in  regard  to  pooling.  Naturally  this  action 
greatly  handicapped  the  efforts  of  the  railroads  and  was 
one  of  the  large  factors  in  determining  the  President  to 
take  over  the  railroads  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

The  experience  of  the  nation  with  the  legal  restrictions 
against  common  effort  by  the  owners  and  with  the 
advantages  of  common  action  by  the  railroad  administra- 
tion, paved  the  way  for  the  provisions  in  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1920  which  permits  pooling  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  and  con- 
solidation of  the  railroads  subject  to  the  same  restriction. 
While  there  is  no  provision  made  for  co-operative  adjust- 
ment of  rates,  yet  these  changes  recognize  the  value  of 
permitting  the  carriers  to  work  together,  and  signify 
that  the  public  is  to-day  willing  to  cast  aside  its  fear  of 
monopoly  and  permit  a  reasonable  amount  of  mutual 
effort.  

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Mention  several  of  the  common  forms  of  competition  in 
transportation. 

2.  How  does  railway  competition  compare  with  industrial  com- 
petition ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a  railroad  pool  ? 

4.  Explain  two  kinds  of  railroad  pools. 

5.  What  causes  made  rate  agreements  and  pooling  arrange- 
ments ineffective  in  eliminating  the  evils  of  competition? 

6.  What  events  have  led  to  the  extensive  consolidation  of  rail- 
ways which  have  taken  place  in  recent  years  ? 

7.  How  does  the  Sherman  Anti-Tnist  Act  affect  co-operation 
of  carriers? 

8.  Why  are  pooling  arrangements  and  rate  agreements  of 
carriers  desirable? 
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THE  THEOBT    AITD   PRAOTICI!  OF  BATE-U 

Bates  and  BEOiTLAXioy            1 

The  question  of  rates,  which  we  are  now  uM 
rig'btly  regarded  as  the  heart  of  the  railwa^ 

1 

It  is  through  the  adjustment  of  rates  that  the  tn 
power  of  the  railways  is  wielded  for  good  or  fc 
it  is  in  connection  with  the  making  of  rates  that  1 
est  railway  evils  and  abuses — those  which  vita 
the  industrial,  social,  and  political  welfare  of  ih 
— have  arisen.     The  elimination  of  these  evils  is 
'.                      object  of  the  elaborate  system  of  government  r 
^                      which  has  been  built  up  in  this  country,  and  a  d 

H  iJli 

of  regulation  must  concern  itself  primarily  with 

1  In 

lem  of  rates.     It  is  true  that  questions  of  serri 

lif 

'  ; 

finance  must  not  be  neglected.    The  interrelatio 

^HH 

twoen  rates,  service,  and  finance  has  been  succinc 

^H 

!P 

as  follows : 

^Ml 

The  transportation  problem  has  three  vitally  importa 

^Hl 

(1)  rates.  (2)  service,  and  f3)  financial  return.    Neit 

^Hv' 

inteiligenlly  or  equitably  coiiaideped  except  with  reffflft 

^K  /j ' 

other  two.     The  railway  has  a  right  to  exact,  and 

1 

I 

to  ref|uire,  fair  and  reasonaWe  rates;  but  what  are 
depends  largely  on  the  service  given  for  them  and  on  tl 
return  received  by  the  owners  of  the  railway.     The 
a  right  to  demand  safe,  convenient,  and  adeqo&te  w 
how  safe,  convenient,  and  adequate  a  railway  can  ouka 
64                             ^ 
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depends  largely  on  its  financial  return,  and  this  on  what  rates 
it  can  charge.  The  owners  of  the  railways  are  legally  entitled 
to  a  **fair  return,"  but  this  right  is  not  absolute;  it  is  condi- 
tioned on  what  kind  of  service  is  given  and  at  what  rates.* 

But  \vhile  it  is  obviously  necessary,  in  an  adequate  dis- 
cussion of  the  rate  problem,  to  keep  in  mind  the  inter- 
dependence of  rates,  service,  and  return,  the  success  or 
failure  with  which  a  railway  performs  its  public  functions 
appears  most  clearly  and  most  directly  in  the  adjustment 
of  its  rates,  and  it  is  through  a  discussion  of  rates  that 
the  heart  of  the  railroad  problem  may  be  most  success- 
fully reached. 

Theories  of  Rate-Making 

cost  of  service  and  value  of  service 

There  are  two  prevailing  theories  as  to  the  principles 
upon  which  railw^ay  rates  shall  be  based.  One  is  that 
rates  should  equal  the  cost  of  the  service,  including  a 
reasonable  profit  to  the  railway  company;  the  other 
theory  is  that  rates  should  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  value  of  the  service  to  the  passenger  or  shipper. 
The  general  contrast  between  these  two  theories  is  thus 
described  by  Professor  Bipley : 

These  two  principles  of  cost  of  service  and  value  of  service  are 
directly  opposed  in  one  regard;  for  the  cost-of -service  theory 
harks  directly  back  to  railway  expenditure,  while  the  value-of- 
service  principle  contemplates  primarily  the  effect  upon  the  rail- 
way's  income  account.  According  to  the  latter  view,  any  charge 
is  justified  which  is  not  detrimental  to  the  shipper,  as  indicated 
by  a  positive  reduction  in  the  volume  of  business  offered.  No 
charge,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  deemed  reasonable  according 

1  8.  O.  Dunn,  The  American  Transportation  Question,  v. 
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weight  and  bulk  increase  the  cost  of  carriage,  the  first 
named  necessaries  would,  on  the  cost  principle,  be  com- 
pelled to  bear  very  high  rates,  while  luxuries  and  com- 
modities providing  the  mere  comforts  of  individuals 
would  be  transported  at  low  rates.  If  necessaries  were 
to  be  shipped,  therefore,  the  high  cost  of  transportation 
would  enhance  their  prices  so  decidedly  as  to  discourage 
consumption  and  react  upon  production.  Obviously  a 
system  of  rate-making  the  general  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  discourage  the  production  and  use  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  luxuries,  would  be  inimical  to  the  public  welfare. 

Moreover,  what  is  of  even  greater  importance,  such 
a  rate  adjustment  would  minimize  the  extent  of  large- 
scale  production  and  deprive  the  public,  to  a  large  de- 
gree, of  the  advantages  of  the  territorial  division  of  labor. 
The  practicability  of  large-scale  production  is  dependent 
fundamentally  upon  an  extensive  market,  and  the  terri- 
torial division  of  labor  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
possibility  of  procuring  raw  materials  and  food  products 
at  low  rates  of  transportation.  A  rate  adjustment  on  the 
principle  of  cost  of  service  would  narrow  the  market  and 
raise  notably  the  prices  of  raw  materials  and  food  prod- 
ucts.* The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  first 
annual  report,  in  rejecting  the  cost-of-service  theory  as 
the  sole  basis  of  rate-making,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it 
**  would  restrict  within  very  narrow  limits  the  commerce 
in  articles  whose  bulk  or  weight  was  large  as  compared 

* ' '  The  phenomenal  industrial  advance  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  low  transportation  rates  on  food  products  and 
the  materials  of  industry;  and  these  low  charges  would  not  have  been 
possible,  had  not  the  articles  of  higher  value  per  bulk  paid  more  than  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  total  expenses  of  railroad  transportation." — 
E.  B.  Johnson,  American  BaUway  Transportation  (2d  ed.),  874. 
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with  their  value. ^^^  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
Commission  has  shown  a  marked  tendency  in  recent  years 
to  give  great  weight  to  the  cost-of -service  principle  as  one 
of  the  factors  in  the  adjustment  of  the  railway  rate 
structure.® 

COST  OF  service:  practicability 

But  the  cost-of-service  principle,  even  if  desirable, 
could  not  be  relied  upon  as  a  sole  basis  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  railway  rates,  because,  as  we  have  seen  in  an 
earlier  chapter,  it  cannot  be  applied  in  practice.  So  large 
a  proportion  of  railway  expenditures  are  constant  that 
most  railway  services  are  rendered  at  joint  cost.  It  is 
entirely  impracticable,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  exact 
cost  of  any  particular  service.  A  railroad  cannot  charge 
its  shippers  or  passengers  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
service  each  receives,  because  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  the  cost  of  a  given  haul  will  be  or  has  been, 
and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  estimate  with  mathematical 
accuracy  the  expense  involved  in  carrying  a  passenger 
between  any  two-points.  The  cost  theory,  then,  however 
useful  it  may  be  as  one  element  in  determining  the  rea- 
sonableness of  rates,  cannot  by  itself  be  employed  as  a 
general  and  comprehensive  principle  of  rate  adjustment. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  cases  coming  before  it  for  adjudi- 
cation, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  recognized 
the  impracticability  of  using  cost  of  service  as  a  sole 
basis  of  railway  rates. 

I  While  cost,  as  has  been  said,  is  an  element  to  be  taken  into 

I  account  in  the  fixing  of  rates  and  one  of  the  very  highest  impor- 

I  tance,  it  cannot,  for  reasons  well  understood,  be  made  the  rate 

1  8  First  Annual  Beport  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  30-32. 

i  •  This  gradual  change  of  policy  la  discussed  in  C.  E.  Hillyer,  Grounds  of 

\  Proof  in  Rate  Cases,  10. 
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basis,  but  it  must  in  any  case  be  used  with  caution  and  reserve. 
This  is  not  merely  because  the  word  **cost"  is  made  use  of  in 
different  senses  when  applied  to  railroad  traflSc,  it  being  often 
used  to  cover  merely  the  expense  of  loading,  moving,  and  unload- 
ing trains,  but  also  because  in  whatever  sense  the  word  be  used, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  apportion  with  accuracy  the  cost  of 
service  among  the  items  of  the  traffic.  Any  attempt  to  appor- 
tion the  cost  would  at  the  best  and  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances only  reach  an  approximation^ 

VALUE  OF  service:  significance 

The  principle  that  rates  should  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  value  of  the  service  to  the  passenger 
or  shipper  is  generally  advocated  by  the  railways  and  is 
usually  followed  in  practice.  The  phrase,  **  value  of 
service,"  is  often  taken  to  be  equivalent  to  ** charging 
what  the  traffic  will  bear,"  but  its  meaning  or  signifi- 
cance is  not  always  clear  or  definite. 

By  *' value  of  the  service"  is  not  meant,  for  example, 
that  the  railroad  should  charge  each  passenger  or  shipper 
according  to  the  subjective  value  of  the  particular  service 

fin  re  petition  of  Louisville  &  Nashville  Bailroad  Company,  1  I.  G.  G. 
Bep.  31;  II.  C.  R.  238.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Commission 
has  nevertheless  used  cost  of  service  ''as  a  means  of  determining  the  rea- 
sonableness of  rates  in  four  different  classes  of  cases:  (1)  when  a  rate 
higher  than  the  ordinary  could  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  some  special 
service  had  been  performed  or  a  special  obligation  incurred  by  the  carrier; 

(2)  where  a  rate  complained  of  was  judged  as  to  its  reasonableness  by  com- 
paring the  ascertain  able  costs  of  transportation  with  those  incurred  in  trani- 
porting  other   commodities  whose   rates  were  believed  to  be  reasonable; 

(3)  where  comparison  was  made  with  costs  on  other  roads  or  on  other  parts 
of  the  system;  (4)  where  the  costs  of  shipping  commodities  in  car-load  lots 
were  compared  with  those  incurred  in  shipping  less  than  car-load  quantities. 
By  methods  of  comparison,  therefore,  rather  than  by  attempting  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  and  total  costs  of  transporting  a  given  commodity,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  made  use  of  the  cost-of -service  principle  as 
applied  to  railway  rates. ' ' — M.  B.  Hammond,  Bailway  Sate  Theories  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  44  et  seq. 
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to  him,  that  is,  the  value  which  in  his  own  mind  he  attril 
ntes  to  the  given  service.  IS  this  meaning  were  attacba 
to  the  value-of'Sen'iee  principle,  it  would  be  even  moP 
impracticable  and  less  desirable  as  a  basis  for  rate 
making  than  the  cost-of -service  theory;  for,  in  the  fira 
place,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  determine  thil 
subjective  value  in  each  individual  case,  and,  furthermore 
if  subjective  values  could  be  measured,  the  grossest  pes 
flonal  distinctions  and  discriminations  would  result.  Thl 
care-free  excursionist  to  whom  a  trip  from  Chicago  tl 
New  York  is  worth  otdy  ten  dollars  would  be  charged  tlia 
amn,  white  the  merchant  or  broker  to  whom  such  a  joai 
ney  is  essential  to  some  important  business  transactirt 
might  justly  be  charged  a  hundred  times  that  amount  oi 
the  basis  of  the  subjective  value  of  the  service  to  bin 
Such  an  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  value  of  servia 
would  neither  explain  the  existing  system  of  rate  adjust 
ment  nor  suggest  an  improvement  thereon. 

The  usual  meaning  of  the  value-of-serviee  principl 
is  that  it  measures  the  added  value  given  to  commodities 
as  a  result  of  their  being  transported  from  one  place  tft 
another.  Differences  in  the  price  of  the  same  commodi^ 
in  different  markets  indicates  the  extent  of  the  addeft, 
value  resulting  from  the  transportation  of  that  eoift 
modity.  The  value  of  carrying  an  article,  for  example; 
from  Grand  Rapids  to  Omaha,  the  price  of  the  artieA 
being  $15  in  Grand  Rapids  and  $16  in  Omaha,  wouK 
be  $1. 

This  method  of  measurement  cannot  be  applied  thoB 
definitely  to  the  passenger  traffic.  The  value  of  tha 
service  to  the  passenger  must  be  ascertained  tlirongfc 
experiment,  A  rate  which  tends  to  decrease  the  normal 
traffic  is  probably  above  the  value  of  the  service;  a  ral 
which  tends  to  increase  the  normal  traffic  is  probab] 
below  the  value  of  the  service  to  the  marginal  passenj 
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In  practice,  it  is  through  some  such  experimentation, 
often  unconscious,  that  the  value  of  the  service  in  freight 
trafiSc  as  well  as  in  passenger  traflSc  is  determined.  The 
adjustment  of  rates,  then,  on  the  basis  of  value  of  service, 
or  by  charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear,  comes  to  mean 
the  establishment  of  such  rates  as  will  not  discourage  or 
reduce  the  shipment  of  freight  and  will  not  discourage  or 
decrease  the  demand  for  passenger  service. 

Value  of  the  service,  as  distinct  from  cost  of  service, 
has  in  the  past  been  accepted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  rate-making. 
In  its  first  annual  report  the  Commission  declared  that 
*'such  method  of  apportionment  would  be  best  for  the 
country,  because  it  would  enlarge  commerce  and  extend 
communication;  it  would  be  best  for  the  railroads,  be- 
cause it  would  build  up  a  large  business ;  and  it  would  not 
be  unjust  to  property  owners,  who  would  thus  be  made 
to  pay  in  some  proportion  to  benefits  received. "  ®  As 
already  suggested,  however,  the  Commission  now  gives 
greater  emphasis  to  cost  of  service  than  formerly. 

In  this  same  report,  the  Commission  recognizes,  what  is 
generally  accepted  by  the  railways  as  a  working  rule, 
that  the  relative  value  of  commodities  constitutes  the 
chief  factor  in  the  determination  of  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ice to  the  shipper,  **that  the  value  of  the  article  carried  is 
the  most  important  element  in  determining  what  shall 
be  paid  upon  it.''  ®  The  general  result  of  this  method  of 
rate  adjustment  is  that  the  charges  on  commodities  which 
are  cheap  in  proportion  to  weight  or  bulk  are  low,  while 
the  rates  on  the  lighter  but  more  expensive  goods  are 
high.*    In  like  manner  the  rates  on  competitive  traffic  are 

•  First  Annual  Beport  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  30-32. 
9  A  ton  of  coal  is  worth  at  the  mine,  perhaps,  $1.50.    A  ton  of  shoes  is 
worth  at  the  factory,  perhaps,  $1,500.    Coal  moves  in  car-loads  of  40  tons 
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uniformly  lower  than  the  rates  at  r 
This  disregard  of  distance,  too,  is 
the  value-of-aervice  principle  to  th 
way  rates. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  tl 
adopted  on  the  basis  of  purely  ecoi 
Charging  what  the  traffic  will  beai 
railway  charges  for  different  categO! 
on  the  principle  of  equality  of  saci 
order  that  equitable  concessions  i 
weaker  members  of  the  community 
of  rate  adjustment  is  at  bottom  on 
those  considerations  of  public  poll 
wrong  which  recur  in  the  discussion 
progressive  taxation." 

The  classification  of  freight  and  i 
railway  tariff  on  the  basis  of  whai 
are  due  fundamentally  to  the  fact  tl 
rendered  so  largely  at  joint  cost, 
justment  may  possess  an  ethical  sig 
for  the  adjustment  is  purely  econ 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  al 
a  railway  are  joint  and  constant  I 
must  be  so  adjusted  as  not  to  discor 
freight  or  decrease  the  demand  for 

or  more;  therefore,  a  car-load  is  worth  about  $f 
of  perhaps  10  tons;  therefore,  a  ear-load  is  n 
would  not  be  much  difference  between  tlie  dire 
load  of  coal  and  tbe  car-load  of  shoes.  But  i 
and  common  sense  that  the  car-load  of  coal,  wt 
given  a  lower  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  or  even  pei 
load  of  shoee,  which  is  worth  J15,000l— 8.  O.  1 
portalion  Question,  25. 

Id  The  moat  able  discusaion  of  this  problec 
TauMig,  "A  Contribution  to  the  Theory  of 
Journal  of  Eeonomia,  Vol.  5,  pp.  438-65. 
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VALUE  OF  service:  adequacy 

The  value-of-service  principle,  as  a  sole  basis  of  rail- 
way rates,  is  as  inadequate  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  interest  as  the  cost-of -service  principle,  by  itself, 
is  undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  public  welfare.  The 
relation  of  rates,  as  between  different  classes  of  traffic 
and  as  between  competitive  and  non-competitive  points, 
may  well  be  determined,  and  in  practice  largely  is  deter- 
mined, by  charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear;  but  the 
propriety  of  the  general  level  of  rates,  the  reasonable- 
ness of  rates  in  and  of  themselves,  cannot  be  assured  by 
the  mere  adoption  of  the  value-of-service  principle.  Un- 
reasonably high  rates  do  not  automatically  and  immedi- 
ately discourage  the  shipment  of  goods  or  the  use  of  the 
railway  service,  for  the  burden  of  excessive  rates  does  not 
rest  upon  the  shipper,  being  immediately  shifted  in  most 
cases  to  the  consumer.  Moreover,  the  consumer,  on  his 
part,  is  not  always  and  at  once  influenced  by  excessive 
rates,  because  his  demand  is  inelastic  in  the  case  of  neces- 
saries— he  must  have  them  even  at  excessive  cost — and  in 
the  case  of  the  higher-priced  goods  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, even  when  rates  are  unduly  high,  does  not  consti- 
tute  a  very  substantial  part  of  the  total  price  of  the 
product. 

.  In  support  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  value-of-service 
idea  as  a  check  upon  unreasonably  high  rates.  Professor 
Ripley  presents  much  striking  evidence  taken  from  the 
claims  of  the  railways  themselves.  Because  this  evidence 
is  so  convincing,  it  is  quoted  somewhat  at  length.  Pro- 
fessor Ripley  writes : 

That  the  principle  of  charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear  affords 
no  protection  to  the  consumer  against  exorbitant  rates  on  many 
oommodities,   follows  also  from  the  relative  insignificance  of 
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to  the  co3t-of-service  principle,  which  aSoi 
pro&t  upon  the  business,  regardless  of  iU  eff( 

COST  Of  SEBVICB :  DESIBABI 

At  first  sight  the  cost  theory,  usuall; 
public  and  sometimes  by  the  shippeiE 
entitled  to  approval  and  acceptance,  ii 
plies  with  the  requirements  of  reason 
commonly  recognize  in  ordinary  busine 
for  example,  the  price  of  a  manufacf 
people  agree  that  if  it  is  possible  to  1 
all,  that  fair  price  is  one  which  equals 
tion,  including  in  cost  of  production  t 
to  the  entrepreneur  *  as  well  as  reimbu 
expenditure.  This  reasoning  is  not 
adjustment  of  railway  rates  in  our 
system.  Striking  evidence  is  present 
economic  character  of  the  railway  bi 
very  special  and  vital  relation  which  it 
welfare,  when  we  observe  the  result  of 
of-service  principle  to  railway  rates. 

It  happens  that  many  of  the  most 
of  commerce  and  of  personal  consu 
example,  as  wheat,  corn  and  other  fooc 
iron  ore,  coal,  oil,  furniture  and  similar 
heavier  and  bulkier  in  proportion  to 
many  of  the  higher -priced  luxuries  no\ 
for  example,  as  jewelry,  lace,  wines,  a 

»W.  Z.  Biple?,  Bailroadt:  Sates  and  Beffvlation 
■  There  ia  no  single  Eoglish  word  whicb  nill  rem 
ing  of  this  French  term.  It  cornea  from  the  verb 
meana  to  "undertake,"  "engage  in  an  eaterpri 
"enterprieer"  for  the  French  word.  "Dealer"  i 
times  render  it  irell  enough.  In  the  present  ineta 
"producer"  ezpreBsei  ita  meaning  moBt  i^cuTatel; 
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And  yet  the  entire  argument  that  the  value-of -service  principle 
is  a  self-governing  engine  against  unreasonable  rates  is  based 
upon  the  opposite  assumption.  Surely  the  increased  income  to 
the  carriers  when  rates  are  raised  must  come  from  some  one  I 
Because  it  is  not  felt  is  no  reason  for  denying  its  existence  as  a 
tax.  But  the  very  fact  that  it  is  not  felt  undermines  the  argu- 
ment that  a  safeguard  against  extortion  obtains.  The  theory 
that  value  of  service  in  itself  aflfords  a  reliable  basis  for  rate- 
making,  presupposes  that  freight  rates  and  prices  move  in  unison 
— a  supposition  which  a  moment's  consideration  shows  to  be  un- 
tenable in  fact.^^ 

SOCIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Both  cost  of  service  and  value  of  service  must  therefore 
be  considered  in  the  adjustment  of  railway  rates.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  cost  of  service,  in  the  sense  of 
the  extra  or  ** out-of-pocket"  cost  in  case  of  a  specific 
service  and  in  the  sense  of  the  total  cost  in  case  of  the 
traffic  as  a  whole,  fixes  the  lower  limit  of  rates;  while 
value  of  service  fixes  the  upper  limit  beyond  which  the 
specific  rate  or  the  general  level  of  rates  cannot  go.  The 
reasonable,  or  intermediate,  rate  must  be  determined, 
and  under  our  system  of  government  regulation  generally 
tends  to  be  determined,  by  the  application  of  social  con- 
siderations or  by  the  demands  of  public  welfare.  These 
considerations  of  public  interest  are  numerous  and  to  a 
large  extent  undefined.  A  comprehensive  and  logical 
social  theory  of  rates  can  hardly  be  evolved  until  there 
is  a  clearer  understanding  and  a  greater  agreement  in 
the  community  as  to  its  ends  and  purposes.  But  in  gen- 
eral terms  many  of  these  social  considerations  may  be 
defined. 

A  system  of  rates  fixed  with  reference  to  public  wel- 
fare should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  stimulate  industrial 

11 W.  Z.  Bipley,  Bailroads:  Bates  and  BegukrtUm,  171-73. 
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with  their  value.""  It  ia  to  be  noted,  however,  that  tl 
Commission  has  shown  a  marked  tendency  in  recent  yeai 
to  give  great  weight  to  the  cost-of-service  principle  as  oi 
of  the  factors  in  the  adjustment  of  the  railway  ra' 
structure.* 

COST  OP  sebvice:  practicability 

But  the  cost-of-service  principle,  even  if  desirabl 
could  not  he  relied  upon  as  a  sole  basis  for  the  adjus 
ment  of  railway  rates,  because,  as  we  have  seen  in  ( 
earlier  chapter,  it  cannot  be  applied  in  practice.  So  larj 
a  proportion  of  railway  expenditures  are  constant  th 
most  railway  services  are  rendered  at  joint  cost.  It 
entirely  impracticable,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  esa 
cost  of  any  particular  service.  A  railroad  cannot  ehari 
its  shippers  or  passengers  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  tl 
service  each  receives,  because  it  is  impossible  to  dete 
mine  what  the  cost  of  a  given  haul  will  be  or  has  bee 
and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  estimate  with  mathematic 
accuracy  the  expense  involved  in  carrying  a  passeng 
between  any  two- points.  The  cost  theory,  then,  howev 
useful  it  may  be  as  one  element  in  determining  the  re 
sonableness  of  rates,  cannot  by  itself  be  employed  as 
general  and  comprehensive  principle  of  rate  adjustmei 

In  one  of  the  earliest  eases  coming  before  it  for  adjut 
cation,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  recognizi 
the  impracticability  of  using  cost  of  service  as  a  sc 
basis  of  railway  rates. 

While  cost,  as  hm  been  said,  ia  an  element  to  be  taken  it 
account  in  the  fixing  of  rates  and  one  of  the  very  highest  impi 
tance,  it  cannot,  for  reasons  well  understood,  be  made  the  n 


'  FiTtt  Annual  Seport  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommUsUin,  30-3E 
■  This  gradual  change  of  policy  is  diacussed  in  C.  B.  Hill^er,  Ground* 
Proof  in  Sate  Gates,  10. 
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Rate-making  Practice  ^* 

The  principles  under  discussion  in  the  preceding  pages 
are  applied  in  practice,  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent, 
in  the  classification  of  freight  and  in  the  adjustment  of 
tariffs. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  FREIGHT 

Every  well-developed  system  of  rate-making  is  based 
upon  the  classification  of  freight.  The  articles  of  com- 
merce usually  or  occasionally  offered  for  transportation 
are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  assign  a  separate  rate  to  each;  on  the  other  hand,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  would  be  clearly  unwise  to  charge  the 
same  rates  for  all  commodities.  The  desirability  of 
avoiding  imdue  complexity  in  the  rate  structure,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  distinguishing  between  various  kinds  of 
goods,  creates  the  necessity  of  grouping  commodities 
into  classes  and  fixing  rates  for  each  class. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  principal  classifi- 
cations in  the  United  States:  the  Official,  the  Southern, 
and  the  Western.  Roughly  speaking,  the  OflScial  Classi- 
fication governs  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  Southern 
Classification  applies  to  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  south  of  Official  Classification  Territory ;  the  Western 
Classification  is  in  use  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
country.^*  Each  of  these  classifications  is  in  charge  of 
a  committee  consisting  of  the  traffic  officers  of  the  lead- 

^3  This  subject  is  treated  here  verj  briefly  and  in  most  general  terms. 
It  is  considered  in  exhaustive  detail  in  the  more  technical  treatises  on  classi- 
fications and  rates  which  constitute  part  of  the  course  in  Interstate 
Commerce  and  Bailway  Traffic 

^^  These  boundaries  are  very  general  in  their  nature.  Each  of  the 
classifications  often  governs  traffic  into  territories  ordinarily  governed  by 
other  classifications. 
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ing  roads  affected  by  the  classifid 
these  three  leading  classifications,  t 
tain  by  law  special  classifioations  j 

The  number  of  separate  items  cc 
fication  is  very  large,  the  Official  C 
the  greatest  number  appears,  conta 
sand  different  descriptions  of  traffi< 
fication  describes  six  regular  clasS' 
numbers  one  to  six,  inclusive,  and  t 
prescribed  formulas ;  the  Southern  ( 
teen  classes,  designated  by  the  numl 
the  letters  A  to  H  (G  being  omitted) 
fication  embraces  ten  groups,  desigi 
one  to  five  and  by  the  letters  A  to 
articles  are  rated  in  exceptional  wa; 
as  one  and  one-half  times  first  cla 
four  times  first  class,  fifteen  per  cej 
twenty  per  cent  below  third  class,  ai 
more,  many  commodities  of  special  i 
territory  served  by  each  railroad  ai 
from  classification  and  are  carried 
addition,  therefore,  to  the  class  tarii 
modity  rates  for  such  goods  as  live 
grain  and  grain  products,  lumber,  i 
like. 

The  value  of  a  commodity,  as  co 
and  weight,  constitutes,  as  we  have  i 
basis  for  classification;  but  numerc 
most  important  of  which  is  the  cos 
important  influence  in  the  group 
Some  of  these  considerations  were 
state  Commerce  Commission  in  189 
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Whether  commodities  were  crude,  rough,  or  finished;  liquid 
or  dry;  knocked  down  or  set  up;  loose  or  in  bulk;  nested  or  in 
boxes,  or  otherwise  packed ;  if  vegetables,  whether  green  or  dry, 
desiccated  or  evaporated;  the  market  value  and  shippers*  repre- 
sentations as  to  their  character;  the  cost  of  service,  length  and 
direction  of  haul ;  the  season  and  manner  of  shipment ;  the  space 
occupied  and  weight;  whether  in  carload  or  less-than-carload 
lots;  the  volume  of  annual  shipments  to  be  calculated  on;  the 
sort  of  car  required,  whether  flat,  gondola,  box,  tank,  or  special ; 
whether  ice  or  heat  must  be  furnished ;  the  speed  of  trains  neces- 
sary for  perishable  or  otherwise  **rush"  goods;  the  risk  of 
handling,  either  to  the  goods  themselves  or  other  property;  the 
weights,  actual  and  estimated;  the  carrier's  risk  or  owner's  re- 
lease from  damage  or  loss.^^ 

In  an  important  case  "  involving  the  relative  rates 
upon  live  hogs  and  dressed  beef  and  hog  products,  the 
Commission  laid  primary  stress  upon  the  relative  costs 
of  rendering  the  service,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  conclu- 
sions, stated  as  follows: 

(1)  The  product  is  carried  in  more  expensive  cars.  •  •  • 
The  interest  on  the  increased  original  cost  and  the  greater  outlay 
for  repairs  are  constant  expenses.  (2)  The  weight  of  the  re- 
frigerator car,  when  loaded  with  the  product,  including  the  ice 
for  refrigeration,  is  about  64,000  pounds,  and  that  of  the  live 
stock  car  when  loaded  is  46,000  pounds.  If  the  tariflE  were  based 
solely  upon  tonnage,  that  is,  upon  the  weight  of  the  car  and  its 
load  when  the  carrier  charges  30  cents  per  hundred  for  carrying 
the  live  hogs,  the  charge  for  carrying  the  product  should  be 
about  42  cents  per  hundred.  (3)  The  loading  and  unloading 
of  the  animals  by  the  shipper  instead  of  the  carrier  is  a 
continuing  advantage.  (4)  The  rapidity  with  which  the  cars 
used  in  the  live-stock  traffic  are  loaded  render  them  less  liable 

IB  Eleventh  Annxidl  Beport  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisnon,  67. 
i«  John  P.  Squire  &  Co.  v.  The  Michigan  Central  Bailroad  Co.  et  aL, 
4  I.  C.  C.  Bep.  611;  3  I.  C.  E.  515. 
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to  deteutiou,  and  they  are  returned  to  the  traflic  itooner 
when  loaded  with  the  product.  (5)  The  refrigerator  cant 
to  be  iced.  Five  tons  of  ice  and  salt  per  car  are  furnished  i 
Chicago- Boston  business.  This  is  a  constant  expense  in  *ui 
months.     (6)  The  product  is  more  valuable  than  the  live  ani 

White  the  last  of  these  coQcliisioDB  deals  with  the  v 
of-Bervice  principle,  the  Commission  makes  it  clear 
it  relies  upon  cost  as  the  fundamental  factor  ia  i 
of  this  sort;  for,  in  this  same  decision,  it  declareaS 

We  are  of  the  opiuiou  that,  in  the  fiiung  of  relad* 
upon  articles  slrietly  competitive,  as  these  are,  tlwj 
relation  should  be  determined  from  the  coat  of  the  t 
if  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  two  competitive  I 
can  be  ascertained,  sut-h  a  rote  should  be  fixed  for  each  a 
responds  to  the  cost  of  service.  This  is  fair  to  the  carriei 
We  believe  that  the  manufacturer  has  a  right  to  demand  i 
companies  that  such  a  relation  of  rates  as  lo  these  aniclea  a 
be  maintained. 


LrealU 
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THE  MAKING  OP  RATES 


The  railway  tariff  is  distinct  from  the  freightj 
fication.  It  is  issued  independently  by  each  of  i 
ways  or  by  tariff-issuing  agencies  such  as  the  Ce 
Freight  Association.  It  represents  a  graduation  of 
based  on  the  distance  each  commodity  is  carried,  w 
the  nature  of  the  commodity.  Moreover,  wljereai 
primary  criterion  for  the  classification  of  freight  i 
value  of  the  service,  measured  usually  by  the  rel 
values  of  the  commodities  carried,  tho  initial  consii 
tion  in  tho  adjustment  of  the  freight  tariff  is  tlie  oo 
tlie  service  as  measured  by  distance,"  A  strict  diff 
tariff,  however,  would  not  absolutely  reflect  the  co 

I  jirnvtiire,  liiatnnce  is  ofUo  a  vsr 
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service  principle;  in  other  words,  on  the  basis  of  cost, 
rates  should  not  be  exactly  proportional  to  distance.  The 
cost  of  each  shipment  consists  of  two  elements,  the  ter- 
minal expenses  at  points  of  origin  and  destination  such  as 
for  loading  and  unloading,  which  are  the  same  for  both 
long  and  short  hauls,  and  the  transportation  expenses 
for  actual  carriage,  which  alone  vary  with  distance.  A 
fifty-mile  haul,  therefore,  costs  more  per  mile  than  a  haul 
of  a  hundred  miles  because  the  terminal  expense  is  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

The  establishment  of  lower  rates  for  goods  shipped 
in  carload  lots  than  for  the  same  goods  shipped  in  less 
than  carload  lots  is  likewise  a  departure  from  distance 
as  the  sole  measure  of  cost.  Minimum  carload  weights 
are  fixed,  varying  for  different  classes  of  commodities, 
and  for  the  shipment  of  goods  in  such  carload  lots  lower 
rates  per  hundred-weight  are  quoted  than  those  charged 
for  less  than  carload  consignments.  The  justification  for 
these  differences  is  to  be  found  largely  in  differences  in 
cost.  To  use  the  language  of  Professor  Ripley,  **not  only 
the  amount  of  paying  freight  in  relation  to  dead  weight, 
but  the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading,  of  billing  or  col- 
lection and  of  adjusting  damages — all  of  these  elements 
of  cost  are  noticeably  less  in  the  case  of  a  full  carload."  ^® 

But  even  in  the  adjustment  of  carload  and  less-than- 
carload  rates,  many  considerations  beside  cost  of  service 
exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  result.  The  nature 
of  existing  competition  between  producing  and  distribut- 
ing centers,  as  well  as  between  producers  and  jobbers,  is 
largely  affected  by,  and  in  its  turn  largely  determines, 
the  character  and  extent  of  carload  and  less-than-carload 
ratings.  In  like  manner  the  entire  rate  structure  is 
dependent,  in  its  actual  adjustment,  upon  competition  of 

18  W.  Z.  Bipley,  BaiXroads:  Bates  and  Begulation,  326. 


routes  and  competition  of  markets.  In  order 
the  compfitition  of  circuitous  or  roundabout  roi 
to  mention  eouipetition  by  ivater  carriers),  and 
to  enable  producers  in  different  parts  of  the  cott 
in  different  sections  of  the  world  to  compete 
terms  in  common  markets,  the  railways  must  ne 
disregard,  to  a  large  extent,  the  primary  elemei 
tance. 

In  practice,  then,  the  railway  tariff,  as  wel 
freight  classification,  tends  to  correspond  to  the 
the  sen'ice  or  to  what  the  traffic  will  bear,  Thei 
invariable  rules,  formulas,  or  principles  by  whi 
are  made.  The  pressure  of  competitive  forcei 
established  business  interests  exerts  the  most  ] 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the  rate  s 
Subject  to  this  pressure,  the  financial  welfare  of 
way  corporations  tends  to  he  the  controlling  « 
tion  in  rate-making,  in  the  absence  of  pubUc  conl 
der  such  circumstances,  rates  are  likely  to  be  ai 
they  can  be  made  without  discouraging  traffic,  i 
competition  exists,  wliile  at  competing  points 
Ukely  to  be  reduced  as  far  as  is  necessary  in 
Becure  traffic. 

Without  public  control,  or  with  inadequate  pv 
trol,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  adjustment  of  rate 
vate  corporations  should  produce  many  evils  an 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  welfare,  and  tb^ 
of  American  railway  transportation  discloses  9 
and  abuses  in  full  measure.  Unreasonably  hi 
have  often  been  charged,  many  unjust  disciin 
have  been  made,  distressing  uncertainties  as 
have  existed,  and  demoralizing  rate  wars  have  I 
ducted.  It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  an  t 
system  of  public  regulation  has  been  develop! 


developwM 
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The  Bsasqnabusness  of  Bates 

There  can  be  scaroely  any  doubt  that  railway  rates  in 
certain  places,  at  certain  times,  or  on  certain  commodi- 
ties have  frequently  been  excessive,  but  it  is  very  diflS- 
cult  to  pass  judgment  on  the  reasonableness  of  the 
general  level  of  rates.  The  comparative  method  is  often 
used  in  an  attempt  to  show  that  American  railway  rates 
are  moderate.  Comparisons  are  made  between  rates  in 
this  country  and  those  abroad,  and  also  between  rates 
now  charged  and  those  formerly  in  effect. 

As  between  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States, 
all  thorough  comparisons  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
American  passenger  rates  are  in  general  higher  than 
those  abroad,  while  freight  rates  are  substantially  lower. 
The  results  of  such  comparisons,  however,  are  not  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness 
of  the  general  level  of  rates. 

Differences  in  rates  between  different  countries  often 
result  from  differences  in  industrial  conditions.  The 
preponderance  of  low-class,  long-distance  freight,  for 
example,  which  prevails  in  the  United  States  because  of 
our  vast  territory  and  the  abimdance  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, inevitably  results  in  low  average  receipts  per 
ton-mile  on  American  railways,  and  goes  far  toward  ex- 
plaining the  contrast  between  the  United  States  and 
European  countries  in  receipts  per  ton-mile. 

Differences  in  rates  between  different  countries  may 
also  be  explained,  to  some  extent,  by  differences  in  the 
service  rendered.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  passenger  rates.  Though  American  passenger  rates 
are  much  higher  than  those  in  Europe,  more  comfortable 
and  luxurious  accommodations  and  faster  transportation 
are  provided  in  the  United  States  than  are  common 
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abroad,  while  American  railways  also  carry  i 
gage  free  than  the  European  railways. 

Comparisons  between  current  rates  and  those  ( 
at  various  times  in  the  paat  are  likewise  incon 
That  tbere  has  been  a  substantial  decline  in  trail 
tion  charges  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  is 
established.  According  to  ofl5cial  statistics  of  tlii 
state  Commerce  Commission  the  average  rece 
American  railways  per  passenger  mile  were  2.34 
in  1888  and  1.938  cents  in  1910,  while  the  receipts  ) 
mile  fell  from  1.001  cents  to  .753  oent  during  tli 
period. 

The  significance  of  these  figures,  however,  may  b 
overestimated.  A  decrease  in  receipts  per  unit  O' 
may  occur  without  any  change  in  rates.  Such  s 
would  necessarily  follow  if  low-class  traffic  wen 
crease  in  amount  more  rapidly  than  high-class  trafl 
example,  if  a  road  developed  a  large  coal  busint 
return  per  ton-mile  would  probably  show  a  matei 
crease  if  it  had  previously  been  carrying  hig! 
traffic.  Under  such  circumstances  the  average  I 
per  unit  on  tbe  entire  traffic  would  be  lowered,  evei 
general  level  of  rates  remained  stationary;  and  ii 
of  fact  there  has  been  a  decidedly  more  than  prop 
ate  increase  in  the  low-class  freight  carried  by  An 
railways.  In  like  manner,  when  shipments  in  < 
lots  become  more  common,  in  comparison  with  i 
consignments,  lower  receipts  per  ton-mile  are  the  l 
result;  for  carload  lots  are  carried  at  lower  rates  ] 
than  smaller  shipments,  and  hence  an  increase  in  t 
portion  of  carload  to  less-tban-carload  lots  nece 
reduces  the  average  receipts  per  ton-mile. 

Moreover,  the  general  development  of  the  conn 
creasing  the  density  of  the  traffic,  has  naturally  pr 
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a  reduction  in  cost  of  carriage  per  unit.  Between  1888 
and  1910  the  mileage  of  American  railways  increased 
about  sixty  per  cent,  while,  roughly  speaking,  the  pas- 
senger traffic  more  than  doubled  and  the  freight  traffic 
more  than  trebled.  To  offset  these  tendencies  toward  a 
natural  reduction  of  railway  rates,  other  forces  have  been 
at  work  in  the  direction  of  their  maintenance  or  increase. 
The  most  important  of  these  forces  are  the  greater 
effectiveness  with  which  railway  managers  have  been  able 
to  curb  competition,  and  the  undoubted  increase  in  the 
cost  of  railway  operation  arising  from  the  general  de- 
crease in  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  which  is  one 
of  the  factors  in  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 
The  need,  then,  for  public  regulation  of  railway  rates 
does  not  arise  from  any  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the 
extortionate  character  of  the  general  level  of  American 
rates ;  it  arises,  rather,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  rail- 
way business  and  from  the  extreme  complexity  of  the 
railway  rate  structure. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  the  two  most  important  principles  upon  which 
freight  rates  are  based? 

2.  Discuss  briefly  the  cost-of-service  theory  from  the  stand- 
point of  desirability  and  from  the  standpoint  of  practicability. 

3.  Discuss  briefly  the  value-of-service  principle  in  rate- 
making. 

4.  How  is  a  system  of  rates  which  is  fixed  with  direct  reference 
to  public  welfare  adjusted  f 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  affect  the  classi- 
fication of  freight  as  specified  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
miasionf 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  freight  classification  and 
a  freight  tariff? 

7.  What  are  the  chief  factors  considered  in  the  classification  of 
a  conmiodityf 
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8.  Why  is  a  comparison  of  rates  appljing  in  diffe 
tries  of  little  value  in  detcrminiag  reasooablcDesat 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  a  comparison 
rates  with  past  rates  applj-ing  in  this  country  is  vei 
factory  1 

10.  What  factors  have  been  instnunental  in  w< 
higher  rates  in  this  country  t 
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PREFACE 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  present 
an  analysis  of  the  leading  problems  in  railway  economics 
from  tiie  standpoint  of  government  regulation  in  the 
United  States.  While  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  vitalize 
the  discussion  by  the  liberal  use  of  concrete  illustrative 
material,  the  emphasis  throughout  has  been  placed  upon 
the  discovery  of  underlying  causes  and  tiie  consideration 
of  fundamental  principles. 

The  historical  development  of  railway  transportation 
has  been  traced  only  in  so  far  as  early  conditions  and 
past  events  have  been  shown  to  throw  light  upon  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  current  practices  and  present- 
day  problems.  The  various  stages  in  the  growth  of  the 
American  system  of  public  control,  state  and  national, 
have  been  given  careful  and  detailed  consideration  be- 
cause  tiie  principles  and  methods  of  railway  regulation, 
as  applied  in  the  United  States  today,  are  the  result  of 
a  gradual  development.  Both  legislative  enactment  and 
judicial  decision  have  slowly  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  irresistible  pressure  of  our  changing  social  and 
political  ideals  and  our  expanding  commercial  and  indus- 
trial needs. 

The  vital  and  inseparable  relationship,  in  railway 
transportation,  between  legal  rules  and  business  welfare, 
between  railway  economics  and  railway  regulation,  has 

served  as  the  source  and  foundation  of  tiie  entire  analysis 

•  •  • 
ui 
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RAILWAY  REGULATION 

CHAPTER  I 

the  extent  and  impobtanob  of  bailwat 

tban8pobtation 

The  Extent  of  American  Railway  Intebbsts 

A  discussion  of  the  problems  of  railway  regulation  in 
the  United  States  may  well  begin  with  a  statement  of  the 
extent  of  the  railway  interests  to  be  regulated.  Some 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  these  interests  may  be 
obtained  by  a  consideration  of  the  extent  of  mileage,  the 
amount  of  equipment,  the  number  of  employees  engaged 
in  the  service,  the  amount  of  outstanding  securities  rep- 
resenting capital  invested,  the  number  of  passengers  and 
tons  of  freight  carried,  the  revenues  accruing  from  the 
service,  the  expenditures  involved  in  rendering  it,  and 
the  earnings  distributed  annually  as  a  result  of  railway 
enterprise. 

There  are  about  250,000  miles  of  line  in  the  United 
States,  representing  only  single-track  mileage.^  If  we 
include  the  length  of  second,  third,  and  fourth  tracks, 
and  the  mileage  of  yard  tracks  and  sidings,  the  total 
mileage  operated  in  the  United  States  in  1916  was  394,944. 

'The  figores  that  follow  are  taken  from  Statistics  of  BaUways  in  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916.  The  bingle-track  mileage 
as  of  that  date  was  259,211. 
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The  significance  of  this  vast  mileage  is  striking 
sized  by  Professor  W.  Z.  Ripley  as  follows : 


QeaiH 

;Iobe.T 


The  total  mileage  of  the  Coited  States  is  nei 
ten-track  railroad  completely  eocircliiig  the  globe. 
States  had  already  in  1900  about  forty  per  cent  of  tht 
mileage  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  combined.  • 
portionately  to  population  the  United  States  is  aboa 
as  veil  equipped  with  railroads  as  Europe.  Simi 
appear  with  reference  to  superficial  area.  As  com] 
Europe  alone,  we  have  about  two-thirds  as  much  milea 
square  mile  of  territory,  despite  the  fact  that  our 
population  is  only  about  one.seventh  of  that  of  Anstri 
— the  most  sparsely  populated  country  in  Europe.* 

The  figures  for  equipment  are  equally  st 
There  were,  in  1916,  65,314  locomotives  and  2,49 
devoted  to  the  service  rendered  by  American 
The  number  of  employees  was  1,654,075 — the  lar 
ber  of  wage-earners  engaged  in  any  single  Am 
dustry  with  the  exception  of  agriculture.  The 
ing  securities  amounted  to  $21,092,072,245,  rej 
an  apparent  investment  in  railway  transportat 
is  likewise  second  only  to  agriculture.  The  n 
passengers  carried  during  the  year  1916  eamin 
for  the  railroads  was  1,005,683,174 ;  the  number 
freight  hauled  during  the  same  year  earning  re 
the  railroads  was  2,225,943,383.  If  we  take  disi 
consideration  and  determine  the  number  of  pass 
well  as  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried 
the  figures  become  so  large  as  to  pass  beyond  hi 

'  W.  Z.  Biploy,  RaQToads:  Katei  and  Regulations,  34-35. 

For  a  aUtistical  oompuison  of  rsilnay  coaditiona  in  Uie  Dnil«i 
in  Europpaji  coiintrics,  bl-o  Bulletin  No.  2i  {1911)  of  the  Burm 
BeoMmica  (Woabmgton,  D.  C.)  on  Comparative  Rulway  gtal 
United  States,  the  United  KinEdom,  FVanoe  and  German;. 
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ception.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  in 
1916  was  34,213,596,127,  and  the  number  of  tons  of  freight 
carried  one  mile  was  343,099,937,805.*  The  revenues 
from  operation  amounted  to  $3,472,641,941 ;  the  operating 
expenditures  were  $2,277,202,278 ;  and  the  net  operating 
revenue  for  the  same  year  was  $1,195,439,663.  The 
immensity  of  these  figures  must  be  apparent  to  every  one, 
and  no  further  comment  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  vast 
extent  of  American  railway  interests. 

The  Significance  of  Railway  Transpobtation 

its  genebaii  influence 

But  the  significance  of  railway  transportation  cannot 
be  measured  by  the  mere  extent  of  mileage  or  equipment, 
or  by  the  mere  magnitude  of  business  operations.  The  rail- 
road has  without  doubt  introduced  the  most  important  of 
modem  industries,  and  the  development  of  railway  trans- 
portation has  revolutionized  the  very  foundations  of  life. 
It  has  completely  transformed  our  industrial,  commercial, 
and  social  relations;  and  it  has  provided  the  strongest 
external  force  for  the  permanent  unification  of  our 
national  life. 

When  the  application  of  steam  to  transportation  was 
practically  established  and  American  energy  set  itself  to 
the  task  of  railway  development,  the  old  methods  and  the 
old  conditions  in  almost  every  walk  of  life  gradually  dis- 

«A  ton  of  freight  carried  a  distance  of  one  mile  is  given  the  traffic 
denomination  of  one  ''ton-mile."  If  a  freight  train  carries  fifty  tons  of 
freight  on  its  trip  from  A  to  B,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  it  performs  a  traf- 
fic service  of  50  times  100  or  5,000  ton-miles.  In  the  same  way  a  passen- 
ger carried  one  mile  represents  a  traffic  unit  of  one  "passenger-mile." — 
Julius  H.  Parmelee,  Statistics  of  Freight  Traffic, 
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appeared.     Mr.  B.  H.  Meyer  has 

«  1  w 

changes  in  the  following  words : 

I    1 

The  pack-horse,  the  sta^-coach,  and 

— t 

1 

all  that  goea  with  these,  were  won  aupe 

■ 

1 

better  adapted  to  meet  the  new  condi 

■ 

areas  were  transformed  into  fruitful  . 

H 

■■ 

themselves  became  objects  of  wealth  In  t 

H 

1 

had  helped  to  create.     The  isolated  set 

M 

with  the  world ;  and  his  wants,  no  longei 

H 

or  farm,  or  local  market,  could  draw  fc 

■ 

the  storehouses  of  the  earth.    The  mere 

Hi 

1 

could  offer  commodities  produced  under 

F 

1 

of  learning  exchanged  ideas  with  aehola 

r 

national  unions — scientific,  literary,  ind 

—sprang  up  in  quick  response  to  the  th 

''  1     1 

The  "bonds  of  consanguinity"  eoneern 

'■        1 

1 

can  statesmen  expressed  so  much  solic 

;     '          ■ 

served  indissolubly  among  ail  sections  ( 

1 

emment  became  omnipresent  and  the  la 

the  revolution  caused  by  the  railway.^ 

; 

ITS   ECONOMIC   rtTNi 

■ 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  economic 

1 

sists  in  the  creation  of  utilities, 

1 

matter  with  the  quality  or  capacit 

1 

wants.     Primarily,  matter  is  madi 

poses  of  consumption  by  a  change 

1 

(' 

a  quantity  of  lumber,  for  example, 

i 

1 

ful  of  funiiture.     But  commoditii 

1 

' 

consumable  form,  may  be  renderec 

I 

made  available  at  the  place  where 

i 

, 

railway,  in  transporting  a  carlo; 

Grand  Rapids  to  New  York,  is  en 

1 

,t 

truly  than  the  manufacturer  who 

' 

material  into  the  finished  produc 

engaged  in  transportation  are  part 

1  1   1  ii 

L 

^ 

'.          i 
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productive  process  of  the  community.  This  creation  of 
place  utility  by  the  transportation  industries  extends  to 
the  thousands  of  commodities  each  day  offered  for  car- 
riage on  our  American  railways. 

In  a  more  fundamental  sense,  the  economic  function  of 
railway  transportation  consists  in  furthering  the  geo- 
graphical or  territorial  division  of  labor.  Industries 
become  established  in  the  localities  which  afford  the  most 
advantageous  conditions,  and  low  rates  of  transportation 
enable  the  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  cheapened  production.  In  widening  the 
market  for  the  products  of  industry,  the  railway  creates 
the  conditions  essential  to  large-scale  production  and  the 
development  of  a  minute  division  of  labor.  In  this  man- 
ner it  brings  to  the  productive  process  the  well-known 
economies  of  specialized  machinery  and  labor-saving 
devices.  The  fundamental  advantages  of  our  modern 
factory  system  are  dependent  upon  an  extensive  market, 
and  the  extent  of  the  market  is  very  largely  determined 
by  progress  in  transportation.  For  a  more  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  relation  between  the  development  of 
transportation  and  the  effective  employment  of  the  divi- 
sion of  labor,  compare  the  following :  • 

Progress  in  indirect  cooperation,  or  the  division  of  labor, 
depends  upon  the  development  of  markets  and  other  facilities 
for  exchange.  For  example,  a  man  cannot  be  a  shoemaker 
unless  shoes  are  in  demand  by  people  willing  and  able  to  pay 
for  them.  Much  less  can  a  shoe  factory  be  organized,  with  its 
elaborate  subdivision  of  tasks  and  large  output,  unless  shoes 
can  be  sold  at  remunerative  prices.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred 
that  every  improvement  tending  to  widen  the  market  for  goods 
is  favorable  to  a  further  extension  of  the  division  of  labor.    The 

•  H.  R.  Seager,  Introduction  to  Boonomie$  (3d  ed.),  137-138. 
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truth  of  this  coDclusion  b  abundantly  illustrated  by  th 
of  the  last  one  hundred  years. 

Before  the  era  of  steam  railways  and  steam  resaels,  Ui 
for  most  products  was  necessarily  restrictetl  to  limit 
near  the  source  of  supplies  because  of  the  high  cost  i 
portation.  Each  region  had  to  produce  for  itself  iti 
food  articles,  building  materials,  and  irapUnueuUt,  and  c 
port  from  or  export  to  other  regions  only  those  produe 
were  light  and  costly.  Under  these  cin'umstanees  the 
o£  labor  could  be  little  practiced.  Country  districts 
employment  to  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  and  a  few  o1 
cialists.  A  few  cities  grew  up  where  those  goods  whii 
pay  the  relatively  high  costs  of  transportation  were  c 
tured.  But  the  majority  of  the  people  were  forced  by 
ditions  to  give  their  attention  to  agriculture  as  the  onl 
by  which  they  could  earn  a  living.  Steam  and,  more 
electrical  trangportatiou  have  changed  this  situation. 
ent  the  cost  of  carriage  offers  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  i 
of  even  cheap  and  bulky  articles,  such  as  wheat  and  ct 
way  round  the  world.  For  most  goods,  in  place  of  i 
local  market,  there  are  now  general  markets  ranging  ii 
tude  from  that  afforded  by  a  large  eity  to  that  of  tl 
world.  Perishable  goods,  services,  and  goods  for  "fiai 
is  only  a  local  demand,  must  still  be  produced  on  a  small 
satisfy  local  requireraenta,  but  the  proportion  of  thMe  i 
tbe  whole  mass  of  products  is  constantly  diminishing 
fruit  and  fresh  meat  have  ceased  to  be  perishable  iq  t 
that  they  will  not  bear  transportation  to  distant  marin 
companying  this  widening  of  markets,  there  has  been  a  oo 
tion  of  special  industries  in  special  localities  and  of  busioi 
agement  iu  fewer  and  fewer  hands.  In  this  way  full  mi 
has  been  taken  of  opportunities  for  extending  the  dtl 
labor,  with  the  result  that  the  volume  of  goods  producMU 
mously  increased.  I 

These  conditions  clearly  show  the  absolute^ 
ence  of  modern  production  upon  an  adequate  tn 
tatioD  system. 
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ITS  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  IMPOBTAKCB 

In  its  social  and  political  aspects  the  railway  has 
strengthened  the  unity  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
indisputable  that  our  highly  developed  system  of  railway 
transportation  has  contributed  very  largely  to  unifying 
into  a  single  community  of  remarkable  cohesion  the  one 
hundred  millions  of  people  scattered  over  the  vast  area  of 
the  United  States.  A  healthy  local  pride  clearly  exists 
today,  as  it  always  must  exist  if  each  unit  of  the  national 
realm  is  to  contribute  most  effectively  to  the  common  life ; 
but  sectionalism  of  the  sort  which  overemphasizes  the 
local  unit  cannot  withstand  the  cementing  vigor  of  a 
highly  developed  transportation  system.  Closely  akin  to 
this  gain  in  social  unity  has  been  the  growth  in  political 
influence  and  efficiency.  The  American  frontier  was 
pushed  farther  and  farther  to  the  westward,  and  the 
desert  plains  and  highlands  were  transformed  into  busy 
centers  of  social  and  commercial  activity.  Through 
progress  in  transportation  representative  government  on 
a  large  scale  was  made  practicable. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  railway  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  bringing  to  the  forefront  the 
social  problems  that  have  accompanied  our  industrial 
growth.  The  industrial  changes  of  the  last  century  have 
come  in  no  small  measure  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  railway  (although  it  was  itself  a  natural  outcome  of 
the  industrial  revolution),  so  that  the  railway  has  helped 
to  intensify  the  social  problems  which  these  changes  have 
brought.  These  problems  are  bound  up  with  the  transi- 
tion from  the  domestic  to  the  factory  system  of  produc- 
tion. They  involve  the  substitution  of  the  factory  hand 
for  the  independent  workman,  the  growth  of  classes  with 
their  threatening  conflicts,  and  the  exploitation  of  women 
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and  children  in  industry.  The  remarkable  developme 
of  large  cities,  with  their  corrupting  and  stifling  sorronc 
ings,  at  the  expense  of  the  more  wholesome  country  lil 
has  been  one  of  the  most  pronounced  results  of  this  wo 
derful  expansion.  But  these  social  problems,  which  a 
made  acute  by  progress  in  transportation,  are  of  the  ve 
nature  of  our  modern  industrial  system.  On  the  whc 
our  social  unity  and  political  welfare  have  been  immes 
urably  strengthened  and  enriched  by  the  development 
railway  transportation. 

Railway    Eboulation  I 

In  view  of  the  vital  importance  of  railway  transpofl 
tion  to  the  welfare  and  development  of  this  country,  in 
very  evident  that  the  service  should  be  so  conducted  I 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  all  branches  of  commer 
and  industry  and  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  will  I 
seen,  however,  in  a  later  ehapter,  that  almost  from  tl 
beginning  of  transportation,  it  has  been  found  necessai 
to  regulate  the  operation  of  transportation  agencies,  b 
cause  these  agencies,  if  left  to  themselves,  do  not  develc 
their  activities  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  puhl 
welfare.  It  is  to  analyze  the  chief  problems  in  railw^ 
economics  and  to  trace  the  development  of  railway  regi 
lation  in  this  country  that  this  text  has  been  prepared. 

In  studying  the  succeeding  chapters,  the  reader  shoni 
bear  in  mind  that  the  present  conduct  of  American  rai 
ways  had  its  origin  in  the  earliest  conditions.  Son 
ncquaintance,  therefore,  with  the  historical  developme] 
of  railway  transportation  and  with  the  gradual  growth  < 
the  problems  and  principles  of  railway  regulation  is  i 
very  great  value  to  the  student  of  transportation  wl 
realizes  that  he  must  often  know  the  origin  of  practio 
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and  conditions  in  order  to  appreciate  f nlly  their  present 
character  and  importance. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Give  briefly  figures  indicating  the  extent  of  the  railway  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 

2.  Show  the  economic  functions  of  transportation. 

3.  How  have  the  railroads  aided  in  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can business! 

4.  In  what  way  does  the  American  railway  cfystem  increase  the 
unity  of  the  American  people! 

5.  Why  has  it  been  found  necessary  to  regulate  the  operation 
of  transportation  agencies! 


CHAPTER  n 

TBE  FBOBX.EM  OF  BEGVI^TXOir 

HiSTOBic  Foundations  fob  Govbrnmentai.  Cont] 


American  railways  are  privately  owned  and  privi 
operated.  The  problem  of  government  regulation  ial 
problem  of  harmonizing  with  the  interests  of  the  genef 
public  the  private  interests  of  those  who  appear  as  tl 
legal  owners  and  managers  of  the  railways.  That  tl 
public  interest  is  vitally  involved  in  enforcing  reasonah 
rates,  adequate  service,  and  equality  of  treatment  in  t) 
administration  of  railway  enterprise  appears  from  tl 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  railway  industry — fro 
the  extent  of  the  physical  properties  of  American  ra 
ways,  and  from  the  economic  significance  as  well  as  tl 
social  and  political  importance  of  the  service  which  thi 
render. 

But  the  nature  of  American  railway  development  pr 
sents  further  grounds  for  an  intimate  public  concern 
the  methods  and  policies  of  private  management  of  ra: 
way  enterprise.  The  growth  of  our  railway  net  has  be* 
exceedingly  rapid.  The  American  transportation  systei 
comprising  250,000  miles  of  line,  is  the  result  of  less  tbl 
a  century  of  development.  The  early  railway  venton 
were  necessarily  speculative  in  their  nature,  and  t 
when  the  eflGclency  of  the  railway  as  an  instmmenl 
modem  commerce  and  industry  had  been  established,  ^ 
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way  construction  still  proceeded  in  advance  of  actual 
needs. 

As  a  result,  the  American  people  secured  their  railways 
early  and  in  great  abundance,  but  they  paid  the  price  of 
much  speculative  promotion  and  fraudulent  financiering. 
The  foundation  for  not  a  few  of  this  country's  large  for- 
tunes was  laid  in  the  manipulations  which  marked  the 
early  history  of  American  railways.  Some  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  early  days  of  railway  promotion  and  railway 
construction  have  become  notorious.  We  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  examine  them  in  the  next  chapter.  But  while  the 
public  tolerated  these  practices  in  the  past,  and  may  even 
be  said  to  have  encouraged  them  by  *  *  its  insensate  desire 
for  swift  development, ' '  there  is  no  reason  why  the  public 
should  continue  to  tolerate  such  practices  or  continue 
indefinitely  to  bear  the  burden  of  past  misdeeds. 

From  the  historic  standpoint,  then,  government  regu- 
lation of  railways  is  a  positive  assertion  by  the  people  at 
large  that  the  old  order  has  changed,  that  the  methods 
which  may  have  been  inevitable  in  the  early  days  of  rail- 
way building  ^  are  no  longer  in  harmony  with  an  awak- 

1  Compare  the  following  from  F.  W.  Taussig,  Prindplea  of  Economics, 
Vol.  2f  pp.  393-94 :  '  *  Historically,  the  course  of  development  seems  to  have 
been  controlled  by  a  fated  destiny.  Given  the  impossibility  of  public  own- 
ership and  management  (and  for  the  earlier  stages  of  railway  development 
in  this  country  public  operation  was  out  of  the  question) ;  given  the  eager 
desire  of  the  conununity  for  ways  of  transportation  and  its  willingness  to 
encourage  their  construction  in  every  way;  given  the  looseness  of  corpora- 
tion laws,  the  universal  speculative  temper,  the  lazness  of  business  standards ; 
given  the  periodic  fluctuations  in  industry,  the  economic  peculiarities  of 
railways,  the  opportunities  for  large-scale  ventures — and  the  harvest  was 
prepared  for  the  daring  and  able  operator.  Perhaps  all  the  advantagef 
from  rapid  construction,  wide  permeation  of  the  land  with  railway  facilities, 
from  competition  and  consolidation  and  vigorous  management,  could  hare 
been  got  in  some  other  way;  but  a  train  of  deep-seated  causes  seems  to 
have  decreed  that  they  should  come  in  just  this  way  and  with  just  these 
checkered  results." 
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trol  as  the  pubKc  may  deem  necessary.^  The  courts  have 
repeatedly  recognized  this  public  nature  of  the  trans- 
portation industries,  and  they  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
mere  fact  of  private  ownership  and  operation  does  not 
remove  the  railway  from  the  class  of  public  business. 

A  railroad  is  a  public  highway,  and  none  the  less  so  because 
constructed  and  maintained  through  the  agency  of  a  corporation 
deriving  its  existence  and  powers  from  the  state.  Such  a  cor- 
poration was  created  for  public  purposes.  It  performs  a  fimc- 
tion  of  the  state.  Its  authority  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  and  to  charge  tolls  was  given  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.8 

When  private  property  is  "affected  with  a  public  interest," 
it  ceases  to  be  juris  privati  *  only.  •  •  •  Property  does  be- 
come clothed  with  a  public  interest  when  used  in  a  manner  to 
make  it  of  public  consequence  and  affect  the  community  at  large. 
When,  therefore,  one  devotes  his  property  to  a  use  in  which  the 
public  has  an  interest,  he,  in  effect,  grants  to  the  public  an  in- 
terest in  that  use  and  must  submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  public 
for  the  common  good,  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  he  has  thus 
created.  He  may  withdraw  his  grant  by  discontinuing  the  use ; 
but  so  long  as  he  maintains  the  use,  he  must  submit  to  the  con- 
trol.« 

THE  EXEBCISE  OF  THE  BIGHT  OF  EMINENT  DOMAIN 

The  public  nature  of  railways  is  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  grants  of  power  invariably  conferred  upon  them  to 
exercise  the  sovereign  right  of  eminent  domain.    The 

s  Compare  the  proposition  of  State  Senator  W.  H.  Hatton  of  Wisconsin, 
as  qnoted  in  Charles  McCarthy,  The  Wiscansin  Idea,  39 :  "  That  it  was  a? 
much  the  duty  of  the  state  to  famish  transportation  facilities  as  it  ever 
bad  been  to  make  roads  or  build  bridges,  and  that  if  the  function  was  dele- 
gated to  any  one,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  to  regulate  it,  so  that  the 
agent  should  be  required  to  furnish  adequate  service,  reasonable  ratee,  and 
practice  no  discrimination." 

•  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  Smyth  v.  Ames,  169  U.  8.  4(*^ 

«  That  is,  it  ceases  to  involve  mere  private  righta.  ^ 

•  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Waite  in  Mmia  ▼.  lUiaois,  94  U.  8.  113. 
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right  of  eminent  domain  may  be  exercised,  w 
the  state  or  by  private  individuals  or  associal 
for  public  purposes."  The  right  of  railway  cor 
therefore,  to  compel  the  sale  of  private  lands 
able  prices  involves,  in  its  very  nature,  tUe  us 
lands  for  public  purposes. 

Moreover,  this  right  of  eminent  domain  is  I 
indispensable  to  railway  construction.  Withon 
else  of  the  state's  right  of  condemning  land,  U 
company  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  owner 
land.  Railways  must  be  constructed  along  ( 
lines.  A  given  parcel  of  laud,  therefore,  mf 
absolutely  essential  to  the  progress  of  a  raili 
prise.  By  a  refusal  to  sell,  the  landowner  aloi 
way's  proposed  right  of  way  would  have  the 
block  the  entire  undertaking;  or  by  holding  < 
unreasonably  high  price,  he  would  have  the 
increase  the  cost  of  railway  construction,  ai 
impose  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  railroac 
and  consumer.  If  railway  companies  were 
secure  their  rights  of  way  by  purchase  at  pr 
without  the  sovereign  authority  of  taking  laiu 
sonahle  valuation,  they  would  find  UiemBelv< 
by  each  successive  property-owner  and  compA 
such  sums  as  are  determined,  not  by  the  vm 
land,  but  by  the  owner's  opportunity  to  take 
of  the  necessities  of  these  corporations. 

The  public  nature  of  railway  transportatia 
the  more  clearly,  then,  from  this  fact,  that  the 

•  The  nile  of  law  U  thus  conciMlj  itated  in  Wjmnn  on  j 
Corporations,  I,  4B;  "A  le(h*latur«  esn  gire  a  railtoiid  o 
right  of  eminent  domain  odI?  because  th«  conipan^,  imq 
enjopnent  of  tbnt  it^ht,  in  Rlreadji  public  in  chnrartm;  for  pr| 
under  our  connitutioaaj  limittitioDS,  cannot  b«  taken,  i 
ntioQ  ii  given,  «£cept  for  public  purpoaea. " 
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ence  of  the  plant  upon  which  the  performance  of  the 
railway  service  depends,  involves  the  possession  of  the 
power  to  compel  the  owner  of  property  to  sell  his  land  at 
a  reasonable  price.  For  practical  purposes,  therefore, 
the  very  possibility  of  railway  transportation  depends 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  which 
is  a  public  power  possessed  only  by  the  state. 

Only  the  state,  therefore,  can  normally  provide  rail- 
ways for  the  community;  and  when  the  state  delegates 
this  function,  it  must  delegate  with  it  the  right  of  com- 
pelling the  sale  of  private  property  at  a  reasonable  valua- 
tion, which  is  essential  to  the  normal  prosecution  of 
railway  enterprise.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  by  railway  companies  is  an  example  of  sovereign 
power  vested  in  private  corporations  because  they  are 
engaged  in  public  under takinga;  the  need  on  the  part  of 
railway  corporations  of  possessing  this  right  of  eminent 
domain  suggests  substantial  grounds  for  considering 
these  undertakings  public  in  their  nature. 

THE  BAILBOAD  AS  A  COMMON  CABBIEB 

In  many  respects  the  law  has  imposed  upon  railroads 
the  same  special  responsibilities  which  it  had  imposed 
upon  the  Aid  common  carriers  before  the  days  of  steam 
transportation.  All  persons  and  corporations  engaged  in 
railway  transportation  on  a  public  basis,  the  courts  hold, 
are  engaged  in  public  employment  and  are  to  be  consid- 
ered common  carriers.^ 

7  For  a  statement  of  the  historical  proeesi  whereby  the  railroads  assumed 
the  position  of  eonunon  carriers  and  came  to  be  so  recognised  by  the  coorts, 
compare  the  following  from  Wyman  on  Fuhlie  Service  Corporations,  I,  see. 
176:  "It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  where  the  first  railways  were  laid 
down  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  theory  upon  which 
they  were  constructed  was  that  they  would  be  public  highways,  for  the  use 
of  which  those  that  drove  their  vehicles  of«r  them  ■hovld  pay  toll  as  for 
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From  time  immemorial  English  law  has  < 
between  persona  who  carry  occaBionally,  nndi 
contract,  and  those  who  profess  to  devote  thei 
transportation  as  a  regular  business.  In  the  c 
former,  the  carrj'ing  in  which  they  are  engagi 
sidered  private  business;  in  the  case  of  the  h 
looked  upon  as  public  emplojinent.  By  bold 
selves  out  to  serve  the  public  generally  in  1 
portation  of  persons  and  goods,  such  indiv 
corporations  deliberately  and  voluntarily  take  u 
selves  special  obligations  to  the  public.  In 
common  carriers  they  assume  extraordinary  ret 
ties  in  many  respects.  They  mnst  serve  all  w 
they  must  provide  adequate  facilities;  they  mu 
reasonable  rates;  they  must  refrain  from  disci 
in  rates  and  service;  and  they  become  subjt 
other  special  measures  of  regulation  as  tin 
lawfully  impose. 

In  the  early  days  the  law  of  public  service  wi 
only  to  the  carriers  then  known — to  hackmen, 

the  UM  of  a  turnpike  or  a  canal.  The  introduirtion  of  the  rte* 
brought  About  th«  end  of  that  theory  almost  lietore  it  wm  pot  : 
drawn  by  a  locomotive  Wfta  too  eipensive.  the  optrm 
costly,  and  its  managenient  too  intricate  for  any  shipper,  or  i 
private  carrier.  Almost  from  the  outset,  therefore,  the  Mil* 
provided  and  operated  the  engine*  and  car*  tbemselveo,  and 
trsniportatioD   such   goodi   ae   were   oITered.     They   thuB   b«a 

"In  one  of  the  earlien'  euet,  Chicago  t  Aurora  SailnMHt 
(19  ni.  S78).  the  appellant  railroad  denied  that  il  <taa  a  eon 
because  the  charter  of  the  corporation  did  not  declare  it  U 
Mr.  Justice  Breese  said:  '  We  fuppose  it  is  not  necMiary  thM 
should  provide  in  so  many  trorils  that  the  railroad  eompASM 
them  aball  be  commoo  carriers.  The  authoritice  are  oamerovB 
that  luch  companies  using  ears  for  the  purpoM  of  etnjiag  | 
persons  indifferently,  for  hire,  and  frhose  euatom  ud  miCon 
to  do  ao,  are  common  carrier*  and  liable  a«  such.     Th«i«  tarn 
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stage-coach  owners,  ferrymen,  and  the  like;  in  the 
eighteenth  century  came  the  regulation  of  toll  bridges, 
turnpikes,  and  canals,  as  public  callings;  and  in  more 
recent  times  the  courts  have  not  hesitated  to  recognize 
that  the  owners  of  modern  transportation  agencies — rail- 
way, express,  and  steamship  companies — are  likewise 
common  carriers,  engaged  in  business  that  is  essentially 
public  in  its  nature. 

The  Economic  Basis  of  Regulation 

legal  vebsus  economic  considerations 

The  foregoing  considerations,  legal  in  their  nature, 
indicate  the  sources  of  governmental  authority  over  rail- 
ways; they  show  why  the  public  has  a  right  to  subject 
railway  companies  to  special  control.  There  is  very 
little  controversy  as  to  the  right  of  the  state  to  regulate. 
But  the  right  to  regulate  does  not  necessarily  involve  the 
need  of  regulation.  The  need  of  a  system  of  govern- 
mental control  arises  from  the  business  nature  of  rail- 
ways rather  than  from  their  legal  characteristics.  Most 
of  the  important  questions  involved  in  the  so-called  rail- 
road problem  can  be  traced  to  the  economic  character  of 
the  railway  business,  and  throughout  our  discussion  we 
shall  be  considering  these  characteristics  from  various 
points  of  view.  It  is  sufficient,  in  this  place,  merely  to 
indicate  the  general  nature  of  these  economic  peculiari- 
ties and  their  most  striking  consequences. 

THE  MONOPOLISTIC  CHABACTER  OF  THE  RAILWAY  BUSINESS 

The  need  of  regulation  depends  chiefly  upon  the  mono- 
polistic character  of  the  railway  business.  In  ordinary 
industrial  enterprises  the  existence  of  competition,  when 
free  and  unrestricted  by  artificial  means,  provides  an 
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aatomatic  force  for  the  protection  of  tlie  pul 
prices  and  large  profits  in  a  given  industry  tem 
additional  capital  to  that  industry,  which  real 
long  run,  in  a  readjustment  of  charges  and  ■ 
of  net  returua.  In  like  manner,  inefficient  0 
goods  of  inferior  quality  cannot  permanently  1 
upon  the  public,  because  a  policy  which  is  oli 
rious  to  the  iiiterestB  of  the  consumer  cannot  pt 
withstand  the  force  of  competition.  The  rai 
ness,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  be  operated  ui 
polistic  conditions. 

To  some  extent  railways  are  entirely  exempt 
petition.  The  amount  of  capital  necessary  f< 
structioa  of  a  railway  is  so  large  and  the  task 
building  is  so  substantial  that  competition 
relatively  slow  in  becoming  active.  Capitalis 
unite  so  promptly  in  building  a  parallel  road 
the  large  sums  that  must  be  risked  in  the  entei 
even  when  they  decide  to  enter  upon  such  an  u 
the  work  of  construction  requires  so  much  b' 
competition  is  still  further  delayed. 

Moreover,  even  when  the  parallel  road  ^ 
actually  competes  with  the  original  line  only 
points — usually  the  more  important  cities — whi 
mediate  points  the  lines  separate  and  pas 
numerous  small  communities  which  have  no 
way  facilities.  At  these  non-competing  point! 
railways  usnally  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  local  t 
while  the  number  of  non-competing  points  is 
heing  reduced  by  the  construction  of  new  at 
and  the  multiplication  of  electric  railway  lines, 
because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  railway, 
always  be  many  localities  which,  in  the  absence 
ment  control,  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  one  tran 
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agency.    In   part,   therefore,   the   railway  business  is 
clearly  monopolistic  in  character. 

In  this  respect  the  railway  business  stands  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  more  effective  competition  in  water 
transportation.  The  highway  between  all  ports  is  free 
to  every  one,  except  in  the  case  of  canals,  and  even  these 
waterways  are  open  to  all  on  equal  terms.  The  cost  of 
vessels  is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  a  railway  and 
its  facilities,  and  they  may  be  constructed  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.  Moreover,  vessels  may  usually  be 
promptly  purchased  or  chartered.  The  result  is  a  strong 
tendency  for  competition  on  water  to  spring  quickly  into 
existence  and  to  be  very  active ;  but  even  in  water  trans- 
portation competition  is  not  as  effective  as  it  is  under 
normal  conditions  in  the  manufacturing  industries. 

THE   NATURE   OP  RAILWAY   COMPEXmON 

The  railway  business,  because  of  the  character  of  rail- 
way competition,  tends  to  be  carried  on  under  monopolis- 
tic conditions  even  when  competition  does  exist.    Bail- 
way  rivalry  tends  to  be  abnormally  keen  and  competition 
ruinous.    This,  in  turn,  leads  to  co-operation  in  various 
forms,  and  the  inevitable  result  follows  that  railway 
competition  becomes  self-destructive.    Competing  rail- 
way companies,  weary  of  the  keen  struggle  which  invaria- 
bly ensues  when  competition  becomes  active,  either  con- 
sent to  a  truce  whereby  competition  between  them  is 
abolished  and  arrive  at  an  agreement  for  the  maintenance 
of  rates,  or  continue  their  warfare  until  one  of  the  roads 
fi  driven  to  insolvency,  and  the  unsuccessful  line,  upon 
reorganization,  is  taken  over  by  its  victorious  rival.    In 
ither  case  effective  competition  is  destroyed  and  monop- 
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interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  construction  of  the 
railway,  form  a  part  of  the  cost  of  every  service  ren- 
dered by  that  railway.  As  far  as  expenditures  for  plant 
are  concerned,  all  railway  operations  are  conducted  at 
joint  cost,  and  even  the  operating  expenses  are  largely 
joint  The  roadbed  and  equipment  must  be  maintained 
in  a  state  of  reasonable  repair  and  efSciency,  many  of 
the  employees  and  much  of  the  material  necessary  for 
conducting  transportation  must  be  provided,  and  most 
of  the  general  administrative  expenses  must  be  met, 
regardless  of  the  amount  or  the  kind  of  trafSc  carried  by 
the  railway.  In  other  words,  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  operating  expenses,  like  the  fixed  charges,  are 
constant. 

It  is  practically  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  railway 
manager  to  ascertain  the  exact  cost  of  a  given  service. 
Bate-making  must  necessarily  involve  a  large  degree  of 
guesswork,  though  it  is  true  that  this  guesswork  is 
entrusted  to  experts.  Bailway  ofScials  have  no  means  of 
determining  with  certainty  that  rates  have  been  rednced 
to  unprofitable  limits.  Under  the  stress  of  keen  com- 
petition, then,  conditions  are  decidedly  favorable  to  ruin- 
ous rate-cutting,  and  cut-throat  competition  inevitably 
becomes  self -destructive. 

IKCBEASIKO  BETTJBN8  AND  BAILWAY  POLICY 

Railway  operations  are  so  largely  conducted  at  joint 
cost  because  a  very  large  proportion  of  railway  expendi- 
tures is  fixed  or  constant.  If  a  railway  is  built  and 
equipped  and  is  carrying  a  given  amount  of  traffic,  it  can 
usually  handle  a  vastly  increased  quantity  of  business  at 
a  relatively  slight  additional  expense.  Within  very  wide 
limits,  a  given  plant  and  equipment  will  accommodate  a 
large  as  well  as  a  small  amount  of  traffic,  and  the  only 
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additional  cost  involved  in  bandlii 
will  consist  in  that  portion  of  t 
which  varies  with  the  amount  ar 
dered.  In  other  words,  the  expi 
company  do  not  keep  pace  with  th 
forms;  an  increase  in  traffic  does 
tionate  increase  in  railway  expend 

It  follows,  then,  that  with  each 
of  traffic  carried,  the  coat  per  unit 
revenues  of  a  railway  increase  fai 
its  traffic.  The  railway  business 
law  of  increasing  returns :  every  ii 
in  more  than  a  proportionate  inc 
way  traffic  managers,  therefore, 
incentive  to  increase  the  volume 
the  competition  for  traffic  is  intern 
for  traffic  becomes  the  controlling 
business.  Traffic  managers  eonsi' 
duty  to  get  business — to  get  it  al 
sible,  but  in  any  event  to  get  it. 

The  profitable  limit  of  rate  re( 
because  railway  expenditures  are 
advantage  of  extensive  traffic  ie  sc 
expenditures  are  so  largely  cot 
natural  and  compelling  tendency 
officials  to  reduce  rates  to  whate^ 
sary  in  order  to  attract  business 
Ruinous  rate  wars  follow,  and  ci 
stroy  itself.  These  conditions  1 
abnormal  character  of  railway  coi 
invariably  leads  to  railway  operai 
conditions.  Competitive  industr 
of  increasing  returns  naturally  t 
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X 

SA2LWAT  COFMPSTITION  AND  DISCBIMINATOBY  PBA0TICE8 

The  keen  rivalry  for  business  leads  not  merely  to  rate 
wars  and  general  rate-cutting,  but  to  discriminatory  prac- 
tices as  well.  The  passion  for  business  is  so  intense  that 
the  trafSc  manager  will  resort  to  any  means  in  order  to 
get  it.  If  the  amount  of  railway  traflSc  can  be  extended 
and  hence  the  size  of  railway  profits  disproportionately 
increased  by  means  of  granting  special  privileges  in  the 
transportation  of  one  commodity  as  compared  with 
another,  or  in  the  case  of  one  person  or  locality  as  com- 
pared with  competing  shippers  or  markets,  railway 
ofScials  will  not  hesitate  long  to  resort  to  these  discrim- 
inatory practices. 

The  history  of  American  railways,  and  of  our  monopo- 
listic industrial  combinations  or  so-called  trusts,  divulges 
no  greater  evil  than  the  granting  of  railway  discrimina- 
tions in  rates  and  service  for  the  benefit  of  one  person, 
locality,  or  kind  of  trafiSc,  to  the  prejudice  and  disad- 
vantage of  rival  shippers,  places,  and  industries.  The 
motive  or  stimulus  for  these  practices  lies  in  the  keen 
desire  for  additional  business,  with  its  resulting  dispro- 
portionate increase  in  railway  profits.  Discrimination 
has  been  one  of  the  most  baleful  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
certain  effects  of  railway  competition. 

BAILWAY  DISCBIMINATIOK  AND  THE  PUBLIC  WBLFABE 

The  danger  as  well  as  the  injustice  of  discriminatory 
practices  cannot  be  overemphasized.  If  our  industrial  life 
is  to  reach  its  natural  and  most  efiScient  economic  develop- 
ment, there  must  be  freedom  of  enterprise  and  fairness 
of  treatment  for  all  persons,  all  sections,  and  all  under- 
takings. In  a  sense,  transportation  is  a  fundamental 
industry  underlying  all  others,  for  it  is  essential  to  the 
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control  of  the  market  through  the  agency  of  special  favors 
in  the  form  of  railway  discriminations. 

Thb  Problem  of  Bboulatiok 
thb  nebd  of  govbbkmekt  bsgulation 

The  need  of  government  regulation  follows  clearly, 
then,  from  the  economic  character  of  railway  transporta- 
.  tion.  Competition  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  regulating 
force.  When  it  is  resorted  to  by  competing  railways,  it 
introduces  evils  of  its  own  that  are  vitally  prejudicial 
to  the  public  welfare.  It  causes  instability  of  rate  adjust- 
ments, industrial  fluctuation,  and  gross  discrimination 
between  rival  shippers,  different  classes  of  traflSc,  and 
competing  business  centers.  The  abnormal  nature  of 
this  competition  makes  it  of  temporary  duration.  Co- 
operation of  some  sort,  whether  by  actual  consolidation 
or  by  mere  agreement,  almost  invariably  follows. 

The  problem  resolves  itself,  therefore,  into  a  considera- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  wise  attitude  towards  private 
monopoly ;  and  from  time  immemorial  it  has  been  a  cardi- 
nal principle  of  English  thought  that  private  monopoly 
cannot  wisely  be  left  unregulated.  Government  regula- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  correct  the  evils  which  are 
inseparable  from  railway  competition,  whenever  bona 
fide  rivalry  exists,  and  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  monopoly 
power,  whenever,  as  is  the  normal  tendency  in  the  rail- 
way business,  operations  are  conducted  under  monopo- 
listic  conditions.  It  is  inconsistent  with  any  sound 
present-day  economic  policy  that  a  power  over  the  public 
as  great  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  railways  should  be  exer- 
cised by  private  persons  without  direct  responsibility  to 
the  people. 
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THE  DANQEBS  OP  EXCESSIVE  SEaULATIOV 


The  railway  industry  in  the  United  States 
a  private  as  well  as  a  publiG  side,  and  a  genuine  < 
tion  of  public  welfare  demands  the  proper  pr< 
the  private  interests  involved,  American  rai 
privately  owned  and  privately  operated.  C 
economic  structure  is  based  upon  a  faith  in  tlu 
and  far-reaching  advantages  of  private  t 
Under  this  system  the  American  railway  netwBi 
developed,  attaining  a  physical  extent  and  an 
effectiveness  unparalleled  by  any  railway  sysi 
world.  This  railway  net  must  he  maintaine 
tended,  accommodating  existing  needs  and 
itself  to  the  economic  changes  in  the  commt 
perform  this  task  effectively,  further  investme 
way  enterprise  is  necessary,  and  in  order  that 
tional  capital  may  be  forthconung,  the  invest 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  application  ol 
of  public  regulation.  Moreover,  what  is  more  i 
if  our  faith  in  private  enterprise  is  to  continai 
ers  and  activities  of  the  regulating  authoriKw 
be  so  extensive  as  to  destroy  the  exercise  i 
initiative. 

The  railways  must  be  made  to  recognize 
nature  of  their  undertaking,  but  within  the  Um 
lie  welfare  they  must  be  restricted  as  little  as  ] 
developing  the  American  transportation  sysi 
dangers  of  regulation,  then,  consist  in  the  esU 
of  excessive  regulation  in  the  name  of  public 
very  important  element  of  public  policy  in^ 
demand  that  railway  operations  be  conducted  i 
ditions  of  highest  efficiency,  and  it  is  stil 
principle  of  American  industrial  institotioDj 
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highest  economic  eflSciency  can  be  attained  through  the 
medium  of  private  enterprise.  The  state  must  not  under- 
take to  operate  the  privately  owned  railways,  and  its 
policies  of  regulation  must  not  be  so  extensive  as  to  dis- 
courage that  enterprise  and  initiative  which  have  been 
so  remarkably  effective  in  American  railway  history. 

TH^  ESSENCE  OF  THE  TASK 

There  is  almost  as  little  controversy  today  on  the  need 
of  regulation  as  there  is  on  the  right  of  the  state  to  regu- 
late railway  transportation.  The  representatives  of  the 
railways  as  well  as  the  advocates  of  the  people  admit 
the  need  of  regulation.  Both  the  principle  and  the  prac- 
tice of  regulation  are  now  well  established.  For  almost 
half  a  century  the  states  have  been  exercising  adminis- 
trative control  over  railways,  and  it  is  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  since  Congress  passed  the  Act  to  Regulate 
Commerce  and  created  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  conflict  today  concerns  itself  with  the  extent 
or  degree  of  governmental  control. 

The  problem  of  regulation  is  to  harmonize  public  and 
private  interests,  to  develop  a  system  whereby  the  public 
welfare  will  be  promoted  and  private  enterprise  will  be 
stimulated.  That  is  the  essence  of  the  task,  and  it  pre- 
sents an  ideal  difficult  of  attainment.  The  chapters  that 
follow  will  consider  in  detail  the  specific  problems  which 
that  task  presents  and  the  policies  and  methods  followed 
by  the  states  and  the  national  government  in  performing 
the  important  duties  of  railway  regulation. 


1.  On  what  historic  basis  does  the  govemmM 
carriers  rest! 

2.  Why  are  the  railways  allowed  to  exercise  th 
eminent  domaint 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "coramon  oarr. 

4.  Why  is  the  railway  businew  naturally  monopoti 

5.  Why  is  joint  cost  such  an  important  factor  lo  tl 
ment  of  railways  I 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "increaedog  retain 
neetion  with  transportation t 

7.  Why    does   railway   competition   naturally    lei 
crimination  1 

8.  Why   is  railway  discriminatiou  so  injurioos  t 
interests  and  to  the  public  welfare  I 

9.  Why  is  there  such  a  strong  need  of  goremment 
of  transportation  agencies  1 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  dangers  of  exceoajve  r 
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CHAPTER  in 
american  railway  deveiiopmelit 

The  Devblopment  of  Railway  Tbakspobtatiok 

the  antecedents  of  the  rahiway 

In  view  of  the  vast  extent  of  our  present  railway  net, 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  fact  that  railway  transportation 
in  the  United  States  is  not  a  century  old.  As  late  as  1830 
turnpikes  and  canals,  together  with  such  rivers  as  were 
navigable,  constituted  the  chief  means  of  transportation. 
The  development  of  turnpikes  and  canals  became  a  seri- 
ous enterprise  soon  after  1790,  partly  in  fulfilment  of 
the  government  policy  of  internal  improvements,  and 
partly  through  private  enterprise,  stimulated  by  substan- 
tial aid  received  from  both  the  national  and  the  state 
governments. 

The  most  important  highway  or  turnpike  was  con- 
structed by  the  United  States.  It  was  known  as  the  Cum- 
berland Boad,  or  ** National  Pike."  It  started  from 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  which  was  then  about  the  center 
of  population,  extended  across  the  middle  west  through 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  finally  reached  Vandalia  in  Illi- 
nois. It  was  begun  in  1806,  and  its  final  stretches  were 
completed  in  1827.  The  original  intention  was  that  this 
turnpike  should  extend  to  St.  Louis  or  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri,  but  the  superiority  of  canals  and  the  possibility 
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of  railways  became  clearly  established  before  this  pl4 
could  be  carried  out. 

The  construction  of  ranals  constituted  an  advance  op 
the  building  of  toll  roads.  There  was  much  activity  i 
canal  building,  particularly  after  the  war  of  1812, 
much  capital,  often  secured  from  the  states  as  subsid 
was  wasted.  The  most  important  and  the  most  auccessft 
undertaking  of  this  sort  was  the  Erie  Canal,  eonnecti 
the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo.  This  \ 
begun  by  the  state  of  New  York  in  1817  and  was  coiJ 
pleted  in  1825.  It  was  profitable  from  a  financial  stani 
point  and  succeeded  in  giving  the  city  of  New  York  t 
leading  eonamercial  position  which  it  now  holds. 

The  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825  came,  hor 
ever,  only  a  few  years  before  the  successful  use  of  i 
steam  locomotive.  As  soon  as  the  practicability  of  t 
railway  was  proved,  its  superiority  to  all  other  means  of 
transportation  began  to  be  universally  recognized.  By 
about  1840,  therefore,  activity  in  canal  eoDstmctio] 
entered  upon  a  noticeable  decline,  and  by  the  middle  i 
the  century  it  had  practically  ceased. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  RAILWAY 

Bailways  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term — that  is,  roOl 
provided  with  rails  upon  which  wheels  could  run— 
existed  in  England  for  about  a  century  and  a  half  befoi 
railway  transportation  in  the  modern  sense  had  been' 
developed.  The  application  of  steam  to  transportation 
constituted  the  great  change.  The  essence  of  this  change 
consisted  in  the  substitution  of  mechanical  for  muscular 
power  in  the  transportation  of  persons  and  the  carriage 
of  goods.  As  early  as  1S07  Robert  Fulton  established 
conclusively  the  practicability  of  steam  navigation  (many 
experiments,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  having 
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been  undertaken  during  the  preceding  two  decades),  and 
thereafter  steam  vessels  multiplied  with  great  rapidity. 
But  the  success  of  the  steam  locomotive  as  we  now  know 
it  was  not  assured  until  1829,  when  George  Stephenson, 
in  a  trial  test  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad, 
demonstrated  that  his  famous  locomotive,  the  *  *  Rocket, ' ' 
could  attain  a  speed  of  29  miles  an  hour. 

With  the  locomotive  on  a  practical  basis,  railway  trans- 
portation in  the  modern  sense  was  permanently  estab- 
lished. The  construction  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road 
marks  the  real  beginning  of  the  railway  in  the  United 
States.  The  significance  of  this  early  railroad  building 
was  strikingly  emphasized  by  President  Hadley  of  Yale 
when  he  wrote,  in  1885 : 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  1828,  Charles  Carroll,  last  surviving 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  laid  the  first  rail  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  One  man's  life  formed  the 
connecting  link  between  the  political  revolution  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  present.^ 

During  the  early  years  of  railway  enterprise  construc- 
tion was  undertaken  on  a  small  scale.  The  Charleston 
&  Hamburg  Railroad  of  South  Carolina,  for  example, 
which  was  chartered  in  1829  and  had  137  miles  of  line  in 
operation  by  1834,  was  for  a  short  time  considered  the 
longest  line  in  the  world  under  a  single  management.  In 
1835  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  a  little  more  than 
200  miles  of  line,  had  about  a  quarter  of  the  entire  rail- 
way mileage  in  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  in  the  beginning  people  were  not  altogether 
unanimous  in  their  support  of  railway  enterprise,  even 
after  the  superiority  of  the  railway  over  all  other  means 
of  transportation  had  been  clearly  established.    Opposi- 

^  A.  T.  Hadl^,  Bailroad  Tramportation,  1. 
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tion  was  manifested  in  many  quarters.  Tbos 
invested  in  tke  construction  of  turnpikes  and 
terly  resented  the  intrusion  of  railway  compe 
so  powerful  was  the  influence  of  canal  interei 
some  cases  railways  were  at  first  denied  the  p 
carrying  freight.  Farmers,  tavern-keepers,  i 
who  anticipated  that  railway  progress  would  il 
personal  interests  also  made  ngorous  proteati 
fundamental  advantages  of  railway  transporti 
the  acceptance  of  the  new  agency  inevitable,  i 
popular  enthusiasm  for  railway  construction 
silenced  the  voice  of  all  opposition. 

THE  QBOWTH  OF  RAILWAY   MILEAQB 


m 


A  mere  resume,  by  decades,  of  the  grow 
mileage  will  indicate  the  remarkable  rapidi^rl 
the  American  railway  net  was  developed.  In 
were  but  23  miles  of  steam  railway  in  the  Uni 
Ten  years  later  the  mileage  had  increased  to 
in  another  decade  the  total  had  reached  9,021  n 
ing  these  two  decades  construction  had  bei 
conlined  to  the  seaboard  states,  and  e&pecia 
northeast,  most  of  the  lines  radiating  from  tli 
seaports.  Then  came  the  development  of  the 
the  west,  and  the  prosperity  incident  to  the  di 
gold  in  California  in  1848.  The  north  ceni 
became  well  covered  with  tracks  in  a  surpriai 
time.  By  1860  the  railway  mileage  of  the  co 
30,635,  and  by  1870  it  had  increased  to  52,914  i 
panic  of  1857  and  the  Civil  War  naturally  e 
depressing  influence  on  railway  construction,  e 
on  all  enterprise. 

In  one  way,  however,  the  war  served  bb  a  s 
railroad  building.    A  transcontinental  roat# 
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been  the  subject  of  discussion,  but  it  became  a  reality 
only  when  the  war  made  it  politically  important  to  unite 
the  Pacific  coast  with  the  north  and  to  provide  adequate 
means  of  sending  troops  and  military  equipment  to  the 
west,  if  occasion  should  arise.  Accordingly,  in  1862| 
Congress  passed  an  act  under  which  the  Union  Pacific 
road  and  its  connections  were  built  from  Omaha  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  again,  in  1864,  an  act  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Northern  Pacific  road.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  further  grants  were  made  for  western  railway 
extension,  other  transcontinental  roads  being  thereby 
gradually  established. 

By  1880  the  railway  mileage  of  the  country  had  in- 
creased to  93,296.  From  1868  to  1873  there  had  been 
feverish  activity  in  railway  building,  the  speculative 
nature  of  many  of  these  undertakings  largely  contribut- 
ing to  the  panic  of  1873.  For  the  five  years  that  followed, 
from  1873  to  1878,  there  was  a  comparative  lull  in  rail- 
way construction,  and  then  began  the  most  remarkable 
period  of  expansion  in  the  history  of  transportation.  In 
the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  more  than  70,000  miles  of 
line  were  constructed,  making  the  total  mileage  163,597. 
The  following  decade  witnessed  more  conservative  exten- 
sion, partly  because  the  depression  following  the  panic 
of  1893  was  unfavorable  to  railway  construction,  and 
partly  because  the  rapid  building  of  the  previous  ten 
years  had  supplied  many  parts  of  the  country  with  ade- 
quate facilities.  Nevertheless  the  mileage  in  1900  had 
increased  to  193,346,  and  on  June  30,  1916,  there  were 
254,251  miles  of  railway  in  the  United  States. 

ZKTBKSIVB  DSVELOPMBNT  OF  THE  RAILWAY  8EBVICB 

An  adequate  exposition  of  how  the  railroads  in  this 
coimtry  have  increased  not  only  in  length  but  in  capacity 
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for  handling  traffic,  more  powerful  locomotivei 
cars,  etc.,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  tbis  text  J 
include  a  discussion  of  the  technical  growth  of  t1 
aniera  of  the  railway — of  the  track,  the  locomo 
passenger-coach,  the  freight-car,  the  terminal  f. 
it  would  involve  not  merely  aucli  questions  as 
parative  tractive  power  of  locomotives  and  the  c 
tive  capacity  of  freight-cars,  but  also  a  discnssii 
recent  developments  in  transportation  by  meant 
trical  power.  This  last  has  resulted  in  a  rapidly 
net-work  of  interurban  electric  railways  and 
appearance  of  the  increasingly  important  probl« 
electrification  of  steam  railways.  A  mere  enntne' 
the  various  classes  of  cars  now  used  on  Amert 
ways — passenger,  dining,  parlor,  sleeping,  bag{ 
press,  postal,  bos,  flat,  stock,  coal,  tank,  refrig 
indicates  the  extreme  differentiation  of  the  sei 
the  greater  convenience  of  the  ueers  of  raitwa 
portation.  j 

But  at  this  point,  in  connection  with  the  m 
discussion  of  the  growth  of  railway  mileage,  itfl 
larly  important  to  note  that,  in  addition  to  e: 
their  lines,  the  railways  have  enlarged  their  capi 
serving  the  pnblic  by  construeting  additional  trac 
double  tracking  of  the  New  York  Central  Railr 
first  in  this  country,  was  not  accomplished  till  i 
War.  In  recent  years  the  growth  of  additional 
has  been  very  rapid.  From  1890  to  1907,  for  « 
while  railway  mileage  (single-track)  increased 
per  cent,  the  amount  of  second  track  increased 
cent  (from  8,438  to  19,421  miles),  the  amount 
track  increased  157  per  cent  (from  761  to  1,96( 
and  the  amount  of  fourth  track  increased  147 
(from  562  to  1,390  miles).     The  mileage  of  yar 
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and  sidings  also  increased  130  per  cent  (from  33,711  to 
77,749  miles)  during  that  period,  and  in  1916  the  total 
trackage  actually  in  operation  amounted  to  394,944  miles, 
as  compared  with  259,211  miles  of  line. 

Public  Aid  to  Railway  Constbuction 
the  natube  and  pubposes  of  public  aid 

In  the  development  of  American  railways  the  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  railway  corporations  has  undergone 
extreme  variations — ^having  changed  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  policy  of  liberal  aid  and  encouragement  to  the 
withdrawal  of  all  assistance  and  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
of  restriction  and  regulation. 

In  the  earliest  days  some  of  the  states  directly  under- 
took the  construction  of  railways  as  government  enter- 
prises. This  policy  was  short-lived.  The  panic  of  1837, 
and  the  long  depression  that  followed,  found  many  states 
in  such  a  deplorable  financial  condition  that  they  were 
practically  compelled  to  abandon  their  work  of  railway 
construction  and  even  to  sell  to  private  companies  the 
roads  they  had  already  built  This  they  usually  did  at 
a  sacrifice.  The  state  of  Michigan  sold  its  southern  road 
to  the  Michigan  Southern  BaUroad  Company  for  little 
more  than  half  of  its  actual  cost. 

What  happened  in  Michigan  was  typical  of  the  whole  western 
situation.  In  the  early  days  of  its  statehood  it  had  planned 
and  partly  built  two  lines  of  railroad  across  its  lower  peninsula^ 
from  east  to  west.  So  severely,  however,  was  the  state  shaken 
by  the  panic  that,  in  spite  of  its  heroic  efforts  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions, the  word  Michigan  became  a  scarecrow  to  eastern  capital. 
As  the  years  went  on  and  there  proved  to  be  no  possibility  of 
completing  the  roads  or  even  of  procuring  the  money  necessary 
to  keep  them  in  repair,  it  grew  plain  that  the  state  must  get 
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of  them.  One,  the  Michigan  Central,  one  hnndre^ 
five  miles  long,  ran  from  Detroit  to  Kalamaaoo.  Tl 
Michigan  Southern,  also  ran  nowhere,  but  acbievi 
result  with  less  effort,  being  only  seventy-five  miles 

While  the  states  early  withdrew  from  direct 
in  the  field  of  railway  enterprise,  however,  tl 
BO  soon  relinquish  tbe  policy  which  they  hi 
ahnost  from  the  beginning  of  railway  trans] 
that  of  giving  substantial  aid  to  private  com] 
this  policy  the  states  were  joined  by  local  gt 
and  individuals,  and  later  by  the  federal  gi 
with  the  result  that  until  about  1870  roilwa 
wag  largely  stimulated  by  extensive  public 
The  contributions  of  the  state  and  local  go 
as  well  as  of  private  individnals,  were  made 
as  a  means  of  developing  the  industrial  and  < 
importance  of  particular  localities  by  secarinj 
new  markets.  The  federal  government  was  ai 
only  by  a  desire  to  push  the  frontier  westwa 
moting  the  settlement  of  the  country,  but  a 
necessity  of  providing  better  transportation  ft 
the  handling  of  the  mails  and  the  movement 
The  importance  of  railways  for  the  movemen 
has  been  amply  illustrated  in  every  nation 
ticipated  in  the  World  War. 


STATE  AKD  LOCAL  AD) 

The  aid  to  railway  construction  rendered  b 
and  local  governments  took  many  forms.  At 
tions  in  cash  were  made  in  large  amomits  by 
other  local  units,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  by 

>  H.  0.  P«Br*OD,  '  ■  All  American  BkUroftd  BalUer,"  U,  S< 
in  BiplBj,  RaiUcan  Probttmt  (ravised  adition),  82. 
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The  loans  of  credit  and  of  money  that  were  made  to 
railway  companies  likewise  turned  out  to  be  mainly  gifts, 
only  a  portion  of  them  ever  being  repaid  by  the  com- 
panies. 

One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  government  aid  was 
the  purchase  of  railway  stocks  and  bonds  with  public 
funds.  The  hope  that  the  investment  would  prove  profit- 
able, the  returns  by  the  railway  companies  more  than 
equaling  the  interest  paid  by  the  state  for  the  money 
borrowed,  was  very  seldom  realized.  States  and  cities 
also  assisted  the  railways  by  guaranteeing  their  bonds, 
or  by  guaranteeing  interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on 
stock. 

Land  grants  were  also  common,  both  from  cities,  as 
sites  for  stations  and  yards,  and  from  many  of  the  states, 
for  rights  of  way  and  for  general  railway  purposes. 
Texas  alone  granted  portions  of  its  domain  which  equaled 
in  area  the  whole  of  New  York  State. 

NATIONAL   AID 

The  promotion  of  railway  enterprise  was  stimulated 
by  the  federal  government  through  large  grants  of  land 
and  generous  loans  of  public  funds.  The  federal  land 
grants  began  about  1850.  Statute  after  statute  was 
passed  providing  forv  grants  of  land  from  the  national 
domain.  The  transcontinental  roads  were  the  most 
favored  beneficiaries  of  these  grants.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  direct  land  grants  of  the  national  government,  be- 
tween 1862  and  1871,  amounted  to  26,000,000  acres,  or 
some  40,000  square  miles,  and  that  the  total  land  grants, 
between  1850  and  1871,  amounted  to  155,000,000  acres,  or 
some  242,000  square  miles. 

These  public  land  grants  exceed  in  area  the  whole  of 
the  GFerman  Empire ;  they  comprise  an  area  four  times  as 
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great  as  that  of  all  the  New  EnglaDd  state 
to  these  grants  of  land,  the  federal  government  1 
the  transcontinental  roads,  particularly  the  Union  Pac 
and  its  connections,  no  less  than  $64,623,512  in  Uni 
States  bonds. 


THE   EXTENT   OP   PtTBLIC   AID 


i 


It  is  practically  impossible  to  determine  with  certai 
the  full  extent  of  the  aid  received  by  American  railw; 
from  the  federal,  state,  and  local  governments.  E' 
the  most  painstaking  investigations  must  rely  mer 
upon  estimates  iu  many  particulars.  In  some  cases 
aid  described  in  the  legislative  enactments  was  ne 
fully  received,  the  railways  failing  to  comply  with 
specified  conditions.  In  other  cases,  it  has  been  disc 
ored,  assistance  was  given  in  excess  of  that  authorii 
The  public  bonds  given  to  railways  were  often  sold  s 
discount,  so  that  the  actual  sums  received  were  not  eq 
to  the  nominal  amounts  specified  in  the  laws.  The  ext 
to  which  loans  to  railways  became  gifts  because  of  n 
payment  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  It  is 
possible  to  ascertain  how  much  actual  cash  has  b 
realized  by  railway  companies  from  the  enonn 
gifts  of  land  conferred  upon  them  by  the  nation, 
states,  and  the  local  governments;  and  it  is  difficult  e 
to  estimate  satisfactorily  the  value  of  rights  of  way,  de 
grounds,  materials,  and  other  property  received  from 
public.  But  that  the  total  amount  of  such  public  aid 
enormous — running  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol 
— is  evident  even  from  the  most  cursory  examinatio 
the  facts. 
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The  Speculative  Chabacteb  of  Amebican  Railway 

Development 

CAUSES  OF  speculative  CONSTBUCTION 

The  policy  of  public  encouragement  of  railways,  so 
lavishly  pursued  at  first,  was  gradually  relinquished,  and 
early  in  the  seventies  it  had  been  practically  abandoned. 
In  part  this  change  of  policy  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  state  and  local  governments  were  plunged 
so  heavily  into  debt,  and  were  laboring  under  such  heavy 
burdens  of  taxation,  that  some  of  them  were  compelled 
to  repudiate  their  obligations.  To  a  large  extent,  how- 
ever, the  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  speculative  character  of  American 
railway  development 

Most  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  were  built 
to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  future  and  not  of  the 
present.  Moreover,  though  the  earliest  roads  secured 
their  capital  by  stock  subscription,  most  of  the  lines  were 
built  with  money  borrowed  through  the  issue  of  bonds. 
As  a  result  of  these  conditions  the  spirit  of  speculation 
permeated  most  railway  enterprise,  and  much  of  the 
speculative  activity  ran  over  into  fraud  and  corruption. 

Furthermore,  the  system  of  government  aid  accentu- 
ated these  tendencies  to  fraud  and  corruption.  The  pub- 
lic subsidies  not  only  resulted  in  the  construction  of  roads 
long  before  the  commercial  necessity  for  them  had  arisen, 
but  they  led  to  extravagant  expenditures,  attracted  finan- 
cial adventurers,  and  encouraged  irresponsibility  in  the 
use  of  both  private  and  public  funds.  The  bounty  of 
the  government  was  frequently  accepted  by  promoters 
largely  because  public  aid  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
profitable  speculation. 
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C0N8TBUCTI0N     COMPANIES    AND    FINANCIAL     MANIPUL4T] 

This  speculative  character  of  American  railway  bni 
ing  has  led  to  tinaucial  manipulation  and  fraudnb 
practices.  The  Erie  Eailroad,  for  example,  between  li 
and  187:i,  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $17,000,0( 
$78,000,000;  and  these  issues  were  very  largely, 
exclusively,  made  for  the  purpose  of  manipulatini 
market.  Many  of  the  roads  paid  excessive  sums  to  i 
struction  companies  under  the  control  of  men  who  wt 
also  in  control  of  the  railroad  c^jmpanies.  These  pri 
tices  have  been  frankly  admitted  by  railroad  men  ae  w 
as  emphasized  by  impartial  students  of  the  railroad  pn 
lem.  The  methods  of  the  early  railway  promoters  ha 
been  strikingly  described  by  a  former  railway  presidei 

Their  plan  was  to  procure  the  inost  favorable  charters  fr 
the  states  or  the  Government,  to  obtain  lar^e  concessions  tn  Isi 
along  the  hne,  then  organize  a  company,  issue  as  many  boi 
per  mile  and  as  much  stock  as  they  thought  the  public  woi 
take,  obtain  from  cities  and  towns  as  large  subsidies  as  poasi 
in  money  and  promises,  then  make  conlracis  with  themselves 
which  they  received  all  the  lands,  subsidies,  bonds  and  stock  ; 
constructing  the  railwaj'.  They  constructed  it  as  cheaply 
possible,  they  sold  the  lands  for  the  best  price  obtainable,  S( 
the  bonds  and  stock  to  the  public,  and  then  marched  on  to  ti 
other  contracts  and  conquer  other  lauds.  When  the  day  of  rei 
oniug  came,  as  it  was  bound  to,  the  public  found  itself  the  owi 
of  bonds  upon  which  the  interest  could  not  be  paid,  and  the  eo 
munities  found  themselves  with  a  poor  railway  in  which  they  h 
no  direct  pecuniary  interest.  They  saw  the  contractors  w 
enormous  fortunes,  and  they  concluded  that  they  had  b« 
cheated  and  robbed.* 

Professor  Bipley  of  Harvard  University  has  describ 
these  methods,  which  "correspond  pretty  closely  with  X 

3  From  a  lecture  bj  U.  E.  IngallH,  in  the  Purdue  Univaraitj 
BoilrofKt  Engineering  and  Allied  Subject*,  71,  TE. 
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methods  of  the  notorious  Credit  Mobilier  and  other  com- 
panies concerned  a  generation  ago  in  the  construction  of 
our  transcontinental  roads,"  by  the  following  concrete 
hypothetical  example: 

A  knot  of  promoters  planning  an  enterprise  first  formed  a 
railroad  corporation  and  authorized,  let  us  say,  capital  stock  to 
the  amount  of  $1,000,000.  This  consisted  of  10,000  shares,  par 
value  $100.  The  stock  was  issued  to  themselves  part-paid  ($10 
per  share),  $100,000  in  all  being  temporarily  borrowed  by  them 
individually  for  the  purpose.  A  glowing  prospectus  then  offered 
for  sale  two  millions  of  bonds  with  the  proceeds  of  which  the 
road  was  to  be  built.  These  bonds  were  sold  at  80,  with  perhaps 
a  bonus  of  stock  thrown  in,  thus  realizing  $1,600,000  in  cash. 
From  this  the  promoters  reimbursed  themselves  for  the  $100,000 
already  advanced,  by  charging  a  5  per  cent  commission  for 
marketing  the  bonds.  This  enabled  them  to  pay  off  their  personal 
loans.  It  left  $1,500,000  cash  in  the  treasury  of  the  railway 
corporation  as  well  as  a  controlling  portion  of  its  own  capital 
stock.  The  next  step  was  the  organization  by  these  same  direct- 
ors of  a  construction  company,  which  built  the  road  for  an 
actual  outlay  of  $1,200,000.  The  railway  directors  now  voted 
to  pay  their  construction  company  $1,500,000  in  cash  for  this 
work  and  in  addition  the  remainder  of  the  share  capital  of  the 
road.  A  profit  to  themselves  of  $300,000  plus  the  prospective 
value  of  the  capital  stock,  which  had  cost  them  nothing,  obviously 
resulted.  If  the  enterprise  were  henceforth  profitably  operated, 
all  well  and  good.  If  not,  it  might  fail  even  to  pay  interest  on 
its  bonds.  If  bankruptcy  ensued,  a  receiver,  possibly  represent- 
ing the  old  stockholders  rather  than  the  bondholders,  was  ap- 
pointed. In  any  event  the  promoters  had  realized  300  per  cent 
on  their  first  investment,  itself  borrowed,  from  the  profits  of  the 
construction  company.  Moreover,  they  still  controlled  the  rail- 
road through  its  capital  stock.  Thus  were  the  foundations  of  a 
number  of  large  fortunes  laid — enough,  that  is  to  say,  to  envelop 
American  railroad  construction  in  an  atmosphere  of  disrepute  by 
no  means  generally  deserved.^ 

«  W.  Z.  Biplej,  BaUroads:  Finance  and  Organieation,  18. 
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CHANGES  IN  PUBL-tC  POUCY 

The  change  in  public  attitude  towards  the  railway 
manifeeted  itself  iu  other  ways  than  by  the  mere  relil 
quishment  of  the  policy  of  public  aid.  Late  in  the  sixti 
the  dissatisfaction  and  evils  incident  to  the  adjustment  i 
railway  rates  began  to  attract  general  attention  and  to" 
foim  the  basis  of  popular  discussion.  In  some  measure 
these  evils  had  already  existed  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  "War  t 
they  aroused  widespread  indignation. 

In  the  early  days  the  public  had  enthusiastically  sa| 
ported  railway  enterprise,  for  it  saw  only  the  progrea. . 
and  the  enlarged  opportunities  which  followed  railroad] 
building;  but  when  the  roads  were  built  and  ample  faeili- 
ties  were  provided,  the  people  came  gradually  to  learn 
that  those  in  control  of  the  railways  occupied  positionB  of 
extraordinary  power,  and  tiat  the  manner  in  which  this 
power  was  exercised  was  not  always  conducive  to  thi^ 
general  good.  Complaints  arose  in  greater  and  greater; 
number  against  the  burdens  of  excessive  railway  charges 
and  against  the  dangers  of  monopoly  control  in  private 
hands.  A  spirit  of  hostility  began  to  be  manifested 
against  railroad  companies;  the  railway  owners,  who  had. 
once  been  looked  upon  as  public  benefactors,  began  to  M 
denounced  in  unsparing  terms. 

The  truth  is  simply  that  the  inevitable  had  happened. 
The  railway  was  now  old  enough  to  indicate  its  immense 
power  over  the  social,  political,  and  industrial  life  of  the 
nation,  and  the  nature  of  the  railway  business  was  such 
that,  if  the  railways  were  left  entirely  in  private  hands, 
the  public  interest  must  necessarily  be  jeopardized.  As 
this  truth  forced  itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  the 
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subject  of  public  aid  was  forgotten,  and  there  arose  in 
its  stead  an  insistent  demand  for  government  regulation 
of  railways.  So  effective  was  this  agitation  that  several 
states  inmiediately  established  systems  of  public  control ; 
and  so  persistent  have  been  the  evils  involved  in  the 
adjustment  of  rates  and  service  that  the  precedent  set  in 
the  early  seventies  by  a  few  of  the  states  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  nation  and  by  nearly  all  of  the  state 
governments. 

THE  METHODS  OP  PUBLIC  CONTBOL 

When  the  American  people  became  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  pressing  evils  in  the  administration  of  our  rail- 
ways, they  might  have  adopted  any  one  of  several 
different  methods  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  situation. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  might  have  placed  their  reliance 
upon  the  potency  of  competition  for  the  establishment  of 
desirable  conditions  in  the  railway  business.  To  no  small 
extent  the  popular  agitation  directed  itself  to  the  main- 
tenance of  railway  competition.  But  while  this  plan  once 
had  numerous  advocates,  and  still  has  not  a  few,  they 
have  rapidly  diminished  in  number  as  the  realization  has 
been  forced  upon  them  that  competition  itself  is  responsi- 
ble for  much  of  the  diflSculty,  because  of  the  abnormal 
form  which  it  assumes  in  connection  with  railway  enter- 
prise. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  another  possible  extreme,  the 
people  might  have  adopted  public  o^vnership  as  a  solu- 
tion of  the  evils  springing  from  private  manage- 
ment; but  a  change  of  so  radical  a  character  was  not 
permitted  or  seriously  considered  by  the  spirit  of  con- 
servatism which  prevails  in  our  political  affairs. 

Between  these  two  extremes  two  middle  courses  were 
possible :  one,  to  rely  upon  the  common  law  for  the  redress 
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of  injuries  inflicted  by  railway  misdeeds;  and  the  otboi 
to  establish  a  system  of  government  regulation. 

The  first  of  these  did  not  promise  adequatt-  relief.  In 
the  matter  of  discrimination  there  was  some  question 
whether  the  common  law  imposed  emphatic  prohibition; 
the  courts,  moreover,  do  not  possess  the  necessary 
machinery  for  enforcement.  Against  the  practice  of 
extortion  the  relief  of  the  common  law  was  likewise  inade- 
quate. It  is  true  that  the  law  imposed  upon  common 
carriers  the  duty  of  providing  transportation  at  reason- 
able rates,  but  here  again  machinery  of  enforcement  was 
lacking  as  before. 

The  only  remedy  open  to  a  shipper  who  had  been  forced 
to  pay  an  exorbitant  rate  was  to  sue  for  recovery  of  the 
excess  payment.  Such  suits  could  not  he  relied  upon  to 
provide  adequate  protection  for  the  public,  for  the  amount 
to  be  recovered  by  the  particular  shipper  would  neces- 
sarily be  small,  and  the  expense  and  delays  incident  to 
litigation  would  frequently  prevent  shippers  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  tliis  remedy.  Moreover,  even  if  dam- 
ages were  recovered,  the  railway  would  still  be  free  to 
repeat  the  offense  in  the  future.  The  only  effective  alter- 
native open  for  the  people,  then,  was  the  establishment  f>f 
a  system  of  public  supervision  and  control. 

THE    APPEARANCE   OF   BAILWAT   ABUSE  ■ 

Such  a  system  of  government  regulation  was  first 
established  in  the  states  of  the  middle  west — in  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  These  states 
were  the  leaders  in  railway  regulation  because  it  was  in 
their  borders  that  railway  abuses  first  became  so  nmncr- 
ous  and  so  oppressive  as  to  provoke  a  strong  anti-railway 
sentiment  In  the  late  sixties  and  the  early  seventies  the 
population  in  these  states  was  comparatively  sparse  and 
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scattered.  Railway  traflSc,  therefore,  was  light,  and  hauls 
were  long.  As  a  result  the  railways  were  driven  to 
increase  their  revenues  by  charging  high  rates  wherever 
it  was  possible  to  do  so.  Moreover,  new  lines  were  being 
built  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  industrial  condition 
of  the  country  required,  so  that  an  intense  rivalry  for 
traffic  was  developed,  resulting  in  local  favoritism  and 
the  general  disregard  of  distance  as  an  element  in  rate- 
making.  Complaints  of  extortion  and  discrimination 
thus  became  common  and  resentment  against  the  railways 
was  everywhere  nourished. 

There  were  other  causes,  too,  which  conspired  with 
these  rate  abuses  to  create  a  hostile  feeling.  The  rail- 
ways were  owned  to  a  large  extent  by  eastern  or  Euro- 
pean capitalists  who  ''were  regarded  by  the  farmer  as 
the  absentee  land-owner  is  regarded  by  the  Irish  tenantry. 
Whatever  was  paid  to  the  railroad-owner  seemed  like  so 
much  direct  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  community. ' '  ^ 
There  was  also  the  widely  prevalent  idea  that,  because 
rival  roads  voluntarily  fixed  a  given  rate  between  com- 
peting points,  they  could  necessarily  afford  to  carry  for 
that  rate,  and  hence  for  much  lower  rates  between 
intermediate  points.  The  feeling  spread,  therefore^  that 
most  of  the  farmers  were  being  made  the  victims  of  the 
greed  of  railroad-owners ;  and  the  decline  in  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products  made  thein  feel  the  burden  of  trans- 
portation rates  even  more  heavily. 

THE  GRANGER  LEGISLATION 

These  conditions  produced  in  the  middle  west  a  wide- 
spread agitation  for  government  regulation  of  railroad 
rates.  This  cause  was  espoused  by  the  farmers^ 
granges,  so  that  the  entire  agitation  came  to  be  known 

B  A.  T.  Hadlej,  BaUroad  Transportation,  133. 
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as  the  Granger  Movement  and  the  laws  in  whic 
minated  as  the  Granger  Legislation.  This  leg 
which  was  enacted  between  1871  and  1875,  estal 
system  of  public  control  in  which  reliance  was  p 
part  upon  commissions  and  in  part  npon  the 
statutory  provisions. 

The  idea  of  railroad  regulation  through  comi 
was  not  a  new  one :  for  some  thirty  years  a  few 
sions  had  existed  in  the  eastern  states.  The  p( 
these  commissions  had  been  very  limited  in  thei 
As  a  general  rule  their  duties  were  confined  to  thi 
tion  of  the  physical  properties  of  railways  for  the 
of  preventing  accidents,  the  collection  of  statisl 
the  investigation  of  alleged  violations  of  the  la 
the  charter  provisions.  At  first  they  possei 
authority  over  rates,  but  with  the  development  o 
connected  with  rates,  and  especially  with  the  gi 
anti-railway  agitation,  it  was  seen  to  be  necet 
clothe  these  commissions  with  some  power  of  rate 

In  the  beginning  the  Granger  states  were  dis] 
rely  upon  direct  legislative  regulation  rather  th 
the  activities  of  administrative  commissions, 
were  enacted  which  forbade  extortion  and  nnj 
crimination,  making  such  practices  penal  « 
and  prescribed  schedules  of  maximum  rate; 
observed  by  the  railroads.  The  general  pro 
clauses  have  been  permanently  retained  in  the 
railway  legislation  of  all  the  states;  the  maxim 
provisions  have  been  abandoned  in  many  of  th 
and  superseded  by  new  enactments  in  others, 
whole,  the  tendency  of  the  Granger  Legislation 
make  the  work  of  commissions  the  chief  featnraii 
systems,  confining  their  direct  rate  legislation  \ 
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provisions  prohibiting  unreasonable  and  discriminatory 
rates  and  practices. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  BAHiWATS 

The  attitude  of  the  railways  towards  this  complete 
reversal  of  governmental  policy — from  the  practice  of 
public  aid  to  the  enforcement  of  public  control — was  nat- 
urally one  of  resentment  and  opposition.  Their  protests 
were  vigorous  and  bitter ;  they  denounced  the  legislation 
on  manifold  grounds.  They  denied  that  the  state  pos- 
sessed any  rightful  authority  to  regulate  rates;  they 
asserted  that  the  states  had  violated  the  rights  guaran- 
teed to  the  railways  by  their  corporate  charters;  they 
assailed  the  laws  as  unwarranted  attempts  to  regulate 
interstate  as  well  as  local  commerce;  and  they  asserted 
that  the  rates  fixed  by  law  were  so  low  that  they  would 
prove  ruinous,  depriving  the  railway-owners  of  any 
return  on  their  investment,  discouraging  further  capital 
from  the  field  of  railway  enterprise,  bringing  railway 
construction  to  a  standstill,  and  seriously  crippling 
American  industry. 

In  spite  of  this  vigorous  and  varied  attack,  the  rail- 
ways received  very  little  relief  through  judicial  channels ; 
the  legality  of  the  legislation  was  very  generally  upheld. 
Nor,  in  all  probability,  would  the  railway  protest  have 
produced  much  eflFect  upon  the  public  mind,  if  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  had  not  arisen.  But  a  severe  panic 
occurred  in  1873,  followed  by  a  long  period  of  depression. 
During  this  period  all  forms  of  business  enterprise, 
including  railway  construction,  were  seriously  curtailed. 
The  idea  was  suggested,  and  was  diligently  fostered  by 
those  interested,  that  the  Granger  Legislation  had  caused 
the  cessation  of  railway  extension.  This  was  true  in 
some  small  measure,  in  so  far  as  capital  was  watching  the 
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effects  of  the  new  laws ;  but  for  the  most  part  tlie  situati 
in  the  railway  field  was  merely  a  phase  of  that  affecti 
all  business.  Nevertheless  these  unusual  conditio 
resulted  in  temporarily  abating  the  vigor  of  govemme 
regulation.  There  was  some  reaction  in  public  seutime 
from  the  extreme  to  which  it  had  gone;  some  lenieu 
was  shown  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws;  and  a  ft 
states — Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota — relaxed  the 
rigorous  systems  of  control  and  placed  the  supervision 
railways  in  the  hands  of  commissions  with  only  adrisoi 
powers  as  to  rates. 

This  relaxation,  however,  was  only  temporary.  Tl 
movement  for  railway  regulation  has  made  irresistib 
headway,  so  that  today  it  is  nation-wide  and  thoroug 
going.  It  may  be  noted  further  that  the  carriers  as 
whole  not  only  follow  the  letter  of  the  various  orders  ■ 
the  regulating  bodies,  state  and  interstate,  but  conce< 
that  regulation  is  beneficial  to  them.  The  chapters  th 
follow  are  devoted  to  a  more  detailed  considerationj 
the  nature  and  extent  of  this  regulation. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Describe  very  briefly  the  development  of  American  r 
transportation. 

2.  In  what  ways  has  the  public  aided  in  the  eoostruetii 
railways  in  this  country  in  the  paatT 

3.  Why  did  speculation  naturally  enter  into  the  construot 
of  some  of  our  earlier  railwayBl 

4.  How  were  construction  companies  utilized  in  gnancing  sot 
of  our  early  roads  I 

5.  Trace  briefly  the  event*  which  led  up  to  the  regulation 
railways  in  thia  country. 

6.  What  was  the  first  attitude  of  the  railways  towards  regnl 
tiont 
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